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AUTHOR'S     PREFACE. 


AMASS  of  information  relating  to  Thatcham  in  Berkshire  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  writer  at  different  times,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  others  who  take  an  interest  in  local  history  may  possibly  like  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  place.     He  has  therefore  endeavoured 
to  put  into  a  shape  some  of  the  materials  which  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

He  trusts  that  the  errors  and  imperfections  appearing  in  the  following 
pages,  of  which  he  is  but  too  conscious,  will  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
may  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 


EDITOR'S     PREFACE. 


T^HIS  book  appears  under  melancholy  circumstances.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel 
•*•  Barfield  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  devoted  himself  to  researches 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  village  in  Berkshire  with  which  he  and  his 
father  before  him  had  been  so  intimately  associated.  With  an  enthusiasm 
and  energy  combined  with,  and  tempered  by,  a  real  knowledge  of  the  material 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  he  laboured  with  a  zeal  and  discretion  not  often 
apparent  in  those  who  have  undertaken  similar  tasks,  but  unhappily  in  the  end 
he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

He  died  Oct.  18,  1899. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  is  at  length  published. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  consulted  me  about  the  printing  of  his  work, 
and  placed  his  MS.  in  my  hands  for  my  opinion,  and  in  two  or  three  sub- 
sequent interviews  I  went  over  some  of  the  points  which  had  struck  me  in 
examining  it,  especially  in  the  early  part.  At  one  of  these  interviews,  the 
discussion  turned  on  the  size  of  and  number  of  pages  the  work  would  make, 
but  he  explained  that  he  would  want  assistance  in  putting  the  material  into 
order  before  it  could  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands.  He  seemed  to  be  fully 
conscious  that  the  copy  having  been  written  at  different  times  and  with 
frequent  additions  contained  much  repetition,  and  that  considerable  revision 
would  be  necessary.  I  led  him  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
effect  this.  I  felt  indeed  from  what  I  had  seen  that  as  the  work  went  on 
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I  should  be  able  readily  to  make  suggestions  to  him  in  regard  to  the  necessary 
alterations,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  slight  additions,  more  often  in  omissions 
and  transpositions ;  and  I  further  felt,  from  the  acquaintance  with  him  which 
for  over  ten  years  I  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  that  he  would  take  kindly 
all  that  I  proposed,  and  though  here  and  there  discussion  might  arise  there 
was  no  question  at  all  in  my  mind  but  that  the  work  would  be  carried  out 
amicably. 

Then  there  suddenly  came  to  me  from  his  partner,  Mr.  Child,  the 
announcement  of  his  death. 

After  some  little  time  had  elapsed  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Barfield's 
executors.  He  had  left  certain  directions  and  provisions  for  the  publication 
of  his  MSS.,  and  his  wishes  respecting  the  same  were  well  known ;  I  was 
therefore  asked  whether  I  would  undertake  the  editing  of  the  book.  This 
required  some  consideration.  Making  suggestions  to  the  author,  who  had  the 
matter,  so  to  speak,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  was  very  different  to  taking  the  respon- 
sibility of  revision  of  an  extensive  work  of  this  kind  ;  but  after  going  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  MS.  again,  I  accepted  the  task,  and  here  is  the  result. 

In  the  interviews,  as  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Barfield  had  laid  stress  upon  the 
material  being  put  into  systematic  order.  I  felt  therefore  little  hesitation 
in  breaking  the  matter  up  into  sections,  adding  to  each  a  headline  denoting 
the  subject  and,  as  a  rule,  the  date,  and  adding  similar  headlines  to  the  various 
Appendices,  though  it  was  not  always  easy  to  express  the  gist  of  a  document 
in  a  few  words.  The  terms  too  which  he  used  would  certainly  authorize  such 
transposition  as  I  thought  needful. 

Further  it  so  happens  that  I  took  with  me,  on  the  occasion  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  last  interview,  a  few  notes  which  I  proposed  to  add 
to  the  early  chapters,  and  of  these  additions  he  approved,  but  I  have 
availed  myself  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  what  I  may  call  an  implied 
permission  ;  and  when  the  addition  has  exceeded  a  few  words  I  have  placed 
it  within  brackets.  But  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  omission  of  para- 
graphs or  extracts  I  have  been  often  in  great  difficulty ;  the  principle  I 
have  gone  upon  has  been  to  imagine  what  the  author  would  have  said  if  he 
had  been  with  me.  In  several  cases  I  have  felt  that  certain  matter  was  more 
or  less  repetition,  but  it  was  often  difficult  to  omit  the  same  without  obscuring 
what  went  before  or  followed  after.  In  any  special  case  of  doubt,  however, 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Child's  kind  advice.  I  should  add  that  for 
the  correction  of  such  of  the  documents  as  are  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  set  out  or  quoted  in  the  Appendices,  Mr.  Edward  Salisbury  of  that 
Office  is  kindly  responsible. 

And  here  I  will  venture  to  insert  a  few  words,  although,  on  the  principle 
which  I  have  occasionally  adopted  in  editing  Mr.  Barfield's  work,  I  ought 
to  strike  my  pen  through  them. 

I  have  for  long  been  persuaded  that  in  writing  local  history,  whether  oi 
Counties,  Towns  or  Parishes,  the  guiding  principle  should  be  chronology. 
However  convenient  it  may  be  found,  or  in  some  cases  instructive,  to 
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treat  of  Parochial,  Ecclesiastical,  Elemosynary  or  Manorial  details  under 
separate  divisions,  those  divisions  should  be  grouped  together  under  suc- 
cessive periods.  The  limitations  of  such  periods  must  depend  upon  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  history,  although  in  most  cases  the  Domesday 
Survey  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  will  be  found  to  afford  con- 
venient breaks.  Between  these  two,  the  division  into  longer  or  shorter 
periods  would  be  dependent  upon  the  particular  influence  of  some  family, 
or  some  member  of  that  family,  or  on  some  important  event  which  has  occurred 
in  the  district ;  such  breaks  of  course  not  being  treated  as  breaks  in  the  history 
(which  undoubtedly  in  all  cases  is  continuous),  but  as  convenient  pauses  to 
give  opportunity  for  the  separate  incidents  and  various  influences  which 
go  to  make  up  the  history  to  be  brought  together. 

Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  Manor  has  a  history  of  its  own  independently 
of  that  of  the  Church.  Practically,  directly  the  historian  comes  to  deal  with 
the  men  who  moved  and  acted,  and  by  whose  thoughts  and  actions  the  course 
of  the  history  was  mainly  guided,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  are 
intimately  associated.  The  history  of  the  Parish  belongs  as  much  to  one  as 
to  the  other.  In  arranging  and  editing  the  numerous  sections  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  two  volumes,  this  conclusion  has  been  more  forcibly  impressed 
on  my  mind  than  it  ever  has  been  before  in  consulting  local  histories.  In  the 
book  on  "  The  Parish  "  I  find  myself  interested  in  certain  men  who  take  a  lead 
in  Parish  matters,  and  some  hundred  pages  further  on  I  find  them  again  taking 
a  lead  in  Church  matters.  .Again  later  on  I  meet  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
Charities ;  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  I  find  them  brought 
before  me  with  more  detail  in  relation  to  the  Manor  or  Manors  with  which  they 
were  connected. 

In  writing  this  do  not  let  me  be  understood  to  be  finding  fault  with 
Mr.  Barfield's  work.  He  has  only  followed  the  general  rule,  and,  moreover, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  bring  the  actions  or  characters  of  the  men  who 
make  the  history  to  bear  as  far  as  possible  on  the  several  divisions  of  Parish, 
Church,  Charities,  and  Manor.  But  I  am  sure  the  rule  which  has  been  set,  and 
which  Mr.  Barfield  has  followed,  fails  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Parish  at  any  one  time,  or  enables  him  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  any  one  man,  unless  he  takes  the  trouble  (which  he  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  do)  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  several  sections  into  which  the 
book  is  divided.  On  the  other  hand,  those  with  a  retentive  memory  may  resent 
having  the  same  fact  more  than  once  repeated  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  such 
repetition  cannot  be  avoided  ;  so  I  do  not  desire  to  offer  excuses  for  my  having 
left  standing  more  than  perhaps  I  need  have  done,  but  only  to  explain  that 
the  fault,  if  such  it  is,  arises  from  the  general  rule  followed,  not  from  the 
oversight  of  the  author,  or  (may  I  add)  the  editor. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Registers  and  the  Churchwardens'  accounts 
in  Mr.  Barfield's  arrangement  formed  separate  books.  These  I  have  combined 
with  the  series  of  chapters  relating  to  the  Church,  inserting  them  under  the 
date  when  they  begin.  I  have  also,  as  well  as  I  could,  put  the  notes  relating 
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to  the  tenures  of  the  several  Vicars  in  chronological  order,  and  as  far  as 
possible  those  relating  to  the  Charities,  though  from  the  several  groupings 
of  series  of  chanties  the  rule  has  not  been  very  easy  to  follow  nor  has  it 
admitted  of  a  very  close  adherence. 

I  have  had  some  compunction  as  to  the  '  Index  Nominum ' :  it  is  very 
long,  and  at  first  sight  confused  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  get  the 
references  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  question  may  well  be  asked, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  numerous  references  to  obscure  persons  not  known 
beyond  their  locality,  often  mere  labourers  and  even  persons  in  receipt  of 
charity,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ?  My  answer  is  this, 
that  although  any  one  name  by  itself  is  perhaps  of  no  value  the  series  becomes 
so.  I  have  put  the  date  to  each,  and  I  have  indexed,  I  believe,  all  the  names 
in  the  two  volumes  which  I  have  thought  had  anything  directly  or  indirectly 
to  do  with  Thatcham  from  the  tenth  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(and  some  few  of  the  nineteenth).  My  object  has  been  to  provide  material 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  names  of  persons  as  well  as  of 
places,  since  so  large  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Registers,  both  from  the 
Churchwardens'  and  Almshouse  Accounts  as  also  from  Court  Rolls  apper- 
taining to  the  mediaeval  period  and  dealing  not  only  with  the  wealthy  but 
with  the  residents  generally  of  one  parish  throughout  those  successive 
periods,  has  seldom  been  brought  together. 

Again,  I  have  as  far  as  I  could  by  means  of  dates  separated  the  references 
to  different  members  of  the  same  family,  placing  them  in  chronological  order. 
So  frequently  the  same  Christian  name  is  given  for  two  or  for  three  or  sometimes 
for  four  generations  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  have  separated  each  one. 
In  some  cases,  for  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  name  is  indexed 
as  occurring  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  succession.  In  such  cases  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  are  more  than  one  generation,  but  that  I  have 
not  had  any  material  to  help  me  draw  the  line.  I  have  grouped  together 
certain  names  which  have  the  affix  '  atte,'  '  de,'  and  '  le,'  though  most  will  be 
found  again  in  the  alphabet  with  the  affix  dropped.  In  dealing  with  all  three 
indices,  I  may  say  that  in  aiming  at  utility  I  have  disregarded  consistency, 

On  the  outside  of  the  wrappers  within  which  the  several  portions  of. 
the  MS.  were  enclosed  are  the  simple  words,  "  Thatcham,  Berkshire,  and 
its  Manors,"  and  these  words  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  well  to  adopt 
as  the  title,  and  following  it  is  given  the  brief  and  modest  preface  which 
Mr.  Barfield  had  written  to  his  laborious  work. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  difficulties  in  the  work  of  revision  through  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Barfield.  I  have  not  spoken  of  my  own  personal  feelings  with  regard 
to  that  loss.  As  question  after  question  has  arisen  in  altering  or  transferring 
this  or  that  passage,  or  in  fixing  dates,  I  have  frequently  recalled  his  kind 
and  considerate  manner  and  his  cheery  countenance,  and  felt  the  want  of 
his  advice.  But  above  and  beyond  this  I  feel  I  have  lost  one  whose  pains- 
taking researches  on  historical  and  archaeological  questions  connected  with 
Berkshire  both  excited  my  admiration  and  afforded  me  much  intellectual 
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enjoyment.  Mr.  Barfield  was  so  thorough  in  all  that  he  did,  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  him. 

I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  giving  a  couple  of  extracts  from 
some  six  or  seven  letters  which  I  find  I  have  filed  amongst  my  Berkshire 
notes  ;  and  I  print  them  also  because  they  illustrate  so  fully  that  exceeding 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  which  was  so  eminent  a  trait  in 
Mr.  Barfield's  character. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  Spene, 
and  I  had  suggested  that  the  herepath  named  in  the  Brimpton  boundaries 
of  A.D.  944  might  afford  a  clue  ;  this  led  to  my  engaging  to  go  over  the 
ground  with  him  : — 

67  Porchester  Terrace,    W.,  26  June,  1890. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  PARKER, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter :  I  am 
really  quite  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble.  I  will  gladly  keep  your 
appointment  for  Thursday  morning  next,  as  I  cannot  miss  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  you,  so  must  content  myself  with  a  shorter  stay  at  Thatcham  before  you 
come.  I  will  take  care  to  have  a  conveyance  of  some  kind  in  readiness  on  your 
arrival.  The  only  favour  I  have  to  ask  is  that  you  would  come  on  to  the 
Thatcham  station,  from  which  we  can  get  up  to  the  western  "  herepath "  of 
the  Brimpton  boundary  quite  as  readily  as  (or  rather  more  so  than)  from  Midgham 
station — and  this  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  on  our  way  some 
singularly  large  excavations,  of  a  very  early  date,  on  the  rising  ground  near  Chamber- 
house  Farm,  between  the  river  and  the  common — but  much  nearer  to  the  river. 
[Here  follow  details  as  to  trains.]  With  regard  to  the  boundary  of  "  Wasingatuna," 
A.D.  963,  did  you  notice  the  references  to  "  Hunnes  Cnolle "  and  "  blacan  pole  ? " 
Forgive  me  for  asking  whether  this  "  Hunnes  Cnolle "  may  be  connected  with  the 
"  hunnes  wylle "  mentioned  in  the  Brimpton  perambulation ;  and  also  whether  the 
"blacan  pole"  above  may  have  anything  to  say  to  the  well-known  little  property  of 
Blacknest  at  Brimpton  ?  I  omitted  to  say  in  reference  to  your  sketch  plan  of  Wasing 
and  Brimpton,  &c.,  enclosed  in  my  last  letter,  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Brimpton  from  Shalford  to  the  common  on  the  south 
was  co-terminous  with  the  lane  leading  from  Shalford  past  Wasing  Rectory — this  lane 
is  not  shown  on  your  plan,  though  many  of  the  other  roads  are,  but  perhaps  it 
was  not  necessary  for  your  purpose. 

And  then  a  few  days  after  I  had  this  note,  written  in  pencil : — 

At  Mrs.   Charles    Wheeler's,   Thatcham,  Newbury, 
2  July,  1890,  9  a.m. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  PARKER, — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday.     The  trains,  &c 

Only  please  don't  forget  to  ask  for  the  slip  carriage  at  Oxford,  or  you  may  be 
carried  on  to  London,  and  then  I  should  indeed  be  disappointed,  for  I  am  long- 
ing to  take  you  to  the  Decoy  Plantation  at  Aldermaston,  where  yesterday  the 
22  feet  of  hard  concrete  stuff  is  now  made  tolerably  clear.  I  am  now  just  oft 
to  Mortimer — the  carriage  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  so  please  excuse  a  hurried 
note.  I  will  have  the  waggonette  at  Thatcham  Station  to-morrow  at  10.40. 
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I  find  that  together  with  these  letters  I  have  filed  a  packet  of  notes 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  Brimpton  copied  from  Mr.  Barfield's  memoranda 
which  he  had  lent  me  in  replying  to  my  queries,  and  before  the  excursion 
referred  to  in  the  letters  had  taken  place.  We  had,  I  remember,  great 
difficulties  in  identifying  any  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  ancient  manor, 
and  I  have  a  very  clear  impression  that  the  excavations  which  he  had  made 
did  not  turn  out  so  satisfactory  as  was  expected.  I  had  hoped,  however, 
when  I  came  to  examine  his  MS.  I  should  have  found  something  more 
than  is  contained  in  the  few  lines  on  pp.  14,  15.  Whether  or  not  I  should 
have  persuaded  him  to  extend  these  few  notes  when  his  work  was  passing 
through  the  Press  I  cannot  tell.  Of  course  the  questions  with  which  he 
has  dealt  so  minutely  in  the  papers  and  letters  I  possess  concern  Brimpton 
rather  than  Thatcham,  and  this  perhaps  might  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  incorporating  in  his  book  any  of  the  results  of  his  researches  on 
the  matter.  I  have  heard  since  that  there  was  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  had  projected  a  paper  on  the  whole  question  of  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Road  for  some  Archaeological  Society.  However  this  may  be,  my  purpose 
in  referring  to  these  details  is  simply  to  shew  the  extreme  care  and  unwearied 
diligence  which  he  exercised  in  his  investigations.  And  as  I  call  to  mind 
the  many  pleasant  discussions  which  we  had  on  that  occasion,  and  also  on 
one  or  two  others,  I  realize  that  I  have  lost  in  Mr.  Barfield  not  only  the 
painstaking  antiquary,  but  the  kind  and  genial  friend. 

I  feel  that  more  should  be  said  of  his  worth  in  these  prefatory  notes, 
but  I  must  leave  this  to  others  who  knew  him  more  intimately  than  I  had 
the  privilege  of  doing.  I  have  therefore  asked  Mr.  Child,  with  whom 
Mr.  Barfield  was  jntimately  associated,  to  add  a  few  lines  by  way  of 
Postscript. 

JAMES    PARKER. 
Turl  Street,  Oxford, 

October,  1901. 


I  willingly  comply  with  Mr.  Parker's  request  to  add  a  few  lines  personal 
to  my  late  lamented  friend  and  partner.  He  was  one  of  the  five  children, 
and  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Barfield,  of  the  Priory,  Thatcham 
(who  it  is  said  was  in  active  practice  at  Thatcham  as  a  Solicitor  upwards 
of  one  hundred  years  ago),  and  was  born  in  the  year  1829.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  University  College  School,  and  was  admitted  a  Solicitor  in  the 
year  1850,  and  for  some  time  after  leaving  Thatcham  practised  in  Austin 
Friars,  City.  In  1865  he  removed  to  The  Temple,  and  in  1867  married 
Isabel  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  Martin,  Esq.  His  legal  career  was 
a  successful  one.  Until  the  last,  he  took  out  his  annual  certificate  as 
a  Solicitor,  but  he  had  ceased  for  some  years  past  to  take  any  active 
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part  in  his  profession,  devoting  his  leisure  and  strong  energies  to  anti- 
quarian, and  in  a  smaller  measure  to  archaeological,  research. 

I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  his  taste  for  antiquarian  research,  that 
during  his  active  professional  life  this  stood  him  in  good  stead,  in  one 
instance  helping  him  to  establish  a  public  right,  and  in  another  of  defeating 
an  unfounded  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chapel  (Essex) 
claimed  to  use  a  field  there  for  recreation  purposes,  which  claim  was  disputed 
by  a  landowner  who  had  purchased  the  estate  of  which  he  alleged  the  field 
formed  part,  free  of  any  such  public  user.  The  matter  was  complicated  by 
reason  of  part  of  the  land  having  been  some  years  previously  built  upon 
without  interference  by  the  inhabitants.  The  case  was  strongly  fought  in  the 
Chancery  Court  (Goody  v.  Everett,  Times  Report,  13  Feb.,  1880),  and  went 
to  the  Appeal  Court,  but  the  victory — achieved  mainly,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  by  the  painstaking  researches  of  my  friend — was  a  complete  one  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  great  were  the  local  rejoicings ! 

In  the  other,  the  Stockwell  Green  case  (Hamerton  v.  Honey,  24  W.R. 
603),  the  inhabitants  of  Stockwell  claimed  the  right  of  recreation  over  what 
they  alleged  was  the  ancient  village  green,  and  he  was  concerned  for  the 
mortgagee  of  the  landowner  who  had  purchased  the  ground  for  building 
purposes.  In  this  instance  he  was  equally  successful  in  helping  to  establish 
before  the  court  the  landowner's  right  and  rebutting  any  public  one. 

I  have  ventured  to  intrude  a  reference  to  these  two  cases  as  they  were 
typical  of  his  painstaking  researches  amongst  patent  rolls,  manorial  court  rolls, 
ancient  surveys  and  maps,  and  topographical  and  historical  works  dealing  with 
the  localities,  and  because  I  know  such  researches  incidentally,  but  forcibly, 
brought  before  my  friend  the  wealth  of  information  which  lays  hidden  within 
the  musty  skins  of  manorial  court  rolls  bearing  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  which  is  available  for  local  research  to  the 
student  having  the  inclination  and  necessary  patience.  This  quickened, 
if  it  did  not  create,  the  desire  to  know  more  about  the  past  connected  with 
Thatcham,  the  place  of  his  birth,  than  is  usually  given  by  the  ordinary  run 
of  local  histories,  and  may  thus  explain — if  any  explanation  is  needed — how 
this  book  came  to  be  written  by  its  author.  His  comparatively  sudden  death 
came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Parker  has  rightly  judged  my  friend  in  saying  his  disposition  was 
a  kind  and  considerate  one,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  not  only  in 
every-day  social  intercourse,  but  also  in  another  sense  —  in  his  constant 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  of  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  upon  his  bounty.  In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer,  as  an  example,  to  his  thoughtful  direction  in  his  will  to  his  executors 
to  continue  during  his  widow's  lifetime  his  usual  charitable  donations  and 
subscriptions  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  for  the  Thatcham 
poor  and  institutions,  and  his  gift  of  £2,000  (less  duty)  after  his  widow's 
death  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham  and  Coldash. 

As  to  this  bequest,  by  his  Will  (which  was  proved  by  myself,  Mr.  George 
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Henry  Goodman,  and  Mr.  Ker  George  Russell  Vaizey,  the  executors,  on  the 
1 2th  December,  1899),  he  directed  the  payment,  upon  the  death  of  his  widow, 
of  the  £2,000  (less  duty)  to  the  Vicars  and  Churchwardens  for  the  time 
being  of  the  parishes  of  Thatcham  and  Coldash  upon  trust  to  distribute  the 
income  annually  sometime  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day,  either  in 
money  or  in  the  purchase  of  food,  fuel,  or  clothing,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Vicars  and  Churchwardens  in  the  following  proportions :  —  two-thirds  of  the 
income  for  the  poor  of  Thatcham,  and  the  remaining  one-third  for  the  poor 
of  Coldash. 

In  consequence  of  the  regretted  death  of  Mrs.  Barfield  (who  survived 
her  husband  only  seventeen  months),  the  legacy  has  become  payable,  and 
has  been  paid  to  the  Vicars  and  Churchwardens  accordingly.  The  whole 
of  the  money  has  been  invested  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  of 
£3  u.  yd.  in  hand),  and  I  am  informed  is  now  represented  by — 

£287  South  Eastern  Railway  4^  per  cent,  consolidated  guaranteed  stock, 

£385  »  „         4  per  cent,  debenture  stock, 

£380  Great  Eastern  Railway          „  „  and 

£3 1 i  ,.  „          consolidated  4  per  cent,  rent  charge  stock, 

standing  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  David  Peirce,  Mr.  William  Scriven, 
Mr.  Bernard  James  Brooks,  and  Mr.  William  Hanks  (the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens of  Thatcham),  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Smith  Grindle,  Mr.  Ernest  Harris 
and  Mr.  Francis  John  Elliott  (the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Coldash). 

As  my  late  friend  has  dealt  so  exhaustively  in  his  book  on  the  charities 
of  Thatcham,  it  is,  I  think,  due  to  his  memory  that  the  particulars  of  this, 
his  own  charitable  bequest,  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  added  to  the  list  of  charities  and  endowments  contained  in  Book  III. 

For  Thatcham  he  had  ever  a  warm  affection,  and  I  can  say  truly  that 
this  book  of  his,  dealing  with  his  natal  place,  its  Churches  and  manors,  was 
a  labour  of  love,  but  which,  alas,  he  was  not  destined  to  see  in  print. 

EDMUND    T.    CHILD. 
5  Plowden  Buildings,   Templer 

October  jist,  1901. 
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CHAPTER    I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

§   i.    The  name  of  That  chain.. 

THE  earliest  spelling  of  the  name  given  to  this  place  which  has  been 
met  with  is  Thcec-ham :  it  is  so  spelt  in  the  copy  of  a  will  belonging 

to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century ;  while  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
of  1086  it  is  spelt  Tace-ham. 

The  place  was  probably  thus  named  from  being  the  Ham  or  'Home8' 
of  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  THAEC,  TAG,  or  TACE,  the  c  in  the  last  case 
being  pronounced  as  if  written  k.  A  very  large  number  of  the  names 
of  Saxon  land-holders  seem  to  have  been  of  one  syllable,  but  apparently 
the  same  name  occurs  written  with  the  vowel  a,  e,  or  i  as  a  termination, 
causing  the  name  probably  to  be  pronounced  as  two  syllables. 

In  later  documents,  between  the  years  1125  and  1644,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix15,  the  name  is  variously  spelt.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  till  the  year  1597  that  we  find  the  second  t  inserted,  and  the 
name  spelt  exactly  as  .it  is  now.  One  example  is  significant,  namely,  in 
a  charter  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  of  about  the  year  1150  the  possessive 
case  of  the  first  syllable  is  used,  and  the  name  appears  as  Taches-ham. 

The  initial  T  in  the  later  spellings  may  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  th  or  letter  '  thorn c,'  and  the  original  pronunciation  has 
probably  survived  in  the  present  spelling.  The  list  of  spellings  above 
referred  to,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  few  instances  of  the  use  of  the  th 
even  in  the  twelfth  century. 

[So  far  as  has  been  observed  the  name  T/taec,  Tac,  or  Tace  does  not  occur 
in  any  chronicle,  or  attached  as  a  signature  to  any  przeconquest  charter,  but 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  several  instances  of  the  very  similar  name  of  Toe, 
with  the  variations  of  Toka  and  Take  (occasionally  written  Toclia  and  Toche), 

a  There  are  other   vills  or  hamlets  within  the  "  Saxon  J>  and  b  used  (indiscriminately)  to  denote 

parish    having    the    same    termination,    such    as  "  both  sounds  now  represented  by  th  ;  in  middle 

Crook-ham,  Midg-ham,  and  Green-ham:  whilst  in  "English  b  soon  went  out  of  use,   whilst  J>  and 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  several  villages  "  th  were  both   used  by  the  scribes.     The  letter 

also  similarly  named,  such  as  Been-ham,  Ben-ham,  "J>   was   assimulated   in   shape   to  y,   till   at   last 

Frils-ham.     Most  of  these  are  probably  so  called  "both  were  written  alike,  hence  ye,  yl  (really, 

from  the  owners'  names,  but  some,  perhaps,  from  "  the,  that)  are  not  unfrequently  pronounced   by 

local  circumstances.  "  modern  Englishmen  likejv  and_va/." 

b  See  Appendix  I.     The  list  is  in  chronological  An    instance    of    the    th    being    written    as    J> 

order,  and  besides  the  dates  the  exact  references  is  to  be  found  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  amongst 

to  the  documents  relied  on  a- e  given.  those    in    Sir    George    Cornewalls'    Series,    from 

0  Mr.    Skeat   in   his    Etymological    Dictionary,  Reginald    fitz  Peter  to   one   Gilbert   le    Wyte   of 

under   the   heading  of  "Th,"  says,    "This   is  a  Thornford  Mill  at  Crookham,   written   )>ornford, 

"distinct   letter   from    T,   and   ought   to    have   a  and  dated  before  1286. 
"  distinct    symbol.       Formerly    we    find    Anglo- 
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occur  amongst  the  holders  'in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.'  In  the 
use  both  of  the  k.  as  also  of  the  ch  before  the  vowel,  the  Domesday  scribes 
would  appear  to  have  been  desirous  to  represent  the  hard  sound  to  the  c, 
before  the  vowel.  Possibly  in  most  cases  they  wrote  from  dictation,  and 
so  simply  followed  as  best  they  could  the  pronunciation. 

Although,  however,  the  particular  name  of  Tac  or  its  variations  does 
not  occur  amongst  the  names  of  persons  handed  down  to  us,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  names  of  certain  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
owner  of  the  Berkshire  Vill  was  not  the  only  land-lord  so  named.  The 
Domesday  Survey  alone  provides  the  following  examples. 

Besides  the  Tace-ham  in  Berkshire  (fol.  56  verso,  col.  2)  we  find  a  Tace- 
ham  in  Sussex  (fol.  29,  col.  i),  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  is  now 
spelt  Thake-ham.  Next  we  have  Tace-brok  in  Warwickshire  (fol.  240  verso, 
col.  2),  and  this  is  now  spelt  in  the  Ordnance  Map  Tach-brook&  ;  and  next 
a  Tace-berie  in  Hampshire  (fol.  42  verso,  col.  2),  which  in  the  charter  granting 
the  same  in  A.D.  903  is  spelt  Tach-buri,  and  on  the  Ordnance  Map  Tatch- 
bury*.  Taca-tone  in  Dorset  (fol.  84,  col.  i)  has  not  been  identified,  so  that 
the  modern  spelling  cannot  be  given. 

Next  we  find  a  Tack-lie  in  Oxfordshire  (fol.  157,  col.  2),  now  spelt 
Tack-ley ;  also  a  Tach-leia  in  Essex  (II.  fol.  21,  50  and  65),  now  spelt 
Take-ley. 

Lastly  Tacke-steade,  also  in  the  same  county  (II.  fol.  38  verso),  now  spelt 
Thax-ted. 

This  series,  besides  shelving  the  variety  of  suffix  to  which  this  owner's 
name  is  applied,  namely  ham,  brook,  ton,  burgh,  ley,  and  stead — all  very 
common  terminations — shews  the  variety  of  forms  into  which  the  simple 
Tac  or  Tace.has  developed,  namely  Tach,  Tak,  Thake,  Thax  and  ThatcJi. 

In  addition  to  the  Domesday  examples  one  should  be  noted  which 
occurs  in  a  series  of  acquittances  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  of  the 
tenth  century,  namely  Taecc-inga-wyrth,  that  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
tribe  or  rather  family  of  Taec,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  These  or  Tac, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  same  name  f. 

While  the  great  majority  of  places  in  existence  before  the  Conquest 
seem  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  names  of  the  existing  tenants, 
rather  than  from  the  signification  of  the  word,  and  probably  Tace-ham  is 

d  [Indexed  usually  as  Bishop's  Tachbrook.]  '  [The  acquittances  are  given  by  a  resident  at 
e  [The  Charter  is  a  grant  of  several  lands  by  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire.  His  three  daughters 
King  Edward  the  Elder  to  Hyde  Abbey,  Win-  had  married  certain  persons  whose  names  and 
Chester.  It  is  printed  in  Kemble  C.  D.  No.  336,  abodes  are  given,  and  amongst  them  was  '  ^Elfstan 
from  Harl.  MS.  1761,  fol.  47.  The  entry  runs,  of  Taccinga-wyrth.  The  place  has  not  been  de- 
'  Slastede  et  Tatchburi  cum  una  hida  et  dimidia.'  termined  ;  though  the  father  lives  in  Hertfordshire, 
Tachbury  Mount  and  Tachhury  Manor  are  given  and  one  or  two  of  the  places  named  in  the  docu- 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  4  miles  S.W.  of  ment  can  be  identified  with  places  in  the  county, 
Romsey,  and  no  doubt  with  this  the  entry  is  to  be  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Yill  was  in  Hertford- 
identified,  though  Sla-stede,  with  which  the  clerk  shire.  The  text  is  printed  from  MS.  Cotton,  Tib. 
has  joined  it,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  hamlet  B.  v.  fol.  76,  in  Kemble,  C.  D.,  No.  1354,  and 
of  Slack -stead,  4  miles  N.E.  of  Komsey.]  in  Thorpe's  Dipl.  p.  649.] 
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no  exception,  it  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked  that  the  syllable  Thatch — 
the  spelling  now  adopted — is  itself  a  Saxon  word,  and  was  written  '  thaec,'  and 
that  it  might  be  argued  that  the  ham  was  possibly  so  called  from  providing 
material  for  thatchin  g.  ] 


§  2.     The  Physical  Features  of  the  District. 

[The  district  in  which  Thatcham  lies  belongs,  geologically  speaking, 
to  the  lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  beds,  that  is  to  say,  the  beds  of  sands 
and  clays  resting  immediately  on  the  chalk.  The  great  range  of  the  chalk 
hills  on  the  north  dtp  gently  southwards  towards  the  Kennet,  covered 
even  on  the  higher  levels  with  occasional  patches  of  these  sandy  beds; 
while  on  the  lower  levels  adjoining  the  Kennet  and  the  Enborne  the  chalk 
is  completely  covered  by  them.  South  of  this  district  the  chalk  rises  again 
in  the  bold  and  rounded  escarpments  of  the  Hampshire  Ridge,  while 
at  Inkpen  Hill,  some  ten  miles  south-west  of  Thatcham,  the  chalk  reaches 
an  elevation  of  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  spots 
in  the  south  of  England. 

These  Tertiary  beds  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  chalk  belong  to  what 
are  known  as  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Series.  These  are  again  covered 
in  several  places  by  the  well  known  London  clay,  and  this  in  places  again 
by  the  Bagshot  Series  of  sands  with  their  several  divisions. 

On  Crookham  Heath  shallow  cuttings  of  some  5  or  6  feet  may  sometimes 
be  seen,  shewing  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  represented  by  pale 
yellowish  white  sand,  which  rest  on  the  chalk  surmounted  by  pale  greenish 
white  clay,  often  mottled  with  red.  Over  this  comes  the  London  clay, 
represented  by  a  pale  ferruginous  brown  clay,  often  with  a  bed  of  small  black 
and  white  flint  pebbles  at  the  junction.  As  a  rule  all  these  beds  are  capped 
by  loose  gravels,  presumably  of  a  much  later  period. 

In  some  of  the  pits  near,  the  Reading  beds  alone  may  be  seen  reaching 
a  thickness  of  some  thirty  feet,  and  the  London  clay  in  other  pits  to 
a  still  greater  thickness. 

The  Bagshot  Series  of  beds,  consisting  of  clays  and  sands  but  varying 
in  different  localities,  will  be  found  capping  the  higher  ground  of  Hartshill 
and  Bucklebury  Common  north  of  Thatcham,  and  are  well  seen  in  some 
of  the  pits.  They  here  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  sands  passing  downwards 

f  [There  is  a   curious  and  indeed  puzzling  in-  And  soc,  but  the  MS.  itself  being  of  the  eleventh 

stance  of  the  use  of  the  word  tace — for  so  it  is  century,  and  the  explanation  being  added  of  swin- 

written — in  the  proclamation  of   Bishop  Oswald,  sceade,  militate  against  supposing  the  tace  to  be  a 

c.  970,  preserved  in  the  Worcester  Cartulary  (M.S.  transcriber's  error  for  sac.    Thorpe  (Dipl.  p.  660) 

Cotton,  Tib.  A.   xiii.  fol.   134).     The  passage  in  has  a  note  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory, 

question  relates  to  payments  to  the  Church,  and  He  interprets  the  second  word  as   '  swine-shade,' 

the  tenants  are  to  pay  all  that  is  due,   '  namely,  that   is,   the   beeches  and   oaks  which   afforded  a 

all    those    things    which    are    called    in    English  covering   or  shelter  for  swine,   and  derived  from 

"ciricsceott  and  toll,  that  is  theloneum,  and  tace,  theccan,  to  cover  or  to  thatch.    Relying,  however,  on 

that  is  swin-sceade."'     Church-scot  and  toll  oc-  a  note  of  Bishop  Kennett,  he  also  suggests  a  connec- 

cur  frequently,  and  toll  is  often  followed  by  sac  tion  with  '  tack'  a  term  signifying  a  tythe  of  swine.] 

B  2 
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into  coarse  brown   ferruginous  sands   forming   the   passage   into   the  London 
clay  beneath  them. 

The  fossils  in  these  Eocene  beds,  as  a  rule,  are  not  common,  but  here 
and  there  in  the  Reading  series  oyster  beds  are  found.  During  the  making 
of  the  Railway  from  Basingstoke  to  Reading,  some  six  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  district,  portions  of  the  line  passed  through  the  London  clay,  and  some 
sixty  different  species  of  fossil  shells  were  identified.] 

The  superficial  deposits,  consisting  of  sandy  clays  and  gravels,  still 
form  the  subject  of  much  discussion  as  to  their  age  and  origin.  Some 
of  these  beds,  notably  those  on  Inkpen  Common,  contain  numerous  blocks 
of  the  Greywethers  sandstone,  known  commonly  as  Sarsen  stones,  the  same 
as  those  which  have  provided  the  great  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge. 

In  the  clay  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet, 
near  to  Pigeon's  Farm  at  Greenham,  lying  embedded  at  from  three  to 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  are  some  of  these  large  stones  varying  in  length 
from  two  to  five  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  one  to  three  feet ;  which  from 
their  great  size  and  the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  naturally  excite 
considerable  interest  to  the  geologist. 

Professor  Rupert  Jones,  who  has  made  the  subject  of  the  Sarsen  stones 
his  especial  study,  asserts  that  they  often  lie  along  hedgerows — sometimes 
they  are  found  in  gravel  beds  of  the  surface — and  are  the  only  durable 
stone  in  some  districts,  and  frequently  are  used  as  stepping-stones,  in  large 
and  small  edifices,  churches,  &c.,  sometimes  for  paving  and  gate-posts. 
In  shape  they  are  more  or  less  quadrangular,  longer  than  broad,  and  much 
broader  than  thick ;  they  may  be  plain  and  smooth  or  undulating  and 
irregular,  with  hollows  on  the  surface,  while  one  face  is  usually  flatter 
than  the  other.  The  same  authority,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
geological  district  of  Thatcham  and  the  neighbourhood,  states  that  the 
size  of  these  stones  varies  in  length  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  in  breadth 
from  two  to  four  feet,  and  in  thickness  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  that  they 
are  from  half  a  ton  to  nearly  four  tons  in  weight. 

The  stones  used  for  building  the  lower  part  of  Thatcham  church  tower, 
and  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time,  were  probably  brought  from 
Greenham,  and  reduced  to  the  size  required  for  the  purpose. 

The  bones  of  extinct  animals  are  also  at  times  found  in  these  superficial 
beds.  A  fine  skull  of  the  Bos  primigenius  was  presented  to  the  Newbury 
Museum  by  the  late  Dr.  Bunny  ;  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the  peat  in  Ham 
Marsh  near  the  Thatcham  turnpike  gate.  Another  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  same  Bos  primigenius  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Padbury,  which  was  also  dug  from  Ham  Marsh,  and  this  was  shewn 
to  the  Members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  who  met  in  Newbury 
in  i859h.  Horn  cores  and  portions  of  the  skull  of  the  Bos  primigenius  and 
also  of  the  Bos  longifrons  have  been  found  in  the  peat  at  Speen  Moor. 

h  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  248,  249. 
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The  soils  in  the  Parish  of  Thatcham  are  principally:  (i)  peat,  in  beds 
along  the  line  of  the  river  Kennet,  which,  in  some  places,  are  as  much  as 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  they  vary  in  depth  from  three  to  fifteen  feet. 
(2)  Gravel  and  sand,  on  either  side  of  the  peat,  rising  gently  on  the  north 
side  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Thatcham, 
but  on  the  south  side  more  suddenly  and  precipitously,  and  in  some  places 
close  to  the  river.  (3)  Clay  mixed  with  the  gravel  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  hills  or  ridges  forming  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
Kennet  valley.  (4)  Gravel,  sand  and  bog  earth,  on  the  highest  parts  of 
each  of  these  ridges,  which  are  more  or  less  stony  towards  the  summits. 
These  high  grounds  comprise  on  the  south  the  large  and  beautiful  commons 
of  Crookham  and  Greenham,  and  on  the  north  what  was  formerly  known 
as  Coldash  Common  and  Burton's  Heath. 

Of  the  streams  in  this  district  the  largest  is  the  Kennet,  running  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  parish  from  west  to  east.  The  next  is  the  Au-borne, 
sometimes  called  Aid-borne,  corrupted  into  En-borne,  which  not  only  forms 
its  southern  boundary  for  about  three  miles,  but  is  also  the  line  of  division 
there  between  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Hants.  This  river  runs  into  the 
Kennet  near  Aldermaston  Mill.  A  third,  the  Lam-bourne  stream,  enters 
the  parish  near  Shaw,  and,  after  flowing  through  it  for  about  a  mile,  joins 
the  Kennet  at  Ham  Mill.  These  rivers,  especially  the  Kennet,  are  fed  during 
their  course  through  the  parish  by  the  small  rivulets  from  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  valley.  All  of  them  are  used  for  milling  purposes.  The  Kennet 
is  made  available  for  driving  four  mills,  namely,  Greenham,  Ham,  Chamber- 
house  and  Colthrop  Mills.  On  the  Auborne  there  was  formerly  a  mill 
at  Thorn-ford,  and  one  still  exists  lower  down  at  Hyde  End ;  and  the 
Lam-borne  works  a  second  mill  at  Ham. 

[  It  may  be  useful  to  add  a  note  or  so  as  to  the  levels  of  the  district. 
The  datum  adopted  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  for  their  map  is  the  mean  level 
of  the  Sea ',  and  the  ground  on  which  St.  Mary's  Church  of  Thatcham 
stands  is  253  feet  above  that  level.  On  the  north,  both  at  Old  Henwick 
Farm  and  at  Hartshill  Farm,  300  feet  is  reached.  Then  passing  further 
northward,  though  the  ground  undulates  and  is  divided  up  by  combes,  a  much 
higher  level  is  attained.  The  road  by  Ramsbury  Corner  reaches  a  level  of 
457  feet,  and  St.  Mark's  Church,  Cold  Ash,  is  at  the  level  of  503  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Descending  due  south  from  Thatcham  Church  the  Kennet  is  reached 
in  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  level  of  the  water  may  be  reckoned  here 
at  about  210  feetk.  But  the  land  on  the  other  side  rises  somewhat  rapidly. 
The  road  along  the  ridge  of  Crookham  Common  is  370  feet  above  the  datum 

1  [This  has  been  obtained  by  a  large  number  of  k  [Near  Bone  Mill  on  the  west,  where  the  Ken- 
observations  at  all  seasons,  and  subject  to  all  and  net  first  touches  the  Parish,  the  water  level  may 
varied  influences  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  from  be  reckoned  at  about  230  feet,  and  at  Brimpton 
which  the  levelling  of  all  England  was  started.  Mill  on  the  east,  where  it  leaves  the  Parish,  at 
To  this  one  datum  all  the  Bench-marks  refer.]  about  195  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.] 
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at  the  eastern  end,  and  387  feet  at  the  western  ;  passing  the  boundary,  and 
continued  along  Greenham  Common  it  reaches  396  feet.  Then  further  south 
the  land  slopes  down  into  the  En-borne  Valley,  the  water  of  the  stream 
at  Thornford  Bridge  being  about  230  feet  above  sea  level.] 

§  3.     The  extent  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Thatcham. 

As  originally  constituted,  and  down  to  the  year  1859,  the  parish  of 
Thatcham  comprised  not  only  the  parish  now  known  by  that  name,  but  also 
those  of  Midgham  and  Greenham,  which  were  formerly  two  chapelries  in 
the  parish,  as  well  as  the  newly-formed  ecclesiastical  district  of  Cold  Ash, 
all  forming  one  large  area  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennet  Valley.  It  was 
the  most  extensive  parish  in  the  county,  excepting  that  of  Lambourne,  being 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  its  original  boundaries  being  as  follows: — 
on  the  east  the  parish  of  Woolhampton,  on  the  north  that  of  Bucklebury,  on 
the  north-west  Chieveley  parish,  on  the  west  Shaw  and  Newbury,  and  on  the 
south  the  river  Enborne. 

From  the  south-east  corner,  close  to  Brimpton  Church,  to  the  extreme 
north-west,  at  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Red  Farm,  Shaw,  the 
distance  is  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  about  the  same  from  Upper  Woolhampton, 
at  the  north-east  end  of  the  parish,  to  the  grounds  of  Sandleford  Priory  at 
the  south-western  extremity.  From  the  most  southern  point  of  the  parish, 
about  half-a-mile  south  of  George's  Farm,  Crookham,  to  the  north  end  of  the 
parish  at  Cold  Ash  the  distance  is  also  about  six  miles.  In  the  Ordnance 
map  the  area  of  the  whole  parish,  with  its  two  chapelries  of  Greenham  and 
Midgham,  is  stated  to  be  11,864^  acres;  of  this  number  Thatcham  contains 
7, 865  ^  acres,  Midgham  1,435^  acres,  and  Greenham  2,563^  acres.  Within 
this  area  are  comprised  seven  manors,  of  which  five  are  particularly  specified 
in  Domesday,  namely,  Thatcham,  Midgham,  Greenham,  Colthrop  and  Crook- 
ham  ;  out  of  the  last  of  these  the  sub-manor  of  Chamberhouse  was  created 
in  or  about  the  year  1445,  and  the  reputed  manor  of  Henwick  was  probably 
assumed  to  be  such  by  the  family  of  the  Raymonds  when  they  acquired 
the  Henwick  Estate,  which  was  situate  within  the  manor  of  Thatcham. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  these  several  manors  will  be  treated  some- 
what fully. 

In  about  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the  old  town  of  Thatcham,  which 
lies  exactly  half-way  between  London  and  Bath  on  the  Great  Western  high 
road,  53  miles  distant  from  each  city;  the  53rd  milestone  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

§  4.     The  Hundred  of  Thatcham. 

By  the  eleventh  century  Tace-ham  gave  its  name  to  the  Hundred 
in  which  it  was  situated,  as  we  learn  from  the  Domesday  Record.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Manors  against  which  the  words  'IN  TACEHAM 
H'D  '  are  written  : — 


Name  of  Manor. 

• 

1  Taceham 

2  Coserige 

3  Greneham 

4  Deritone 

5  Migeham 

6  Brintone 

7  Brintone 

8  Coserige 

9  Vlvritone 

10  Essages 

11  Bagenore 

12  Spone 

13  Walsince 

14  Coserige 

15  Acenge 
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Tenens  in  Capite 
Temp.  Willelmi 

Rex 

Abbatia  S.  Petri  sur  Dive 
Henricus  cle  Ferieres 
Willelmus  Loveth 
Ghilo  frater  Ansculfi 
Robertas  films  Girold 
Radulfus  de  Mortemer 

)>  » 

Ernulfus  de  Hesding 
Hugo  Filius  Baldri[ci] 
Hunfridus  Camerarius 
Hunfridus  Vis  de  Leu 
Bernardus  Accipitrarius 
(The  Thane)  Edwardus 
„  Cola 

Aluui 


Assessed  at 

Ref.  to 

T. 

R.E.             T.W. 

Cal. 

2 

hides 

56  verso  2 

a 

i)           ° 

59  verse  2 

5 

,,           2  hides 

60  tww  i 

8 

,,           i       „ 

6  1  mto  2 

5 

,,                 2           „ 

6  i  verso  2 

43 

%  »           3^  » 

62  ratftf  2 

3; 

X  „           ^  „ 

62  ZWJ0  I 

T 

22<    ,, 

62  wrjo  i 

I  0 

„                 2           ,, 

62  »e;-w  2 

5 

,,                2           „ 

62  verso  2 

3 

»                 J           )) 

63  r«rfo  i 

10 

5           ., 

63  redo  i 

i 

J^    ,, 

63  ra/0  2 

i 

)>                 1           )l 

63  wrw  i 

3 

»                 2           » 

63  verso  i 

i 

„ 

63  wrw  2 

To  the  above  16  manors  entered  under  separate  assessments  may  perhaps 
be  added : — 


Name  of  Manor. 
17   Crochcctrope 


Tenens  in  Capite 
Temp.  Willelmi 

Comes  Ebroicensis 


Assessed  at 
T.R.E.  T.W. 

i  hide         i  hide 


Ref.  to 
Col. 

60  recto  i 


It  has  no  hundred  marked  against  it,  and  though  the  preceding 
entry  is  marked,  "IN  BORGEDEBERIE  Hd,"  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  this  entry  belongs  to  the  same  hundred,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  considered  a  seventeenth  Manor  in  Thatcham  Hundred  '. 

On  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large  Parish  of 
Tacchain  (No.  i)  or  Thatcham  has  adjoining  it,  on  the  north-west, 
a  hamlet  spelt  in  the  modern  Ordnance  maps  Curridge,  but  in  older  maps 
Courage.  It  is  now  included  in  the  Parish  of  Chieveleym,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  some  7,400  acres :  but  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  where  the  name 
was  spelt  Coseridge,  it  was  assessed  as  three  different  manors  (Nos.  2, 
IO,  15).  To  the  South  of  this,  will  be  seen,  is  a  Parish  and  Village  named 
in  the  Official  Census  returns  as  'Shaw  cum  Donington.'  Donnington  is 
a  tithing,  and  the  area  of  the  two  together  amounts  to  1,989  acres.  The 
name  Essages  (No.  10)  has  been  corrupted  into  Shaw,  while  Deriton  (No.  4) 
is  possibly  an  error  of  the  scribe  for  Deniton,  now  Donnington,  which 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  spelt  Dennington". 


1  At  the  same  time  there  are  considerations 
which  render  it  possible  that  this  manor,  though 
now  well  within  the  limits  of  Thatcham  Parish, 
was  at  the  time  the  Survey  was  taken  included 
in  Bucklebury  Hundred.  See/<u/,  pp.  20-21. 

m  In  all  probability  that  part  of  Chieveley  Parish 
known  as  Snelsmcre  was  included  in  one  of  the 


3  manors,   but  the  manor  of  Chieveley  is  marked 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  in  Roeberg  hundred. 

n  Camden,  Britannia,  ed  1587,  p.  165.  Hinc 
Lamborn  rivulo  recepto,  quod  Dennington  quon- 
dam Chauceri  et  postea  De  la  Polorum  castellum 
exiguum  preterit. 
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Adjoining  Donnington  and  Shaw  on  the  west  is  the  large  Parish  of 
Speen,  often  spelt  Spene  (the  name  being  derived  from  the  Roman  station 
Spince),  and  in  the  Survey  Spone  (No.  12),  possibly  the  e  being  misread 
by  the  scribe  as  if  an  o ;  and  to  the  north-west  of  Church  Speen  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  Wood  Speen  and  Speen-ham  land)  will  be  seen  the 
hamlet  of  Bagnor,  the  representative  of  the  Manor  of  Bagenore  (No.  u). 
The  rest  of  the  Parish— namely,  Marsh  Benham  and  Stockcross— was 
not  included,  and  indeed  at  the  present  time  the  Parish  is  divided  between 
the  modern  hundreds  of  Faircross  and  Kintbury  Eagle. 

To  the  south-west  of  Thatcham,  originally  comprised  within  the  Parish, 
is  Grene-ham  (No.  3),  usually  spelt  Green-ham;  and  due  south,  and  still 
within  the  Parish,  will  be  seen  the  name  of  Crook-ham— surviving  in 
Crook-ham  Common,  and  spelt  in  the  Survey  Croche-ham  (No.  16).  Com- 
prised also  within  the  present  Parish  of  Thatcham  the  names  of  Col-throp 
Farm  and  Col-throp  Mill  will  be  observed,  the  modern  surviving  name  of 
Croclies-trop  (No.  17). 

To  the  east  of  Thatcham  again  are  two  moderately  sized  Parishes, 
namely,  Brimpton  on  the  South  and  Midgham  on  the  North,  the  former 
comprising  an  area  of  1,692  acres,  the  latter  1,428  acres.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  first  appears  in  the  Survey  as  Brintone,  and  was  separated  into  two  manors 
(Nos.  6  and  7),  and  the  second  spelt  Migeham,  forming  one  manor  (No.  5). 

Fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  Manors  named  are  thus  accounted  for, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  identification  with  surviving  names 
of  places.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  three  there  is  some  difficulty. 

The  name  Ac-enge  (No.  15)  appears  to  have  been  wholly  lost.  Oak-ing, 
or  Woking,  would  be  the  natural  modern  representative,  but  such  nowhere 
occurs  within  or  adjoining  the  hundred  °. 

More  satisfactory,  however,  is  the  identification  of  Uluri-tone  (No.  9) 
with  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Parish  of  Newbury.  Here  we  have  the 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Tenant  in  Capite,  Ernulf 
of  Hesding,  and  his  benefactions  to  the  new  '  bourg,'  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Kennet  from  Spene,  are  fully  recorded  in  Mr.  Money's  "  History 
of  Newbury  p."  The  new  borough  gave  its  name  to  the  Manor;  and  so  the 
name  of  Uluritone1'  was  wholly  lost.  And  from  this  manor  soon  afterwards 
a  considerable  portion  was  ajlotted  to  the  Priory  of  Sandelford,  founded 
by  one  of  the  successors  of  Ernulf  of  Hesding.  The  map  shews  that 

0  Wokingham,  some  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Read-  wick,   but   gives   no    good    reason.      Mr.    Mount 

ing,   has   amongst  others   been  suggested   by  the  claims  it  for  Was-ing  (Berks  .Archaeol.  Quarterly 

Rev.    W.    Bawdwen    (Domesday,    Berks,    vol.    i.  Journal,  Oct.,  1894). 

p.  512),  but  it  is  much  too  far  off.     Equally  un-  P  Cap.  IV.  53—57. 

satisfactory  is  the  late  Mr.  Mowat's  identification  «  The  Tenant  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 

with  Lock  inge  near  Wantage,  nowhere  near  the  fessor  is  given  as  Ulward,  and  another  Manor  of 

hundred  of  Thatcham.     Mr.  Money,   in  his  His-  Ernulf  of  Hesding  was  held  by  Ulward  Wit.     Ul- 

tory   of    Newbury,   places   Acenge    in    Thatcham  ward's-ton   may  be   the   origin  of  the  name,   but 

Parish,  and  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  Hen  the  natural  derivation  would  be  Wulfric's-ton. 
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a  line  drawn  from  the  south-western  corner  of  Speen  direct  to  the  river 
Enborne,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  County,  exactly  includes  this  Manor, 
and  makes  the  area  of  the  Hundred  compact. 

The  one  manor  remaining  to  identify  is  Walsince  *  (No.  13),  held  by 
the  King's  Keeper  of  the  Hawks.  The  name  of  a  single  hide  may  well 
have  been  lost,  but  it  has  generally  been  associated  with  the  modern  parish 
of  Wasing8,  which  contains  an  area  of  682  acres. 

Thatcham  Hundred,  in  or  about  the  year  1276',  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  part  being  called  Faircross  Hundred,  and  comprising  amongst 
others  the  two  manors  (lying  within  the  original  parish  of  Thatcham)  of 
Midgham  and  Greenham,  the  other  forming  a  portion  of  Reading  Hundred. 
This  part  included  the  remaining  two  manors  (also  lying  within  the  original 
parish  of  Thatcham)  of  Thatcham  and  Crookham u.  It  is  significant  to 
notice  that  this  portion  of  Reading  Hundred,  which  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  bulk  or  principal  area  of  that  Hundred,  comprises  also  the  manor 
of  Bucklebury,  so  that  apparently  when  the  name  of  the  Hundred  was  changed 
it  was  determined  to  keep  these  two  parishes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hundred  of  Reading. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  two  churches 
of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  had  for  many  years  previously  been  appropriated 
towards  the  support  of  an  important  institution  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots 
of  Reading,  and  closely  connected  with  that  Abbey,  as  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  manors  of  Thatcham  and  Crookham 
were  both  held  of  the  Abbey"  may  perhaps  afford  some  explanation  of  the 
isolation  of  this  part  of  Reading  Hundred. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  change  are  not  quite  clear,  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  which  may  have  led 
to  it.  It  was  made  during  the  tenure 'of  office,  as  abbot  of  Reading,  of  one 
Robert  de  Burghate,  of  whom  some  mention  will  presently  be  made. 

The  foundation  charter  of  Reading  Abbey  conferred  special  powers 
on  the  abbots  to  hold  the  Hundred  Court.  The  language  of  the  charter 
is  as  follows  : — 

"Let  the  Abbot  and  his  monks  have  the  hundreds  and  all  pleas  concerning 
their  men  and  all  their  possessions  and  of  strangers  making  forfeiture  therein  or 
intercepted  there  with  any  thing  forfeited  "  "  "  And  let  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Reading  have  throughout  all  their  possessions  all  justice  for  assault  and  thefts 
and  murders,  concerning  the  shedding  of  blood  and  breach  of  the  peace  as  much  as 
pertains  to  the  royal  power."  *  *  "  And  to  the  [courts  of  the]  hundreds  of  Reading 
and  of  Leominster  let  there  come  the  men  of  the  surrounding  manors  according  to 
the  custom  of  former  times." 

r  [The  writing  makes  the  last  syllable  distinctly  can  be  applied   to  Wasing,  unless  Mr.   Mount's 

ince,   but  the  scribe  may  have  intended  to  have  suggestion  of  Acenge  (No.  15)  be  accepted.] 
written  inge.]  <•  Bod.  Berks  Miscell.  Notices,  Clarke  MS.  Top. 

•  [It  is  not  probable  that  the  /  would  be  dropped.  Berks,  d.  4. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there          u  Ibid, 
is  no  other  name  in  the  Berkshire  Domesday  which  r  Testa  [or  Cesta]  de  Nevill,  1216—1307. 
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From  these  enactments  we  understand  that  the  abbots  possessed  almost 
absolute  authority  in  cases  coming  within  not  only  the  province  of  their 
hundred  court  of  Reading,  but  also  of  those  hundred  courts  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  large  possessions  of  the  abbey  throughout  the  country  were 
situated.  With  these  extensive  powers  they  would  have  had  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  a  reconstruction  of  the  Thatcham  court,  or  in  trans- 
ferring its  jurisdiction  to,  or  amalgamating  it  with,  that  of  other  courts,  if 
the  occasion  or  necessity  for  so  doing  should  arise.  This,  it  would  seem,  is 
exactly  what  they  did  in  regard  to  the  hundred  court  of  Thatcham. 

There  are  very  few  records  of  the  proceedings  of  these  courts  dealing  with 
subjects  affecting  the  rights  or  possessions  of  the  abbey,  but  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls  for  the  year  1276  there  are  some  brief  entries  relating  to  proceedings 
between  the  abbot  and  Reginald  fitz  Peter  as  to  the  rights  of  their  property 
at  Crookham.  The  hundred  court  of  Gossctfeld  *  found  that  Reginald  fitz 
Peter  had  a  right  of  free  warren  at  Crocham,  but  it  was  unable  to  say  by  what 
authority  or  from  what  time  he  held  it,  and  they  further  declared  that  he 
exceeded  his  bounds.  In  another  enquiry  made  by  the  hundred  court  of 
Reading  upon  the  same  subject2  that  court  likewise  returned  the  same  verdict, 
and  it  declared  also  in  express  terms  that  Reginald  fitz  Peter  had  appropriated 
land  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Reading  and  others. 

Robert  de  Burghate  was  the  abbot  at  this  date  ;  he  had  been  elected 
in  1268,  and  from  the  account  given  of  him  it  would  seem  that  he  acted 
in  a  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  manner*  in  the  administration  of  the 
abbey  property,  and  that  he  greatly  exceeded  his  powers,  which  probably  led 
to  his  being  obliged  to  retire.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1287  b. 

Another  reason  for  transferring  the  manors  of  Thatcham  and  Crookham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Bucklebury  and  possibly  Colthrop  c,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred  court  of  Reading  probably  was  that  these  manors  were  now  held  of 
the  abbey,  and  it  was  found  more  convenient  that  the  legal  questions  concerning 
them  should  be  determined  by  the  abbot's  court  of  the  hundred  of  Reading. 

This  brings  us  very  near  to  the  time  when  first  mention  is  made  of 
Thatcham  having  had  conferred  upon  it  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  Borough. 

§  5 .    Tlie  Borough  of  Tliatcham. 

Although  no  records  .have  been  found  to  shew  distinctly  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  two  incidents  in  the  history  of  Thatcham,  namely 

1  Hundred  Rolls,  4  Edward  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  13.  certain  day,  and  directing  the  sheriff  of  Northum- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  17.  berland  to  summon  him  accordingly  to  answer  for 

a  It  is  stated  of  Robert  de  Burghate  that  without  his  neglecting  to  do  justice.     After  the  death  of 

the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  convent  he  alien-  Robert   de  Burghate  the  abbey  allowed  the  sum 

ated  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  the  priory  of  of  8/.  for  three  refections  and  obits  for  his  soul, 

May,  which  David  I.  had  given  to  the  abbey  that  the  soul  of  Nigellus  his  father,  and  of  Felicia  his 

they  might  pray  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  of  his  mother. 

ancestors.     The  King  of  Scotland  refusing  to  com-  b  Coates'  History  of  Reading,  p.  285,  from  Harl. 

pel  the  bishop  to  give  up  his  purchase,  Edward  I.,  MS.  1708,  fol.  243. 

as  his  superior   lord,    issued   two  writs  requiring  c  Supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 

that  king  to  appear  before  him  in  England  by  a  Survey  it  was  reckoned  as  in  Bucklebury  Hundred. 
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the  abolition  of  their  hundred  court  by  the  abbot,  as  we  suppose,  and  the 
acquisition  of  their  new  honours  from  the  King  himself,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  both  occurred  at  about  the  same  time.  The  King  must  have 
been  displeased  with  the  abbot's  procedure  in  alienating  the  priory  of  May, 
and  possibly  also  the  change  of  the  hundred  was  not  sanctioned  by  him. 

As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  grant  or  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
borough  nothing  has  been  found  that  would  enable  us  to  fix  it,  but  it  may 
probably  be  taken  to  have  been  between  the  years  1276  and  1304,  in  which 
latter  year  the  borough  chapel,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  was  built.  And 
we  strongly  suspect  from  the  recorded  accounts  of  the  high  position  occupied 
by  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham  d,  who  resided  at  Colthrop  Manor-house,  and 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  chapel  was  founded,  that  it  was  through 
his  influence  also  that  the  borough  of  Thatcham  was  incorporated. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  a  change  in  the  title  of  the  manor 
of  Thatcham  was  rendered  necessary.  The  courts  of  that  manor  had  been 
held  periodically  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  but  when  the  borough 
was  established  it  formed  a  distinct  manor  ;  consequently  another,  and 
separate,  annual  court  was  held  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  matters 
relating  to  that  corporation.  It  was  treated  as  a  separate  manor,  of  which 
the  abbot  of  Reading  was  also  the  lord.  The  incorporation  of  this  additional 
body  rendered  an  alteration  necessary  in  the  title  to  be  given  to  the 
respective  jurisdictions,  so  that  they  might  be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other,  seeing  that  one  related  to  the  rights  of  the  town  property  and  the 
other  to  those  of  the  country  estate  ;  and  as  they  could  not  both  be  styled 
"the  manor  of  Thatcham  "  without  causing  confusion,  the  plan  that  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  was  to  designate  the  town  manor  as  "  the  manor  of 
the  borough  of  Thatcham"  and  the  country  manor  as  "the  manor  of  Thatcham, 
otherwise  Henwick  ;  "  Henwick  being  the  place  of  residence  of  the  abbots 
within  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham. 

There  are  some  interesting  records  of  the  fourteenth  century  containing 
the  names  of  the  holders  of  property  in  each  manor  and  the  value  of  their 
estates,  whether  in  land  or  goods.  These  records  are  known  as  the  Lay 
Subsidies,  and  are  the  accounts  of  the  subsidies  levied  on  the  laity,  which 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Crown  revenues.  Amongst  these  Lay 
Subsidies  for  Berks,  temp.  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  are  some  relating  both  to  the  Manor  and  also  to  the  Borough  of 
Thatcham  ;  they  will  be  given  later  on 


e 


d  Some  account  of  the  offices  held  by  Sir  Richard      found  in   the  notes   on   the   history  of  Colthrop 
Fokerham,  under  the  king's  government,  will  be      Manor.  °  See  post,  p.  56. 
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§  6.    The  District  before  the  Saxon  Era. 

'T*HE  remains  of  this  period  are  somewhat  scanty,  and  those  which  exist 
A  are  of  very  uncertain  date.  Grimsbury  Castle,  lying  within  a  mile 
of  the  north  corner  of  Thatcham  Parish,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  British 
fortified  camp  at  a  level  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding  a 
large  tract  of  country.  Naturally  well  situated  for  its  purposes,  the  remains 
of  the  fine  vallum  and  fosse  shew  that  art  was  brought  to  bear  to  render 
it  a  formidable  stronghold. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  but  without 
adequate  grounds.  The  nature  of  the  Danish  warfare  was  not  such  as  to 
suggest  their  making  great  earthworks  so  far  away  from  streams  which 
afforded  their  chief  lines  of  invasion. 

In  many  cases  where  we  find  these  large  British  fortresses  capping 
the  hill  we  find  traces  of  the  square  Roman  camp  of  observation  at  some 
distance  off.  In  this  case  no  such  camp  has  been  observed,  but  it  may 
have  existed,  and  like  many  others  may  have  been  entirely  obliterated 
by  the  plough a.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  Roman  camp 
which  commanded  this  district  was  at  Speen,  about  4  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Grimsbury,  and  this  afterwards  became  the  Roman  station  of  Spines. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Grimsbury  being  applied  to  the  British 
camp  there  have  been  several  conjectures,  just  as  there  have  been  as  to 
the  Grim  dykes  which  are  occasionally  found ;  but  the  materials  for  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  are  absolutely  wanting. 

One  point  of  interest,  however,  as  regards  the  name  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  attention,  that  is,  how  far  the  camp  may  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  the  dyke  or  ditch,  which  has  been  thrown  up  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  Ickleton  Street  and  the  Ickleton  Road,  at  Mongewell,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Streatley,  and  so  12  miles  north-east  of  this  camp,  and  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Grym's  Dyke.  There  seems  at  least  to  be  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  and  possibly  British  road  through 
Thatcham  to  Grimsbury  Castle  was  continued  to  Streatley  b. 

>  [What  was  considered  to  be  a  Roman  spear-  Modern  History'  at  Oxford  in  1804,  in  his  ob- 

head  is  marked  on  the  map  as  found  on  the  east  servations  on  Roman  roads,  &c.,  in  Berkshire 

side  within  a  few  yards  of  the  trench.  This  may  (Cough's  Additional  MSS.,  No.  i),  mentions  an- 

be  adduced  as  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  other  large  Fosse  called  the  Grimmer's  dyke,  be- 

British  camp  having  been  once  attacked  by  the  ginning  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Ufton 

Romans.]  church,  and  running  straight  through  the  whole  of 

b  Dr.  Becke,  rector  of  Ufton,  and  Professor  of  the  parishes  of  Ufton,  Padworth,  and  Aldermaston. 


To  face  p.  12. 
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Grimsbury  Castle.     British  Camp. 
Photo  1897,  by  Miss  Thompson. 


See  p.  12. 
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Roman  Urn  found  at  Hartshill  in  1888. 
In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mount.     Photo  by  Mrs.  Thursby. 


Se«  p   13. 
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Various  specimens  of  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in  the  parish, 
betokening  early  occupation.  In  September,  1888,  some  workmen  in  digging 
for  gravel  in  the  hedge  by  the  road-side,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Mount, 
at  the  top  of  Hartshill,  about  100  yards  along  the  road  beyond  the 
turning  by  the  pond  there,  met  with  three  beautiful  urns ;  two  of  them 
were  unfortunately  injured  in  excavating  the  ground,  but  the  third,  which 
is  very  perfect,  is  now  carefully  preserved  at  Wasing  Place. 

Amongst  other  early  remains,  but  of  very  uncertain  date;  mention  should 
be  made  of  a  discovery  which  took  place  some  few  years  ago  in  the  bed 
of  a  sheet  of  water  at  the  foot  of  Cold  Ash  Hill,  of  a  dwelling  apparently 
erected  on  piles  similar  to  the  lake  villages  discovered  abroad,  but  the 
evidence  from  objects  found,  or  from  surrounding  circumstances,  as  to  date 
was  of  a  very  meagre  kind  °. 

[Of  the  structures  belonging  to  the  period  which  followed  the  Roman 
invasion,  that  is  to  say  those  erected  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  when  the  remains  of  villas  mark  the  places  where  the  Roman 
Governor  or  Generals  had  their  dwelling,  there  are  only  slight  remains  here. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  villa  are  marked  just  south  of  Wellhouse  farm,  and 
other  traces  a  mile  south  of  Hampstead  Norris  Church. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  Roman  Road  running 
westward  from  Silchester,  we  have  to  deal  with  documentary  evidence, 
namely,  that  of  the,  so-called,  Antonine  Itinerary.  Although  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  general  easterly  course  of  the  road,  much  difficulty 
is  found  in  any  attempt  to  trace  it  in  detail.  That  the  Spinae  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  is  in  the  Parish  of  Speen  of  modern  times  there  can  be 
no  question,  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the  Calleva  is  Silchester. 

The  Antonine  Itinerary,  whatever  its  origin  or  whatever  its  date,  is 
a  document  which  in  the  main  may  be  received  as  accurate,  though  there 
may  be  minor  discrepancies  in  the  names  of  the  places  or  the  numbers  of 
the  miles,  both  arising  from  erroneous  transcription. 

The  1 3th  Itinerary  is  headed  '  ITER  AB  IsCA  CALLEVA,  M.P.  CIX.,' 
which  must  be  read  as,  "  The  Road  from  Isca  [Sihtrum]  i.e.  Caerleon  on 
Usk,  to  Calleva  (i.e.  Silchester),  109  miles."  Passing  by  the  first  four 
stations  we  find  CLEVO  M.P.  xv.,  by  which  there  is  no  doubt  Glevum  or 
Gloucester  is  meant:  next  DUROCORNOVIO  M.P.  XIV.,  which  must  be  Corinium, 
i.e.  Cirencester:  next  SPINIS  M.P.  XV. d,  that  is  Speen:  next  CALLEVA  M.P.  XV., 
that  is  Silchester,  15  miles  from  Speen. 

The  I4th  Itinerary  corroborates  the  identification  of  the  last  two  places, 
since  it  is  headed,  '  ITEM  ALIO  ITINERE  AB  ISCA  CALLEVA  M.P.  cm.,' 
that  is,  '  Also  by  another  route  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester  103  miles.' 
Again  passing  by  the  first  three  stations  we  find  AQUIS  SOLIS  M.P.  VI., 
which  must  be  Bath,  6  miles  from  the  previous  station  :  next  VERLUCIONE 

c  [See  Transactions  of  the  Newbury  Field  Club,       perhaps  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
1872-751  p.  15°-]  copyist  has  omitted  some  intermediate  station  of 

d  [The   error  of   xv.   miles  for  Cirencester  is       xiv.  or  xv.  miles.] 
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M.P.  XV. :  next  CUNETIONE  M.P.  XX.,  neither  of  which  sites  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  determined,  though  the  latter  must  be  very  close  to 
Marlborough  :  next  SPINIS  M.P.  XV.,  i.e.  Speen,  and  then  CALLEVA  M.P.  XV. 
as  before.  A  glance  at  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map  shews  that  between 
Cirencester  and  Speen  frequent  traces  of  the  course  of  the  Roman  road 
are  apparent,  in  a  straight  line  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  ;  in 
the  same  way,  but  not  so  visible,  and  not  in  so  straight  a  course, 
the  traces  appear  of  a  road  running  in  a  direction  almost  due  east  from 
Bath,  meeting  the  former  line  at  Speen.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
possibility  of  a  doubt  that  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Speen  are  rightly  identified 
with  Durocornovinm,  Aquce  Solis,  and  Spines,  and  errors  made  by  copyists 
in  transcribing  the  numbers  of  the  "  Millia  Passuum  "  in  no  way  affect  the 
argument  for  the  general  course  of  the  road,  though  they  cause  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  intermediate  stations.] 

In  all  probability  the  portion  of  road  between  Speen  and  Silchester 
passed  through  the  parishes  of  Thatcham  and  Greenham  from  west  to  east, 
but  the  exact  course  has  been  lost.  A  small  portion  of  it,  however,  is 
believed  by  some  authorities  still  to  exist  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Greenham  fields,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Baxendale.  In  regard  to  this  road 
some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  verify  the  belief,  the  ground 
having  been  examined  at  various  points  throughout  its  entire  course  with 
the  aid  of  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  evidence  obtained  from  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  local  tradition  existing  at  various  places  as  to  its  course 
through  the  country — -sometimes  through  dense  woods,  but  in  other  places 
along  corn  fields,  where  in  dry  seasons  a  distinct  track  is  shewn  by  the 
thinness  of  the  crops  for  some  distance. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  of  living  witnesses  on  the  spot,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  at  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  supposed 
line  of  this  road,  and  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  west 
gate  of  the  city,  there  are  still  existing  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fort, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Soldiers'  Bank,"  which  doubtless  was  intended 
for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the  road.  Moreover  some  of  the  ex- 
cavations which  have  been  made  tend  to  confirm  the  statement  in  Camden's 
Britannia*,  that  "half  a  mile  from  Aldermaston  Soke  are  a  bank  and  ditch 
of  several  miles  in  extent,"  and  the  suggestion  made  by  Camden  that 
"these  may  be  part  of  a  Roman  road  to  Speen."  Dr.  Becke  also  in  his 
observations'  gives  his  views  as  to  the  course  of  this  road  from  Speen  to 
Silchester,  and  suggests  that  it  passed  through  the  parish. 

From  the  evidence,  however,  obtained  by  the  writer,  it  would  seem 
to  have  passed  westward  from  Silchester  through  Aldermaston  Soke  and 
Park,  Harbour  Hills,  Wasing  Park,  Shalford,  Brimpton  Manor  Farm  (the 

>  Cough's  Camden's  Britannia,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.  of  a  Roman  road.     This  name,  derived  (according 

Bod.  Lib.  Cough's  Additional  MSS.,  410.,  I.  to  one  theory)  from  the  British  words  Col,  or  hill, 

8  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  remarks  that  he  always  and  Arbhar,    an   army,    also  designates   a   statio 

found  the  term   "Cold-Harbour"  in  the  vicinity  militaris. 
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adjoining  village  of  Brimpton,  where  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered), 
through  part  of  Crookham  Manor  lane,  passing  along  to  the  south  side  of 
Chamberhouse  Manor  Farm ;  then  by  Bowdown,  Greenham  fields,  through 
Newbury  (crossing  the  Kennet  near  the  church),  and  so  on  to  Speen  hill. 

§  7.     The  District  in  Saxon  times. 

As  regards  direct  reference  to  Thatcham  in  connection  with  political 
or  ecclesiastical  events  of  this  time  history  is  almost  silent. 

That  Thatcham  was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  wars  of  the  Danes, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  150  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  battles  of 
Englefield  and  ^Escesdun  must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants, 
not  a  few  of  whom  probably  were  obliged  to  take  their  part  in  many  deadly 
struggles  for  life  and  freedom,  and  the  defence  of  their  country  against  the 
inroads  of  the  foreign  foe.  [And  more  than  that.  In  the  early  periods  of 
their  campaigns  the  Danes,  as  already  said,  chiefly  availed  themselves  of 
the  rivers  as  their  means  of  access,  and  though  the  river  Kennet  could 
have  been  only  capable  of  affording  passages  for  very  small  boats,  there 
is  great  probability  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  it  was  navigable  for 
a  considerable  distance  upwards  from  the  mouth,  and  that  in  their  plundering 
expeditions  the  Danes  would  make  use  of  it  as  they  would  of  other  streams. 

Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Englefield  in  871,  when  the  Danes  were 
victorious  and  ^Ethelwulf  the  ealdorman  of  Berkshire  was  slain,  they  were 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennet  ;  this  battle  was  followed  by  the 
battle  of  yEscesdun,  when  /Ethelred,  aided  by  his  brother  Alfred,  inflicted 
the  first  great  blow  upon  the  enemy  and  caused  the  tide  to  turn  against  them. 

Asser,  the  contemporary  historian,  who  incidentally  mentions  that  he 
went  up  to  visit  the  site  of  the  battle  of  /Escesdun,  and  saw  the  thorn-bush 
where  the  fight  was  thickest,  thus  commences  his  account  :— 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  in 
the  twenty-third  of  King  Aelfred's  age,  the  army  of  the  Pagans,  of  hateful  memory, 
leaving  the  East  Angles  and  approaching  the  dominions  of  the  West  Saxons,  came 
to  the  royal  town  named  Reading  (Radigd),  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  district  called  Bearroc-scire,  and  on  the  third  day  after  their  arrival 
there,  their  leaders,  with  a  great  part  of  their  force,  sallied  forth  for  plunder ;  others 
made  a  rampart  between  the  two  rivers,  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet  (Cyneta),  on 
the  right  side  of  that  same  royal  town  V] 

There  exists,  however,  a  copy  of  a  will  which  brings  before  us  at 
least  one  resident  of  these  parts,  and  gives  us  details  also  which  suggest 
considerations  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  this  document  next 
demands  our  consideration. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  under  the  influence  of  civilization  and  a  more 
settled  condition  of  the  country,  the  Saxons  had  become  more  peaceable 
in  character,  and  were  already  paying  attention  to  the  development  of  free 

h  Asserius  de  Gestis  Aelfredi.     Man.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  476. 
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institutions.  Although  serfdom  still  existed,  the  subject  of  emancipation  was 
under  consideration,  and  in  some  districts  not  without  effect,  for  among 
the  Saxon  nobility  there  were  some  who  were  lovers  of  freedom  and 
humanity.  Such  a  nobleman  was  ^Elfeah,  a  Saxon  Ealdorman1  of  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  the  lord  of  Thatcham  manor  at  this  time.  Possibly  he 
was  the  same  man  as  Elfheh,  to  whom  a  grant  was  made  by  King  Eadred 
of  eight  hides  of  land  at  Cumtune,  which  during  his  lifetime  he  gave  to 
Abingdon  Abbey J. 

§  8.     Thatcham  Manor  bequeathed  to  King  Edgar. 

Thatcham  manor  was  then  of  great  extent,  and  must  have  been  16  miles 
in  circumference:  it  lay  in  the  part  of  the  parish  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Kennet,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  manors  of  Speen  and  Shaw, 
on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Chieveley ;  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Hamp- 
stead  Norris ;  on  the  north  by  Bucklebury  manor ;  on  the  east  by  Colthrop 
manor,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Kennet. 

^Elfeah's  willk,  which  seems  to  have  been  dated  between  the  years  965 
and  971,  when  his  death  took  place1,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  his 
position  as  well  as  of  his  wealth  and  character.  We  find  that  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family,  and  was  god- 
father and  cousin  '  to  the  Queen  ^Elfrith,  the  famous  daughter  of  Ordgar, 
Ealdorman  of  Devonshire1.  He  was  also  the  possessor  of  large  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country™.  His  first  thought,  as  expressed  in  his  will, 
was  for  his  soul's  health,  and  this  led  him  to  give  largely  of  his  property  to 
the  neighbouring  religious  houses  for  the  maintenance  of  their  services,  the 
distribution  of  charity,  and  the  advancement  of  learning.  The  Old  Monas- 
tery at  Winchester  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  New  Minster  or  Hyde 
Abbey),  and  the  Abbeys  of  Malmesbury  and  Bath,  had  doubtless  been  the 
recipients  of  his  bounty  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  at  Bath  that  his  royal 
master  was  re-crowned  King  on  May  1 1,  973,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  who  had  been  in  former  years  yElfeah's 
friend.  Fifteen  hundred  acres  or  thereabouts  given  to  Bath  Abbey,  and 
two  thousand  to  that  of  Malmesbury,  were  large  and  valuable  benefactions. 

Next  in  order  in  the  will  are  his  gifts  to  the  Royal  Family. 

I.  To  the  King,  his  two  thousand  acres  at  Worth,  with  his  lands  at 
Cookham  and  Thatcham  (Thcecham},  and  Chelsworth,  and  Inglesham,  and 

1  Dean  Church  in  his  account  of  Early  Britain,  "  of  unity   in   the   monarchy.       The   greater   the 

forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Story  of  the  "king,   the  greater   the   alderman.       Finally   we 

Nations  Series,  p.  171,  explains  that  "the  Alder-  "see  him  giving  place   to   an  official  of  similar 

"man  (Earldorman)  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  "  function  in  the  earl  of  the  later  kingdom." 

"a  shire  or  group  of  shires.     His  office  became  j  Chron.  Abingd.  Abb.,  Vol.  I.  p.  158. 

"  more  defined  and  more  important  as  time  went  k  For  a  full  copy  of  /Elfeah's  will,  with  literal 

"on.     Originally  he  was  the  chieftain  of  a  hundred,  translation,  see  Appendix  No.  II. 

"and  doubtless  there  were  aldermen  before  there  '  Birch's  Cartularittm  Saxonicum,  Vol.  III.  p. 

"were  kings.     He  became  in  after  times  the  vice-  432,  n.  I. 

"gerent   and   representative    of   the   king    for   a  m  His  land  at  Ellendune  appears  to  have  been 

"  certain  portion  of  his  dominions.     This  growth  derived   by   grant    from    King    Eadwig.       Ibid., 

"  of  importance  goes,  of  course,  with  the  growth  Vol.  III.  p.  126. 
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Aylesbury,  and  Wendover.  Also  personal  articles  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred mancuses n  of  gold,  one  dish  of  three  pounds,  one  sop  cup  of  three 
pounds,  one  dagger  (hand  seax),  in  the  hilt  of  which  were  eighty  mancuses 
of  gold,  six  swords,  six  horses  with  trappings,  six  spears,  and  six  shields. 

II.  To  the  Royal  Family,  namely  : — 

1.  To   the  Queen  ^Elfthryth,    King   Edgar's  second  wife  and    his   god- 
mother, the  land  at  Sherborne. 

2.  To  her  eldest  son,  the  elder  Atheling,  30  mancuses  of  gold  and  one 
sword. 

3.  To  her  second  son,  the  younger  Atheling,  the  land  at  Wolcnesstede. 

III.  To  the  members  of  his  own  family,  namely  : — 

1.  To  ^Elfhere,  his  brother0,  the  land  at  Farndon  and  at  Aldingbourn. 

2.  To  Godwin,  his  son,  the  land  at  Teddington. 

3.  To  ./Elfweard,  his  second  son,  the  land  at  Wyritun. 

4.  To  vEthelweard,  his  kinsman,  the  land  at  WicumanP. 

5.  To  ^Elfwine,  his  sister's  son,  the  land  at  Froxfield. 

6.  To  yElfsith,  his  wife,  if  she  shall  survive  him   and  shall  so   conduct 
herself  as  he  trusts  she  will,   all  his  other  lands,  with  the  expression  of  his 
desire  that    she  should  be  thankful  to  God  therefor  and  pray  earnestly  for 
their  souls. 

Also  to  ^Elfsith,  his  wife,  the  land  at  Batcomb  [?  near  Bruton,  Somerset], 
for  her  life,  with  remainder  to  their  son  ^Elfweard,  if  living  at  his  mother's 
death  ;  if  not  it  is  to  go  to  /Elfeah's  brothers  for  their  lives,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  survivor  of  them  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  Abbey  at  Glastonbury,  "  for 
our  father  and  for  our  mother  and  for  us  all." 

The  last  provision  of  the  will  is  a  direction,  by  special  permission  of  the 
King,  that  every  penal  serf  on  each  of  the  several  large  districts  of  land  so 
bequeathed  by  his  will  shall  be  made  free. 

The  witnesses  to  the  will  are,  /Elfthryth,  the  King's  wife,  yEthelwold 
the  Bishop q,  ^ilfhere  the  Alderman ',  ./Ethelwine  the  Alderman8,  and 
yElfwine,  and  ALscwig  the  Abbot'. 

On  reference  to  the  will,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of  all  the 
bequests  down  to  that  to  his  wife  is  in  the  third  person  ;  the  bequest  to 
jElfsith,  and  the  injunctions  to  her  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  are  in  the 
first  person,  as  is  also  the  direction  of  the  testator  concerning  his  serfs,  which 
is  in  the  following  words :— "  I  will  that  every  penal  serf  be  freed  on  each 

n  Mancus  =  the  eighth  of  a  pound.  r  Ai\( here,  cousin  of  King  Edgar.  He  was  the 

0  ytlfhere    was    probably    the     Ealdorman    of  powerful  Ealdorman  of  Mercia  who  expelled  the 
Mercia,   whose  name   appears   as   witness   to   the  monks.       Lappenburgh's    England,  by   Thorpe, 
Will,    with    his    title    of    Ealdorman    attached.  Vol.  II.  p.  179. 

Birch's  Cartulariwn  Saxonicum,  Vol.  III.  p.  432,  •  ^ithelwine,   the  Ealdorman   of  East    Anglia, 

n.   I.     See  also   Kemble's  note  in   B.  M.    Addl.  who  took  the  part  of  the  monks.     See  Lappen- 

MS.  32128,  fol.  g6b.  burgh  as  above. 

P  Wickham.    See  Birch's  Cart.  Saxon,  as  above.  '  ^scwig,    afterwards    bishop    of    Dorchester, 

1  ^thelwold,  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester  Oxfordshire.     See  Lappenburgh  as  above. 
A.D.  963,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dunstan.     He 

died  A.D.  984. 
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of  the  lands  that  I  have  bequeathed  to  my  friends."  From  this  and  from 
other  sources"  it  would  appear  that  the  serfs  would  have  passed  with  the 
estate  of  goods  and  chattels  or  implements  of  husbandry  belonging  to  it, 
but  for  the  express  provision  for  their  freedom  made  with  the  owner  by  the 
consent  of  the  King. 

Much  benefit  must  have  accrued  to  the  community  at  Thatcham  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  on  the  large  territory  there ;  tending  as  it 
must  have  done  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  Edgar's  death  in  971,  the  Thatcham  estate  evidently 
continued  crown  property. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  Edward,  the  King's  elder  son  by  his  former 
wife,  who  was  afterwards  known  as  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  has  no  interest 
under  the  will,  nor  is  his  name  mentioned  in  it ;  the  Ealdorman  identified 
himself  with  those  members  of  the  royal  family  only  who  were  related  to  his 
god-daughter. 

Her  conduct  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  procuring — if  not  of 
actually  committing — the  murder  of|her  step-son,  King  Edward,  at  Corfe 
Castle,  to  obtain  the  succession  for  her  own  son  Ethelred,  and  that  he 
subsequently  became  King,  and  was  surnamed  the  Unready,  are  facts 
well  known  in  history,  and  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
Thatcham.  We  shall  see  about  150  years  later  on  how  and  for  what  pur- 
poses Henry  I.  gave  up  the  Thatcham  lands,  which  had  remained  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Crown  during  the  intervening  period  :  we  shall  also 
have  to  consider  the  motives  which  influenced  him  in  disposing  of  them,  and 
endeavour  to  determine  whether  in  giving  them  up  for  the  special  purpose 
which  was  present  to  his  mind,  he  was  not  moved  by  the  remembrance 

u  "Different  as  was  the  condition  of  the  serf  no  longer  part  of  the  system  of  society.  Other 
indifferent  countries  and  at  different  periods,  his  names  in  the  Norman  period  were  '  rustici'  and 
position  was  on  the  whole  much  more  favorable  '  nativi. '  Soon  the  difference  became  at  most  one 
than  that  of  the  slave  under  the  Roman  law.  He  of  degree,  and  '  serf  and  '  villein  '  are  used  almost 
had  certain  acknowledged  rights — and  this  was  indiscriminately  for  the  great  group  of  non-free- 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  serfs  who  were  men.  They  were  incapable  of  enjoying  anything 
attached  to  the  soil.  In  England,  prior  to  the  like  a  complete  right  to  property,  inasmuch  as 
Norman  Conquest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu-  it  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
lation  were  in  a  servile  position,  either  as  domestic  the  Roman  law,  that  whatever  the  slave  acquired 
-slaves  or  as  cultivators  of  the  land.  The  humblest  belonged  to  his  lord,  who  might  seize  it  at  his 
was  nearly  a  slave — the  '  theow  ' ;  the  other,  the  pleasure.  The  lord  could  transfer  them  to  any 
'ceorl,' an  irremovable  tiller  of  the  ground.  The  other  master  with  the  land  they  tilled.  They 
powers  of  the  master  over  his  serf  were  very  ex-  could  not  even  buy  their  freedom,  and  they  could 
tensive,  their  principal  limitations  being  that  a  not  educate  their  sons  for  the  Church  without  the 
master  who  killed  his  serf  was  bound  to  pay  a  consent  of  the  lord.  If  the  villein  ran  away  he 
fine  to  the  king,  and  that  a  serf  deprived  of  his  could  be  pursued  and  carried  back.  But  if  his 
eye  or  tooth  by  his  master  was  entitled  to  his  lord  maltreated  him  he  might  have  remedy  in 
liberty.  And  English  serfdom  was  always  ter-  the  King's  court ;  and  the  law  defended  him  fully 
ritorial  rather  than  personal.  After  the  Norman  against  injury  from  strangers.  His  statement  on 
Conquest  there  were  various  names  used  for  the  oath  was  accepted  as  evidence.  He  was  often 
serfs,  who  seem  ultimately  all  to  have  been  con-  kindly  used  by  his  lord,  and  generally  allowed 
founded  in  one  class  though  originally  different,  to  lay  by  his  savings.  He  was  free  from  military 
The  'villein'  (villanus)  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  service,  and  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  Church. " 
'ceorl';  less  favorably  situated  were  the  '  bor-  —Chambers'  Encyclopedia, 
darii ' ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  theow  '  (servus)  was 
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of    the    murder   of    his    ancestor x,    and    also    by   a    desire    to    make    such 
atonement  for  the  crime  as  lay  in  his  power. 

In  the  fierce  struggles  which  were  maintained  during  the  succeeding- 
century,  first  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Normans,  who  ultimately  conquered,  there  is  no  express  record  of  the 
people  of  Thatcham  having  taken  any  part  in  them,  but  doubtless  some 
of  them  were  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country  and  in  resist- 
ing the  foreign  invaders. 


§  9.   Thatcham  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  general  survey 
known  as  the  Domesday  -Book  was  made  ;  it  contains  an  account  of  all 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom  in  1086,  and  from  it  we  gather  some 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the  five  manors  then  existing  within  the 
parish  of  Thatcham.  At  the  same  time  certain  information  is  given  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  Manor  of  Thatcham y,  noted  as  situated  within  the  Hundred  of 
Thatcham,  is  entered  as  held  by  the  Conqueror,  and  before  him  it  had 
been  held  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  given  as  the  second  in  the 
list  beneath  the  '  Terra  Regis,'  the  first  place  being  held  by  Windsor.  The 
extent  of  the  demesne  land  was  assessed  (se  defendebaf)  at  two  hides,  and 
it  is  added,  '  it  never  paid  tax '  (nunquam  geldavif) ;  there  was  also  land  for 
25  ploughs;  and  the  35  villeins  there  with  the  12  bordarii  had  amongst 
them  25  ploughs,  that  is,  there  were  ploughs  with  their  teams  and  all  else 
necessary  sufficient  for  the  land.  There  were  also  12  houses  (Jiag<z)  pro- 
ducing a  farm  rental  of  55^.,  and  2  mills  worth  22^.  6d.  per  annum,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  of  meadow,  and  a  wood  providing 
pannage  for  60  hogs. 

The  church  of  the  Manor  was  held  by  two  clergy  (clerici]  who  had  3  hides, 
belonging  to  the  manor,  but  this  detail  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  speaking 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham. 

The  whole  annual  income  derived  from  this  Manor  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  2O/.  ;  at  the  date  of  the  survey,  however,  it  was 
worth  3<D/. ;  but  a  note  is  added  that  it  actually  yielded  34/.  per  annum, 
showing  that  the  value  of  property  at  Thatcham  was  increasing. 

The  Manor  of  Greenham  is  stated  in  the  Survey z  to  have  been 
within  Thatcham  Hundred,  and  held  allodially  in  King  Edward's  time  by 
one  Seward,  and  to  have  answered  for  five  hides.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  it  was  held  by  Henry,  Earl  Ferrars,  who  held  21  other  manors  in 
the  county  of  Berks.  It  was  assessed  at  only  two  hides  and  a-half.  The 
entry  further  states  that  there  was  land  for  ten  ploughs.  There  were  in  the 

1  For  the  relationship  of  Henry  I.  to   Edward  1  Domesday,  fol.  56  verso,  Appendix  No.  III. 

the  Martyr,  see  past,  Chapter  III.,  §  10,  note  d.  z  Domesday,  fol.  60  verso,  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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demesne  two  ploughs,  and  the  eleven  villeins  and  nineteen  bordarii 
had  amongst  them  seven  ploughs.  Next,  that  there  was  a  Church  here 
also.  There  were  four  bondmen,  and  a  mill  and  a-half  worth  us.  save 
2d.,  and  41  acres  of  meadow,  and  also  fourscore  acres  of  meadow.  In 
King  Edward's  time  and  afterwards  it  was  worth  8/.  per  annum,  but  at 
the  date  of  the  survey  it  was  only  worth  61. 

With  regard  to  the  Manor  of  Midgham a  we  learn  that  it  was  in 
the  Hundred  of  Thatcham,  and  held  by  five  freemen  of  King  Edward  as 
a  Manor,  and  that  it  then  answered  for  five  hides.  At  the  date  of  Domes- 
day it  was  held  of  the  King  by  Ghilo  or  Giles,  brother  of  Ansculf,  and 
then  it  answered  for  two  hides  only.  The  entry  further  states  that  there 
was  land  for  ten  ploughs.  There  was  no  plough  in  the  demesne,  but  the 
nine  villeins  and  five  bordarii  had  five  ploughs  ;  there  was  a  mill  worth  145. 
The  following  persons  also  held  parts  of  this  land,  viz.,  Almasr  three  virgates, 
Rayner  one  virgate,  and  Gilbert  one  hide  and  one  and  a-half  virgate  ;  there 
were  two  ploughs  and  a-half  there,  and  five  villeins  and  eight  bordarii,  had 
one  plough  and  a-half.  There  were,  therefore,  in  all  nine  ploughs  with 
their  teams  for  the  ten  plough-lands.  There  were  also  in  the  manor  four- 
score acres  of  meadow.  The  whole  was  worth  in  King  Edward's  time  IODJ., 
but  at  the  date  of  the  survey  it  was  in  all  worth  61. 

The  manor  of  Crookham  was  also  entered b  as  being  in  the  hundred 
of  Thatcham,  and  it  appears  in  the  list  of  manors  held  by  certain  Thegns. 
The  entry  states  that  Aluui  Curesbert  held  it  in  King  Edward's  time,  -and 
that  it  answered  for  one  hide  ;  that  the  same  Aluui  continued  to  hold  it  at 
the  date  of  the  survey;  that  there  was  land  for  one  plough,  that  there 
were  3  villeins,  and  that  it  was  worth  2os. 

The  last  of  the  5  manors  within  the  Parish  of  Thatcham,  as  originally 
constituted,  is  that  of  Colthrop0.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  Coldthrop,  Coldthorp, 
Colthorp,  while  in  the  Survey  it  is  written  Crochestrope.  From  the  suffix  to 
the  name — the  meaning  of  which  is  a  village  (German  Dorf,  or  Dorp] d — 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  place  owed  its  origin  to  a  Danish 
Settlement6.  With  regard  to  this  manor,  although  situate  in  the  Parish 
of  Thatcham,  the  entry  in  Domesday,  as  already  stated,  follows  one  within 
the  Hundred  of  Bucklebury,  and  no  name  of  a  hundred  is  written  against 
it.  It  was  held  by  the  Count  of  Evreux,  who  was  tenant  of  other  manors 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  follows  in  order  immediately  after  the  manor 
of  Bucklebury,  which  was  also  held  by  the  same  Count.  The  record 
further  states  that  4  freemen  held  it  of  King  Edward ;  that  in  his  time  and 
also  at  the  date  of  the  survey  it  answered  for  one  hide ;  that  there  was  no 


*  Domesday,  fol.  61  verso,  Appendix  No.  V.  as  being  in  the  Hundred  of  Thatcham  (see  ante, 

b  Ibid.,  fol.  63  verso,  Appendix  No.  VI.  p.    8),    it    will    be    observed,    was    held    by   one 

c  Ibid.,  fol.  60  recto,  Appendix  No.  VII.  Cola.     His   ancestors   may  have  been    of  Danish 

d  Isaac  Taylor's    Words  and  Places,  ed.    1865,  origin,  and  have  given  the  name  of  Cola's-throp, 

p.  158.  or  Colthrop,  to  their  place  of  settlement. 
e  The  Manor  of  Acenge  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
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land  held  in  demesne ;  that  three  villeins  had  one  plough  there  and  four 
acres  of  meadow ;  that  it  was  worth  in  King  Edward's  time  and  also  at 
the  date  of  the  survey  IQJ. 

Each  of  these  five  manors  has  an  interesting  history  of  its  own  which 
will  be  given  in  some  detail  later  on  ;  but  incidentally  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  we  meet  with  another  of  the  historical  characters  intimately 
associated  with  Thatcham,  and  the  earliest  one  known  to  have  been 
actually  resident  there.  This  is  Aluric,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
pages  of  Domesday  relating  to  Berks,  who,  there 'is  reason  to  think,  was 
the  same  Aluric  who  was  connected  with  some  of  the  royal  properties 
in  the  county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  one  Aluric  was 
joint  lord  of  the  royal  manor  of  Tubney  in  the  hundred  of  Merceham 
[Marcham]f.  During  the  same  king's  reign  Aluric  also  held  of  the  King 
the  royal  manor  of  Shawg,  adjoining  to  that  of  Thatcham.  In  another 
entry,  that  relating  to  the  manor  of  Ardinton h,  a  question  of  boundary 
of  the  mill  of  one  Cola  having  arisen,  Aluric,  with  two  others,  give  their 
testimony  that  it  was  always  considered  to  lie  in  Ardinton.  In  another 
statement  we  are  told  where  he  resided,  namely  at  Thatcham  ;  the  entry 
as  to  this  is  to  be  found  under  the  heading  of  Hendred  in  Berks',  also 
a  royal  manor.  It  begins  as  follows :  "  The  king  holds  Henret  in  demesne ; 
King  Edward  held  it;"  and  after  giving  various  particulars  respecting  the 
property  there  it  proceeds  thus,  "Henry  holds  there  one  hide  which  was 
in  the  king's  occupation;  Godric  held  it."  Aluric  of  Taceham  says  he  has 
"  seen  the  King's  writ  which  gave  it  as  a  gift  to  the  wife  of  Godric 
because  she  brought  up  his  dogs,  but  there  is  no  one  in  the  hundred  who 
has  seen  the  writ  except  Aluric."  From  this  it  seems  clear  that  Aluric 
resided  at  Thatcham,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  royal  properties 
both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

f  Domesday,  fol.  58  verso,  col.  2.  h  Domesday,  fol.  62  recto,  col.  2. 

8  Ibid.,  fol.  62  verso,  col.  2.  '  Ibid.,  fol.  57  verso,  col.  2. 
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§   10.      The  Royal  Manor  granted  to  Reading  Abbey. 

WE  have  seen  how  the  Manor  was  granted  to  King  Edgar,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
It  continued  to  be  held  by  King  William,  and  afterwards  by  his  sons, 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  until  the  year  1125,  when  for  reasons 
clearly  expressed  by  the  latter  King  in  his  charter a  he  made  it  over  to 
the  great  Abbey  of  Reading,  recently  founded  by  him.  The  Charter  of 
King  Henry  begins  as  follows  : — 

"  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  the  English  and  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
to  his  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  and  all  Christian  people  both 
present  and  future,  perpetual  health.  Know  ye  that  three  abbeys  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  on  account  of  their  sins  were  formerly  destroyed,  namely,  Reading, 
Cholsey,  and  Leominster,  which  a  lay  hand  long  possessed  and  wasted  by  alienating 
their  lands  and  possessions  :  I,  however,  by  the  advice  of  the  pontiffs,  and  others 
my  faithful  subjects,  for  the  health  of  my  soul  and  of  King  William  my  father, 
and  King  William  my  brother,  and  William  my  son,  and  Queen  Matilda  my  mother, 
and  Queen  Matilda  my  wife,  and  of  all  my  ancestors  and  successors,  have  built 
at  Reading  a  new  monastery  in  honour  and  in  the  name  of  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  ever  Virgin,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  I  have  given  to 
the  same  monastery  Reading  itself,  also  Cholsey  and  Leominster,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, with  woods  and  fields  and  pastures,  with  meadows  and  waters,  with 
mills  and  fisheries,  with  churches  also  and  chapels,  and  churchyards,  with  oblations 
and  tithes,  with  a  mint  and  one  moneyer  at  Reading.  I  have  given  also  to  the 
aforesaid  monastery  THATCHAM  (Thache-ham),  and  the  church  of  Wargrave,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  as  freely 
and  absolutely  and  fully  as  they  have  been  in  mine." 

The  charter  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  monastery  of  Reading.  It  decrees  that  no  exaction  is  to  be  made 
upon  them,  neither  a  demand  for  horsemen  or  men-at-arms,  or  building 
of  bridges  or  castles,  but  enjoins  that  they  are  to  be  free  from  all  taxes 
and  tolls  and  other  customs  whatsoever  by  land  and  water,  in  passing 
over  bridges  and  through  sea-ports  throughout  the  whole  of  England. 
It  further  declares  that  the  abbot  and  monks  shall  hold  the  courts  of 
the  hundred  over  their  own  people  and  their  entire  possessions,  and  over 

•  Lord   Kingall's  Cartulary  of  Reading  Abbey,       Monasticon,  Vol.  IV.  p.   40.     See  Appendix  No. 
fol.  i;    Harleian  MSS..  1708,  fol.   16  ;   Dugdale's      VIII. 
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strangers  staying  there  :  and  extensive  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  abbot 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  prisoners  in  cases  of  assaults,  thefts,  and 
murders,  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  as  much  as 
pertains  to  the  Royal  power. 

The  charter  then  provides  the  steps  to  be  taken  on  the  death  of  the 
abbot,  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor  and  what  persons  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  office,  and  it  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  This  free  immunity  and  irresponsible  liberty  I  -give  and  confirm  for  ever 
to  the  monastery  of  Reading,  and  all  who  belong  to  it,  the  preservation  of  which 
I  commend  for  God's  sake  to  the  kings  who  shall  reign  after  me  in  England,  that 
God  may  preserve  it  to  them  for  ever.  But  if  anyone  shall  knowingly  presume 
to  infringe,  or  diminish,  or  alter  this  decree  of  our  gift,  may  the  Highest  Judge 
of  all  confound  and  root  him  up  with  his  posterity,  so  that  he  may  abide  without 
any  inheritance  in  slaughter  and  famine.  But  whoever  shall  preserve  the  monastery 
of  Reading  in  the  aforementioned  freedom  and  possession,  may  the  Most  High 
who  ruleth  in  the  Kingdom  of  men  strengthen  him  with  all  good  things  and 
preserve  him  for  ever." 

At  the  end  is  the  King's  seal  :  then  follow  the  seals  and  names  of 
the  several  distinguished  personages  who  subscribe  the  Charter :  there 
are  no  less  than  28  witnesses,  amongst  whom  are  the  Queen  Adeliza, 
the  Papal  legate,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York  and  Rouen,  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  St.  David's,  Chester,  Worcester,  Lisieux, 
Evreux,  and  Avranches;  the  abbots  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Battle,  Bee, 
Seez,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  the  earls  of  Surrey,  Gloucester,  Warwick 
and  Albermarle,  and  Humfrey  de  Buhun. 

Mr.  Coates  in  his  History  of  Reading  states  that  the  building  of  the 
abbey  occupied  four  years,  viz.,  from  1121  to  1125.  The  church,  however, 
was  not  finished  until  1164,  when  it  was  consecrated  by  Thomas  a  Becket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  II.,  ten  suffragan 
bishops,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  amongst  whom  probably  were  included 
some  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  FitzHerbert,  from  Crookham,  who 
were  benefactors  to  the  abbey  at  this  early  period. 

Among  the  distinguished  personages  who  were  buried  at  Reading 
were  Henry  I.,  his  second  wife  Adeliza  (who  had  married  William  de 
Albeni,  another  of  the  donors  of  the  Abbey),  also  Reginald,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  Herbert  FitzPeter,  and  Peter  Fitz- 
Herbert, from  Crookham  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  abbey 
there  that  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  at  Reading  in  1214  and  1279, 
while  in  1184  a  Convocation  of  Bishops  took  place  there,  at  which  Henry  II. 
was  present  in  person.  It  was  a  sufficiently  important  place  for  several 
Parliaments  to  be  summoned  there,  one  of  which,  that  of  1451-2,  met  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Abbey. 

The  recollection  of  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  early  history 
of  Reading  abbey,  amongst  whose  abbots  were  men  of  great  ability  and 
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learning,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  that  great 
religious  house,  and  of  the  influence  which  it  must  have  exercised  over  the 
affairs  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  Thatcham.  The  abbots  had 
residences  on  various  parts  of  their  possessions  in  Berkshire,  undoubtedly 
one  at  Bere  Court,  near  Pangbourne,  and  possibly  also — as  would  appear 
from  various  records — one  at  Cholsey,  where  "the  Abbot's  place"  is  men- 
tioned, and  one  at  Henwick,  where  one  of  the  fields  is  still  called  "  the 
Abbot's  croft." 

The  royal  estate  at  Thatcham  passed  therefore  by  deed  of  gift  to  the 
abbey  of  Reading  under  the  simple  description  contained  in  the  single  word 
"  Thacheham." 

But  the  properties  included  in  this  foundation  charter  were  only  the  first 
of  the  possessions  which  were  made  over  to  the  abbey.  In  later  years 
it  was  considerably  enriched  by  gifts  of  large  additional  estates.  Not  long 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  a  second  charter  was  granted  by  the 
King  b,  by  which  additional  privileges  were  conferred.  It  provided  for 
the  full  and  peaceable  enjoyment  by  the  monks  of  all  their  possessions  ;  it 
also  secured  to  them  exemption  from  payment  of  Danegeld,  and  all  other 
gelds  or  taxes,  and  from  all  services  ;  from  the  liability  to  ensure  the  safe 
conduct  of  treasure,  and  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  public  works,  and  from 
the  exaction  of  payments  for  customs  in  markets  or  on  any  account  what- 
ever ;  it  gave  to  them  as  full  power  in  all  their  woods  as  the  King 
had  in  his,  and  it  prohibited  the  King's  foresters  from  trespassing 
on  the  woods  of  the  Abbot.  It  further  conferred  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  assault,  shedding  of  blood,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  whatever  power 
in  fact  belonged  to  the  king  in  these  matters ;  and  it  concluded  with 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire  and  request  that  all  succeeding  kings 
would  confirm  to  the  abbey  of  Reading  the  powers  and  privileges  given 
to  it  by  himself.  The  witnesses  to  this  charter  are  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Rouen,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Chichester, 
and  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Surrey. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  enquire  why,  when  King  Henry  was  the 
possessor  of  so  many  manors  throughout  the  country,  Thatcham  should 
thus  be  singled  out  .amongst  the  first  endowment  for  the  new  abbey,  and 
why  it  should  be  grouped  with  the  old  monasteries  (destroyed)  of  Reading, 
Cholsey  and  Leominster  ?  No  doubt  the  proximity  of  this  royal  manor 
to  the  town  of  Reading  operated  in  the  King's  mind  in  selecting  it ;  but 
another  reason  may  also  be  suggested  as  worthy  of  note.  The  death  of 
King  Edgar  in  975,  and  the  murder  at  Corfe  Castle  of  his  son  Edward 
the  Martyr  by  his  stepmother  Elfrida  in  979,  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  to  her  own  son  Ethelred,  have  already  been  noticed,  and 
these  well-known  facts  in  history  may  possibly  afford  a  clue. 

John  Leland  in    his  Itinerary,  written  about   1538,  says  "  S.    Edwarde 
the    martyr's    mother -yn- law    for    penaunce    buildid    as    I    have    redde   a 

b  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  ib,  Appendix  No.  IX. 
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monasterie  of  nunnes  yn  Reading.  There  is  a  constant  fame  that  this 
nunnery  was  wher  S.  Maryes,  a  Paroche  chirch,  is  now  yn  Reading.  King 
Henry  the  1st  making  an  abbay  at  Reading  of  Black  Monks,  suppressid 
this  House,  as  I  hard,  giving  the  Landes  thereof  to  his  Abbay." 

Tanner  in  his  Notitia,  in  reference  to  Cholsey  being  referred  to  in 
King  Henry  1st  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey  of  Reading c,  says  it  was 
founded  by  King  Ethelred  about  the  year  986,  to  make  some  atonement 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  King  Edward  the  Martyr. 

The  selection  thus  made  by  Henry  I.  of  these  two  historical  estates 
suggests  that  he  had  prominently  before  him  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  crime  of  King  Edgar's  widow  jElfrith,  and  that  he  was  desirous 
to  make  such  reparation  as  lay  in  his  power  for  the  murder  of  King 
Edward  the  Martyr,  The  relationship  of  King  Henry  to  his  ancestor, 
whose  life  had  been  sacrificed,  was  not  so  distant,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  his  pedigree d.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering  that 
he  himself  had  acquired  the  lands  at  Thatcham  through  King  Edgar,  to 
whom  they  were  given  by  the  will  of  ^Elfeah  the  Alderman,  we  can 
readily  understand  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  giving  up 
the  manor  of  Thatcham  to  the  newly-founded  abbey  of  Reading,  as  an 
offering  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  most  suitable  that  he  could  make 
under  the  special  circumstances.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  moreover, 
that  King  Henry  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham 
shortly  before  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  as  appears  by  two  charters 
of  his  dated  from  Newburye,  when  he  probably  visited  his  manor  of 
Thatcham  and  formed  the  determination  to  include  it  in  the  first  possessions 
of  the  abbey. 

§    II.      The  Manor  confirmed  to  Reading  Abbey. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  case  of  property  given  by  the  Crown  to 
religious  houses  for  the  original  grants  to  be  confirmed  not  only  by  the 
later  kings,  but  also  by  the  then  present  and  the  future  bishops  of  the 
diocese,  popes,  and  archbishops.  We  therefore  find  in  the  cartulary  of 
Reading  Abbey,  among  the  numerous  deeds,  some  charters  or  bulls  of 
Popes  Honorius  II.  and  Innocent  II.',  and  of  William  and  Theobald, 

c  Hovenden,  edit.  Francofurt,  1601,  p.  430.  the  Martyr.     Elfrida  was  the  goddaughter  of  the 

d  King  Henry  I.   was  related  through  his  great  Aldorman  /Elfeah,  who   had   given   his   lands   at 

grandfather,  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  Thatcham   to   King   Edgar,  which    remained   the 

King  Edgar,  whose  son  Ethelred  married  Emma  of  property   of  the   crown   for    150  years,  but   were 

Normandy,  sister  of  Duke  Richard  II.    King  Henry  granted  by  Henry  I.   in  aid  of  the  foundation  of 

was  also  related  to  Queen  Elfrida,  the  widow  of  Reading  Abbey. 

King  Edgar,  as  follows  :— Henry's  grandfather,  Ro-  See  Genealogical  and  Historical  Diagrams  illus- 

bert  le  Diable,  had  married  Estritha,  who  was  sister  trative  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  England,  France 

to  Canute  the  Great.  The  latter  had  married  Emma  and  Germany  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  present 

of  Normandy,  widow  of  King  Edgar's  son  Ethelred  time  [1862],  by  William  Graham,  LL.D.,  Edin- 

II.,  tosecure  whose  immediate  accession  to  the  crown  burgh. 

of  England  his  mother,  Queen  Elfrida,  widow  of  «  Chron.  Abing.  Abb.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  77,  83. 

Edgar,  perpetrated  the  murder  of  King  Edward  '  Lord  Fingall's  Cart.,  ff.  50,  sob. 
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archbishops  of  Canterbury?,  confirming  the  grant  to  the  Abbey  of  Thatcham 
manor.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  King  Stephen,  by  his  charter11,  confirmed 
to  the  Abbey  all  its  possessions  and  privileges,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  this  charter  Thatcham  Church  was  not  included  among  these  pos- 
sessions. The  Empress  Matilda,  however,  by  her  charter1,  on  the  death 
of  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  gave  to  the  Abbey  the  Church  of  Thatcham, 
and  she  declared  that  it  was  to  be  held  by  them  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  it  was  formerly  held  by  Bishop  Roger. 

The  original  grants  of  the  manor  and  church  by  Henry  I.  and  Matilda 
were  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  and  the  succeeding  kings,  as  well  as  by  the 
popes,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  as  they  came  into  power,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Bishop  Josceline,  already  mentioned. 


§   12.     A  Market  and  Fair  granted. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne,  and  during 
his  reign  we  find  several  references  made  to  Thatcham  in  various  documents 
emanating  from  the  Crown.  Not  only  did  he  by  two  separate  deeds*, 
confirm  to  the  abbey  the  grant  of  the  manor  made  by  his  grandfather, 
Henry  I.,  and  that  of  the  church  by  the  Empress,  his  mother,  but  by  three 
separate  charters,  executed  at  different  times,  he  made  provision  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  of  the  market  there, 
which  had  existed  in  the  time  of,  and  had  probably  been  established  by, 
his  grandfather.  In  the  first  of  these  documents1,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  men  of  Berkshire,  he  commands  and  strictly  enjoins  them  to  go  to  the 
market  of  Thatcham  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  Reading,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  his  grandfather,  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  pounds,  and  on  the  same  day  (Sunday),  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  the  law  is  to  be  put  in  force 
to  compel  them.  This  decree  is  witnessed  by  Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall. 

The  second  document1",  which  was  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Berkshire 
and  his  bailiffs,  directed  that  the  monks  of  Reading  should  hold  their 
market  at  Thatcham  as  freely  and  fully  as  they  had  held  it  in  the  time  of 
his  grandfather,  and  on  the  same  day ;  and  the  King  forbade  any  one  to 
do  them  any  injury  in  the  matter. 

The  third  document"  is  also  addressed  to  the  sheriff  and  his  bailiffs, 
and  directs  that  the  monks  should  have  their  market  at  Thatcham  on 
Sundays,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather ;  and 
the  King  forbid  the  men  of  Newbury  to  do  them  any  injury  in  regard  to 
the  said  market. 

8  Lord  Fingall's  Cart.,  ff.  36b  and  37.  k  Ibid.,  ff.    8,   9;    B.M.    Additional   Charters, 

h  Ibid.,  fol.  3 ;  Harl.  MS.  1708,  fol.  28.  I959I,  Appendix  No.  X. 

l  Ibid.,  fol.  3b  ;  ibid.,  fol.  19  ;  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  '  Harl.  MSS.  1708,  fol.  24b,  Appendix  No.  XI. 

E.  V.,fol.  78b,  see  fast,  amongst  the  Appendices  to  m  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XII. 

Book  II.  The  Church.  "  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XIII. 
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This  document  is  witnessed  at  Westminster  by  the  Chief  Justiciary  of 
the  kingdom,  the  eminent  legislator  Ranulf  de  Glanvill,  spoken  of  in  the 
bull  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  as  Ranulf  the  Great,  who  was  uncle  to  Hubert 
Walter,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Salisbury. 
From  these  records  of  Henry  II.  it  is  clear  (i)  that  the  market  of  Thatcham 
existed  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. :  (2)  that  it  was  under  royal  protection :  (3) 
that  the  market-day  was  then  Sunday:  (4)  that  the  men  of  Berkshire  were 
ordered  and  strictly  enjoined  to  attend,  and  (5)  that  all  persons,  and  especially 
the  men  of  Berkshire,  were  prohibited  from  doing  injury  to  the  monks  of 
Reading  in  respect  of  the  same. 

In  the  year  1218  the  market-day  was  changed  from  Sunday  to  Thursday 
by  a  writ  of  Henry  III.0  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Berks,  wherein  he  is 
desired  to  make  known  the  alteration  throughout  his  bailiwick. 

Four  years  later  a  grant  by  the  same  kingp  was  made  to  the  Abbot  of 
Reading  of  a  two  days'  fair  to  be  held  annually  at  Thatcham,  namely,  on 
the  eve  of  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas-the-Martyr,  and  on  the  feast  itself 
(July  6th  and  /th),  and  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  allow  him  to  hold  the 
fair.  This  grant  is  witnessed  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  at  Westminster,  29th 
January,  1222. 


§   13.      Various  Incidents  in  tlie  Twelfth  Century. 

There  are  some  interesting  records  of  property  in  Thatcham  belonging 
to  the  abbey.  One  is  dated  in  or  about  the  year  1185,  and  relates  to  a 
grant  by  the  abbot  and  convent  to  the  prior  of  Poughleyi,  in  the  parish  of 
Chaddleworth  (a  monastery  which  had  been  founded  in  the  year  1160  by 
one  Ralph  de  Chaddleworth),  of  the  pasture  belonging  to  the  free  tenement 
at  Thatcham  which  they  held  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading,  con- 
sisting of  12  acres,  which  the  monks  of  Poughley  had  from  the  gift  of  Roger 
de  Cusseruggr  lying  within  Brodefield ;  namely,  pasture  in  the  common 
of  Thatcham  for  6  animals  and  80  sheep  feeding  in  right  of  the  said  land. 

The  abbey  had  flourished  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  its  possessions 
were  much  increased.  Travellers  and  strangers,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  all 
were  entertained,  more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.  Before  the  end  of  the  I2th  century  it  had  begun  to  wield  great 
power ;  its  abbots  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  learning,  distinguished 
also  for  their  ability  in  dealing,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  with  affairs  of 
State.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  hospitality  dispensed  by  the  abbey 
had  of  late  years  been  shown  towards  the  rich  in  larger  measure  than  the 

0  Close  Roll,  2  Henry  III.,   M.   9,  Appendix       Baldwin  de  Cusserugg,  who  had  property  in  Berk- 
No.  XIV.  shire.     He  was  one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant  em- 

P  Ibid.,  M.  16,  Appendix  No.  XV.  ployed  in  1197-8  to  fix  the  tallage  in  that  county. 

1  Harl.  MSS.,  1708,  fol.  69,  Appendix  No.  XVI.       Foss'  Judges,  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 
r  Roger  de  Cusserugg  was  probably  related  to 
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poor ;  possibly  the  great  refreshment  hall  had  become  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  guests,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  meeting  together  of 
the  different  grades  in  society  was  found  to  be  inconvenient.  At  all  events 
the  abbot  was  of  opinion  that  additional  provision  was  required  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  poorer  class  of  travellers,  in  order  the  better  to  comply  with 
the  directions  contained  in  the  original  charter. 

From  the  year  1180  to  1199  the  head  of  this  great  house  was  one  Hugh, 
second  abbot  of  that  name.  Leland  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  skilful  divine, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  produced  many  elaborate  treatises 
upon  abstruse  subjects8.  This  abbot  feeling  the  need  of  additional  accom- 
modation, caused  to  be  erected  outside  the  gate  of  the  abbey  a  building 
intended  as  a  place  of  entertainment  and  hospitality  for  26  poor  persons, 
and  to  this  the  Chapel  (afterwards  the  Church)  of  St.  Lawrence  was  attached. 
He  had  previously  obtained  the  special  permission  by  charter  of  King 
Henry  II. ',  as  well  as  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  bishop,  then 
Hubert  Walter,  for  carrying  this  design  into  effect". 

On  the  i2th  September,  1189,  within  a  month  after  his  coronation,  King 
Richard  I.,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Reading 
by  his  charter  dated  at  Gaitinton  [Geddington,  Northamptonshire]31,  all 
the  possessions  and  liberties  which  they  then  held.  In  it  express  reference 
is  made  to  the  Manor  of  Thatcham,  the  Church  of  Thatcham  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  and  the  market  in  the  same  town  which  was  held  on  Sunday. 
This  charter  is  witnessed  by  B[aldwin],  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln,  Coventry,  and  Rochester.  The  bishops  of  Lincoln, 
Chichester,  and  Rochester  had  met  Richard  on  his  landing  in  England  on 
the  1 3th  of  the  previous  month  of  August,  and  were  still  in  attendance  upon 
him.  He  also  on  the  same  day  issued  a  writy  similar  to  that  of  Henry  II. 
to  the  men  of  Berkshire  to  attend  at  the  market  of  Thatcham,  under  a  penalty 
of  io/.  This  writ  is  witnessed  by  William,  earl  of  Mandeville. 

§    14.      Various  Incidents  in  tJie  Thirteenth  Century. 

King  John  frequently  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham. 
He  was  at  Newbury  in  1203,  1204,  1210,  1214,  and  1215  ;  he  visited  Reading 
nearly  every  year ;  he  passed  through  Chieveley  and  Courage  on  the 
3rd  August,  1207 ;  he  often  stayed  at  his  hunting-place,  at  Freemantle, 
near  Kingsclere,  which  he  visited  at  least  once  every  year2.  Doubtless 

•  In  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  95,  there  is  the  follow-  reason   why   I.    Bale  (generally   a   bad   friend   to 

ing  account  of  him  :— "-Hugh  of  Reading  quitted  monks)   hath   so   good  a  character  for  him,  who 

his  expectances  of  a  fair  estate,  and  sequestering  flourished  A.D.  1180." 

himself  of  worldly  delights  embraced  a  monastic  t  jesus  Coll.  MSS.,  c.  75,  p.  501. 

life,   till  at  last  he   became  Abbot   of  Reading.  u  For  Abbot  Hugh's   deed  of  foundation,   see 

Such    who   suspect   his    sufficiency   will    soon   be  Appendix  No.  XVII. 

satisfied  when  they  read  the  high  commendation  *  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  I4b. 

which  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of  Bath  (one  y  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  i6b  ;  Harleian 

•of  the  greatest   scholars  of  that  age),  bestoweth  MSS.  1708,  fol  33,  Appendix  No.  XVIII. 

upon   him.     He    wrote    a    Book    (of    no    Trivial  z  Itinerary  of  King  John,  by  Duffus  Hardy,  in 

Questions)  fetched  out  of  the  Scripture  itself,  the  Preface  to  '  Rotuli  Lit.  Patentium,'  fol.  1835. 
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he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  that  with  the  assistance 
of  Simon,  abbot  of  Reading,  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  commission 
of  enquiry  as  to  the  forests,  an  order  was  made  in  the  year  1226  that  the 
forest  of  Windsor,  which  at  that  date  extended  up  the  Kennet  valley  as 
far  as  Hungerford,  should  be  disforested,  and  the  land  was  consequently 
brought  into  cultivation.  By  his  charter"  dated  at  Rouen,  3Oth  August, 
1199,  within  three  months  of  his  accession,  and  witnessed  by  Hubert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  King  John  granted  and  confirmed  the  village  of 
Greenham  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He  also,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  confirmed  by  his  charter  to  the  monks  of  Reading  all 
their  possessions  and  liberties,  including,  by  an  express  reference,  the  manor 
of  Thatcham  and  the  church  of  Thatcham,  with  all  its  appurtenances  b.  This 
confirmation  is  also  dated  at  Rouen,  29th  June,  1203,  and  is  witnessed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Salisbury,  and  several 
other  distinguished  personages.  Henry  III.  in  like  manner  by  his  charter 
in  I2i8c,  and  by  two  subsequent  charters  in  I227d,  confirmed  to  Reading 
Abbey  all  its  possessions  and  privileges,  including  Thatcham  manor  and 
church. 

There  are  in  existence  records  of  various  gifts  or  payments  to  the  abbey 
from  several  landowners  in  Thatcham,  Midgham,  Greenham,  Crookham, 
Colthrop  and  Chamberhouse.  The  dates  of  these  range  from  1225  to  1257. 
About  or  shortly  before  1226  there  are  no  less  than  ten  documents,  con- 
sisting of  conveyances  and  releases  to  the  abbey  of  lands  at  Thatcham, 
formerly  belonging  to  Eustace  de  Tacham e,  from  the  several  members  of  his 
family  ;  namely,  from  Thomas,  his  son,  and  John,  son  of  Thomas,  Richard 
Benfiz,  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  Eustace,  Isabella,  Emma,  Mabel,  Matilda 
and  Margaret,  five  of  his  other  daughters ;  from  Jurdan  and  Heloise,  his  wife, 
and  again  from  the  same  Jurdan  and  Matilda,  his  second  wife,  all  in  reference 
to  the  same  land  which  the  family  had  claimed  by  the  writ  of  King  Henry  III. 
in  consideration  of  which  grants  each  grantee  or  set  of  grantees  received 
from  the  abbot  and  convent  one  mark  of  silver. 

About  this  time  also  Giles  de  Pinkeney,  the  lord  of  Midgham  manor, 
with  the  consent  of  Robert,  his  heir,  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  of  all 
his  predecessors  and  successors,  granted '  to  the  monks  of  Reading  in  frank 
almoin  that  small  farm  land  "  Cotsethlam,"  which  Peter,  son  of  Jurdan,  held 
of  him  in  Midgham,  lying  between  the  corn  mill  and  Radmore,  so  that  the 
said  Peter  and  his  heirs  should  hold  the  same  of  the  abbot  and  convent, 
paying  therefor  yearly  to  the  church  of  Reading  half  a  mark  of  silver 


»  Rot.  Chart.  John,  Vol.    I.  p.    16,   Appendix  <i  Charter  Roll,  u  Henry  III.,  m.  22,  23. 

No.  XIX.  o  Harl.     MSS.    1708,    ff.    69,   6gb,    Appendix 

b  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  17  ;  Cott.  MSS.  No.  XX. 

Vesp.  e.  25,  fol.  9.  *  Ibid.,  fol.  69. 

0  Ibid.,  fol.  igb. 
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(6s.  8d.)  for  all  services ;  reserving  nevertheless  to  the  King  the  services 
due  from  the  said  Peter  and  his  heirs.  There  is  also  a  record  at  about  the 
same  date  of  a  grant  of  property  g  to  the  abbey  by  William,  earl  of  Ferrers, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Greenham;  and  of  another  grant11  by  William  Achard, 
one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant,  lord  of  Colthrop  manor,  and  a  very  large 
landowner.  This  last-named  grant  is  witnessed  by  several  important  per- 
sonages. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1226,  Peter  Fitz  Herbert',  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Crookham,  a  well-known  character  in  the  early  history  of  England, 
one  of  the  members  of  a  family  who  owned  the  Crookham  Estate  for  200 
years,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  conveyed  k  to  abbot  Simon  and 
the  monks  of  Reading  a  meadow  in  Thatcham  that  Walter  Lamere  formerly 
held,  and  three  acres  in  Widemede  in  a  place  called  Fifacre,  next  the 
meadow  of  John  Kipping,  and  three  "sellones1"  of  arable  land  next  the 
King's  highway  of  Thatcham,  which  the  said  Walter  held  :  to  hold  to  the 
said  abbot  and  monks  and  their  successors  for  ever  in  frank  almoin,  dis- 
charged from  all  secular  service  and  exactions.  In  consideration  of  such 
grant  the  abbot  released  to  Peter  and  his  heirs  all  right  and  claim  which 
they  had  in  a  certain  rent  of  I2s.  id.,  and  in  the  tenements  out  of  which 
the  same  rent  issued  as  was  contained  in  their  charter  which  he  held  from 
them. 

Abbot  Simon,  who  succeeded  Abbot  Helias  in  1212,  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  frequently  employed  under  both  John  and  Henry  III.     By  the 
former  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  in   1215,  and  had  40!.  allowed 
him  for  his  expenses.     He  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Pope 
to  promulgate  his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Barons  on  their 
opposing   his   attempts   to   annul   Magna  Carta ;    and    on   that  occasion    he 
even  claimed  the  power  to  suspend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     In  1220 
he   was    one   of  the   Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  as  to  the  forests ; 
and  he  also  had  the  custody  for  a  short  time   of  Devizes  Castle.     In  1221 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Justices  Itinerant  sent  into  nine  counties, 
and    received    from    the   king  a  gift  of  eight  marks  to  defray  his   expenses. 
He  died  in  February,  1226™,  before  the  arrangements  with  Peter  Fitz  Herbert 
concerning  Thatcham  were  completed ;    in  consequence  of  which  the  latter 
ratified  his  conveyance  by  an  agreement"  with  Abbot  Adam,  Simon's  suc- 
cessor, who  released   for  himself  and  his  successors  all    their   right   to   the 
rent  of  \2s.    \d.t  and  to  the  tenement  in  Crookham    chargeable  therewith, 
Peter  granting  to  him  and  to  his  successors  property  in  Thatcham   in  lieu 
of  it,  as  above  mentioned. 

8  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  94.  '  Selions.     A  selion  of  land,   from   the  French 

h  Ibid.,  fol.  95.  seilion,  signifies  a  ridge  of  ground  rising  between 

1  Peter  Fitz   Herbert,  as  well  as  Herbert  Fitz  two   furrows  containing   no  certain   quantity,   but 

Peter,   were  buried   at   Reading   Abbey. — Coates'  sometimes  more  sometimes  less  (Jacob). 

History  of  Reading,  p.  251.  m  Foss'  Lives  of  the  Jtidges. 

k  Harleian  MSS.   1708,  ff.  6gb,  70,  Appendix  n  Harleian  MSS.  1708,  fol.  170,  Appendix  No. 

No.  XXI.  XXII. 
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Some  time  between  the  years  1226  and  1257,  John,  son  of  Thomas, 
probably  both  Thatcham  men,  granted0  to  the  abbot  and  convent  his  meadow 
in  Thatcham  called  "  Tadeslep,"  with  the  lands  which  William  Labbethonc 
held,  for  which  grant  the  abbot  and  convent  released  to  him  the  sum  of 
seven  marks  of  silver,  for  which  he  had  pledged  to  them  all  his  land. 

Roger  de  la  Chambre,  and  Felicia  his  wife — from  whom  the  interesting 
and  picturesque  manor  of  Chamberhouse  takes  its  name — entered  into  an 
agreement P  in  the  King's  Court  at  Westminster,  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
41  Henry  III.  [1257],  in  the  presence  of  Henry  de  Bathonia  and  Robert 
de  Byxes,  justiciars,  and  others,  with  Richard,  abbot  of  Reading,  whereby 
they  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  one  carucate  and  a  half  of  land 
(about  150  acres),  with  the  appurtenances  in  Thatcham,  in  return  for  being 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  prayers  offered  in  the  abbey  for  ever. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  church  as  well  as  from  the  manor,  which 
was  sent  to  Reading,  formed  a  large  item  in  the  income  of  the  abbey, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  these  revenues  should  be  carefully 
managed  and  administered.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  shortly 
after  the  hospital  was  founded  that  arrangements  were  made  with  the  lay 
or  other  rectors  and  others  who  concluded  agreement  for  making  certain 
annual  payments  to  the  abbot,  who  was  patron  of  the  living,  in  respect  of 
the  church.  It  was  also  necessary  that  some  one  in  authority  from  the 
abbey  should  reside  occasionally  on  the  spot  to  superintend  the  management 
of  the  estate,  and  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  rents.  That  this 
course  was  adopted  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Henwick  was  the  place 
chosen  by  the  abbot,  where  a  house  was  either  erected  for  him  or  provided 
for  his  use,  near  to  a  piece  of  ground  called  the  Abbot's  Croft q,  and  another 
piece  called  the  Bowling  Green.  This  house  with  the  adjoining  land  appears 
to  have  been  now  formed  into  a  reputed  manor  or  sub-manor,  and  is  known 
as  the  manor  of  Henwick r.  No  confusion  would  have  resulted  from  its 
being  styled  the  manor  of  Henwick  so  long  as  both  the  estates  of  Thatcham 
and  Henwick  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  proprietor,  as  was  the  case 
throughout  the  400  years  during  which  both  properties  were  held  by  the 
abbots  of  Reading  as  lords  of  Thatcham  manor.  But  there  was  another 
reason,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  250  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey,  why  the  name  of  Henwick  came  to  be  used  with,  or  embodied  in 
the  title  of,  the  manor  of  Thatcham.  Long  before  the  dissolution  of  the 


0  Harleian  MSS.  1708,  fol.  170,  Appendix  No.  wick  being  a  common  suffix  meaning  a  house  or 

XXIII.  abode  (Isaac  Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  p.  108). 

P  Ibid.,  fol.  i;ob,  Appendix  No.  XXIV.  Others  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  affix 

<t  See  Mr.  Mount's  map  at  Wasing.  En  in  the  En-borne  stream.     [But  it  is  found  as 

r  The  origin  of  the   name   Henwick,  or  as  it  an  affix  in  several  Counties,  cf.  Hen-ley  in  Oxon, 

is    sometimes   written    in    the    early    documents  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  Hen-ham  in  Essex  and  Suf- 

"  Enwyk,"    cannot   be   determined.      Some   have  folk,    Hen-field,   Sussex,  and   Hen-grave,  Suffolk, 

thought  it  might  possibly  be  connected  with  Hean,  &c.,  &c.     There  is  a  Hen-wick,  the  first  Railway 

the  first  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  that  Hen  or  En  Station  out  of  Worcester.] 

was  given  to  those  places  at  which  he  stopped  : 
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abbey  in  1539,  sometime  probably  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  or 
Edward  I.,  or  at  latest  the  early  part  of  that  of  Edward  II.,  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  borough  (as  already  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  introductory 
chapter1)  were  conferred  upon  the  town  of  Thatcham,  which  forming  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham,  the  lord  of  that  manor  became 
also  lord  of  the  manor  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham  ;  so  that  from  that 
time  there  were  two  separate  manors  of  Thatcham.  In  order  therefore  to 
avoid  confusion  of  titles,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  one  of  these  manors 
was  called  and  known  as  the  town  manor,  and  was  styled  the  manor  of  the 
borough  of  Thatcham  ;  the  other  (being  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham) 
was  called  the  Country  manor,  and  was  styled  the  manor  of  Thatcham, 
otherwise  Henwick,  and  it  so  continued  to  be  known  until  the  respective 
estates  of  Thatcham  and  Henwick  came  to  be  held  by  different  proprietors8. 
When  that  happened  we  shall  find  that  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
Henwick  estate  claimed  to  exercise  independent  rights  as  lord  of  Henwick 
Manor,  which  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  lord  of  the  original  manor 
of  Thatcham. 

About  the  middle  of  the  i3th  century  the  manorial  estate  of  Crook-ham, 
which  for  many  years  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Fitz  Herberts, 
was  made  over — probably  by  Peter  Fitz  Herbert — to  the  abbey  from  whom 
it  was  afterwards  held  by  one  of  his  descendants,  John  Fitz  Reginald '.  Peter 
Fitz  Herbert  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  in  1235,  and  his  son  Herbert 
Fitz  Peter  in  1248. 

The  alteration  in  1276  of  the  constitution  of  the  hundred  of  Thatcham 
has  already  been  mentioned,  but  what  led  to  this  is  not  clear.  Possibly 
the  arrangement  under  which  some  years  previously  the  church  revenues 
of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  had  been  appropriated  towards  the  support 
of  abbot  Hugh's  Hospital  at  Reading  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

It  appears  by  the  '  Taxatio '  that  in  1291  the  'spiritual  Revenues' 
of  the  church  were  valued  at  33/.  6s.  8d.u  Of  this  amount,  20  marks 
(i3/.  6s.  8d.)  was  applied  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital, 
leaving  only  a  small  sum  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  rector 
or  priest  who  performed  the  services  of  the  church.  A  few  years  later 
it  was  found  that  additional  accommodation  for  religious  worship  was  re- 
quired. The  church  at  this  time  consisted  only  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
as  they  now  exist,  so  that  probably  there  really  was  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation. But  Thatcham  had  now  become  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  we  do  not  find,  as  we  should  have  expected,  that  the  Reading  abbey 
community,  who  owned  such  large  possessions  there,  devoted  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  tenants  and  the  inhabitants 

•  See  ante,  p.  n.  u  Taxatio   Papas  Nicolai,  A.D.  1291,  fol.   1802, 

'    P.R.O.    Chancery   proceedings    Raymond   v.       page  l8?b. 
Waring,   1722 — 1737,   Book  No.  31,  pp.  3  and  9, 
shelf  3,  Collins. 
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generally.     Some    excuse    may,    however,   be    suggested    by   reason    of  the 
financial  difficulties  in  which  the  abbey  had  become  involved. 


§   15.      Various  Incidents  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Edward  I.  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  resources  of  Reading  Abbey, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was  greatly  in  debt  from  various  causes". 
When  in  1305  Nicholas  Quappelode  was  elected  abbot,  he  found  that  the 
abbey  owed  no  less  a  sum  than  ^1,227  "js.  8d.,  which  according  to  the 
value  of  money  in  our  time  represented  about  .£25,000.  Abbot  Nicholas  was 
a  man  of  considerable  power  and  ability,  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  events  connected  with  Thatcham  that  occurred  during  his 
22  years'  rule.  From  a  consideration  of  his  character  and  powers  of  mind,  we 
can  understand  the  interest  he  would  take  in  the  important  changes  and 
improvements  going  on  in  Thatcham  at  this  time,  and  it  is  possibly  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  support,  that  they  were  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
a  great  financier,  and  immediately  on  his  election  proceeded  to  organize 
a  scheme  for  reducing  the  large  debt  on  the  abbey.  Calling  together 
a  council  of  monks,  he  took  account  of  all  the  annual  expenses,  including 
the  sums  payable  to  each  of  the  37  servants,  and  then  determined  what 
reductions  should  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  establishment  in  future*".  He 
also  directed  that  the  yearly  pension  of  20  marks,  which  had  hitherto 
been  received  by  the  almoner  from  Thatcham  church,  should  thenceforth 
be  limited  to  10  marks. 

There  is  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  Register  of  abbot  Quappelode 
recording  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  and  the  means  taken  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  abbey.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  z. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Abbot's  arrangements  for  retrenchment 
worked  satisfactorily,  for  in  1314  we  find  that  he  had  sufficient  funds 
in  hand  to  enable  him  to  build  a  chapel  within  the  abbey.  He  was  a 
benefactor  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and,  previously  to  his  election  as 
abbot,  he  had  been  precentor  of  the  Abbey. 

In  1307  he  was  summoned  to  a  parliament  at  Carlisle,  but  being 
unable  to  attend,  he  sent  two  monks,  John  and  Jordan  de  Sutton,  as 
his  proxies. 

x  Coates'  History  of  Reading,  p.  10,  and  B.M.  man  ;   21.  The  prior's  cook  ;    22.  The  head  cook 

Abbot  Quappelode's  Reg. ;    Harl.  MS.  82,  fol.  2.  of  the  monastery  ;    23.   The  chief  baker  ;    24.   The 

y  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  abbot's  servants  :  under  door-keeper  ;  25.  One  in  waiting  upon  the 
— I.  Master  of  horse;  2.  Keeper  of  pantry  ;  3.  under  chamberlain;  26,  27.  The  abbot's  palfrey 
Cup-bearer  ;  4.  Janitor,  who  dined  in  the  abbot's  keeper  and  his  page ;  28 — 30.  The  under  chamber- 
hall  ;  5.  Page ;  6,  7.  Cook  and  boy  ;  8.  Chamber-  Iain's  boy,  two  boys  to  attend  the  abbot's  corn- 
lain,  who  carved  ;  9.  His  boy  ;  10.  A  door-keeper  pany  or  visitors;  31.  The  abbot's  running  foot- 
of  the  abbot's  hall;  II.  Under-keeper  of  pantry  ;  man;  32.  The  boy  who  waited  in  the  refectory; 
12.  Under  cup-bearer  ;  13.  A  hostiller-in-waiting  33 — 37.  The  cook  of  the  infirmary  and  four  atten- 
to  receive  strangers;  14.  A  keeper  of  the  wine  dants. 

cellar;    15.    The    abbot's    under-cook ;    16.  The  '<•  B.M.   Harl.   MS.   82,   fol.   2,  Appendix  No. 

abbot's  third  cook;    17—19.   The  abbot's  carter,  XXV. 
his  boy,  and  under  carter  ;   20.  The  abbot's  hunts- 
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How  it  was  that  the  family  of  the  Fitzherberts,  who  had  occupied 
that  historical  estate  for  nearly  200  years,  came  to  be  dispossessed  of  it 
by  the  Crown,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  to  shew  ;  but  we  know  that 
it  was  not  given  up  without  a  hard  struggle,  and  probably  also  a  san- 
guinary and  fatal  conflict a. 

The  king  was  at  Newbury  in  1308,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  stayed  at  Crookham  during  the  subsequent  years,  when  his  favourite  and 
nephew  by  marriage,  Piers  de  Gaveston,  held  that  manor.  He  was  again 
there  in  1317,  and  he  also  visited  Crookham  on  the  2pth  and  3Oth  August, 
1320,  on  his  way  from  Windsor  Castle,  which  he  left  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month,  going  through  Sandleford,  &c.,  to  Clarendon  b  ;  he  was  again  there 
on  the  loth  January,  1321.  On  the  I3th  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  at  Newbury  and  Reading,  and  at  Newbury  on  the  i8th  February, 
1324.  On  the  2Oth  and  2ist  May,  1326,  he  again  stayed  at  Crookham, 
on  which  occasion  he  transacted  important  business  of  State.  A  reference 
to  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  king's  reign  will  shew  the  unsettled  and 
distracted  state  of  England  at  this  time. 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  interesting  to  note  an  important  order  made 
by  the  king  dated  from  Crookham,  on  the  2Oth  May,  1326,  and  directed 
to  the  governors  of  16  Castles  throughout  the  country,  by  which,  after 
reciting  that  certain  of  the  king's  enemies  and  rebellious  subjects  had  escaped 
from  various  prisons,  he  desired  the  several  governors  to  exercise  a  stricter 
supervision  of  the  state  prisoners  in  their  custody,  under  peril  of  life  and 
limb,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels0. 

On  the  1 5th  October  in  the  same  year,  Queen  Isabella,  who  it  will 
be  remembered  was  engaged  adversely  to  her  husband's  interests,  issued 
her  manifesto,  dated  from  Wallingford,  desiring  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  king. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  deaths  of  King  Edward  II.  and 
also  of  Abbot  Quapplode,  who  had  in  such  a  marked  manner  interested 
himself  in  the  ordination  of  the  church'  at  Thatcham,  should  both  have 
taken  place  in  the  following  year. 

Frequent  references  to  the  Church  and  the  Vicars  and  to  the  Chapel 
of  Thatcham  and  its  chaplains,  throughout  this  and  the  following  centuries, 
are  made  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  either  by  their  deeds  of  conveyance 
or  by  their  curious  wills,  gave  of  their  property  to  the  church  or  to  their 
vicars  or  chaplains. 

Previously  to  the  date  of  the  incorporation  of  the  borough,  at  the 
close  of  the  I3th  century,  and  the  (practically  contemporaneous)  erection 
of  the  borough  chapel  at  Thatcham  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
chapters  on  the  Church),  few  documents  exist  relating  to  the  transmission 

b  Itinerary  of  Edward  II.  by  C.   H.   Hartshorne 
*  Foran  account  of  the  attempt  made  by  Her-      (4to.,  1861). 

bert  Fitzjohn  to   recover    the   family   possessions  c  Rymer's  Faedera,  II.  Part  i,  p.  629  ;  Close  R., 

at  Crookham,  see/<M/,  the  history  of  that  manor.  19  Edward  II.  m.  5. 
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of  property  there,  excepting  of  course  the  royal  charters  and  the  memorial 
and  ecclesiastical  deeds  which  deal  with  the  transfers  of  the  larger  estates  ; 
but  almost  immediately  after  that  period  we  find  numerous  title-deeds  by 
which  the  possessions  of  the  smaller  Thatcham  burghers  and  other  individuals 
are  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other ;  full  copies  of  some  of  these  deeds 
and  an  epitome  of  others  are  given  in  the  Appendices'1.  They  are  very 
simply  and  clearly  expressed,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  in  such  of  them 
as  relate  to  properties  within  the  borough,  the  premises  conveyed  are  de- 
scribed as  "  burgages." 

These  short  and  curious  documents  turn  up  in  most  unexpected  places, 
and  are  obtained  from  entirely  different  sources :  some  are  carried  away 
into  Herefordshire,  having  been  held  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Cornwall, 
Bart.,  Rector  of  Moccas,  in  that  county,  whose  ancestors  formerly  owned 
the  Chamberhouse  Estate ;  others  are  found  in  distant  parts  of  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Philip  Wroughton,  late  M.P. 
for  the  Northern  division  of  the  county ;  one  very  valuable  MS.  being 
a  chartulary  of  Reading  abbey,  was  taken  over  to  Ireland,  and  in  this 
instance  the  owner,  Lord  Fingall,  did  not  know  that  he  possessed  it,  until 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact.  Others  again,  including  a  series 
of  the  Court  Rolls  of  Thatcham  Manor,  had  actually  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  dealer  in  old  manuscripts,  residing  at  Tottenham.  In  this  way  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  valuable  records  of  much  interest  in  the  locality 
have  been  buried  out  of  sight,  and  probably  very  many  of  them  are  now 
lost  altogether. 

In  a  deed  of  grant  without  date,  but  which,  judging  from  the  names 
of  the  eleven  witnesses  to  it,  may  be  put  at  about  the  year  1300,  William 
de  Brueria  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham  conveyed  to  John  de  la  Felde 
a  piece  of  land  in  the  parish,  in  a  meadow  called  Kacchefrensesham, 
and  Jonesham  de  la  Felde,  in  consideration  of  Ss.  paid  to  him  by  the 
grantee,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  a  rose  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and 
six  pence  to  the  light  of  Holy  Cross  at  Thatcham.  In  case  of  non-payment 
the  wardens  of  the  light  were  empowered  to  seize  the  land  e. 

By  the  will  of  John  Rede,  dated  the  2Oth  April,  1308,  he  left  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  Thatcham  churchyard,  and  he  gave  six  pence  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  two  pence  to  each  light  in  Thatcham 
church,  a  bed  coverlet  to  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew  in  Thatcham  church, 
all  his  lands  in  Thatcham  to  John  Blanchard,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
goods  for  masses  for  his  soul  and  for  his  funeral  expenses*.  By  a  later 

d  A  selection  of  twenty-six  of  those  relating  to  In  Appendices  LXII.  to  LXIX.  will  be  found 

transfer  of  property  in  the  Parish  in  the  fourteenth  further  documents  from  the   same   sources,   some 

century  will  be  found  in  the  Appendices  numbered  in  full  and  some  epitomised,  referring  to  transfer 

XXVI.  to   LI.     These  26  documents  are  printed  of  property  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

in  full  in  the  original  Latin.  »  Thatcham     Documents,     No.     2,     Appendix 

In  Appendix  LII.  will  be  found   an  Epitome  No.  XXVIII. 

in  English  of  thirty  more.     Both  series  are  printed  *  Thntcham   Documents   No.   5,   Appendix   No. 

in  chronological  order.  XXX. 

K  2 
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document  it  will  be  seen  that  John  Blanchard   sells  a  portion  of  the  land 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  to  Thomas  Alexander  g. 

Amongst  the  names  of  the  numerous  witnesses  to  deeds  of  conveyance 
of  property  at  Thatcham,  dated  respectively  in  the  years  1309,  1313  and 
1316,  appears  the  name  of  "  Paul  of  the  chapel "  h  ;  he  was  probably  the  first 
chaplain  of  the  newly  erected  chapel  at  Thatcham.  He  is  also  a  witness 
to  other  deeds,  one  or  two  undated,  apparently  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  next  chaplain  whose  name  is  recorded  is  Peter  le  Bel,  to  whom 
a  conveyance  was  made  by  John  Pynkeney,  by  deed  dated  "  10  May,  nth 
of  Edward  son  of  King  Edward  "  (1318),  of  the  said  John's  share  in  a  burgage 
and  curtilage  in  le  Est  Stret,  Thatcham,  which  the  said  John  and  Peter 
had  jointly  by  gift  of  Alice  Nutehach  '. 

Another  reference  to  the  chaplain  of  the  chapel  at  Thatcham  is  to 
be  found  in  1351,  in  which  year  Stephen  Power  obtained  a  licence  from 
the  King,  on  payment  of  io/.,  to  assign  to  the  chaplain  certain  lands 
and  tenements  in  Thatcham  for  celebrating  divine  service  in  the  chapel 
of  the  blessed  Mary  in  Thatcham  k. 

By  a  deed  dated  4  March,  4  Edward  III.  (1330),  John  Blaunchard 
the  younger  conveyed  to  William  de  Blebury,  the  second  vicar  of  Thatcham, 
a  burgage  in  '  le  Weststrete,'  Thatcham,  next  the  lane  leading  to  the 
church  on  the  one  side  and  the  burgage  of  Richard  Mabely  on  the  other  '. 
This  is  probably  the  spot  at  the  corner  of  Church  Lane  where  the  shop 
belonging  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Newman  (built  on  land 
held  for  many  generations  by  the  Ducket  family)  now  stands. 

By  deed  dated  "  Sunday  after  St.  Peter  in  Cathedra "  [23  February], 
1365,  William,  perpetual  vicar  of  Thatcham,  granted  to  John  Blanchard  and 
Alice  his  wife  a  burgage  and  curtilage  in  West  Street,  Thatcham m.  The 
document  by  which  the  Vicar  originally  acquired  this  property  is  very 
possibly  the  one  dated  in  1330,  just  quoted. 

By  another  deed  dated  Thursday  before  St.  George's  day,  4  Ric- 
hard II.  [18  April,  1381],  William  Colchestre,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and 
Nicholas  Ostyler  conveyed  to  Alice  Blanchard  for  her  life  all  burgages, 
lands,  and  rents  in  Thatcham,  except  a  small  orchard,  and  an  acre  adjoining, 
which  formerly  descended  to  John  Blaunchard  by  inheritance  at  a  rent 
of  five  shillings  yearly  to  be  paid  to  Colchestre  during  his  life". 

In  the  following  year  Colchestre,  by  deed  dated  Saturday  after  St. 
Matthias'  day,  5  Richard  II.  [ist  March,  1382]  conveyed  to  Alice  Blanchard 
for  her  life  all  burgages,  tenements  and  lands  he  held  by  gift  of  the  said 


8  Thatcham  Parish  Documents,  Appendix  No.  k  Abbrevatio    Rot.   Orig. ,  Vol.   II.  page    220  ; 

XXXVI.  Rot.  Orig.  25  Edw.  III.  rot.  26. 

h  Mr.     Wroughton's     Deeds,    Appendix     Nos.  '  Thatcham  Documents  No.  io,  Appendix  No. 

XXXII.,  XXXIII.,  and  XXXV.  XL. 

1  Thatcham  Documents  No.   7,   Appendix  No.  m  Ibid.  No.  26,  Appendix  No.  XLV. 

XXXVII.  »  Ibid.  No.  32,  Appendix  No.  XLVII. 
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Alice,  except  Brodemede,  which  he  acquired  from  her  during  her  widowhood 
without  any  condition  of  refeoffment ;  all  which  premises  she  inherited 
from  her  father,  John  Palmere  °. 

By  his  will  dated  Tuesday  after  the  Purification  [4  February],  1388, 
John  Prentys  of  Thatcham,  the  younger,  left  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Thatcham,  and  gave  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury  6d.  ;  to  each  light  in  Thatcham  church  6d.  ;  to  William 
Colchestre  the  Vicar  20^.  ;  to  Peter  the  Chaplain  I2d.,  and  to  Robert 
the  chaplain  \2d. ;  to  William  our  clerk  6d.  To.  Agnes  his  mother  he 
left  2os.,  his  best  bed,  and  six  of  his  best  sheep.  To  Edith  his  wife  he 
bequeathed  half  the  burgage  he  bought  of  John  and  Cecilia  Joye  for 
life,  if  she  be  pregnant,  and  to  their  son,  for  their  lives ,  the  other  half 
of  the  burgage  to  remain  to  his  brothers  John  and  Thomas,  or  the  whole 
if  his  wife  be  not  pregnant,  for  their  lives  ;  with  remainder  to  Richard  his 
brother  for  life,  and  then  to  the  proctors  of  Thatcham  Church  in  perpetuity. 
The  burgage  is  to  be  repaired  at  his  expense.  Half  the  profits  of  the  burgage 
are  to  go  to  his  brothers  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  To  his 
brother  John  he  leaves  all  his  pewter  plate.  To  Edith  his  wife  all  the 
goods  he  had  with  her,  and  the  third  of  the  residue  of  his  goods  after 
payment  of  debts  and  expenses.  He  appoints  his  brother  John  and  John 
Yatyngdene  his  Executors,  and  gives  to  them  the  residue  of  his  goods  P. 

The  order  of  disposition  by  John  Prentys  of  his  worldly  goods — first 
to  the  church,  and  afterwards  to  the  various  members  of  his  family — is 
worthy  of  note ;  the  arrangements  made  by  him  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  relations,  and  against  certain  contingencies,  also  shew  the  care  and 
judgment  which  actuated  him  in  making  his  will. 

From  the  few  examples  given  by  the  documents  abstracted  above,  it 
would  seem  that  the  vicars  and  chaplains  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
confidence  with  the  people  ;  probably  acting  in  the  capacity  of  their  advisers, 
and  in  some  cases  as  their  trustees.  A  complete  list  of  the  Vicars  of 
Thatcham  from  the  institution  of  the  vicarage  will  be  given  later  on  in 
the  chapters  on  the  Church. 

But  besides  the  vicars  and  chaplains  there  were  others  holding  minor 
offices  in  the  church,  of  whom  some  records  are  here  and  there  found.  Thus 
in  the  bishop's  register  in  1307  there  is  a  memorandum  of  a  dispensation 
given  to  one  John  Edward,  clerk,  of  Thatcham  ;  and  also  a  dispensation  to 
one  John  de  Thatcham,  subdeacon ''.  Again,  in  1311,  there  are  letters  of 
dispensation  from  the  bishop  to  Simon  of  Grenham,  subdeacon,  to  take  other 
orders  from  any  Catholic  bishop  from  whom  he  might  receive  orders  r ;  and 
in  1312,  letters  of  dispensation  are  given  to  Jordan  de  Appelford,  deacon 
(who  was  five  years  afterwards  instituted  as  the  first  vicar  of  Thatcham),  to 


0  Thatcham  Documents  No.  33,  Appendix  No.  t  Reg.  Gandavo,  Part  II.,  fol.   180,  Appendix 

XLVIII.  No.  LIII. 

P  Ibid.  No.  38,  Appendix  No.  L.  '  Ibid.,  fol.  184,  Appendix  No.  LIV. 
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be  ordained  priest  by  any  Catholic  bishop8 ;  and  a  licence  is  granted  in  the 
same  year  to  William  de  Blebur,  subdeacon,  on  his  obtaining  a  perpetual 
chantry  in  the  prebendal  Church  of  Calne  (who  in  1329  was  instituted  as 
the  second  vicar  of  Thatcham),  to  be  ordained  deacon  by  any  bishop  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury  *.  In  the  same  year  John  de  la  Pole,  of  Midgham, 
and  Henry  Alisaundre,  of  Thatcham,  subdeacons,  had  letters  dimissory  for 
the  order  of  deacon,  they  having  title  to  all  the  sacred  orders  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England". 

There  are  also  entries  in  a  subsequent  bishop's  register  in  1347  of 
a  dispensation  to  Master  Peter  de  Farnham,  who  is  there  called  perpetual 
vicar  of  the  church  of  Thatcham  x,  to  Peter  le  Masson,  also  styled  perpetual 
vicar  of  the  same  church,  for  deacons'  orders y,  and  to  the  same  Master  Peter 
de  Farnham,  deacon,  for  priests'  orders z.  The  title  here  given  to  these 
clerics  of  perpetual  vicars  does  not  imply  that  they  were  vicars  of  the  parish, 
but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  held  some  minor  office — possibly  that 
of  vicars  choral — in  the  church. 

The  only  other  ecclesiastic  in  the  community  at  Thatcham,  of  whom 
there  is  any  account  during  this  period,  was  John  Quynton,  the  hermit  of 
Thatcham  ",  who,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  registry  at  Salisbury  (which 
is  referred  to  by  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  Notes  fcr  a  History  of  Berks), 
was  elected  by  the  bishop  in  the  year  I388b.  Of  the  exact  place  of  Ouynton's 
habitation  no  certain  record  has  been  found,  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  Thatcham,  just  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
parish,  is  what  was  once  the  secluded  hamlet  bearing  the  significant  name 
of  Hermitage,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  that  was  the  spot  to  which  he 
retired.  This  village  of  Hermitage  is  thought  to  have  been  a  place  inhabited 
by  the  British,  near  to  which,  as  previously  stated  c,  some  pile  dwellings  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  selected  by  them  as  a  place 
of  safety  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  sequestered  position. 

The  improvements  that  took  place  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  the  parish  are  more  fully  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  church,  and 
it  should  .be  observed  that  these  important  changes  were  secured  to  the 
town  and  district,  principally  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  large  minded  and 
energetic  men  of  their  time— the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Abbot 

»  Reg.  Gandavo,  fol.  196,  Appendix  No.  LV.  ceived  as  if  they  had  been  inspired   prophets  or 

*  Ibid.,  fol.  199,  Appendix  No.  LVI.  angels  from  heaven. 

»  Ibid.,  fol.  197,  Appendix  No.  LVII.  They  began  to  appear  in  the  Christian  Church 

*  Reg.   Wyvell,    Lib.     II.     fol.     78,    Appendix       in  the  third  century,  but  their  number  gradually 
No.  LVIII.  diminished  as  the  coenobite  life  of  convents  grew 

J  Ibid.,  fol.  80,  Appendix  No.  LIX.  into  fashion.    Amongst  the  hermits  who  afterwards 
z  Ibid.,  fol.  82,  Appendix  No.  LX.  became   men  of  great   eminence  in  England  may 
a  Hermits  are   known  to   have  existed  from  a  be  mentioned  St.   Cuthbert,   St.   Edmund  of  Ed- 
very  early  time  ;  they  were  men  who  retired  from  mundsbury,  and  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 
the  world  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  solitary  b  Bodleian   Library,    Clarke    MSS.  Top.    c.   4, 
but  holy  contemplation.     Sometimes  they  returned  page  25. 
into  the  midst  of  their  fellow-men  to  deliver  warn-  c  See  ante,  page  13. 
ings,  instruction,  or  encouragement,  and  were  re- 
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of  Reading — to  whom  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  was  primarily 
committed  ;  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  also  to  obtain, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham  and  other  influential 
residents,  the  means  of  improving  their  social  condition,  shewed  that 
a  healthy  and  independent  spirit  was  beginning  to  assert  itself  amongst 
them.  Although  before  the  advent  of  poor  laws,  monastic  establishments 
succoured  the  indigent  poor,  and  while  the  monks  of  Reading  were  not 
wanting  in  this  respect,  and  were  not  less  remarkable  for  their  public  spirit, 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  Crookham  Manor  having 
come  into  the  possession  of  King  Edward  II.  at  this  eventful  period  had 
a  material  effect  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  community  at  Thatcham. 

The  manor  of  Thatcham  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  had  been 
appurtenant  to  Reading  Abbey  almost  as  far  back  as  the  year  1125,  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  itself.  The  abbots  were  also  the  patrons 
of  the  living  of  Rowington,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  their  nominee  for  the  vicar  of  that  parish  in  the  year  1347 
was  one  of  the  old  "Thatcham"  family,  viz.,  John  Tachamd,  probably  the 
same  person  who  in  1307  was  ordained  subdeacon  by  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  e. 

The  last  of  the  rectors  of  Thatcham  was  Anthony  de  Bradeney.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  held  various  appointments  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells'.  These  extra  parochial  duties  obliged  him  to  be  fre- 
quently absent  from  Thatcham,  and  thus  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  parish 
may  have  suffered.  This  may  have  led  to  the  erection  of  the  chapel  of 
the  borough  in  1304,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  on;  and  subsequently  in  1317,  in  order  that 
the  parish  might  be  still  more  adequately  served,  the  institution  of  vicars 
came  about,  the  express  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  permanent  residence 
of  a  priest  in  the  parish. 

This  brings  us  down  to  a  period  of  disturbance  and  unrest  throughout 
the  country  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  keenly 
at  Crookham  «.  At  this  time  the  king  dispossessed  the  Fitz  Herberts  of  their 
ancient  estate,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  his  favourite,  Piers  de  Gaveston. 
On  his  death  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  the  King  himself  occasionally 
stayed  at  the  manor  ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  it  was  granted, 
to  Sir  William  de  Montacute  (afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury),  and  Katherine 
his  wife,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  upwards  of  200  years.  A  further 
account  of  these  events  and  a  reference  to  the  exploits  of  the  earls  of 
Salisbury,  and  to  those  of  the  more  ancient  family  of  the  Fitz  Herberts, 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Crookham  Manor. 


d  Records  of  Rowington,  by  John  Wm.  Ryland,          *  See  account  of  Anthony  de  Bradeney  in  the 
P-  24.  chapters  on  Thatcham  Church  in  Book  II. 

*   Reg.  Gandavo,  Part  II.  fol.  180.  s  See  the  Chapter  on  Crookham  Manor. 
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On  the  death  of  the  first  earl  of  Salisbury  in  1344,  an  enquiry  was  held 
at  Thatcham  on  the  i8th  March  of  that  year,  before  the  King's  escheator 
for  the  counties  of  Oxon  and  Berks,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of 
the  earl  in  Berkshire  and  their  annual  value.  The  record  of  this  inquisition, 
with  the  names  of  the  escheator  and  of  the  twelve  jurymen  living  in  Thatcham 
and  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Notes  on 
Crookham  Manor. 

It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  the  earl  that  the  second  addition  was 
made  to  the  church  of  Thatcham,  consisting  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  with  its  fine  west  door  and  the  window  above,  which  may  well  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bits  of  architecture  in  the  church.  It  is  probable 
that  this  addition  was  made  by  -the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  to  the  earl's 
memory. 

The  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  tower  are  very 
large,  and  quite  unlike  those  used  in  later  years  for  the  building  of  the  upper 
part.  They  probably  came  from  Greenham  fields  and  the  rising  ground 
between  them  and  the  common,  where  many  stones  of  a  similar  kind  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

Shortly  after  this  the  parish  was  seriously  affected  by  the  epidemic 
known  as  the  Black  Death,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  chapter  on  Crookham.  There  is  a  pathetic 
reference  to  its  effects  at  Crookham  on  the  death,  in  1349,  of  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  grant.  So  disastrous  was  the  plague  at 
Crookham  that  the  labourers  had  all  died,  and  the  lands  had  gone  out  of 
cultivation  in  consequence11. 

One  of  the  esquires  of  William,  second  earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  Katherine,  succeeded  to  the  Crookham 
estate,  was  a  certain  Richard  Pavy  :  he  had  for  a  long  period  rendered  good 
service  in  various  ways  to  the  earl,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  life  and  had 
been  in  possession  of  this  property  for  nearly  fifty  years,  since  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1349.  Pavy  had  very  probably  accompanied  the  earl  into 
France,  and  been  present  with  him  at  many  of  the  battles,  including  those 
of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  In  order  to 
shew  his  appreciation  of  these  services  the  earl  granted  him  a  portion  of  his 
estate,  that  part,  in  fact,  which  was  situated  at  Chamberhouse '.  He  also  in 
the  year  1395  confirmed  his  appointment  as  bailiff  of  the  two  parks  and 
keeper  of  the  warren  at  Crookham,  with  all  the  profits  arising  from  those 
offices  which  had,  since  1298,  been  held  successively  by  one  Nicholas  de 
Thornford,  then  by  his  son  William,  and  afterwards  by  his  grandson,  William 
de  Thornford  k. 

h  Inq.  P.M.  23  Edward  III.,  istNos.,No.  58.  parish   called  '  P'erresmede '  to   Ricliard    Pavy,  is 

1  An  interesting  deed  by  the  Earl  dated  in  1395,  still  in  existence.— Sir  George  Cornewall's  Deeds. 

and  bearing  his  seal  of  arms  as  lord  of  the  Isle  See  Appendix  to  Notes  on  Chamberhouse  Manor. 

of  Man,  conveying  a  piece  of  land  in  Thatcham  k  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  u. 
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Richard  Pavy  resided  at  Chamberhouse,  where  he  could  the  more  readily 
perform  his  duties,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  his  patron 
until  the  earl's  death  in  1397'.  In  that  year,  being  then  himself  probably 
advanced  in  years,  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  license  to 
have  Mass  celebrated  in  the  oratory  of  his  dwelling-house  at  Chamberhouse, 
which  was  accordingly  granted  to  him  m.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  lived 
only  a  few  years  longer  at  Chamberhouse. 

The  civil  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  about  this 
period  affected  not  only  the  towns  and  neighbourhood  in  which  the  various 
battles  were  fought,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  every  village  and  parish 
throughout  the  country.  Party  feeling  ran  high  and  pressure  was  used  by 
the  leaders  of  both  sides  upon  the  ordinary  members  of  the  community  and 
the  landed  proprietors  to  secure  their  co-operation  and  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  struggle.  The  abbots  of  Reading  from  their  position  were  probably  able 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  strife,  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  lords  of 
Crookham  and  Chamberhouse  n. 

The  recorded  incidents  of  Thatcham  life  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  are  comparatively  few.  But  there  is  evidence  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  social  life  of  the  people  ;  and  the  earliest  of  the  local 
charities  were,  one  after  another,  instituted  by  the  frugal  and  well-disposed 
of  the  parishioners. 

For  more  than  200  years  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  supplies  in  money  or  goods  for  the  maintenance  of  abbot 
Hugh's  hospital,  towards  the  support  of  which  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church  had  been  appropriated.  This  occasionally,  and  especially  in 
disturbed  times,  was  attended  with  some  risk. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  monastic  establishments  were 
necessarily  large  storehouses  of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  as 
these  supplies  were  constantly  passing  to  the  monasteries,  robberies  were 


1  This  earl  of  Salisbury  was  one  of  the  members  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wakefiekl,  was  be- 

of  the  nobility  who  favoured  the   views  of  John  headed  at  once  and  his  head  fixed  on  one  of  the 

Wickliff,   and   assisted   him   in   his   efforts   to   de-  gates  of  the  city  of  York  in   1460.     See  Notes  on 

nounce  the   errors  as   they  were  considered  then  Crookham  Manor.     This  is  the  same  earl  who  by 

prevailing  in  the  Church.     A  remarkable  charge  deed  dated  in  September,  1449,  bound  Sir  Walter 

was  brought  against  the  earl  of  contempt  towards  Strykelancl,  knight,  to  him  for  his  life  with  horse 

the  Sacrament  for  having  carried  it  home  to  his  and  arms  (Life  of  Earl  of  Warwick,   by  C.   W. 

house  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sentenced  Owen,    p.    36).       In    the   same   year   there   is   an 

by    Ralph  Erghum,    bishop   of   Salisbury,    to    do  account  of  the  unprovoked  sacking  of  Newbury  by 

penance   at   Salisbury,   barefoot   and   bareheaded,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  for  the  Lancastrians  (Ibid., 

in  his  shirt.     This  occurrence  took  place  between  p.   88),   and   of  the  entry  into   Abingdon   of  the 

1375  and  1388.     An  account  of  it  will  be  found  Duke  of  York  on  his  way  from  Chester  to  London 

in    the  chapter  on   Crookham    Manor.     See   also  (Ibid.,  p.  98).     As  a  contrast  to  the  stirring  events 

Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  Vol.  III.  page  56.  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Thatcham   during 

m  Reg.  Medford,  fol.  133  (see  Chapter  on  Manor  these  eventful   times  there  is  the  simple   record 

of  Chamberhouse).  that  on   the   23rd  June,    1449,   Beauchamp  died 

n  Sir   Richard  Neville,  who  had  married   Lady  aged  7,  and  was  buried  by  her  grandam,  Constance, 

Alice,  the  last  member  of  the  family  of  the  Monta-  daughter  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,   before  the 

cutes,  earls  of  Salisbury,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  high  altar  of  Reading  Abbey  (Ibid.,  p.  32). 
title  and  to  the  estates  in  right  of  his  wife,  being 

G 
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not  infrequent.  Apart  from  predatory  raids  it  seems  exactions  were  fre- 
quently made  for  toll  by  territorial  magnates  through  whose  lands  the 
supplies  might  pass.  So  early  as  the  year  1341,  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops, 
an  Act  was  passed  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Westminster,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  forbid  the  taking  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  corn,  hay,  beasts,  car- 
riages, or  other  goods  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  rectors, 
vicars,  or  other  ecclesiastics,  within  or  without  the  territory  (feodum)  of 
holy  church,  or  against  their  will. 

§    16.      Various  Incidents  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

In  later  years  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  neglected  or  not 
properly  observed  ;  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  1403  grave  complaint  was 
made  by  Richard  de  Yateley,  then  abbot,  and  the  convent  of  Reading,  their 
farmers  and  tenants,  that  the  king's  purveyors  were  endeavouring  to  take 
from  them  their  corn,  hay,  beasts,  carriages,  and  other  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  household,  to  their  great  injury,  and  contrary  to  the  protection  granted 
above.  The  king  thereupon  issued  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Westminster, 
24  December,  1403,  directing  all  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  other  officers  to  punish 
according  to  their  demerits  all  purveyors  who  so  entered  upon  church  lands 
and  took  such  victuals  or  other  property  of  the  abbot  and  convent  or  their 
tenants  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household  against  their  will.  A  copy  of 
these  letters  patent  were  found  amongst  the  parish  documents  at  Thatcham  °. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  this  direct  intervention  of  the  king  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  abbot  and  the  people  of  Thatcham  had  no  further 
reason  to  petition  the  king  for  protection. 

In  the  year  1404  Richard  Pavy  sold  part  of  his  estate  at  Chamberhouse, 
consisting  of  two  messuages  and  about  300  acres,  to  Sir  John  de  L'Isle, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wifep;  and  he  at  the  same  time  granted  to  them  all  his 
rights  as  bailiff  of  the  two  parks  and  keeper  of  the  warren  at  Crookham q, 
to  which  offices  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  been  appointed  by  William, 
second  earl  of  Salisbury.  Sir  John  died  in  1408,  when,  as  the  result 
of  the  usual  inquisition  held  at  Wallingford,  it  was  found  that  in  addition 
to  the  houses  and  land  he  had  purchased  from  Richard  Pavy  four  years 
previously,  he  died  possessed  of  another  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Chamber- 
house  ".  These  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Marquis 
of  Suffolk. 

Both  these  properties,  however,  forming  together  the  Chamberhouse 
manor  estate  as  it  now  exists,  were  afterwards  granted  to  John  Pury. 
He  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John  de  L'Isle, 
were  also  in  1439 — probably  the  year  in  which  they  were  married — appointed 
by  her  brother,  Sir  John  de  L'Isle,  bailiffs  of  the  parks  and  keepers  of 

0  Letters  Patent  5th  Henry  IV.     See  Appendix  •)  Harl.  MS.  c.  n. 

No.  LXI.  '  Inq.  P.M.,  9  Henry  IV.,  No.  49. 

P  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  5  Henry  IV. 
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the  warren  at  Crookham s,  which  office  was  also  subsequently  held  by  John 
Fury's  second  wife,  Isabel 6.  Their  daughter  Ann  married  Sir  William  Danvers  u, 
who  in  1488  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas1,  and  the  whole  of  the  estate  afterwards  descended  to 
them,  and  later  on  to  Isabel,  their  daughter,  who  married  Martin  Docwra 
of  Kendal.  Her  mother,  Lady  Ann  Danvers-,  also  succeeded  to  the  offices 
of  bailiff  and  keeper  at  Crookham ;  and  on  her  death  her  son-in-law, 
Martin  Docwra,  who  now  resided  at  Chamberhouse,  petitioned  Margaret, 
the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Salisbury,  then  the  lady  of  Crookham  manor, 
to  be  appointed  to  the  same  offices,  but  with  what  result  does  not  appear. 

The  de  L'Isles,  the  Purys,  and  the  Danvers  were  all  families  of  position  *. 
John  Pury  is  buried  in  Thatcham  church2,  as  also  are  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Danvers  and  their  son,  Sir  John  Danvers,  pursuant  to  the  directions 
contained  in  their  wills. 

With  respect  to  minor  transfers  of  property  in  the  parish  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  few  examples  will  be  found  given  in  the  Appendices*. 
The  documents  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  already  noticed  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fourteenth  century  b. 

But  while  considering  the  history  of  Thatcham  we  must  not  overlook 
the  distinguished  warriors  who  were  lords  of  Crookham  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  the  first  and  second  earls  of  Salisbury  mention 
has  already  been  made.  John,  the  third  earl,  whose  death  in  1400  has 
also  been  noticed,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  killed 
28  years  afterwards  in  command  of  the  English  army  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  He  was  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Montacute  family.  His  only 
child,  lady  Alice,  succeeded  to  the  Crookham  estates,  and  married  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland's  second  son,  Richard  Nevill,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Salisbury  in  1442,  Lord  Chancellor  in  1454,  and  after  performing  several 
great  feats  of  arms,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  himself  providing 
five  hundred  retainers  (some  of  them  possibly  Thatcham  men),  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460,  and  immediately  beheaded, 
his  head  being  fixed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  York. 

On  his  death  the  Crookham  estate  passed  to  his  son,  Richard  Nevill, 
earl  of  Warwick  and  of  Salisbury,  known  in  English  history  as  the  "  King 
Maker."  His  life  was  a  very  eventful  one;  he  was  killed  at  the  second  battle 
of  Barnet  in  1463.  There  is  a  curious  and  graphic  account  of  the  interment 

8  Harl.  MS.  c.  II.  selection  of  seven  of  these  documents  will  be  found 

'  Ibid.  printed  in  the  original  Latin  and  placed  in  chrono- 

u  Oxford   Visitations,    Vol.    V.    p.    187  ;    Had.  logical  order,  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  four- 

MS.  No.  1412,  p.  28.  teenth  century  printed  in  Appendices  XXVI. — LI. 

1  Foss'  Lives  of  the  Judges.  See  also  Appendix  LXIX.,  where  an  Epitome  of 

y  For  further   information  as    to  these   families  some  few  other  documents  in  English  is  given  in 

and  their  property  at  Chamberhouse,  see  the  chap-  continuation  of  those  in  Appendix  No.  LIT. 

ters  on  Chamberhouse  Manor.  b  See  the  note  upon  the  sources  of  these  docu- 

z  Ashmole's  History  of  Berks.  ments,  ante,  p.  35. 
a  See  Appendices  LXII.  to  LXVIIL,  where  a 
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of  this   great   earl   at   Bisham    Abbey   in    1463,   which   will   be    found    in    the 
Appendix  to  the  chapter  on  Crookham  Manor. 

Shortly  before  this  date  it  appears  that'  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  married  into  the  Warwick  family,  was  owner  of  lands  at 
Crookham,  some  portion  of  which  in  1448  was  conveyed  by  him  and  Alice 
his  wife  to  John  Pury  and  Isabel  his  wife0  ;  and  other  portions  were  found, 
by  an  inquisition  held  at  Wallingford  in  1450,  to  have  been  his  property 
at  the  time  of  his  death  d. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  the  "  King  Maker,"  his  daughter  Isabel  had 
married  the  King's  brother,  George  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Clarence,  created 
earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  in  1472  ;  who  in  right  of  his  wife  succeeded 
to  Crookham  manor.  His  death  by  drowning  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  by  the 
King's  order  in  1477,  and  the  beheading  of  their  son  Edward  in  1499,  left 
their  daughter  Margaret  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family  of 
Plantagenet.  Her  father's  estates  were  restored  to  her,  and  in  1513  she 
was  created  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Crookham  manor  was  retained  by  her 
for  several  years.  This  is  the  unfortunate  Countess  against  whom  charges 
of  treason  were  brought,  and  who  in  her  old  age  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1539,  and  subsequently  executed  by  order  of  Henry  VIII. 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Crookham 
belonged  to  distinguished  members  of  the  house  of  Salisbury,  and  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  previously,  with  a  short  interval  of  less  than 
twenty  years,  to  the  Fitzherbert  family — distinguished  men — most  of  them 
warriors  and  statesmen  e. 

One  little  incident  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham 
in  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  noticed  here.  It  appears  from  the  parish 
documents  that  in  the  year  1427,  an  exemplification  of  the  entry  in 
Domesday  relating  to  Thatcham  was  applied  for  by  the  burgesses,  and 
a  copy  was  accordingly  furnished f.  It  was  found  amongst  the  parish 
documents,  but  there  is  nothing  to  shew  the  object  for  which  it  was 
required.  It  bears  the  following  endorsement : — "  Exemplificatio  Libri  de 
Domesday  pro  Burgensibus  de  Tacheham  in  Com'  Berk." 

§   17.      Various  Incidents  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

As  evidence  of  the  mutual  confidence  existing  between  abbot  and  laymen, 
the  following  extract  may  be  quoted  from  the  will  of  Sir  John  Danvers  of 
Chamberhouse,  dated  1508: — "I  will  that  my  said  wife  shall  pay  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Reading  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  said  monastery, 
and  now  occupied  by  me,  as  much  as  they  in  their  conscience  shall  wish  to 
take,  from  the  time  of  my  father's  death  until  my  own  death  «." 

From    another  source  we  learn  something  more   about   the  lands  near 

0  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  26  Henry  VI.  f  Thatcham  Documents  No.  46.      See  Appendix 

d  Inq.  P.M.  28  Henry  VI.,  No.  25.  LXIX.,  No.  37. 

e  Some  account  of  the  earls   of   Salisbury  will  K  Somerset     House     Wills,     Archdeaconry    of 

be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Crookham  manor.  Berks,  Will  of  John  Danvers,  14  Bennett. 
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Chamberhouse  held  by  the  abbot  at  this  date.  On  the  taking  of  an  inquisition 
directed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1517,  as  to  inclosures  in  Berks,  it  was  found 
that  the  abbot  of  Reading  held  one  messuage  and  20  acres  of  land  at 
Crookham  h,  which  probably  was  the  property  that  had  been  in  the  occupation 
of  Sir  John  Danvers  and  of  his  father  before  him. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  when  great  changes  were  to  be  made 
ecclesiastically  in  this  county,  as  in  the  whole  country.  In  1535  Henry  VIII. 
appointed  a  commission  to  report  on  monastic  establishments.  This  com- 
mission was  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  in  addition  to 
the  position  he  held  in  the  State  was  High  Steward  of  Reading.  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Reading  abbey  were  Richard  Pollard,  who 
was  King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Dr.  John  London,  warden 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  former  to  Cromwell, 
dated  15  September,  1539',  Pollard  states  that  he  had  sent  off  as  directed 
all  the  ready-money  he  had  found  at  the  abbey,  amounting  to  i$il.  Qs.  Sd., 
"  and  parte  of  the  stuffe  reservyd  for  the  Kynges  Majestyes  use,"  and  "  as 
for  the  plate,  vestementes,  copys  and  hangyngs  wyche  we  have  reservyd 
also  to  the  use  of  the  Kynges  Majestye  we  have  lefte  hytt  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Vachell k,  by  indenture  wych  shalbe  conveyed  to  London  ageynste 
my  comyng  thyther,  and  thangkes  be  to  God  !  every  thyng  ys  well  ffynysshyd 
there,  and  every  man  well  contentyd  and  gyvythe  humble  thankes  to  the 
Kynges  grace." 

Another  letter  was  addressed  to  Cromwell  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr. 
John  London,  the  other  commissioner,  also  dated  from  Reading,  three  days 
afterwards1,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — • 

"  I  have  requyred  of  my  lord  Abbott  the  relykes  of  hys  howse  wich  he 
schewyd  unto  me  with  gudde  will.  I  have  taken  an  inventary  of  them,  and 
have  lokkyd  them  upp  behynde  ther  high  awlter,  and  have  the  key  in  my 
keeping,  and  they  be  always  redy  at  your  lordeship's  commandement.  They 
have  a  gudde  lecture  in  Scripture  dayly  redde  in  ther  chapitour  bowse, 
both  in  Inglysche  and  Laten,  to  the  wich  ys  gudde  resortt,  and  the  Abbott  ys 
at  yt  hym  self." 

Enclosed  is  "  The  Inventorye  off  the  Relyques  off  the  Howse  off  Redyng." 

Ther.  follows  the  long  list,  containing  amongst  other  things  two  pieces 
of  the  holy  cross,  the  hand  of  St.  James,  the  stole  of  St.  Philip,  and  a  bone 
of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition,  real  or  exaggerated,  of  other 
monasteries  in  the  county,  there  is  nothing  alleged  apparently  against  the 
monks  of  Reading  abbey,  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  its  venerable  foundation 
and  the  important  part  it  had  borne  for  centuries  in  the  life  and  history 
of  Thatcham  to  say  so  much.  By  the  poor,  especially  of  Thatcham,  the 

h  B.  Mus.  Lansdowne  MSS.  I,  No.  57.  in    Parliament,     acted     as    Deputy  -  Steward    of 

'  Wright's   Suppression    of  the   Monasteries,    p.  Reading. 

220 ;  MS.  Cott.  Cleopatra,  E.  IV.  fol.  224.  '  Wright's  Suppression  oj   the   Monasteries,   p. 

k  Thomas  Vachell,   who   represented  the  town  226;  MSS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  IV.  fol.  223. 
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suppression   of  Reading  abbey,  which  followed  soon   afterwards,  must  have 
been  keenly  felt,  for  no  longer  would  its  friendly  portals  be  opened  to  them. 

In  the  cartulary  of  Reading  abbey,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Fingall, 
known  as  the  Wollascot  Manuscript m,  is  contained  a  list  of  the  books, 
vestments,  and  relics  at  the  abbey  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  a  copy  of 
which,  with  some  notes  thereon,  will  be  found  in  the  English  Historical  Review 
for  January,  1888. 

Hugh  Cook  was  the  last  abbot  of  Reading.  Having  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  right  to  suppress  the  monastery  and  to  seize  upon  the 
monastic  estates,  he  was  committed  to  prison  and  subsequently  hanged  at 
Reading  in  the  month  of  November,  1539"- 

For  nearly  twenty  years  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  Reading  abbey, 
Thomas  Justice  had  been  vicar  of  Thatcham.  He  remained  vicar  until  his 
death  about  five  years  afterwards.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  well  and 
honourably  known  at  Reading,  Richard  Justice  being  the  mayor  in  1539. 
A  more  particular  reference  to  this  family  will  be  found  later  on  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  Thatcham  Church. 

Down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  and  for  upwards  of  400  years 
previously,  the  manor  and  church  of  Thatcham  had  formed  part  of  its 
possessions,  during  all  which  time  the  abbots  had  been  lords  of  the  manor 
and  patrons  of  the  living.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  Henry  VIII. 
granted  to  John  Winchcombe  of  Newbury  (who  had  on  various  occasions 
rendered  him  good  service)  the  manor  of  Thatcham,  the  borough  of 
Thatcham,  and  the  rectory  of  Thatcham,  except  the  tithes  of  Midgham, 
Greenham,  Colthrop,  and  Crookham  °.  The  grant,  which  is  dated  i4th 
February,  1541,  also  included  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Bucklebury.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  portions  of  the  revenues  of  the  churches  of  Bucklebury 
and  Thatcham,  which  were  adjoining  parishes,  had  for  about  350  years  been 
appropriated  towards  the  support  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital. 

The  description  of  Thatcham  manor  in  the  grant  includes  all  that  per- 
tained to  it  in  "  Henwyke,  Crokham,  Hammyll,  Corteland,  and  Newbury." 
There  is  no  special  mention  of  a  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Henwick,  from 
which  it  seems  probable  that  this  manor  had  at  that  date  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Abbot  of  Reading  up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  had  a  residence 
there,  still  known  as  Henwick  Manor  House  P,  and  the  illustration  on  Plate  II. 

m  William  Wollascot  was  in   1545  lord  of  the  n  On  the   same   day   in   November,    1539,    the 
manors  of  Woolhampton   and  Shalford,    and  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,   who  had  also  stoutly  re- 
owner  of  lands  in  Padworth  and  Midgham  (Clarke  sisted  the  order  for  the  dissolution  of  his  monas- 
MS.  12  MS.  Top.  Berks  C.  2).     A  descendant  of  tery,   was    hanged    at    Glastonbury   Tor,   a    lofty 
his,  another  William  Wollascot,  resided  in   1623  eminence  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles, 
at  Shinfield  manor-house  (Clarke  MS.  Top.  c.  2),  °  Patent   Roll,    31    Henry  VIII.    Part    I  ;    see 
where  in  1792  the  cartulary  of  Reading  Abbey  was  Appendices  to  Thatcham  Manor, 
found  secreted.     William   Wollascot  in   1650  was  P  In  a  document  containing  an  extract  from  the 
lord  of  the  manors  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  Court  Rolls  of  Thatcham  manor,  in  the  possession 
(representing  the  interest  of  Henry  Winchcombe,  of  Mr.  Mount,  reference  is  made  to  some  land  at 
then  a  minor)  (Clarke  MS.  Top.  Berks,  2a  and  3).  Henwick    which    is    described   as    "the   Abbot's 
In  1660  Martin  Wollascot  was  patron  of  the  living  Grove,"  and  the  "Abbot's  Grafte." 
of  Thatcham  (Bacon's  Liber  Regis). 
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exhibits  the  view  taken  from  the  Henwick  Manor  Farm  looking  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Tiiatcham,  which  is  about  one  mile  distant. 

The  consideration  money  paid  by  John  Winchcombe  was  2,6igL  13*.  4^., 
and  the  property  was  held  of  the  king  by  the  fifth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
By  virtue  of  this  grant  John  Winchcombe  became  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Thatcham,  Thatcham  borough  and  Bucklebury,  and  patron  of  the  livings  of 
Thatcham  and  Bucklebury. 

Shortly  after  the  grant  to  John  Winchcombe  of  the  manors  of  Thatcham 
and  Bucklebury,  the  king  executed  a  lease  to  him  for  twenty-one  years,  for 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  of  the  tithes  of  Midgham,  Greenham,  Colthrop, 
and  Crookham,  with  other  property  at  Reading,  all  of  which  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  late  monastery,  then  in  the  king's  hands  by  the 
attainder  of  Hugh,  the  last  abbot  at  the  following  rents,  namely,  io/., 
4/.  13.?.  fyi.,  and  30^.  This  lease  is  dated  at  Westminster,  22  February, 
31  Henry  VIII.  i. 

Two  years  after  the  execution  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  in  1541, 
the  King  granted  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Crookham  r,  with  other  estates, 
to  William,  earl  of  Southampton,  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal s,  who  is  also 
stated  in  the  grant  to  have  rendered  him  good  service. 

The  manor-house,  which  for  so  many  generations  had  been  the  residence 
of  distinguished  historical  characters,  was  afterwards  destroyed  together  with 
the  interesting  chapel  belonging  to  it.  No  remains  of  these  buildings  are 
no\v  to  be  seen,  but  during  a  dry  season  the  site  of  them,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  moat  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  can  still  be  traced  between 
the  house  known  as  Crookham  manor  farm  and  the  river  Kennet. 

After  this  time  there  was  no  resident  lord  of  Crookham  manor,  and 
as  the  lord  of  Thatcham  (who  also  was  the  owner  of  the  Bucklebury  manor, 
where  he  resided)  never  lived  on  the  Thatcham  estate,  there  was  at  this 
time  no  local  magnate  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  other  than  the  owners 
of  Chamberhouse.  Lady  Ann  Danvers  had  survived  her  husband  twenty- 
six  years.  On  her  death  in  1530,  the  Chamberhouse  estate  came  into  the 
hands  of  her  son-in-law,  Martin  Docwra.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edmond  Docwra,  who  was  in  possession  of  Chamberhouse  in  1553*.  He 
was  a  man  of  some  importance,  and  represented  Aylesbury  in  the  Parliament 
of  1571,  and  Windsor  in  1572.  He  appears  to  have  acted  in  some  capacity 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  father",  whom  it  is  stated  he  assisted 
in  many  ways.  It  would  seem  also  that  he  was  well  known  in  the  household 
of  Queen  Elizabeth";  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  parish  matters  at 
Thatcham  was  shewn  on  various  occasions.  It  was  he  who  provided  the 
first  book  of  the  Church  Registers  in  1561. 

1  Letters  and   Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  «•  Clarke  MSS.  Top.  Berks,  c.  6,  fol.  106. 

Hen.  VIII.,  Vol.  XV.  No.  282  (88) ;  Patent  K.  »  Chanc.   Pro.   Elizabeth,  F.f.  No.  38,   Fuller 

31  Henry  VIII.  Part  5,  m.  31.  v.  Dockwraie. 

r  Patent  Roll,  34  Henry  VIII.  Part  6.  *  Ibid. 

8  A  copy  of  this  grant  will  be  found  in   the 
Appendix  to  the  Chapter  on  Crookham  manor. 
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The  manor  of  Thatcham  and  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  living 
continued  in  the  Winchcombe  family  for  more  than  170  years.  After 
the  death  in  1718  of  Frances,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe, 
the  last  baronet,  the  Manor  came  into  the  possession  of  her  husband, 
Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  but  Lord  Bolingbroke  having  been 
attainted  in  1715  of  high  treason,  his  estates  were  sold  in  1722  under 
a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  property 
was  vested  in  trustees  for  sale.  The  purchaser  of  Thatcham,  Brigadier- 
General  Richard  Waring,  shortly  after  coming  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  built  on  that  part  of  it  known  as  Dunston  a  beautiful  residence 
called  Dunston  House,  about  a  mile  north  of  Thatcham.  Rocque  mentions 
it  as  a  very  magnificent  mansion,  a  description  which  was  quoted  by 
Lysons  in  1761.  An  illustration  of  the  house  and  park  is  given  on  Plate  II. 

On  referring  to  it,  however,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  building 
comprises  only  one  floor,  a  little  above  the  basement,  and  without  any 
additional  story.  This  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  printed  particulars 
of  the  house  prepared  at  the  sale  of  the  property  in  1798  ;  but  on  looking 
a  little  more  closely  at  the  picture  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  and  the  drawing  reconciled  with  the  printed  particulars. 
The  latter  describe  the  house  as  "  containing  on  the  upper  story  six 
servants'  rooms ;  second  story,  nine  good  bed  chambers  and  suitable 
dressing  rooms ;  Principal  story,  a  suite  of  elegant  lofty  apartments,  well 
proportioned,  consisting  of  a  State  bed  chamber  and  Dressing  Room, 
a  saloon  32  feet  X  29,  a  Drawing  Room  36x25,  a  Dining  Parlour, '29x21, 
a  Library  21x18,  a  Breakfast  Parlour,  26x22  y." 

The  original  drawing  has  for  upwards  of  a  century  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Wheeler  of  Thatcham,  whose  ancestor 
was  a  servant  in  Sir  John  Croft's  establishment. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Winchcombe  family.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  John  Winchcombe,  M.P.  for  Reading  in  1552-3,  lord  of  the 
manors  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  was  one  of  the  five  visitors  appointed 
to  try  Julius  Palmer,  the  youthful  master  of  Reading  School,  for  having 
embraced  the  reformed  religion.  The  trial  took  place  at  Newbury  Church 
in  1556".  It  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  Palmer  being  sentenced  to  be 
burnt.  Pathetic  but  unavailing  appeals  it  seems a  were  made  to  him  to 
recant  before  it  was  too  late,  especially  by  the  high  sheriff,  Sir  Richard 
Abridges,  and  John  Winchcombe.  The  Sheriff  said:  "Well,  Palmer, 
I  would  I  might  have  thee  but  one  month  in  my  house,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  would  convert  thee,  or  thou  should'st  convert  mea";  while  Winchcombe's 
sympathetic  appeal  was,  "  Take  pity  on  thy  golden  years  and  pleasant 
flowers  of  lusty  youth  before  it  be  too  late ; "  to  which  Palmer  replied : 
"  Sir,  I  long  for  those  springing  flowers  that  shall  never  fade  away." 

y  Mr.  John  Barfield's  Papers.  «•  Godwin's  Worthies  of  Newbury. 

2  Money's  History  of  Newbury,  p.  210;    Coate.i' 
Reading,  p.  327. 
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PLATE  IV. 


Henwick  Manor  Farm,  View  looking  towards  Thatcham. 
Photo  by  Mis*  Thompson. 


Sec  p.  46. 


Dunston  House,  now  pulled  down,  near  Thatcham. 
I'hutu  from  old  drawing,  circa  1798. 


See  p.  48. 
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Sentence  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jeffery,  the  Chancellor  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  youthful  martyr  was  committed  to  the  flames. 

John  Winchcombe's  son  John  was  possibly  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
early  charities  of  Thatcham,  as  to  which  an  inquisition  was  held  at  New- 
bury  in  I599b,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  the  later  chapter  on 
the  Charities  of  the  Parish. 

The  Winchcombes  adhered  to  the  old  religion  for  many  years  after  the 
Reformation  had  been  firmly  established.  One  member  of  the  family, 
Elizabeth  Winchcombe,  appears  in  the  list  of  recusants  who  registered 
their  estates  in  Berkshire,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  c,  1669,  thus  shewing  that  the  old  religion  had  not  died 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham.  The  annual  value  of  her  pro- 
perty is  entered  as  52^.  ° 

In  considering  the  parish  history  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  founders  of  the  early  charities  must  not  be  forgotten  nor 
the  circumstances  connected  with  their  establishment,  particularly  the 
Church  estate,  Lowndye's  or  Clark's,  Hunt's,  John  Winchcombe's,  and 
Heardsman's  Charities.  We  should  also  remember  the  improvement  in 
later  years  in  the  management  of  them,  and  the  steps  taken  from  time 
to  time  for  effecting  revisions  and  alterations  in  matters  relating  to  the 
church.  Many  of  these  changes  were  doubtless  originated  by  Nicholas 
Fuller,  a  barrister  of  some  eminence,  who  purchased  Chamberhouse  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who,  shortly  after  coming  to  reside 
there,  was  a  prominent  leader  in  effecting  reforms  in  the  parish.  These 
subjects  are  more  particularly  noticed  in  some  of  the  following  chapters'1. 

A  singular  dispute  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
affecting  the  people  of  Thatcham.  For  nearly  300  years  up  to  this  time 
Thatcham  had  been  incorporated  as  a  borough  town.  There  had  also  been 
established  at  Newbury  from  a  remote  period  an  open  market  and  an 
ancient  fair,  at  which  from  very  early  times  the  Thatcham  people  had 
enjoyed  an  undoubted  right  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  wares 
and  merchandize.  The  inhabitants  also  residing  at  Reading  and  Kingsclere 
and  within  a  radius  extending  for  many  miles  from  the  town  of  Newbury, 


b  See  the  chapter  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham.  £   s.   d. 

0  MSS.  Gough,  'Berks  24,  fol.   I.     In  this  list  Mary  Hyde 27  10    o 

of  Berkshire  recusants   the  names  of  the  under-  Abigail  Kingsmill    ...         ...        95° 

mentioned  persons  appear,  the  annual  value  of  the  Robert  Throckmorton        ...     962     8  10 

property  held  by  them  being  also  stated  : —  Edward  Wollascott ...         ...       80    o    o 

£   j.    <£  Thomas  Wollascott             ...     162  10    o 

John  Doncastle        23410    o  Catherine  Wollascott          ...     32216    6 

Francis  Doncastle    I   17    o  William  Wollascott             ...     762     5     8 

Charles  Eyston,  esq.            ...     567     7  II  The  total  annual  value  of  the  registered  estates 

Robert  Eyston,  gent.           ...        6134  of  recusants  in  Berkshire  is  stated  in  the  list  to 

Henry  Englefield,  esq.        ...     461   18    o  be  8, i$6l.   is.   n^d, 

Guy  Englefield        91     o    o  d  See  chapters  on  Thatcham  Church,  Chamber- 
John  Hyde    470  house  Manor,  and  the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 
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were  entitled  to  similar  rights.  The  authorities  at  Newbury  who  had  the 
management  and  control  of  their  market  and  fair,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
interrupted  the  tradesmen  of  Thatcham  and  others  living  at  a  distance 
(foreigners,  as  they  were  called)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  accustomed 
rights  at  the  market  and  fair.  They  also,  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment, 
but  as  the  Thatcham  people  alleged  for  their  own  benefit  alone,  and  to 
the  injury  of  those  coming  from  the  country  districts,  changed  the  place 
where  the  ancient  fair  had  hitherto  been  held  to  another  spot  in  the  town  ; 
and  this  was  complained  of  as  being  a  most  inconvenient  one.  Proceedings 
were  instituted  by  the  Thatcham  people  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1 597,  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  being  issued  against  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Newbury.  The  complaint,  which  was 
fully  set  forth  in  the  writ,  was:— "for  prohibiting  and  excluding  of  certaine 
fforreyners  dwelling  in  other  '  Barrony  Borrough '  townes  out  of  the  same 
towne  to  come  to  the  markett  holden  and  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  be  holden 
within  the  said  towne,  to  sell  their  wares  and  merchandizes  in  the  full  and 
open  markett  there,  and  also  for  having  and  keeping  yearly  of  a  ffayer  in 
an  inconvenyent  unusuall  and  badd  streate  of  the  said  towne,  omitting 
and  discontynewing  for  their  private  lucre  the  auncyent  fitt  and  accustomed 
place  within  the  same  Borough  where  the  same  ffayer  was  kept,  which 
enormityes  have  been  donne  (as  this  Courte  is  informed)  for  the  private 
good  of  the  said  Mayor,  and  some  particuler  persons  of  the  said  corporation." 
In  those  days  apparently  there  was  no  circumlocution  in  speech  ;  a  spade 
was  called  a  spade,  the  reflection  on  the  Authorities  (probably  interested 
tradesmen)  being  not  wanting  in  directness.  To  this  writ  the  defendants 
appeared,  but  not  having  made  any  plea  or  answer  to  the  complaint  the 
Court,  on  the  I2th  February,  1598,  directed  an  answer  to  be  made,  and 
decreed  an  injunction  should  issue.  To  quote  the  phraseology  of  the 
period  again,  the  injunction  "  commanded  them  and  every  of  them  to  suffer 
all  fforreyners,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  Townes  of  Reading, 
Kingscler,  and  Thatcham,  quietly  and  peaceably  to  come  unto  the  said 
markett  and  to  stand  in  their  accustomed  places  to  sell  their  wares  in  the 
full  and  open  markett  there.  And  also  to  have  and  keepe  their  newe  fayer 
in  the  auncyent  accustomed  and  most  coveynent  place  where  the  old  was 
used  to  be  kept,  without  the  molestation,  contradiction  or  denyall  of  the 
said  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  or  any  of  them,  untill  this  Courte 
shall  heare  both  sides  and  take  further  order  in  the  same e." 

As  no  further  proceedings  appear  in  the  records  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  defendants  promised  good  behaviour  in  the  future,  and  the  rights 
of  the  Thatcham  people  were  thus  established. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  in  which  there  had  been  friction 
between  the  townspeople  of  Newbury  and  Thatcham,  and  when  the  latter 


e     P.R.O.    Exch.    Decrees  and   Orders,   Easter       Elizabeth,  Saturday,  I2th  February.     See  Appen- 
38th  to  Hilary  4Oth  Elizabeth,  fol.  1 63d. ,  Hilary  39th      dix  No.  LXX. 
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had  successfully  vindicated  their  rights.  450  years  previously  the  Thatcham 
people  were  disturbed  by  the  Newbury  men  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges  in  reference  to  their  own  market  at  Thatcham  on  Sundays,  and 
that  on  this  being  represented  to  Henry  II.  he  made  an  order  prohibiting 
the  men  of  Newbury  from  doing  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  the  market 
at  Thatcham'.  And  later  on,  between  the  years  1216  and  1226,  in  the 
dispute  between  the  rector  of  Thatcham  and  Gilbert,  the  parson  of  Newbury, 
which  was  tried  by  order  of  the  Pope  in  Winchester  Cathedral  *,  judge- 
ment was  given  in  favour  of  the  rector  of  Thatcham  h.  • 

For  the  future,   after  the  market  dispute,  the  people  of  Thatcham  and 
Newbury  lived,  as  became  such  near  neighbours,  in  peace  and  friendship. 


§   1 8.     The  Common-field  System. 

The  open  common-field  system  of  husbandry  prevailed  in  the  parish 
of  Thatcham  in  mediaeval  times,  as  it  did  in  many  other  places  in  England. 
The  extensive  tracts  of  common  land  cultivated  in  this  manner  have 
now  by  authority  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament  all  been  enclosed  and 
allotted  to  private  individuals  The  names  by  which  the  several  fields 
were  known  in  early  ages  still  exist,  and  may  be  found  on  the  parish  and 
other  maps.  Amongst  them  are  the  following : — Shaw  Field,  Red  Field, 
'  Le  Persones  doune',  sometimes  called  Pains  [Parsons]  Down,  Irish 
Field,  The  Worthy  Field1,  '  Le  Nortfeld,'  Prince  Field,  Stone  Field, 
Cholsey  Field,  &c.  There  were  also  the  common  meadow  or  pasture- 
grounds,  two  of  which  were  known  as  Widmede  and  cLa  Moure.' 

The  arable  lands  were  divided  into  long  narrow  strips  generally 
about  the  length  of  a  furlong  [i.e.  furrow  long],  and  each  containing  a  quarter 
or  the  half  or  whole  of  an  acre  or  more  of  a  like  quantity  in  extent,  the 
proprietors  holding  a  certain  specified  number  of  them  and  arranging  for 
their  cultivation  under  the  four-course  system  (according  to  the  prescribed 
mode)  by  the  ploughs  and  horses  kept  [by  the  Lord]  for  the  general 
use  of  the  tenants,  under  conditions  which  were  well  understood  by  the 
community11. 

In  an  old  map  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham  still  in  existence1  the 
several  divisions  of  the  common  fields  belonging  to  the  various  tenants 
or  proprietors  are  all  set  out,  and  we  find  from  various  documents  that 
many  of  these  strips  are  dealt  with  from  time  to  time  by  the  respective 
owners.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  in  1309  a  deed  of  conveyance  of 
a  certain  "  acre  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  called  '  le  Litelaker'  lying 

*  See  ante,  p.  23,  and  Appendix  XIII.  as  "ton." — Isaac  Taylor's  Words  and  Places,  ed. 

«  See  Chapters  on  the  Church.  1865,  p.  121. 

h  Harl.  MS.  1708,  fol.  193.  k  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  system  of  hus- 

1  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Weorthig"  (in  Eng-  bandry,  see  Seebohm's  Village  Communities. 

lish  —  Worth;    German  —  Ort),  meaning  an  en-  '  Mr.  Mount's  Documents  at  Wasing. 
closure,  and  having  much  the  same  signification 

H  2 
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in  the  field  called  '  le  Worthy,'  extending  towards  the  east  along  William 
Semblant's  half  acre,  and  towards  the  west  along  John  Barred's  half  acre171." 
By  the  ordination  of  the  Vicarage  of  Thatcham  in  1317  it  is  provided 
that  the  vicars  are  to  have  "the  third  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  field  called 
'la  Persones  doune","  and  in  the  same  document  reference  is  made  to 
a  piece  of  land  called  '  Trotesacre.'  By  another  deed  dated  in  1330, 
Letitia,  the  widow  of  Jordan  atte  Combe,  conveyed  "an  acre  of  arable 
land  with  curtilage  in  '  le  Nortfeld  °.' "  In  1340  there  is  a  grant  of  "one 
acre  of  pasture  with  the  appurtenances  lying  in  the  common  meadow 
called  WidmedeP,"  and  in  1342  one  "Nicholas  of  the  Chapel  of  Crookham  " 
conveys  to  Thomas  atte  Boure  of  Thatcham  "all  his  right  in  one  acre 
of  arable  land  in  a  field  called  Lyteldon q ; "  and  even  so  lately  as  1633 
John  Bradley  and  John  Ricard  appoint  Giles  Hatt  and  Richard  Carter 
to  deliver  possession  in  their  names  of  "three  half  acres  of  land  in 
Thatcham  "  to  Vincent  Knight  and  Richard  Goddard  r. 


§  19.     Names  of  Inhabitants  of  Thatcham. 

Originally  people  were  called  simply  by  their  Christian  names,  with 
the  addition  of  their  places  of  abode  or  of  their  callings  in  life,  in  order 
to  identify  them  ;  these  additions  in  course  of  time  became  their  surnames, 
and  as  our  surnames  took  their  rise  in  the  mediaeval  ages  they  vividly 
bring  before  us  the  life  of  our  countrymen  during  that  period,  their  trades 
and  occupations,  their  social  peculiarities,  their  offices,  often  now  extinct, 
and  in  some  cases  even  their  nicknames.  So  far  as  language  goes  we  are  all 
one  people,  but  our  surnames  betray  our  many  origins.  Setting  aside  the 
Scotchman  and  the  Welshman,  the  Dane  and  the  Saxon  linger  on  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  while  the  Conquest  has  left  its  mark  in  the  names  of 
Norman  and  of  Breton,  of  Frenchman  and  of  Fleming. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  mediaeval  inhabitants  of  Thatcham,  we  have 
such  instances  as  the  following  : — 


Name  of  Person.  Date. 

Humfray  le  Mol' [the  Miller]    .  .  1272 — 1307 

Ricardus  de  Ponte  (of  the  bridge)  .       post  1286 

John  the  Taylor        .                 .  .  post  1286 

John  de  la  Felde       .                 .  .       tire.  1300 

Peter  de  Querco  (of  the  Oak)   .  .       arc.  1300 


Document. 

Lay  Subsidies,  Coldrop. 
Crookham  Deeds. 
Ditto. 

Thatcham  Deeds. 
Ditto. 


">  Mr.  Wroughton's  Deeds,  Appendix  No.  XXXI. 

n  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  II.  fol.  37,  see  Appen- 
dices to  Chapters  on  the  Church,  the  one  entitled 
'  Ordinatio  Vicarie  de  Thacham. ' 

0  Thatcham  Documents,   Epitome  in  Appendix      LXXII.,  No.  45. 
LII.,  No.  6. 


P  Mr.    Wroughton's     Deeds,     Appendix     No. 
XLIII. 

1  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  XLIV. 
r  Thatcham     Documents,    No.     54,    Appendix 
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Name  of  Person. 

Richard  de  la  Hammulle  (Ham  Mill) 

John  Faber  [the  Smith] 

Ralph  Scriptor  [the  Writer] 

John  the  Smith 

John  le  Rede  [the  man  of  Counsel] 

John  Hereward  [?  warden  or  guardian  of 
the  heir] 

Paul  of  the  Chapel    . 

William  atte  Hethe    . 

Robert  le  Gothmonger 

Thomas  atte  Oke 

Philip  de  Camera  (Chamber  of  Chamber- 
house)    .... 

Walter  le  Nyweman  . 

Alice  le  Smithies 

John  le  Prentiz 

John  le  Palmar 

John  de  la  Chaumbre  (Chamber  of  Cham- 
berhouse) 

John  le  Palmer 

John  le  Pilkee 

Peter  le  Bel,  Chaplain 

Robert  Attewalle 

Edmund  Hattere 

William  atte  Hume  . 

Robert  le  Pyk 

Walter  le  Wodeward 

Walter  le  Wodeward  [Keeper  of  the  Wood] 

William  de  Blebury,  Vicar  of  Thatcham  . 

Margaret  atte  Chapel 

Walter  Wodeward 

Rogerus  le  Scote 

Hugo  Kachfrensch    . 
Nicholas  Thornford  . 
Thomas  atte  Boure  [lane  called  'Boure) 
Stret']    .--...> 
Roger  atte  Pole 

John,   son   of  Richard   atte   Forreye   de  ) 
Wyneborne  .  .  .  / 

Nicholas  of  the  Chapel  of  Crookham 
Richard  atte  Berne    . 
Nicholas  le  Englische 
Richard  Angl'  [the  Englishman] 
Robert  Glovare       , ...-., 
John  Brekston 

Nic.  Ostyler  ,'  '.    :          :" .;  ; 

William  atte  Wode 


Date. 

Document. 

circ.  1300 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

circ.  1300 

Ditto. 

circ.  1300 

Ditto. 

circ.  1300. 

Ditto. 

circ.  1300 

Ditto. 

circ.  1300 

Ditto. 

1309 

Crookham  Deeds. 

1310 

Ditto. 

1313 

Ditto. 

I3M 

Ditto. 

1314 

Ditto. 

1316 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

1316 

Ditto. 

1316 

Ditto. 

1316 

Ditto. 

1318 

Ditto. 

1318 

Ditto. 

1318 

Ditto. 

1318 

Ditto. 

1319 

Ditto. 

1319 

Ditto. 

1323 

Crookham  Deeds. 

1323 

Ditto. 

1327 

Lay  Subsidies,  Crookham. 

133° 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

133° 

Ditto. 

1332 

Lay  Subsidies,  Crookham. 

1332 

Ditto. 

1332 

Ditto. 

'332 

Ditto. 

1332 

Ditto. 

1336 

Crookham  Deeds. 

1340 

Ditto. 

134° 

Ditto. 

1342 

Ditto. 

1363 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

1363 

Ditto. 

1363 

Ditto. 

1368 

Ditto. 

1370 

Colthrop  Court  Roll. 

1381 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

1387 

Ditto. 
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Name  of  Person.  Date. 

Peter  Chaplain           .                .                 .)  1388 

Robert  Chaplain        .                 .                 .)  1388 

John  Junne,  Tornour                 .                 .  1408 

John  Crowland,  Mercer             .                .  1412 

John  Gosofte              .                                 .  1413 

John  atte  Gate           .                 .                 .  1424 
William  Roger,  Weaver  (textor) 
Isabella  Honymonger 

Edmund  Parker,  Constable  of  Thatcham.  1438 

John  atte  Yate,  husbandman     .                 .  1438 

Thomas  Kynton,  Vicar  of  Thatcham        .  1450 
William  Goldryche,  John  Bye,  Chapman ") 

r  IA72 

Proctors  of  Thatcham  Church  .  ) 

John  Bye,  Constable  of  Thatcham            .  1472 

Robert  Knyght,  Bailiff  of  Thatcham         .  1472 

John  Smyth,  alias  Colsmyth      .                  .  1476 

John  Skynner,  Vicar  of  Thatcham             .  1476 


Document. 

(Thatcham    Documents   (Will 

•v 

I     of  John  Preyntis). 
Thatcham  Deeds. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


In  examining  such  a  list,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  surnames  of  some 
of  the  Thatcham  people  were  originally  acquired — whether  from  their  places 
of  residence,  vague  as  these  descriptions  often  were,  e.g.  "  atte  wode,"  known 
in  later  years  as  Attwood,  "Atte  Wall"  as  Attwell,  also  "atte  Pole,"  "atte 
Berne,"  "  atte  Oke,"  atte  Hethe,"  De  la  Felde,"  &c., — or  from  their  callings 
in  life,  e.g.  "  John  Faber,"  afterwards  changed  from  the  Latin  into  the  English 
name  of  John  Smith,  "  Humfray  le  Mol "  as  Humfray  Miller,  "  John 
the  Taylor"  as  John  Taylor,  "John  le  Rede"  as  John  Reed,  "Walter  le 
Wodeward  "  as  Walter  Woodward,  &c. 

In  this  manner  we  frequently  find  in  old  documents  connected  with 
Thatcham  people  mentioned  who  derived  their  names  from  various  manors 
or  places,  as  John  de  Knockyn8,  the  king's  steward  of  Crookham  in  1317; 
William  de  Montacute',  Lord  of  Crookham  in  1332;  Jordan  de  Appelford u, 
first  vicar  of  Thatcham,  1317;  William  de  Bleburyx,  second  vicar,  1329; 
and  John  de  Thacham,  ordained  subdeacon  in  1307.  Sometimes  also, 
when  referring  to  persons  not  so  well  known,  the  exact  spot  of  their 
dwelling  is  indicated  by  their  surname,  as  Peter  de  Querco,  by  the  oak, 
Richard  de  la  Hammulle  (Ham  Mill),  John  de  la  Chaumbre,  John 
de  Camera,  and  Elienora  atte  Chaumbre  (all  living  at  Chamberhouse), 
Margaret  atte  Chapel,  Robert  atte  Walle,  Ralph  Atteforde,  John  Attewode, 


8  Knoclcin,  a  manor  situate  about  six  miles 
south-east  of  Oswestry,  Salop,  formerly  and  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  owned  by  the  family  of 
L'Estrange. 

4  Montacute,  a  manor  near  Yeovil,  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. Of  the  fine  manor-house,  now  owned  by 


Mr.  Phillips,  there  are  good  illustrations  in  Coun- 
try Life  for  the  i6th  of  April,  1898. 

u  Appleford,  a  village  about  four  miles  south- 
east of  Abingdon. 

1  Blewbury,  a  village  on  the  Berkshire  Downs, 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  East  Ilsley. 
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Richard  Atteberne,  and  John  atte  Stone y.  Instances  at  Thatcham  of 
people  deriving  their  names  from  their  occupations  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  John  le  Taylur,  Walter  le  Wodewarde,  Edmond  le  Hattar; 
John  Faber  (the  Smith  in  Thatcham  borough),  and  Thomas  le  Draypyr ; 
Humfray  le  Mol  (the  Miller  at  Colthrop),  Hugo  Kachfrensch  (the  nick- 
name, probably,  of  some  man  who  caught  a  Frenchman  z),  Roger  le  Scot 
(the  Scotchman),  and  Gilbert  le  Engleys  (the  Englishman). 

In  later  years,  when  the  surnames  had  become  well  established  amongst 
the  people,  and  being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  no  longer 
designated  the  calling  of  the  individual,  we  find  the  occupation  of  persons 
following  the  s.urnames  in  the  manner  adopted  at  the  present  time.  Thus 
in  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  a.  glimpse  of  the  occupations  or  callings  fol- 
lowed by  the  Thatcham  people,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Chairmaker.  Joyner. 

Faber  (Smith).  Mercer. 

Feltmaker.  Miller. 

Fisherman.  Ostyler  (?  ostler.) 

Gentleman.  Palmer,  le. 

Glover.  Sawyer. 

Gunsmith.  Scriptor. 

Hatter.  Shoemaker. 

Hostler.  Shovlemaker. 

Honey  dealer.  Surgeon. 

Husbandman.  Tanner  (at  Colthrop). 
Innholder. 


Baker. 

Barber. 

Blacksmith. 

Bricklayer. 

Butcher. 

Carpenter. 

Chaplain. 

Chapman. 

Cheesemonger. 

Clockmonger. 

Cordwainer. 

Cupere  (?  cooper.) 


Tapster. 

Tailor. 

Tobacco  pipe  maker. 

Turner. 

Vintner. 

Weaver. 

Wheelwright. 

Wood-keeper. 

Waggoner. 

Writer. 

Yeoman. 


So  far  as  one  can  judge  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  as  in  later 
years,  any  combination  of  occupations  —  every  man,  in  fact,  "stuck  to  his 
last,"  notwithstanding  that  Thatcham  was  sparsely  populated. 

Amongst  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
whose  callings  in  life  are  recorded  are  those  of  John  Junne,  "  tornour,"  in 
1408";  John  Crowland,  "mercer,"  in  1412 b;  Lawrence  Drew,  "Steward 
of  Thatcham  Manor,"  in  1422°;  William  Roger,  "textor"  (weaver),  in 
1425  d;  Edmund  Parker,  "  Constable  of  Thacham,"  in  1438 e;  Ralph  Castell, 
"  Constable  of  the  Town  of  Thacham,"  in  1445  f ;  John  Holleweye,  "  Constable 
of  the  town  of  Thacham,"  in  1451  g;  John  Bye,  "Constable  of  Thacham," 
in  1472 h  (possibly  a  descendant  of  Alice  Bye,  widow  of  Richard  Bye,  who 
founded  the  earliest  of  the  Thatcham  Charities) ;  and  Robert  Knyght,  "  Bailiff 
of  Thacham,"  in  the  same  year  '. 


y  There  is  a  spot  on  the  west  side  of  the  parish 
still  called  "  the  Stone." 

1  The  residence  of  Hugo  Kachfrensch  is  speci- 
fied in  deeds  as  Kachfrenschesham. 

a  Thatcham  Documents.  *>  Ibid. 

c  Colthrop  Court  Roll. 


d  Thatcham  Documents. 
«  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.,  Robert  Clarke's  Deeds. 
8  Sir  Geo.  Cornewall's  Deeds. 

II  Thatcham  Documents. 
1  Ibid. 
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§  20.     Two  Lay  Subsidies. 

As  affording  examples  of  lists  of  names  of  inhabitants  (some  few 
additional  to  those  names  already  selected),  two  copies  of  Lay  Subsidies 
are  here  given  ;  one  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  the  other  of  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Besides  giving  the  names  of  the  residents  at 
the  time,  the  document  gives  the  rate  levied  ;  and  this  shews  relatively  the 
value  of  the  properties  which  the  several  inhabitants  held.  The  entries 
refer  to  the  manor  and  borough  of  Thatcham,  and  are  as  under: — 


TEMP.  EDWARD  I.  k. 
Thacham. 

De  Johanne  Kedemer  . 

„  Willelmo  de  la  Grutty 

„  Robert  de  la  Heche 

,,  Relicto  Botun 

„  Alicia  de  Pultom 

„  Roberto  le  Cupere 

„  Willelmo  de  la  Berm 

„  Thomas  Cler 

„  Christina  Hat  [X.T.  .  . 

,,  Willelmo  Nutehach 

„  Johanne  le  Taylur  . 

,,  Henrico  Ganger 

„  Thoma  de  la  Bern   . 

„  Willelmo  le  Hurst    . 

„  Gilberto  le  Engleys 

,,  Rogero  de  Allburn  . 

„  Johanne  Pyk 

„  Roberto  de  la  Heche 

,,  Willelmo  La  wrens    . 
[Ten    names    should 
through    decay    of  the 


s.     d. 

2     9 


6     i 
i     6 


4 


22 

.  7   10 

.  8     of 

•  4     4 

•  7     ° 

•  5  10} 

•  3  *4 
.  8     8| 

follow    but    lost 
parchment    roll. 


The  amounts  payable  are  alone  decipher- 
able, and  appear  as  follows  :  —  ] 

.    ii     2 

.....     5     4 

•  5     4 

•  15     4f 


ii     9 
"I 


TEMP.  EDWARD  III.  '. 
Burgus  de  Thacham. 

De  Johanne  Nothahach  m 

„  Thoma  Bennewelle 

„  Margeria  le  Taylour 

„  Roberto  Atte  Walle 

„  Johanne  Fabro 

,,  Johanne  Stokle 

,,  Johanne  Suel 

,,  Petro  Andrew 

,,  Ellienora  atte  Chaumbre 

„  Edmundo  le  Hattar 

,,  Johanne  Nywelyn    . 

,,  Roberto  Swon 

,,  Thoma  le  Draypyr 

Summa  xxme  istius  Berge  20 

Taxatores. 

De  Thoma  Ellisaundre  .  2 

,,  Thoma  Kemesy  .  .  2 

Summa  xxme  Taxatorum  5 
Summa  xxme  totius  Burge  cum 

Taxatoribus     .  .25 


d. 


19 


i8f 


17 
14 
21 


*  P.R.O.  Lay  Subsidies,  Berks,  y. 

l  Ibid.  y. 

m  It  will  be  observed  that  this  name  occurs  in 
the  subsidy  of  Edw.  I.  (spelt  Nutehach),  otherwise 
no  name  appears  common  to  the  two  subsidies. 


Several  of  those  in  the  second  column  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  those  appearing  in  the 
Thatcham  and  Crookham  Deeds  noticed  ante, 
P-  S3- 
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§  21.      The  Family  Names  of  Thatcham. 

We  find  a  family  of  some  distinction  taking  their  surname  from  Thatcham 
itself,  of  one  of  whose  members  (a  cleric  in  1307)  mention  has  already  been 
made,  while  another  member,  namely,  Robert  de  Tacham,  with  Heloise, 
his  wife,  is  mentioned  in  1225  n.  Subsequently,  it  appears,  this  family  went 
to  reside  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  History  of  that 
county,  under  the  heading  of  Idmiston  in  the  hundred  of  Alderbury,  will 
be  found  "  a  pedigree  of  Thatcham  of  Idmiston"  This  pedigree  was 
recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  Wiltshire  in  1565°.  One  of  the  members  of 
this  family,  Edward  Thatcham,  was  elected  prior  of  Ivy-Church  P  near 
Idmiston,  1st  July,  1467,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  buried  near  the 
west  door  of  the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 


§  22.     Names  of  Fields,  Lanes,  &c.,  in  Thatcham. 

In  regard  to  the  local  names  of  places  particularly  mentioned  in  these 
early  deeds,  some  of  the  following  can  be  readily  identified  at  the  present 
day.  For  instance,  in  the  town  of  Thatcham  the  streets  are  named,  and 
in  the  country  districts  we  have  some  of  the  common  fields,  and  other  well- 
known  spots  within  the  parish,  thus  : —  , 

Name  of  place.  Date.  Document. 

Le  West  Strete  .  V  33°'  I365'  I423'  Thatcham  Deeds. 

J        1472,  &c. 

West  Strete  .  1355,1374,1395.  Ditt°- 

Le  Est  Stret  [Chapel  Street]      .  .  1318,1472  Ditto. 

Le  South  Stret  [Broad  Street]  .  1401  Ditto. 

La  Churchelane         .                 .  .  1327  Ditto. 

La  Chirchelane          .                 .  .  1438  Ditto. 

Le  Nortfeld  [Northfield]            .  .  1330  Ditto. 

The  Worthy  (field  so  called)      .  .  1309  Crookham  Deeds, 

Widmede  (common  meadow  so  called)     .  1340  Ditto. 

La  Personnes  downe  [Parson's  or  Pain's  ~| 

-.  1317  Thatcham  Deeds. 

DownJ  .  .  .  J 

n  Rot.  Finium,  9  Hen.  III.  close   to   the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Ivy-Church, 

0  Harl.  MSS.  1565.  It  may  be  added  that  in  there  is  a  large  and  curious  chimney-piece  deco- 

the  Inquisitiones  Nonarum  of  1341  (p.  168),  under  rated  with  shields  of  arms,  &c.,  which  probably 

Idmeston,  the  name  of  John  Thatcham  occurs  as  once  belonged  to  the  priory.  It  measures  7  feet 

one  of  the  assessors.  by  2  feet  8  inches,  and  is  carved  out  of  one  solid 

P  The  priory  of  Ivy-Church  was  close  to  the  block  of  Portland  stone  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Wilt- 

royal  palace  of  Clarendon,  and  a  favourite  resi-  shire,  Hundred  of  Alderbury,  Parish  of  Alderbury, 

dence  of  Edward  II.,  who  when  on  his  way  there  p.  6).  The  shield  on  the  left  or  sinister  side  is 

from  Windsor  occasionally  halted  for  one  or  two  said  to  be  that  of  prior  Edward  Thatcham.  (Proc. 

nights  at  Crookham,  as  mentioned  in  the  chapter  London  Soc.  Antiq.,  2nd  series,  Vol.  XIII.  p. 

on  the  history  of  that  manor.  352). 

In    a  small   inn   in   the  village  of  Alderbury, 
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Name  of  place. 

La  Moure  .... 

Wydmedesdrove  (way  called)    . 

Boure  Stret  (lane  called)  [the  locality  of 

Thomas  atte  Boure's  residence] 
Englichecroft  (croft  called) 
Lemmareshamme  (field  called) 
Rixhamme  (meadow  called) 
Jonesham  de  la  Felde  [probably  the  house  ^ 

or   Estate  of  John  de  la  Felde  above  > 

mentioned]  .  .  .  j 

The  Quonhame 
Chaumbrelane  (lane  called) 
Henewyk,  Hynewyk  . 
Gredernslond  and  Reduslopd    . 
Le  Belle  (burgage  called) 
Kacchefrensesham  (meadow  called)  [prob- ") 

ably  the  tenement  of  HugoKachfrensch]  / 


Date. 
I3J7 
1336 

1342 

1336 
1336 


circ.  1300. 


1384 


r395. 


1376 
1476 

circ.  1300 


Document. 

Thatcham  Deeds. 
Crookham  Deeds. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

Crookham  Deeds. 

Ditto. 

Thatcham  Deeds. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Thus  in  this  list  of  the  localities  at  Thatcham  will  be  noticed  the  three 
existing  principal  streets,  "  Le  West  Strete,"  "  Le  Est  Strete,"  and  "  Le 
South  Stret,"  also  the  well-known  lane,  "  La  Churche  lane."  In  it  are 
also  mentioned  the  names  of  five  of  the  common  fields  or  meadows  used 
in  common  by  the  inhabitants,  namely,  "  Le  Nortfeld,"  "  The  Worthy," 
"  Widmede,"  "  La  Personnes  downe  "  and  "  La  Moure  "  ;  the  names  of  some 
of  the  other  lanes  or  roads  in  the  parish,  as  "  Widmedescrone,"  "Boure  Stret," 
and  "  Chaumbrelane " ;  and  of  some  of  the  meadows  having  the  suffixes 
"ham"  and  "  wyk,"  meaning  an  enclosure  or  house,  identifying  these  spots 
as  being  formerly  the  properties  of  various  individuals,  as  "  Leinirseshame," 
"  Rixhamme,"  Joneshamme  de  la  Felde,"  "  The  Quonhame,"  "  Henewyk," 
also  "Gredernslond,"  and  "  Reduslond." 


CHAPTER    IV.— THE    LATER    HISTORY. 


§  23.     The  Battles  of  1644. 

WE  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  interesting  not 
only  historically  but  locally,  as  affecting  Thatcham  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  the  effects  were  generally 
felt,  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  battle-field  such 
as  Newbury.  The  recollection  of  these  mighty  struggles  and  of  the  sufferings 
entailed  are  often  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  were  affected  by  the  engagements  of  the  con- 
tending parties  in  their  midst  is  evident  from  published  records a.  In  con- 
nection with  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  there  are  some  interesting  letters, 
describing  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  in  the  vicinity  of  Thatcham 
immediately  before  and  after  the  battle. 

The  letters  are  nine  in  number,  written  between  the  22nd  and  the  28th 
of  October,  1644,  from  Basingstoke,  from  Bucklebury  Common,  from  Thatcham, 
from  the  battle-field  near  Donnington,  from  Newbury,  and  from  other  places 
in  the  ne.ghbourhood.  Six  of  them  are  from  the  Committee  in  attendance 
on  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  are  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  London  ;  two  others  are  written  by  the  Committee  of  both  Houses,  namely, 
one  to  the  Committee  with  the  army,  and  the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  ; 
and  the  remaining  letter  is  from  the  latter  in  reply  to  the  communications 
to  him. 

Of  the  letters  from  the  Committee  with  the  army,  tht  first,  written  by 
A.  Johnston  and  John  Crew,  and  dated  from  Basingstoke  October  22,  states 
that  the  King's  foot  were  quartered  the  previous  night  at  Kingsclere  ;  that 
a  great  body  of  horse  went  towards  them,  and  approached  so  near  that  they 
took  sixty  prisoners,  some  of  them  being  officers ;  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester 
had  given  notice  to  the  Committee  at  Reading  that  a  great  body  of  the 
Parliamentary  horse  had  marched  towards  them  the  previous  night,  and  that 
the  army  would  proceed  that  day  if  they  could  "  withstand  a  storme a." 

2.  The  second  letter,  dated  from  Swallowfield,  the  23rd  October,  describes 
the  forced  march  on  the  previous  day,  the  Parliamentarians  being  in  extreme 
danger  at  Reading,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  forces  having  then  reached 
a  spot  between  Reading  and  Aldermaston,  thus  obliging  the  parliamentary 

a  See  Mr.  Walter  Money's  Battles  of  Nnvbury,  pp.  154,  155. 
I  2 
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army  to  hasten  forward  to  the  relief  of  Reading,  and  prevent  the  King  from 
coming  between  them  and  London  °. 

3.  The  next  letter  is  written  from  Bucklebury  Heath  on  the  25th  October, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  Lord  Essex  was  quartered  the  previous  night 
at    Bradfield    and    Lord    Manchester's   forces   at   Bucklebury,   the   writers   say 
that  the   army  was  drawn  up  that  morning  on    Bucklebury   Heath    in   view 
of  a  great   body  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  pursue  them. 
Lord  Essex  had  fallen  ill,  but  persisting  in  marching  with  his  army  his  fever 
had   increased,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Reading.     In  a  postscript 
to  this   letter  it  is  stated  that  a  council  of  war  had  been  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  march  to  Thatcham,  intelligence  having  arrived   that    the   enemy 
was  drawn  up  between   Newbury  and   Donnington  Castle.     The  soldiers  were 
stated  to  be  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  Royalists  in  combat d. 

4.  The  following  day  (26th  October)  the  Army  Committee  writing  from 
Thatcham  state  that  the  army  the  night  before  came  within  a  mile  of  and  in 
sight  of  the   enemy,  who   were  drawn   up   near   Newbury.     Firing   took  place 
for  two   hours,   but,   with   the  exception   of  twenty  horses   killed,  no  loss  had 
been    suffered    by   the    Parliamentarians,   who    got    half-a-mile    nearer   to   the 
Royalists e. 

5.  Then  comes  a  letter,  also  dated  26th  October,  from  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  from    Derby  House,  London,  expressing  thanks  for  the  frequent 
intelligence :  and  after  referring  to  the  food  supplies  dispatched  for  the  army, 
stating  that  they  had  written   Lord  Essex  to  take  special  care  of  his  health 
so  that  he  might  be  preserved  to  his  friends  and  the  public e. 

6.  The  letter  to  Lord  Essex  expresses  sorrow  at  his  illness,  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee's  sense  of  the  loss  to  the  army  occasioned  by  his  illness'. 

7.  The  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  October,  and  a  descriptive 
letter   of  the  Army   Committee  was  written    the   same   evening.     The    Par- 
liamentary forces  had  reached   the  place  where  the  King's  army  was  drawn 
up,  between  Donnington  and   Newbury,  near  the   Castle.     Earth-works  and 
fortifications  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  Royalists  during  the  night  mounted 
by  cannon.     After  an  hour's  fighting  the  Parliamentarians  took  the  vantage 
points  by  storm,  capturing  four  cannon.     The   cavalry  charged    the  enemy, 
putting  them   to  flight  and   taking  the   Earl  of  Cleveland,  the  commander, 
prisoner  g. 

8.  On  the  27th  October  Lord  Essex  writes  from  Reading  to  the  Committee 
in  London  expressing  the  comfort  it  was  to  him  in  his  illness  to  know  that 
he  was  not  forgotten,  although  necessarily,  through  his  illness,  hors  de  combat. 
He  defers  stating  the  true  nature  of  his  complaint  until  the  surgeons  make 
their  report,  but  thinks  that  his  illness  was  increased  by  his  striving  so  long 

c  Calendar  of  State   Papers,   Domestic  Series,  *  Calendar  of  State   Papers,   Domestic   Series, 

1644-5,  p.  66.  1644-5-  P-  74- 

d  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Report  X.,  Part  g  Ibid.  p.  75.     Most  of  the  above  letters  also 

6,  p.  155  ;  Lord  Braye's  MSS.  appear  in  Mr.  Money's  Battles  of  Newbury. 

»  Calendar  of  State   Papers,  Domestic   Series, 
1644-5,  p.  73. 
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against  it,  and  counts  it  the  greatest  worldly  misfortune  to  have  happened 
to  him  at  such  a  timeh. 

9.  A  more  graphic  and  fuller  account  of  the  battle  is  contained  in  the  last 
letter  from  the  Commissioners  written  from  Newbury  on  the  28th  October. 
From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the  Commonwealth  forces  went  from  Thatcham 
towards  Newbury  by  way  of  Wickham  Heath  and  there  mustered.  All  the 
ways  leading  to  the  side  of  the  field  where  the  King's  army  was  drawn  up, 
between  Newbury  and  Donnington  Castle,  were  well  guarded  by  the  Royalists 
with  strong  earth-works  and  cannon.  These  positions  were  stormed  within 
an  hour,  the  enemy  being  put  to  flight  and  leaving  their  cannon.  Amongst 
the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  were  Major-General  Skippon  and 
Sir  W.  Balfour,  while  Waller,  Haselrigg,  Harrington,  Middleton,  Cromwell, 
Crawford,  Holborne,  Colonel  Greeves  and  others  did  good  service.  The 
Earl  of  Manchester  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage  through  Shaw,  a  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  battle-field,  but  Prince  Maurice  maintained  his  position, 
although  bravely  assaulted.  The  battle  lasted  three  hours,  one  hour  being 
by  moonlight,  and  nine  pieces  of  ordnance  were  captured.  The  slain  on 
both  sides  are  estimated  at  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The  king's 
forces  had  all  disappeared  by  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  was  being  pursued 
towards  Wallingford.  Lord  Manchester  was  marching  on  for  Blewbury. 
The  letter  ends  with  an  earnest  request  for  surgeons,  for  "  it  is  a  miserable 
thing  to  see  men  want  means  of  cure  who  have  been  wounded  in  defence 
of  the  public1." 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  preserved  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  will  be  found  the  following  brief  account  of  the  marches  of  the  two 
armies  immediately  before  and  after  the  battle,  and  also  some  notice  of  the 
engagement  on  the  27th  : — 

"  The  enemy  advanced  to  Thatcham,  a  village  3  miles  east  of  Newbury,  before 
the  King  was  apprized  of  their  approach,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  The  King 
was  quartered  in  Newbury,  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  in  and  about  Shaw  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town.  In  the  village  of  Speen  on  the  west  was  Prince  Maurice's 
infantry  and  some  cavalry.  For  two  days  various  skirmishes  took  place  in  which 
the  rebels  were  beaten  off.  On  the  2jth  October  the  grand  conflict  took  place,  which, 
however,  was  not  decisive;  the  King's  troops  having  suffered  in  some  parts,  the  rebels 
in  others.  At  night-fall  the  King  with  his  regiment  of  guards  retired  into  the  fields 
under  Donnington  Castle,  where  they  held  a  Council  of  war,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  retreat  to  Oxford,  which  they  accomplished  without  annoyance.  The  next 
day  the  rebels  took  possession  of  Newbury,  and  drawing  up  their  army  before 
Donnington  Castle  summoned  the  Governor  to  surrender.  This  summons  being 
disregarded  they  assaulted  the  Castle,  but  were  repulsed,  and  never  after  repeated  the 
attempt1." 


h  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,          k  Berks    Miscellaneous    Notices,    Bodl.    Clarke 
1644-5,   P-   75-     This  letter  also  appears  in   Mr.       MSS.,  Top.  Berks,  d.  4. 
Money's  Battles  of  Newbury. 

1  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  during  this  campaign  appears 
to  have  been  called  in  question.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  to  a  series  of  depositions  between  the  25th  November,  1644,  and 
the  6th  January,  1645,  illustrative  of  the  charges  brought  by  Cromwell  against 
the  Earl: — (i)  That  he  by  constant  backwardness  to  action  and  unwilling- 
ness to  engage  with  the  enemy  lost  many  advantages  and  opportunities  ;  (2) 
That  his  reason  was  out  of  a  design  not  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  full  victory  ; 
(3)  Express  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Committee  of 
both  kingdoms'.  In  the  second  examination  of  Lieutenant -General  Thomas 
Hammond,  who  was  engaged  under  him,  taken  on  the  2Oth  December  follow- 
ing, he  states  "that  he  heard  more  than  once  the  Earl  of  Manchester  say 
that  this  present  war  would  never  be  ended  by  fighting."  .  .  .  .  "  He  further 
saith  that  at  this  time  the  Earl  had  7,000  foot  and  7,000  horse  and  dragoons, 
and  yet  his  lordship  did  then  endeavour  to  avoid  fighting  with  the  King's 
army.  That  if  the  Earl  had  quartered  and  continued  his  army  about  Compton 
and  the  towns  thereabouts,  which  are  between  Wallingford  and  Donnington 
Castle,  either  the  King  had  not  relieved  Donnington  Castle,  or  else  his 
lordship  might  have  fought  with  much  advantage  against  the  King's  army  ; 
but  the  Earl  gave  this  examinant  orders  to  advance  with  the  train  of  artillery 
from  those  parts  to  Thatcham,  near  Newbury,  about  3  days  before  Donnington 
was  relieved  m." 

§  24.     The  Knight  family.     Roger  Knight  and  Astrology. 

The  Knight  family  were  well  known  at  Greenham,  where  they  had 
resided  for  many  years".  Different  members  of  the  family  also  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham  ;  one  Vincent  Knight,  who  held 
property  at  Henwick  in  1533  of  the  abbot  of  Reading0;  William  Knight, 
also  of  Henwick,  and  another  William  Knight  at  Colthrop.  John  Knight, 
one  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom  in  1544  the  tithes  of  Crookham  and  Greenham 
were  assigned1',  died  in  1550 q,  leaving  Elizabeth  Knight  his  widow,  who 
was  entitled  under  his  will  to  a  jointure  consisting  of  the  tithes  above 
mentioned— forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  Reading  abbey  at  the  date 
of  its  dissolution  a  few  years  previously — as  well  as  of  the  chapel  of  Crookham, 
and  a  close  of  land  in  Greenham.  She,  in  the  following  year,  1551,  purchased 
the  wardship  of  her  son  Richard,  then  about  six  years  of  age r. 

In  1649  Mr.  Roger  Knight,  a  member  of  this  family,  was  residing  at 
Greenham  with  his  son.  He  was  a  man  of  good  position,  holding  public 
appointments  as  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  as  commissioner  selected  by 
the  "Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  "  to  enquire  as  to  the  misappropriation 

1  Calendar  State  Papers,  Dom.  1644-5  ;  See  also  °  Mr.   Mount's  Papers,   Answer  of  Sir  J  emmet 

State  Papers  P.  R.O.  for  Cromwell's  Evidence,  and  Raymond  in  the  cross  suit  of  Waring  v.  Raymond. 

for  Narrative  of  the  Earl   of  Manchester's   Cam-  P  Bodl.   Clarke's  MSS.  Top.    Berks,   c.   6,   fol. 

paign.  62. 

m  Ibid.,  pp.  154,  155.  q  Ibid.  c.  r. 

n  Bodl.    Clarke's    MSS.    Top.    Berks,   c.   6,   ff.  '  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.  Top.  Berks,  c.  I. 
62,  77. 
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of  Charities8,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Humphrey  Dolman,  another 
magistrate,  took  part  in  quelling  the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  induction 
of  Clement  Paman  to  the  Vicarage  of  Thatcham  in  1646,  when  forcible 
possession  of  the  pulpit  and  vicarage  house  was  retained  by  John  Vicars '. 

Being  desirous  of  getting  "settled  in  life,"  Mr.  Roger  Knight,  junior, 
by  his  father's  advice  consulted  an  astrologer,  Mr.  William  Lilly  in  London, 
with  whom  it  seems  he  had  several  interviews  in  1647  and  in  the  two 
following  years. 

As  illustrating  the  hold  which  the  pretended  science  obtained  at  this 
time  even  amongst  the  educated  classes,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while 
in  the  Appendix  to  insert  a  copy  of  Roger  Knight's  letter". 

Whether  "the  lady  with  the  brown  hair"  was  eventually  won  by  the  young 
man's  unromantic  pleading  does  not  appear,  but  that  he  subsequently  found 
a  helpmeet  is  clear,  for  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  married  and  had  a  son 
Roger,  who  was  living  at  Greenham  in  1673".  His  father  died  in  1653, 
and  was  buried  at  Thatcham -v;  and  he  himself  died  in  1659,  and  was  also 
buried  there z. 

§   25.     The  later  Changes  in  the  Ownership  of  Properties,  &c. 

In  1716  the  Chamberhouse  property  passed  by  sale  from  the  Fuller 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  had  remained  since  1583,  to  Mr.  John  Lansdell 
of  the  Tower  of  London a,  whose  representatives  after  his  death  (in  I739b) 
parted  with  it  in  1748  to  Mr.  George  Amyand,  a  rich  Hamburg  merchant. 
This  gentleman  was  made  a  baronet  in  1764,  in  which  year  he  purchased 
considerable  additional  property  at  Crookham,  and  built  "on  part  of  it  the 
mansion  known  as  Crookham  House,  now  pulled  down  (which  formerly 
stood  near  the  site  of  Mr.  Tull's  present  residence),  and  also  the  farm-house 
at  Chamberhouse  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor-house  there.  Sir  George, 
the  second  baronet,  on  his  marriage  in  1771  with  Miss  Catherine  Cornewall 
of  Moccas  Court  in  Herefordshire,  took  the  surname  of  Cornewall,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Moccas. 

In  1790  the  Crookham  property  was  sold  to  Mr.  Richard  Tull,  and  in 
1798  the  Chamberhouse  manor  estate  was  sold  to  Mr.  Henry  Tull,  the 
former  being  the  grandfather  and  the  latter  the  great-uncle  of  Mr.  Albert 
Richard  Tull  of  Crookham  House,  the  present  owner.  In  1872,  on  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Tull  purchased  the  ancient 
manor  of  Crookham,  thus  making  a  considerable  addition  to  his  beautiful 
estates,  extending  along  the  banks  and  on  the  higher  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kennet  for  several  miles. 

•  See  Chapter  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham.  his  age,  to  his  worthy  friend  Elias  Ashmole,  Esq., 

4  See  Chapters  on  the  Church.  published  from  the  original  MS.,  1715. 

u  For  copy  of  this  letter  see  Appendix  No.  LXXI.  *  Bloom's  Britannia,  1673,  pp.  345,  346. 

William  Lilly  was  born  at  Diseworth  in  Leicester-  ?  Ashmole's  Berks. 

shire  in    1602,  and  died  in   1681.     For  a  further  z  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 

account,  together  with  a  portrait  of  him,  see  His-  a  See  the  chapter  on  the  Chamberhouse  manor 

tory  of  his  Life  and   Times,   from  the  year   1620  estate. 

to    1681,   written  by  himself,   in  the  63rd  year  of  b  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 
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In  1714  the  old  chapel  at  Midgham  was  pulled  down,  and  the  new 
chapel  erected  by  Mr.  Hillersden,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  subsequently 
in  1738  sold  the  Midgham  estate  to  Mr.  Poyntzc,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
for  many  years. 

In  1722  the  Thatcham  estate  was  purchased,  as  previously  mentioned, 
by  General  Waring,  who  also  about  the  same  time  acquired  Colthrop  manor. 
On  the  deaths  of  himself  in  1737,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  William  Ball  Waring, 
in  1746,  these  estates  became  vested  in  Sir  Archer  Croft,  bart,  of  Croft  Castle, 
in  Herefordshire,  in  right  of  his  wife  Frances,  the  only  surviving  child  of  General 
Waring.  They  remained  in  this  family  until  the  death  of  Sir  John  Croft,  bart., 
without  issue,  in  1797.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  sold,  together  with  property 
at  Henwick,  to  Mr.  Mount  of  Wasing  Place,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Wr.  G. 
Mount,  M.P.,  the  present  proprietor"1. 

For  more  than  ten  years  previously  to  the  death  of  Sir  Archer  Croft 
in  1792  he  appears  to  have  left  Dunston  Park6.  The  house  was  occupied  for 
"a  short  time  during  the  last  century  by  the  Earl  of  Euston,  two  of  whose 
daughters  appear  to  have  died  there  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Thatcham ', 
viz. : — Maria  Ann  Fitzroy  on  the  6th  Dec.,  1785,  and  Georgiana  Laura  Fitzroy 
on  the  I7th  February,  1787. 

It  was  also  occupied  temporarily  by  Mr.  Waddington,  the  father  of  the 
Baroness  Bunsen.  His  eldest  daughter,  Harriet,  was  born  there  in  1790,  but 
survived  her  birth  only  a  few  months.  A  second  daughter,  Frances,  who 
afterwards  became  the  Baroness  Bunsen,  was  born  there  on  the  4th  March, 
1791  e.  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Archer  Croft,  his  brother  Sir 
John,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  came  to  live  at  Dunston,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death  on  the  4th  December,  1797,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Their  sister  Frances  had  for  many  years  been  married 
to  the  Rev.  Seth  Thompson,  the  late  vicar  of  Thatcham,  whose  son,  the  Rev. 
Archer  Thompson,  succeeded  him  as  vicar  in  1793. 

Besides  these  more  important  changes  one  or  two  minor  transfers  of 
property  in  the  Parish  are  recorded  in  the  Thatcham  Documents.  These 
will  be  found  summarized  in  an  English  epitome,  and  printed  in  the 
Appendix  h. 

c  Lyson's  History  of  Berks.  several  pieces  of  land  lying  contiguous,  about  40 

d  Further  accounts  of  the  Thatcham  and  Hen-  acres.  Also  the  liberty  of  sporting  on  two  ex- 
wick  properties  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  tensive  manors,  where  there  is  plenty  of  game, 
chapter  on  the  Manor  of  Thatcham.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of  Mr.  Whiting  at 

e  In    1781   an  advertisement  for  the   letting  of  Hart's  hill,   near  the  said  house,  who  will  show 

the  house  furnished  was  inserted  in  the  Reading  the  premises,  or  of  Mr.   Newton,   Aldermanbury, 

Mercury,  and  another  in  1784.     The  mansion  with  London.     <W  Thatcham  is  53  miles  from  London 

its  attractive  park  is  duly  described  in  the  adver-  in  the  direct  road  to  Bath." 

tisement  which  runs  as  follows  : —  See  also  Illustration,  Plate  II.  (facing  p.  48). 

"Berks.     To  be  Lett  genteelly  furnished  and  *  See  the  Church  Registers. 

entered    upon   immediately,   the   Capital   Mansion  *  Life    and   Letters    of  the    Baroness   Bunsen, 

House    called    Dunston   Park    in   the    Parish   of  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

Thatcham,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  with  the  coach-  h  Thatcham  Documents,  Nos.  52-55.     See  Ap- 

houses,  stables  and  out  offices  ;  also  a  Dove-house  pendix  No.  LXXII.     The  series  is  a  continuation 

well  stock'd,  and  several  ponds  stored  with  fish,  of  those  already  given   in   Appendices   LII.    and 

likewise  the  Park,  containing  about  130  acres,  and  LXIX. 
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§  26.     The  Berkshire  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  Corps,  1797  and  1803. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  England  and  France  had  been  almost 
continuously  at  war.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  ending  in  1748 
was  followed  by  the  seven  years'  war.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed 
in  1763,  but  England  was  again  involved  in  war  with  France  over  the 
American  struggle  in  1778.  In  1783  the  treaty  of  Versailles  was  concluded; 
but  six  years  later  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  startling  Europe  with 
its  excesses  and  horrors.  Once  more,  in  1793,  England  had  to  take  up  the 
sword  against  France,  after  a  brief  respite.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  victorious  Corsican  general,  who  subsequently  became 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  something  like  a  panic  seized  the  country  at  the 
prospect  of  an  invasion  by  France,  and  that  it  was  felt  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity had  arisen  for  preparing  against  such  an  invasion.  Active  measures 
were  taken  in  almost  every  parish  for  the  purposes  of  resisting  any  sudden 
attack  and  of  establishing  a  complete  system  of  defence.  Thatcham  was 
not  backward  in  contributing  its  share  of  volunteers.  The  Militia  had 
already  been  enrolled  in  the  district,  the  expenses  connected  with  it  being 
defrayed  either  by  annual  subscriptions,  or  by  rates  levied  en  the  inhabitants. 
Great  activity  prevailed  in  calling  up  the  Militia,  and  so  general  was  the 
summons  that  even  professional  men  wer;  called  upon  to  serve. 

In  1797  a  suggestion  was  made  for  forming  a  Thatcham  Corps  of  the 
Berkshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  In  this  matter  Mr.  John  Barfield '  took  an  active 
part,  and  in  the  following  year  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  form  the  corps. 
Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
village,  at  which  Mr.  John  Croft,  Mr.  James  Croft,  Mr.  Peter  Green,  Mr. 
John  Baily,  Mr.  Richard  Tull,  Mr.  Henry  Tull,  Mr.  John  Baily,  jun.,  and 
other  principal  residents  in  the  parish  attended.  It  was  resolved  that 
a  corps  of  cavalry  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  Thatcham  Volunteers, 
and  the  necessary  rules  were  drawn  up.  Bearing  in  mind  the  state  of 
tension  existing  on  the  subject  of  an  invasion,  and  the  almost  continuous 
struggle  against  France,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  feeling  of  the 
people  expressed  at  public  meetings  in  vigorous  language.  The  fol- 
lowing, for  example,  are  the  minutes k  of  two  meetings  held  at  Thatcham 
in  1798  : — 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham  24th  May,  1798. 

"  In  the  present  alarming  Crisis,  when  our  Country  is  threatened  by  an  Invasion 
of  the  French,  a  People  ever  bearing  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to  Great  Britain,  and 
who  at  this  time  are  become  still  more  dangerous  from  those  wicked  and  diabolical 
Principles  with  which  they  threaten  Destruction  to  Religion,  Laws,  and  good  Order 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  to  our  happy  Constitution,  it  behoves  every  Friend 
to  his  Country  to  exert  himself  in  defeating  the  malicious  Designs  of  an  implacable  Foe; 

1  The  author's  father,  then  resident  at  Thatcham.     k  Found  amongst  the  late  Mr.  John  Barfield  "s  Papers. 
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and  being  sensible  of  the  many  Blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  free  People,  are  ever  willing 
to  come  forward  to  maintain  the  Liberties  of  Englishmen  against  French  Despotism 
and  Anarchy,  and  to  do  our  utmost  to  protect  the  Country  against  all  Enemies  both 
internal  and  external. 

"The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  undersigned. 

"  Firstly : — -That  a  Corps  of  Cavalry  be  formed  consisting  of  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  Thatcham,  to  be  called  the  Thatcham  Volunteers1,  to  serve  in  the  said 
Parish  and  within  three  miles  thereof.  Secondly : — That  all  Arms  and  Accoutrements 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary  shall  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Corps  in- 
dividually. Thirdly : — That  this  Corps  shall  be  trained  to  the  use  of  Arms  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  in  case  of  Actual  Invasion  or  internal  Commotion  within 
the  limits  mentioned  in  the  first  Resolution.  Fourthly: — That  James  Croft,  esq., 
agreeable  to  his  own  request,  may  be  considered  as  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Association.  Fifthly : — That  John  Croft,  esq.,  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  said  Corps  Association.  Sixthly: — -That  the  above  mentioned  Resolutions  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor  for  his  approbation  m." 

In  July  of  the  same  year  a  further  meeting  was  held,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  record  : — 

"  i4th  July,  1798. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham  who  had  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  held  this  day,  in 
consequence  of  some  doubts  having  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
first  resolution,  which  provides  for  the  extent  of  their  services :  It  was  resolved  that 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Thatcham  Corps  always  understood  that  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  such  first  resolution  was  that  their  services  should  be  confined  within  the  limit 
of  5  miles  n  from  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  except  in  case  of  actual  invasion  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  within  the  County  of  Berks  only. 

"  It  was  also  resolved  that  this  explanation  should  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor  by  Jno.  Croft,  esq.  °." 

The  Thatcham  Cavalry  Corps  was  accordingly  formed,  and  although 
happily  it  was  never  called  upon  to  take  part  in  repelling  an  invasion,  it 
was  not  long  before  its  services  were  required  for  another  purpose.  The 

1  The  hand-writing  so  far  is   that  of  Mr.  John  Wm.  Austin.                   Robt.  Fisher. 

Baily,  afterwards  to  the  end  in  that  of  Mr.  John  Abiah  Bull.                     Thos.  Lawrence,  & 

Croft,  excepting  the  word   "Corps"  in  red   ink,  John  Butler.                    B.  Banks, 

the  interlineation  of  which  is  Mr.  John  Barfield's.  n  Three  miles  is  the  limit  stated  in  the  minutes 

m  The  Resolutions  were  signed  by  the  following  of  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  May. 

inhabitants  of  Thatcham  : —  °  This  is  signed  by  the  following  : — 

John  Croft.                     John  Dyer,  junr.  John  Croft.                     Jno.  Horn. 

Peter  Green.                  Richard  Bew.  Jno.  Butler.                   Wm.  Wallis. 

Jno.  Baily.                      John  Marson,  junr.  Jno.  Baily,  junr.            Abia  Bull. 

Richd.  Tull.                   Jas.  Lawrence.  Jno.  Baily.                      Wm.  Whiting. 

Henry  TulL                    Autrum  Allen.  Jno.  Dyer,  junr.             Jno.  Marson,  junr.,  & 

John  Baily,  jun.            Roger  Druce.  Wm.  Austin.                 Jas.  Lawrence. 

Jno.  Barfield.                  Wm.  Buckridge.  James  Croft. 

Wm.  Wallis.  J.  Blay. 
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condition  of  the  people  generally,  and  of  the  labouring  class,  especially  at  this 
period,  was  no  doubt  a  hard  one.  In  consequence  of  the  many  wars  in  which 
this  country  for  a  lengthened  period  had  been  engaged,  the  National  debt  had 
enormously  increased.  Taxation  was  heavy,  the  price  of  commodities  was 
high,  and  the  labourer  was  no  doubt  hard  pressed  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
In  these  circumstances  "  Hodge "  was  disposed  to  be  fractious,  demanding 
a  better  living  wage  or  cheaper  food.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  men 
assembled  in  peaceful  Thatcham  in  the  month  of  June,  1800,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  ventilating  their  grievances,  and  making  their  demands.  As  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  doubtless  threatening,  the  Thatcham  Cavalry  Corps  was 
called  out,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  infantry  dispersed  the  mob.  On  the 
following  day  a  more  formidable  assembly  appeared  at  Highclere,  and  the 
Thatcham  Corps  went  at  once,  and  with  the  Newbury  Cavalry  eventually 
dispersed  the  rioters  p. 

Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  caused  a  renewal  of  the  panic 
as  to  an  invasion,  and,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  danger,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Berkshire,  in  1803,  formulated  fresh  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  body  of  cavalry  "  for  bearing  arms  and  engaging  to  assemble 
when  an  enemy  has  landed."  A  public  meeting  was  called  by  him  at 
Reading  on  the  gth  July,  when  resolutions  were  adopted  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  several  parishes  in  the  county. 

A  further  meeting  was  thereupon  summoned  by  Mr.  James  Croft,  of 
Greenham  Lodge,  and  held  at  the  'Crown  Inn'  on  the  2ist  of  July,  at  which 
he,  Mr.  Poyntz  of  Midgham,  Mr.  William  Mount  of  Wasing,  Mr.  John  Croft 
of  Crookham  End  House,  Mr.  Peter  Green,  Mr.  John  Baily,  and  42  others 
attended.  The  following  are  the  minutes'1  of  the  proceedings  :  — 

"At  a  Meeting  held  the  aist  day  of  July,  1803,  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Thatcham, 
in  the  County  of  Berks,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  plan 
of  raising  and  establishing  a  Volunteer  Corps  of  Cavalry  in  conformity  to  the  second 
head  of  Proposals  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Berks  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Reading  in  the  said  county,  on  Saturday  the  ninth  of  July  last,  for  bearing 
Arms  and  engaging  to  assemble  when  an  enemy  has  landed — 

Present. 

William  Poyntz,  esq.  Mr.  George  Frankum. 

James  Croft,  esq.  Mr.  Isaac  Buckeridge. 

William  Mount,  esq.  Mr.  William  Lovelock. 

John  Croft,  esp.  Mr.  William  Cowderoy. 

Mr.  Peter  Green.  Mr.  John  Goddard. 

Mr.  John  Baily  Mr.  John  Horn 

Mr.  John  Barfield.  Mr.  George  Wilford  Bulkley. 

Mr.  Richard  Bew.  Mr.  George  Machin. 

Mr.  John  Blay.  Mr.  Eleazor  Batton. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wall.  Mr.  John  Butler. 

P  An  account  of  this  riot  appeared  in  the  Read-          1  With  the  late  Mr.  John  Barfield's  papers. 
ing  Mercury  of  June   16,    1800.      See  Appendix 
No.  LXXIII. 
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Mr.  William  Northway.  Mr.  Benjamin  Banks. 

Mr.  William  Austin.  Mr.  George  Cox. 

Mr.  Roger  Druce.  Mr.  Francis  Purton. 

Mr.  John  Whiting. '  Mr.  John  Allen. 

Mr.  Richard  Farrow.  Mr.  Edward  Stroud. 

Mr.  Joseph  Adnams.  Mr.  Robert  Fisher. 

Mr.  William  Wallis  Mr.  Stephen  Clargo. 

Mr.  Peter  Theodore  Shaw.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickor. 

Mr.  John  Lee.  Mr.  Edward  Ellms 

Mr.  Edward  Stroud.  Mr.  William  Goddard. 

Mr.  James  Lawrence.  Mr.  George  Church. 

Mr.  James  Larkcom.  Mr.  Gabriel  Machin. 

Mr.  John  Marson.  Mr.  Thomas  Hazell. 

Mr.  John  Dyer.  Mr.  William  Larkcom. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  Volunteer  Corps  of  Cavalry  shall  be  formed  pursuant  to 
the  aforesaid  second  head  of  Proposals  above  referred  to. 

"  Resolved,  that  William  Mount,  esquire,  of  Wasing  Place,  Berks,  be  appointed 
Commander  of  the  said  Corps,  and  that  John  Croft,  esq.,  of  Crookham  End  House, 
Berks,  be  appointed  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Peter  Green  Cornet,  and  Mr.  John  Baily 
Quartermaster  of  the  said  Corps. 

"  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  voted  to  the  Chairman,  James 
Croft,  esq.,  of  Greenham  Lodge,  for  his  promptitude  in  proposing  and  calling 
this  meeting  and  his  patriotic  zeal  in  effecting  the  end  proposed  thereby. 

"  Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  James  Croft,  esq., 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Berks,  that  having  his  approbation  the 
said  corps  may  be  approved  of  by  his  Majesty." 


Five  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  Thatcham  Volunteer  Cavalry  Corps 
was  held  at  the  '  Crown  Inn,'  when  it  was  decided  that  each  member  of  the 
corps  should  provide  himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols  similar  to  the  pattern 
then  produced  by  Mr.  Baily,  the  quartermaster,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  number 
L  of  members  rank  and  file  had  reached  55  no  future  members  should  be  admitted 
except  by  ballot r. 

In  1804  William  Mount,  esq.,  was  captain  of  the  corps,  John  Croft,  esq., 
lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Peter  Green  cornet;  and  in  the  years  1812  and  1813 
Mr.  John  Baily  was  the  captain 8. 

From  entries  in  an  old  diary fc  in  the  writer's  possession  it  would  seem  that 
members  of  the  corps  rose  betimes  for  purposes  of  drill,  and  did  not  spare 
themselves  in  the  time  engaged,  as  the  following  testifies  : — 

"  1803,  August  3,  Wednesday.     Before  6   this   morning   left   Ramsbury— got   to 


1  From  the  minutes  amongst  Mr.  John  Barfield's  s  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.,  17  MS.  Top.  Berks,  e.  7, 

papers.  pp.  103,  303,  and  326. 

*  Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Barfield. 
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Lambourne  to  breakfast — got  home  to  dinner  at  about  half-past  3  o'clock — mustered  at 
Midgham  Marsh." 

In  the  year  1 808,  Mr.  John  Barfield11,  who  had  been  in  practice  at 
Thatcham  as  an  attorney  since  1795  x,  was  served  with  a  notice,  requiring 
him  to  appear  at  the  Town  Hall,  Reading,  to  take  the  oath  and  to  be 
enrolled  to  serve  in  the  Militia,  for  five  years,  or  to  provide  a  substitute^ 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  corps  was  disbanded,  but  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  in  1814  probably  destroyed  its  raison  d'etre.  It  had  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed. 


§  27.     Siinday   Trading. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  due 
regard  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  throughout  the  country.  In  Thatcham 
not  only  were  the  public  services  of  the  church  neglected,  but  the  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  goods  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  strong 
effort  was  made  to  put  a  stop  to  Sunday  trading,  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  it,  which  was  eventually  successful.  In  this  connection  the  writer's 
father  (who  held  strong  views  on  the  matter)  took  an  active  part,  and  several 
documents  were  prepared  by  him.  A  declaration z  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  vicar,  the  churchwarden,  two  of  the  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tull 
and  Mr.  Henry  Tull,  with  a  view  to  the  laws  being  enforced.  An  epitome 
of  the  law  of  Sabbath  Observance  was  prepared,  and  printed  and  circulated 
through  the  parish.  Following  this  a  cautionary  notice  was  drawn  out  for 
signature  by  the  magistrates  to  shopkeepers,  inn-keepers,  and  other  persons 
in  Thatcham. 


u  In  the  accounts  of  the  late   Mr.  Barfield  for  hibited   and   the  several  Laws  made   for  the   due 

some  years  during  this  period  there  appear  annual  observation  of  the  Sabbath  be  enforced  and  carried 

entries  of  "  paid  subscription  for  Militia,  /I   is.,"  into   execution   against  all  persons  who    shall  be 

and  in  the  year   1805   the  entry  is  as   follows: —  found  offending  against  such  Laws.     And  we  do 

"  paid  Militia  rate,  6s."  mutually  agree  to  use  and  exert  our  utmost  efforts 

1  There  seems  to  have  been  a  resident  attorney  and  influence  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  and  pre- 

at  Thatcham  for  several  years  previously   to  this  vent  such  offences  from  being  committed  in  future 

date.       In    1762   and    subsequently    Mr.    Richard  in  the  said  Parish. 

Carter's   name   appears  frequently   in   the    parish  James  Croft,  Greenham  Lodge, 

documents  as  the  solicitor  to  the  vicar  and  church-  Archer  Thompson,  Vicar  of  Thatcham. 

wardens.     Then  in  1786  Mr.   Watts  is  found  to  Richd.  Tull. 

be  acting  in  the  same  capacity,   and   later  on,   in  Henry  Tull. 

1794,  Mr.  Henry  Gooden.  William  Poyntz. 

J  See  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.  John  Blay." 

z  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  declaration  :—  Mr.   Croft    and    Mr.   Poyntz    were    the    magis- 

"We  whose   names  are  hereunder  written   do  trates  residing  at  Greenham   and   Midgham;  Mr. 

hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  wish  and  desire  that  Richard  Tull  and  Mr.  Henry  Tull  were  the  owners 

the   practice  of  buying  and   selling  and   exposing  of  Crookham  House  and  lands  and  Chamberhouse 

Goods   to  sale  on,   and  otherwise   profaning,  the  manor ;     Mr.    Blay    was    the    Churchwarden    of 

Lord's   Day  in   the  parish  of  Thatcham   in  the  Thatcham. 
County  of  Berks,  should  from  henceforth  be  pro- 
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The  magistrates  also  issued  a  precept  to  the  constables  and  tithingmen 
of  the  parish  to  cause  written  notices  to  be  fixed  up  at  the  most  public  places 
within  the  parish  prohibiting  the  sale  of  goods  on  Sundays ;  and  further 
desiring  the  officers  to  walk  up  and  down  the  streets  and  other  places  in  the 
parish  to  see  that  order  was  kept,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  magistrates  of  any 
persons  offending  against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  in  order  that  such  persons 
might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  By  virtue  of  this  precept  the  constables 
and  tithingmen  issued  a  notice  to  the  shopkeepers  not  to  sell  goods  on  Sundays. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle,  and  the 
warning  being  disregarded  the  offenders  were  punished  a. 

Shortly  after  this  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  King  George  III.  on 
the  subject  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  against  swearing,  drinking, 
gambling,  &c.  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  proclamation  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (Perring)  published  on  the  I5th  November,  1803,  a  notice  in  obedience 
to  the  King's  commands  that  the  law  would  be  strictly  put  in  force  against 
offenders,  such  notice  containing  an  abstract  of  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject 
for  public  information.  This  was  circulated  in  Thatcham,  as  was  also  a  printed 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  Admonitions  against  swearing,  sabbath  breaking  and 
drunkenness,"  with  an  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  relating  thereto,  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


§  28.     Two  Thatcham  Celebrities. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  men  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham  the 
name  of  Francis  Baily  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
Baily,  banker,  of  Newbury,  and  was  born  28th  April,  1774.  Full  of  adventurous 
spirit,  and  with  a  scientific  bent  of  mind,  he  sailed  for  America  in  1795.  Here 
he  crossed  nearly  2,000  miles  of  land,  then  uninhabited  except  by  Indians. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  and  after  volunteering  to  travel  in  the  service 
of  the  African  Association  to  explore  the  Niger  (a  project  which  fell  through 
for  lack  of  funds)  he  became  a  stockbroker.  In  this  business  he  engaged 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  made  a  considerable  fortune.  He  published 
a  series  of  remarkable  books  which  were  very  successful.  Amongst  these  were 
"  Tables  for  purchasing  and  renewing  Leases,"  which  went  through  three  editions; 

a  The  active  steps  taken  by  Mr.  John  Barfield  above  reward  of  Ten  Guineas  to  any  person  who 
created  some  feeling  of  resentment  against  him  on  will  discover  three  at  least  of  the  above  offenders 
the  part  of  the  Sabbath  breakers,  as  the  following  so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  justice  and  corn- 
notice  shews  : —  milled  lo  prison  in  order  la  lake  Iheir  Irial  al  Ihe 
"TEN  GUINEAS  REWARD.  next  Assizes,  which  reward   I   will  pay  on  con- 

"  Whereas  several  persons  did  lasl  night  unlaw-       Jicti°n  °f.lany  ?"*  °f  .S"ch  °ffernders  as  sha11  be 

fully  and  riolously  assemble  together  in  the  Parish       f°Und   *>**  °f  the  &^  f^""   aSS£mbIy  and 
TTI.  »  u  -.1.  c  riol.     As  wilness  my  hand  the   ?th  of  February, 

of  Thatcham  with  fire  arms,  and  did  several  times 

fire  their  guns  near  my  house  and  used  unjusti- 

fiable   words   and   expressions   lo   Ihe   lerror   and  J"°' 

disturbance  of  my  family  and  Ihe  annoyance  of  Thalcham,  Berks." 

the  neighbourhood  in  general,  I  do  hereby  offer  the 
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"  The  doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities  analytically  investigated  and  explained ;" 
and  "  The  doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances  analytically  investigated 
and  practically  explained."  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  latter  book  was 
republished  under  the  title  of  "  An  Account  of  the  several  Life  Assurance 
Companies  established  in  London,  containing  a  view  of  their  respective  merits 
and  advantages,"  went  through  two  editions,  and  was  translated  into  French. 
The  demand  for  this  work  was  so  great  that  copies  sold  for  4/.  and  5/.  He 
soon  devoted  his  attention  to  other  subjects.  He  published  in  1812  "A  new 
Chart  of  History,"  which  went  through  five  editions  'in  three  years.  He  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Solar  Eclipse"  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1811,  and  as 
his  interest  in  astronomical  subjects  developed,  frequent  papers,  pamphlets, 
and  experiments  were  the  result.  He  helped  to  form  in  1820  the  Astronomical 
Society,  and  acted  as  its  secretary  for  the  first  three  years,  and  was  elected 
its  president  four  times,  and  eleven  times  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  the 
recipient  twice  of  the  Society's  gold  medal,  and  had  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  of  Dublin. 

He  also  belonged  to  the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  and  succeeded 
Babbage  in  1839  as  permanent  trustee.  He  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  became  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  it.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Geological  Societies,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Naples,  and  Palermo,  and 
was  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  American  and  Royal  Irish  Academies. 

His  life  presents  an  example  of  laborious  and  unselfish  devotion  to  science 
and  to  him"  more  than  to  any  other  person  the  rapid  advance  of  practical 
astronomy  in  the  British  Islands  was  due.  He  died  in  1844,  aged  70,  and 
was  buried  in  Thatcham  Church,  where  several  of  his  relations  are  interred. 
There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  church  b. 

The  stained-glass  window  immediately  over  the  west  doorway  in  the  church 
tower  was  placed  there  in  memory  of  other  members  of  his  family.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  appearing  on  the  window  : — 

"In  memory  of  John  Baily,  who  died  March  26,  1857,  aged  85,  and  of 
Ann  his  wife,  who  died  October  24,  1860,  aged  82  " 

Another  of  the  distinguished  men  connected  with  Thatcham  was  Thomas 
Coventry,  a  well  known  conveyancer  and  real  property  lawyer  of  the  present 
century.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Coventry,  esq.,  of  Westlecott, 
Swindon,  Wilts.,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1798.  Having  chosen  the 


b  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  : — 

H • s-  I  • 
FRANCISCVS  •  BAILY  • 

LLD  '  RSS  '  L  '  ET  '  ED  '  ET  '  HIB  '  SOC  ' 
SOC  •  REG  '  ASTRONOMICAE  •  LONDIN  ' 

PRAESES  '  ET  •  COLVMEN   • 

NATVS'NEVBVRIAE- APRIL -XXVIII  'MDCCLXXIV  • 

OB1IT  'LONDINI  •  AVGVST  'XXX  •  MDCCCXLIV  ' 

AEQVO  '  SEMPER  •  ANIMO  '  MORIBVSQVE  • 

PVRIS  '  SIMPLICIBUS  •  COMMOUIS  ' 
IPSE  '  BKATVS  '  CARVS  •  VIXIT  •  SVIS  • 


NEGOTIANDrOUM'CVRIS-FELICITER'EXPEDITVM' 

AD  "SVBLIMIORES  'ASTRONOMIAE  '  CALCVI.OS  ' 

SVCCESSV   '  NON   '  MINVS  •  FELICI  • 

SESE  '  CONTVLISSE  •  TESTANTVR  • 

TERRA  ' EXPENSA  • 
STELLAE  '  EX  •  ORDINE  •  NVMERATAE  • 

VIS  '  GRAVITATIS  '  EMENSA  ' 

MODVLVS  'SVMMA  '  ARTE  '  DEFINITVS  ' 

HVNC  'TALEM  'VIRVM  '  PATRIOS  'PROPF.  •  CINERKS  " 

PVLVERIS  '  EXIGVI   •  COHIBET  '  MVNVS. 
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law  as  a  profession,  he  was  articled  in  1813  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Barfield, 
with  whose  family  he  resided  during  his  period  of  articleship,  extending  over 
five  years.  On  leaving  Thatcham  he  entered  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Preston, 
the  great  conveyancer  of  that  day,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1819.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1824,  and  speedily  acquired  a 
considerable  practice  as  a  conveyancer,  his  name  being  famous  as  a  sound 
real  property  lawyer,  and  as  an  authority  in  that  particular  branch  of  law. 

Among  the  works  which  bear  his  name,  either  as  author  or  editor,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following : — "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Common  Recovery " 
(1820);  "Treatise  on  Copyholds,  by  Charles  Watkins,"  4th  Edition,  2  vols. 
(1825);  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages,  by  J.  J.  Powell,"  6th  Edition, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Precedents,  3  vols.  (1826)°;  "Mortgage  Precedents" 
(1827);  "Observations  on  the  title  to  land  derived  through  Enclosure  Acts" 
(1827);  "An  Analytical  digested  Index  to  the  Common  Law  Reports  from 
Henry  II.  to  commencement  of  reign  of  George  III."  (1828);  "New  Edition 
of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  adapted  to  present  day"  (1830);  "Concise  forms  in 
Conveyancing,  4th  Edition"  (1831);  "Conveyancer's  Evidence''  (1832);  and 
a  "Treatise  on  the  Stamp  Laws  relating  to  Deeds"  (1833). 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1849,  and 
after  his  retirement  from  practice  in  1851,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Mr.  Coventry  (who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Littledale)  died  at 
Nice  in  1869,  and  was  buried  there. 


§  29.     Some  Local  Memoranda. 

Amongst  the  parish  records  occur  several  Indentures  of  apprenticeship 
entered  into  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for  placing  out  Thatcham  boys, 
some  of  whom  had  completed  their  education  in  the  Blue  Coat  School.  The 
earliest  of  these  documents  date  from  the  year  1671. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Blue  Coat  School 
was  founded  by  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe,  the  trusts  of  which  were  declared 
by  a  deed  dated  the  3oth  June,  1707,  only  a  few  days  before  her  death  d. 

c   That  Mr.  Coventry  not  only  appreciated  but  and  with  unfeigned  affection  and  gratitude  beg  to 

profited  by  his  early  legal  training  at  Thatcham,  dedicate  this  edition   of  the  following  treatise  to 

the  following  dedicatory  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  John  you  in  testimony  of  the  unsullied  integrity  which 

Barfield  of  the   Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages  has  characterised  your  long  and  prosperous  pro- 

bears  testimony  :  —  fessional  career,  and  of  the  acknowledged  benevo- 

"  To  John  Barfield,  esq.,  of  Thatcham,  Berks.  lence  and  philanthropy  which  stand  pre-eminent 

"  DEAR  SIR  among  the  many  virtues  of  your  private  life.     I 

remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  present  you  „  Your  faithfu,  Friend  and  Obedien(  ^ 

with  some  fruit  of  those  habits  of  application  which  "THE  EDITOR  " 

your  fostering  care  and   example   formed   in   my  d  A  fnll  account  of  this  !ocall    ;      OTtant  insti. 

mind  during  the  five  years  I   had  the  happiness  tution>  and  of  the  many  vicissitudes  to  whjch  it 

of  residing  ln  your  family  and  receiving  the  ad-  was  subject  during  ,he          ter           of  the  ^ 

vantage  of  your  kind  advice  and  instruction.     The  t                         in  the   subs           t   cha  ter  on 

value  of  your  good  opinion   I  shall   ever  esteem,  Charities  of  Thatcham 


c£n. 
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In  1714  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  making  the  River  Kennet 
navigable  from  Reading  to  Newbury.  The  work  was  to  be  done  before  the 
ist  June,  1721.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some  extraordinary  floods  which 
had  occurred,  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  undertaking  by  the  time 
originally  named,  and  by  another  Act,  7  George  I.,  the  time  was  extended 
until  the  ist  of  June,  1723.  The  canal  was  open  for  traffic  between  these 
towns  in  I7i6e.  The  undertaking  known  as  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
from  Newbury  to  Bath  was  finished  in  1789,  when  the  whole  of  the  canal  was 
made  available  for  through  traffic '. 

Other  Acts  relating  to  the  Public  Highway  passing  through  the  parish  of 
Thatcham  (which  was  formerly  the  turnpike-road  from  London  to  Bristol) 
must  be  noted.  The  Acts  relating  to  it  are  those  of  I2th  Anne,  and  ist,  2Oth, 
and  28th  George  II.*,  and  among  the  numerous  trustees  appointed  for  carrying 
the  Acts  into  force  were  those  of  Sir  George  Amyand,  Sir  Archer  Croft,  John 
Lansdell,  and  Chrysostom  Lansdell,  residents  at  Crookham,  Dunstan,  and 
Chamberhouse. 

[It  may  be  convenient  in  regard  to  the  highways  to  refer  to  Robert 
Morden's  Map  of  Berkshire,  which  shews  the  chief  lines  of  communication 
throughout  the  county  at  the  close  of  the  I7th  century,  and  this,  therefore, 
is  given.]  (See  Plate  V.) 

Railway  communication  between  London  and  Thatcham  was  secured  in 
1847,  when  the  Berks  and  Hants  line  from  Reading  to  Hungerford  was  opened. 
The  local  opposition  to  the  original  scheme  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  for  the  construction  of  their  railway  along  the  course  of  the  western 
turnpike-road  from  London  to  Bristol  was  so  great  that  the  line  was  constructed 
through  Didcot  and  Swindon,  involving  much  additional  expense  and  loss  of 
time ;  but  the  arrangements  now  in  contemplation  for  using  the  local  line  as 
a  part  of  the  through  line  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  will  doubtless  be  of  advantage 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham. 

During  the  last  century  large  Enclosures  of  common  land  in  the  parish 
were  effected  under  statutory  authority :  The  first  enclosure  was  effected  under 
the  Thatcham  Enclosure  Act,  51  George  III.  (1811),  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
dividing  and  enclosing  lands  in  the  several  tithings  or  hamlets  of  Thatcham 
Borough,  Henwick,  Colthrop  parsonage,  and  Awberry  Street,  and  a  certain 
common  called  Ham  Marsh  in  the  tithing  of  Greenham  in  the  parish  of 
Thatcham  in  the  county  of  Berks."  From  the  recital  in  this  Act  it  would 
appear  that  the  common  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures,  and  other  commonable 
lands  in  the  parish  then  contained  about  800  acres,  and  Ham  Marsh  Common 
about  25  acres. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act  an  award  was  made  in  the  year  1820 h,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  commonable  lands  of  Thatcham  were  allotted  and 
enclosed. 


«  Bodl.  Clarke's  MS.  13  Top.  Berks,  e.  3.  of  II  George  III.,  being  No.  68  in  the  Journals 

*  Coates'  Reading.  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

«  These  Acts  are  recited  in  a  subsequent  Act          h  Close  Roll,  I  George  IV.  Part  22,  No.  7. 

L 
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In  1848-9  another  Act,  u  and  12  Vic.  c.  109,  was  passed  (in  pursuance 
of  a  Special  Report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales), 
for  enclosing  more  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  parish.  This  included  the  commons 
of  Cold  Ash,  Ashmore  Green,  and  the  Moor.  The  large  commons  of  Greenham 
and  Crookham,  forming  one  extensive  tract  of  tableland  400  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  were  left  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

The  population  of  Thatcham  in  1801  was  1,995,  of  Midgham  340,  and  of 
Greenham,  633.  In  1851  the  numbers  were  Thatcham  2,861,  Midgham  250, 
and  Greenham  1,182.  In  1871  the  entire  population  was  4,277,  of  which  the 
number  for  Cold  Ash  was  768,  for  Greenham  1,170,  and  for  Midgham  262. 
In  1891  the  number  recorded  for  the  civil  parish  of  Thatcham  was  2,900,  and 
for  the  ecclesiastical  parish  2,108;  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Midgham  287,  and  in  Greenham  for  the  civil  parish  (now  forming  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  of  Newbury)  it  was  2,315,  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  parish  660 '. 

The  registered  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  the  return 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  division  of  South  Berks  was  in  1895  stated 
to  be  10,601,  of  which  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  for  Thatcham 
district  was  then  534. 

'  Census  Statistics. 
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THE    CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    CHURCH   AND    ITS    RECTORS    BEFORE 
THE    INSTITUTION   OF   THE   VICARAGE. 

§  I.     The  Church  of 'the  Manor,  independent  of  Reading  Abbey,  1086 — 1 139. 

THE  earliest  mention  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham   which    has  been    pre- 
served is  that  in  the  Domesday  Survey.     The  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Two  clerks  (cleric?)   hold   the   church   of  this    manor,    with    three    hydes    which 
belong  thereto;  and  they  pay  with  the  County,  and  are  worth  three  pounds a." 

[This  entry  is  somewhat  unusual  ;  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  distinct  and 
separate  endowment,  and  the  expression  "  that  they  paid  with  the  county " 
seems  to  imply  that  they  possessed  a  certain  independence  of  the  Manor.] 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  how  long  before  the  survey 
the  Church  had  existed  in  the  Manor;  there  is  no  reference  to  the  value, 
T.R.E.  so  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  omission  must  not  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  it  did  not. 

[Considering  the  great  strides  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  Wessex 
had  made  in  the  four  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Missionary 
Birinus,  it  is  singular,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not  possess  more  records  concerning 
the  building  and  localities  of  the  Churches.  For  the  first  thirty  years  or  so  the 
seat  of  the  Bishopric  of  this  vast  province  was  at  Dorchester,  on  the  Mercian 
side  of  the  river  Thames,  and  after  the  seat  was  removed  to  Winchester, 
this  was  the  solitary  Bishopric  for  another  thirty  years.  But  soon  after  A.D. 
700  Selsea  was  separated  off  on  the  South  and  Sherborn  on  the  West,  and 
within  the  Diocese  of  Sherborn  was  included  all  the  Western  part  of  Wessex, 
and  no  doubt  that  part  of  Berkshire  (if  not  the  whole  of  Berkshire)  in  which 
Thatcham  was  situated.  Soon  after  900  the  great  Sherborn  Diocese  was  split 
up  into  Sherborn,  Ramsbury  and  Wells ;  and  probably  it  was  within  the 

*•  See  Appendix  III.  to  Book  I. 
L  2 
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Ramsbury  See  that  Thatcham  was  situated  from  A.D.  909  to  1058.  After  being 
again  united  with  Sherborn  for  a  few  years,  the  united  sees  were  transferred 
in  1073  to  Old  Sarum,  succeeded  by  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury  in  1218.]  In 
this  Diocese  it  remained  until  1836,  when  Berkshire  was  separated  from  the 
Salisbury  Diocese  and  united  to  that  of  Oxford. 

The  Church  of  Thatcham,  then,  although  with  a  distinct  endowment, 
seems  to  have  been  united  with  the  Manor  up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer 
of  that  Manor  to  Reading  in  1125;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Church  was 
not  transferred  at  the  same  time. 

Several  reasons  may  have  combined  to  prevent  this,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  attribute  the  prevention  in  some  degree  to  Roger,  the  able  and 
conscientious  as  well  as  powerful  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  King  Henry  in  coming 
to  his  throne  seems  to  have  appreciated  his  great  qualities,  and  not  only 
enriched  him  with  valuable  preferments,  but  advanced  him  to  the  highest 
dignities,  for  we  find  that  he  filled  at  different  times  the  important  offices 
amongst  others  of  Treasurer  and  also  of  Chancellor. 

Considering  the  character  and  position  of  bishop  Roger,  we  naturally 
ask  how  it  was  that  his  name  does  not  appear  amongst  the  numerous  witnesses 
to  the  foundation-charter  of  Reading  Abbey,  at  a  time  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power ;  and  why  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  which  had 
always  gone  with  the  Manor,  was  now  separated  from  it  ?  A  possible  reason 
may  be  that  bishop  Roger  deliberately  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
transfer  of  the  parish  church  and  its  revenues,  preferring  to  maintain  his 
own  ecclesiastical  authority  and  supervision  over  them.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  note,  and  which  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  he  never 
concurred  in  any  act  for  dispossessing  himself  of  his  rights  over  the  Church 
of  Thatcham,  but  on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  charter  of 
the  Empress  Matilda),  he  tenaciously  held  to  them. 

The  bishop  did,  however,  by  two  charters  confirm  the  possessions  and 
privileges  granted  by  the  charters  of  the  King.  The  first  of  these b 
is  given  by  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  in  the  second  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  administrator  of  the  realm  of  England.  This  latter  charter c 
is  dated  at  Westminster,  and  the  original  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  found  to  shew  that  he  in  any  way  ever  permitted 
the  transfer  of  the  church  to  the  abbey  during  his  lifetime.  And  after 
a  careful  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  state- 
ments contained  in,  and  the  omissions  from,  the  two  charters  of  Henry  I.  and 
Matilda,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  bishop  Roger  as  given  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  dispute 
between  the  King  and  the  bishop  when  the  abbey  was  founded  in  regard 
to  the  Church  of  Thatcham ;  and  that  the  latter,  who  firmly  maintained 
his  ecclesiastical  rights,  for  the  time,  prevailed. 


b  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  38.    See  Appen-          'Lord  Fingall's  Cartulay,  fol.  380  ;  B.M.  Ad- 
dix  to  this  Book  No.  I.  ditional  Charters  19,575;  Appendix  No.  II. 
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§  2.     The  Church  appropriated  to  Reading  Abbey,  1139. 

Immediately,  however,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Roger,  in  1139,  the 
Empress  Matilda,  knowing  the  mind  of  her  late  father  on  this  subject,  and 
being  determined  to  carry  his  intention  into  effect  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
claims  and  the  contentions  between  herself  and  Stephen,  at  once  gave  by 
her  charter d  to  the  abbey  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  the  Manor  of  which 
she  expressly  stated  already  belonged  to  the  monks ;  and  she  further  declared 
that  the  Church  was  to  be  held  by  them  in  as  ample  manner  as  it  was  formerly 
held  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  concluding  paragraph  in  Matilda's 
charter,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  omission  of  the  church  from  Stephen's 
charter,  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  bishop  Roger  who  all  along  objected 
to  give  up  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  and  further  that  it  had  been  held  by 
him  during  his  life. 

This  view  again  is  confirmed  later  on  by  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  bishop  Joceline,  who  in  1 142  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  succession  to  bishop  Roger,  to  take  the  Church 
of  Thatcham  out  of  the  possession  of  the  abbot,  a  proceeeding  which  was 
at  once  prohibited  by  an  order  from  the  crown,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Very  shortly  after  the  gift  by  the  Empress  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham, 
the  old  Saxon  building  appears  to  have  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  built. 

At    the    commencement    of    Henry    II.'s    reign    the    Church    appears 
to    have    been    still    claimed    by   bishop    Joceline,  notwithstanding   that    at 
least    15    years    had    expired    since    the    death   of   his    predecessor    bishop 
Roger.     It   is  true  that  bishop    Joceline,  in   his  charter  of  confirmation   of 
their  possessions  and  privileges   to  the  abbey,  had  used   rather  ambiguous 
language.     He  certainly  did  not  confirm  the  grant  of  the  church  in  express 
terms,   yet   by   implication    and    under   the    rather   doubtful    description    of 
Thatcham  with   all    its   "  appurtenances "  it  might  be   contended    that   the 
church  was  included.     It  is  certain  that  bishop  Joceline  did  claim  the  church, 
and  took  steps  to  enforce  his   supposed  right,  thus  ignoring   not  only  the 
abbot's  title  to  the  church,  but  also  seeming  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the 
grant  of  it  to  the  abbey  made  by  the  Empress  Matilda.     He  gave  certain 
instructions  to  the  archdeacon  of  Berks,  upon  whom  fell  the  duty  of  inducting 
new  incumbents.     Thereupon  the  abbot  appealed  to  the  King,  who  at  once 
issued  a  precept  in  the   following  words0: — "  H[enry]    Duke  of  Normandy 
to   Roger   the   archdeacon   greeting.      I    command    you    that    you    do    not 
presume  to  alienate  from  the   monks  of  Reading   the   church    of  Taceham 
which  the  lady  Empress  my  mother  and  I  have  given  to  them.     Witness, 
William  [the  chamberlain]."     We  find  nothing  further  related  of  this  matter, 
and  presume,  therefore,  that  it  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  that  the  right  of 
the  abbot  to  present  to  the  living  was  established '. 

d  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  f.  3b ;  Harl.   MS.  1708,  fol.  24!},  at  end  of  Appendix    No.   X.    to 

1708,  f.  19;    Cott.   MSS.  Vesp.  E.  V.,  f.  786;  Book  I. 

Appendix  No.  III.  *  This  view  as  to  the  abandonment  of  all  claim 

«  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  E.  V.,  fol.  57  ;  Harl.  MSS.  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  rights  in  the  Church 
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< 

§  3.     A  portion  of  the  Revenues  appropriated  to  Abbot  Hugh's  Hospital 

at  Reading,  c.  1190. 

Bishop  Joceline,  who  died  in  n84B,  was  succeeded  in  the  diocese  by 
Hubert  FitzWalter,  who  was  consecrated  in  1189.  There  was,  perhaps,  a 
special  reason  for  the  claim  made  by  the  abbot  in  asserting  his  rights  over 
the  Church  of  Thatcham  as  against  those  of  the  bishop,  and  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  the  King's  order  to  the  archdeacon.  The  abbot  required 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  applied  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  although 
he  succeeded  in  his  contention  with  the  bishop,  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  let 
the  emoluments  lie  idle  or  be  uselessly  employed. 

By  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  abbot  Hugh  and  bishop  Hubert, 
the  revenues  of  the  Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  were  assigned 
towards  the  support  of  the  institution,  which  is  generally  known  as  Abbot 
Hugh's  Hospital.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  charter  which  is 
taken  from  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  by  which  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
was  given  to  this  arrangement ;  other  copies  of  it  are  in  existence  h  : — 

"  The  charter  of  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  respecting  the  Churches  of  Thatcham 
and  Bucklebury  for  the  entertainment  of  the  poor  and  travellers. 

"  Hubert  by  the  grace  of  God  bishop  of  Salisbury  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
established  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  greeting  in  the  Lord.  Since  we  are  unwilling 
to  cause  any  delay  as  to  the  things  which  are  justly  demanded  of  us  lest  we  should 
seem  to  put  off  the  good  desires  which  ought  rather  to  be  fulfilled,  yielding  therefore 
to  the  prayers  of  our  beloved  and  religious  sons  the  monks  of  Reading,  we  give  up 
the  Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  with  all  things  pertaining  to  the  same, 
when  they  happen  to  fall  vacant  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  hospital  before  the 
gate  of  the  Abbey  of  Reading  and  of  lepers  lying  ill  in  the  town,  and  of  travellers 
and  other  poor  of  Christ,  in  perpetuity,  and  we  confirm  it  by  the  security  of  our 
present  charter,  reserving  however  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  the  vicars  serving 
in  the  aforesaid  churches.  And  in  order  that  this  our  grant  may  continue  to  be 
for  ever  valid  and  uninfringed  we  confirm  the  same  by  the  affixing  of  our  seal.  If 
therefore  any  person  ecclesiastical  or  secular  shall  knowingly  infringe  this  charter 
of  our  confirmation  or  shall  presume  audaciously  to  act  in  opposition  to  it,  if  at  the 
second  or  third  admonition  he  shall  not  make  proper  amends,  may  he  incur  the 
anger  and  curse  of  God.  But  to  all  who  observe  the  rights  of  the  aforesaid  poor 
of  Christ  and  do  them  good  may  there  be  peace  and  grace  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen." 

The    Bishop's    stipulation   in   this   charter   for    securing   to    the   priests 

of  Thatcham  is  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  the  *  Bishop  Joceline  held  the  see  of  Sarum  for 

charter  of  a  subsequent  bishop  of  Salisbury,  viz.,  upwards  of  twenty  years,  but  he  suffered  much 

bishop  Herbert  (of  whom  some  mention  will  be  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  in  consequence 

made   later  on),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  framing  the  Constitutions 

Fingall's   Cartulary,    fol.  83b,    and   the  title   or  of  Clarendon  in  1164. 

heading  of  which,  as  it  appears  in  the  index  of  h  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  E.  V.  f.  57b:  Harl.  MSS. 

that  Cartulary,  is  "  Carta  Herbert!  Sarisburiensis  1708,  fol.  igib  ;  Appendix  No.  IV. 
Episcopi  de  confirmatione  Ecclesiarum." 
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officiating  in  the  parishes  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  a  sufficient  com- 
petence should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  as  it  will  be  seen  later  on  how 
the  appropriation  of  these  two  churches,  especially  that  of  Thatcham,  affected 
their  temporal  estate,  and  how  the  diminution  of  their  incomes  was  caused 
by  the  variations  from  time  to  time  of  the  arrangements  originally  made 
for  their  protection  which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  source  of  continual 
dissatisfaction. 

It  was  part  of  the  arrangement  between  the  abbot  and  the  bishop 
that  the  former  should  give  his  Bond  for  prayers  'for  the  souls  of  bishop 
Hubert  and  of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  also  for  those  of  Ranulf 
de  Glanvill  and  of  Beatrice  his  wife,  who  had  nurtured  bishop  Hubert'. 

This  work  of  abbot  Hugh  in  founding  his  hospital  was  deemed  of 
such  importance  that  it  was  the  subject  not  only  of  the  charter  already 
mentioned  of  King  Henry  II.  and  of  those  of  the  abbot  and  bishop,  but  of 
another  from  the  latter  after  he  had  been  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury k. 
This  second  charter  of  archbishop  Hubert's  is  a  confirmation  to  the  abbey 
of  the  Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  stated  to  be  made  for  the  health  of  his 
soul,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors  and  successors ;  also  of  the  lord 
Ranulph  de  Glanvill  and  the  lady  Bertha  his  wife,  who  had  educated 
Hubert,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother  and  all  their  parents 
and  benefactors.  The  hospital  was  also  the  subject  of  a  bull  from  Pope 
Clement  III.1  and  of  three  separate  letters  from  Pope  Celestine  III.m  The  first 
of  these  letters  was  addressed  to  the  poor  people  at  the  hospital.  It  informs 
them  that  at  the  request  of  Hubert,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formerly 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Lawrence  of  Reading,  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  as  was  con- 
tained in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  and  that  they  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  use  of  the  same  without  question.  The  second  of  Pope  Celestine's 
letters  is  directed  to  the  bishop  of  London,  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
the  prior  of  Merton.  It  states  that  at  the  instance  and  request  of  his 
venerable  brother  and  legate  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  when  they 
became  vacant,  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the 
hospital,  and  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  annoy  them.  This  letter 
is  dated  at  the  Lateran,  I2th  September,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  pontificate  [A.D. 
1196].  The  third  letter  was  sent  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading,  of 
whose  religious  devotion  and  good  works  he  stated  that  he  had  heard,  and 
he  therefore  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  chapel  and  churches  above  mentioned 
for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  and  he  prohibited  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 

I  Sarum.  Reg.  Rubrum.,  fol.  46,  No.  167  ;  Ap-          '  Ibid.,  fol.  58  ;  Appendix  No.  VII. 
pendix  No.  V.  •>  Ibid.,  ff.  Sob,  81,  and  8ib. 

II  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  fol.  59b  ;  Appendix 
No.  VI. 
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or  any  other  ecclesiastic  from  obstructing  the  abbot  and  monks  in  their 
work.  How  long  this  arrangement  continued  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  soon 
have  come  to  an  end.  Within  a  very  few  years  the  abbot  and  community 
of  Reading  addressed  a  letter"  to  Richard  le'Poore,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
placing  at  his  disposal  the  Churches  of  Bucklebury  and  Thatcham,  of  which 
they  stated  that  they  owned  the  patronage.  No  mention  is  made  by  them 
of  the  revenues  of  those  churches  being  at  that  time  used  for  the  support  of 
the  hospital ;  nor  does  it  appear  what  action,  if  any,  the  bishop  took  upon 
receipt  of  their  letter.  After  the  hospital  had  been  fairly  established  abbot 
Hugh  resigned  his  office  at  Reading  on  being  appointed  abbot  of  Cluny  in  1 199. 

It  is  evident  that  this  addition  to  the  abbey  at  Reading  had  at- 
tracted considerable  notice,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  people  of  Thatcham 
and  the  neighbourhood  themselves  contributed  liberally  towards  the  advance- 
ment and  support  of  the  institution,  many  of  the  influential  inhabitants 
being  benefactors  to  the  abbey.  Of  the  exact  sums  which  were  to  be 
contributed  by  the  vicars  of  Thatcham  towards  the  support  of  the  hos- 
pital we  have  distinct  evidence  even  at  this  early  date.  What  was  the 
competence  secured  to  them,  however,  as  stipulated  for  by  the  bishop,  there 
are  no  records  to  shew. 

For  many  years  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  the  church  was 
served  by  two  priests,  the  number  specified  in  Domesday.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  I2th  century  one  Nigel  held  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  vicarage 
two  portions  of  the  church,  the  third  portion  belonging  to  one  Hugh,  of 
Burgundy  °.  On  the  death  or  resignation  of  Nigel — at  the  time  of,  or 
shortly  after,  the  building  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital — he  was  succeeded 
by  one  Robert ;  and  we  have  recorded  the  clearest  possible  directions 
as  to  the  sums  of  money  which  were  to  be  contributed  from  the  revenues 
of  Thatcham  Church  by  Robert  and  Hugh  towards  the  maintenance  of 
hospitality  at  the  abbot's  new  hospital  at  Reading. 


§  4.    Further  decrees  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Revenues,  1201 — 1220. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  arrangement  as  to  this  contribution  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  if  indeed  the  scheme  had 
not  been  actually  formulated  by  him ;  and  so  we  find  an  important  charter 
of  Herbert  le  Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  succeeded  bishop  Hubert 
FitzWalterP.  It  bears  the  title,  "Charter  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

n  Appendix  No.  VIII.       Richard  le  Poore  was  Monastery  at  Witham  in  Somersetshire  about  1175, 

bishop  of  Salisbury,  A.D.  1217 — 1229.     The  letter  and  in  1186  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

must  have  been  written  between  these  two  dates.  Bishop  Hugh  died  1200  ;  Bishop  Herbert's  charter 

0  [The  title  given  to  him  in  Bishop  Herbert's  is  dated  1201.     There  is  therefore  no  possibility 

Charter,  '  Hugo  Burgundiensis,'  is  striking,  as  the  of  the  Hugh,  who  was  one  of  the  co-rectors  of 

same  is  given  by  more  than  one  historian  to  Hugh  Thatcham,    having   become    afterwards    the    re- 

of  Avalon,  who  for  several  years  was  an  inmate  nowned  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  ] 

of  the  'Grand  Chartreuse,'  and  came  to  England          P  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  f.  82b ;  Harl.  MSS. 

to  take  charge  of  the  newly-founded  Carthusian  1708,  S.  igib  and  192,  Appendix  No.  IX. 
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concerning  the  church  of  Tacham,"  and  after  reciting  his  pastoral  solicitude 
for  the  entire  flock  committed  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  care  for,  and  to 
assist  the  monks  of  Reading  in  the  support  of  their  house,  and  in  cherishing 
the  grace  of  hospitality  therein,  the  bishop  in  pursuance  of  his  episcopal 
authority  in  the  church  of  Thatcham,  confirmed  and  decreed  that  out 
of  the  two  portions  which  Robert  the  priest  there  possessed  in  right  of 
his  perpetual  vicarage,  and  which  Nigel  his  predecessor  formerly  held,  the 
monks  should  receive  annually  nine  marks  of  silver  by  the  hands  of  the 
perpetual  vicar,  and  also  a  moiety  of  the  lands,  wood  and  meadows  per- 
taining to  the  two  said  portions,  with  the  exception  of  the  messuage  and 
garden  specially  allotted  to  the  vicarage  itself.  Moreover  out  of  the  third 
portion  of  the  same  church,  which  Hugh  of  Burgundy  possessed,  he  confirmed 
to  the  same  monks,  ^is.  id.  (according  to  the  charter  in  Harleian  MSS. 
1708,  though  according  to  the  copy  in  Lord  Fingall's  Cartulary,  it  is 
345.  id.)  to  be  paid  by  the  perpetual  vicar  of  the  said  third  portion 
annually.  The  charter  of  bishop  Herbert  further  provides  that  in  addition 
to  these  amounts,  the  two  vicars  were  to  pay  the  usual  and  customary  fees 
of  the  bishop ;  and  they  were  also  to  pay  all  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
church,  as  the  vicars  of  neighbouring  churches  discharged  them  for  their 
vicarages. 

This  document  is  dated  at  Sunning,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury,  by  the  hand  of  William  Raimond  (possibly  one 
of  the* ancestors  of  the  founder  of  Raymond's  Charity  at  Newbury),  141!) 
of  May,  in  the  7th  year  of  the  bishop's  Pontificate  [1201] ;  the  witnesses 
being,  Master  Helias  de  Chivel'  [Chieveley],  Hugh  de  Gaherst,  and  Roger. 
From  the  reference  in  the  above  charter  to  the  two  perpetual  vicars  we 
learn  that  the  same  number  of  priests  were  serving  the  Church  at  Thatcham 
then  as  in  the  time  of  Domesday.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  shew  what 
was  the  annual  value  of  the  moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  lands,  wood,  and 
meadows,  which  Robert  the  clerk  in  respect  of  his  two  portions  was  to 
contribute  to  the  abbot,  in  addition  to  the  nine  marks  of  silver  to  be  paid 
by  him  yearly,  but  no  doubt  it  was  a  considerable  sum  for  those  days, 
having  regard  to  the  large  extent  of  the  land  held  with  the  church,  as 
recorded  in  Domesday.  Immediately  following  the  entry  of  this  charter 
in  the  Harleian  MS.  is  the  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  same  bishop q, 
which  appears  to  alter  the  arrangement  made  in  his  charter  as  to  the 
payment  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  who  possibly  had  since  died.  It  commands 
the  archdeacon  of  Berks  to  put  the  abbot  in  full  possession  of  the  portion 
of  the  church  that  had  belonged  to  the  said  Hugh,  which  the  bishop  states 
by  the  advice  of  his  chapter,  he,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  his  pre- 
decessor, was  not  able  to  refuse  to  the  abbey.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  when  bishop  Herbert  had  assigned  to  the  abbey  a  certain  con- 
tribution out  of  the  revenues  of  the  third  part  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham, 

«  Harleian  MSS.  1708,  f.  igib,  Appendix  No.  X. 
M 
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held  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  the  abbot  had  refused  to  be  content  with 
such  contribution,  claiming  the  whole  of  such  third  part,  and  bringing 
forward  a  grant  of  a  previous  bishop  in  support  of  the  claim.  Bishop 
Herbert,  after  consulting  with  his  chapter,  seems  to  have  felt  obliged 
to  allow  the  abbot's  title,  and  probably  took  advantage  of  the  timely 
absence  or  death  of  Hugh  of  Burgundy  to  issue  this  writ  to  his  archdeacon. 

In  the  year  1207,  which  was  during  the  episcopacy  of  .bishop  Herbert, 
we  find  a  letter  addressed  from  Pope  Innocent  III.'  to  Helias,  the  then  abbot 
of  Reading,  the  purport  of  which  appears  to  be  a  confirmation  by  him  to  the 
abbey  of  all  the  possessions  they  were  then  entitled  to,  and  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  them.  The  Church  of  Thatcham  is  not  specially  named  in  the 
letter.  The  words  as  to  Thatcham  are  simply  "Tacheam  cum  omnibus 
pertinenciis  suis."  Possibly  the  church  passed  under  this  description  as 
appurtenant  to  the  manor. 

A  small  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  was  derived 
from  the  Church  of  Newbury.  There  were  disputes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 3th  century  between  the  clerical  bodies  of  these  two  towns,  as  there  had 
been  between  their  civil  authorities  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Certain  rights  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  had  been  infringed  by  Gervase  the 
parson  of  Newbury  between  the  years  1216  and  1226;  he  had  apparently 
claimed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  beyond  his  own  parish  within  the  limits  of 
Thatcham,  which  parish  extended  almost,  if  not  quite,  into  the  tawn  of 
Newbury.  This  proceeding  was  naturally  resented  by  Simon  the  able  abbot 
of  Reading  on  behalf  of  the  incumbent  of  Thatcham.  The  matter  was 
referred  by  abbot  Simon  to  Pope  Honorius  III.,  who  appointed  a  court  of 
enquiry  into  the  matter.  He  addressed  a  mandate 8  to  the  abbot  and 
prior  of  Waverley '  and  the  prior  of  Sherborne  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  had  complained  to  him 
that  the  abbot  and  community  of  Preauxu,  who  were  patrons  of  the  church 
of  Newbury,  and  Gervase  the  parson  there  had  injured  them  ;  and  the  Pope 
directed  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Waverley  and  the  prior  of  Sherborne  to 
summon  the  parties  before  them,  and  to  hear  and  determine  their  quarrel. 

The  trial  took  place  in  the  great  cathedral  church  of  Winchester, 
counsel  being  present  on  either  side.  Gervase  appeared  personally ;  the 
monks  of  Reading  asserted  that  the  church  of  Newbury  was  situate  within 
the  limits  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham  x,  that  consequently  it  belonged  to  the 


"  Innocentii  III.  Opera  Pat.  Lat.  Ed.  Migne,  u  De  Pratellis,  Preaux  in  Normandy.  It  is 

Vol.  ccxv.  col.  1123,  Appendix  No.  XI.  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux,  about  5  miles 

8  Harleian  MSS.  1708,  f.  193.  south  of  Pont  Audemer. 

'Waverley  Abbey,  of  which  the  ruins  still  *  [Mr.  Money,  in  his  History  of  Newbury  (1887), 

exist,  is  situate  about  2  miles  south  of  Farnham  remarks,  '  How  it  was  that  the  Abbot  ....  of 

in  Surrey.  It  was  founded  in  1128  by  Giffard,  Reading  was  able  to  shew  that  Newbury  Church 

bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  monks  of  the  Cis-  was  within  the  Parish  of  Thatcham  it  is  difficult, 

tercian  order,  and  its  abbot  was  accounted  the  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  relating  to  the  suit, 

Superior  of  that  order  in  this  country.  to  determine.  .  .  .  The  latter  parish  (Greenham) 
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Church  of  Thatcham,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  abbot  and  community  of 
Preaux  and  Gervase  the  clerk  should  be  turned  out.  The  judges  by  their 
decree y,  after  hearing  the  parties,  settled  the  matter  as  follows : — The 
Church  tof  Thatcham  was  to  receive  annually  two  shillings  from  the  Church 
of  Newbury,  which  sum  it  was  formerly  wont  to  receive.  Moreover  the 
abbot  and  community  of  Preaux  for  the  sake  of  peace  were  to  pay  yearly 
4-s-.  &/.  within  the  octave  of  St.  Michael  (6  October)  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Reading ;  and  the  latter  were  to  preserve  them  harmless  against 
any  claim  made  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  clerks  who  might  possess  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham. 

From  this  decision  we  gather  that  in  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the 
Churches  of  Newbury  and  Thatcham  the  abbot  of  Reading  made  good  the 
claims  put  forward  by  the  parish  of  Thatcham. 

Abbot  Simon  having  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  the  interest  of  the 
Church  of  Thatcham  in  that  of  Newbury  at  once  drew  up  a  formal  instru- 
ment embodying  the  decision  of  the  judges z. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  eccle- 
siastical law  was  administered  in  England  at  this  time ;  and  the  necessity 
for  referring  to  Rome  such  measures  as  the  payment  of  a  few  shillings 
a  year  shew  how  firmly  the  papal  authority  was  established  in  this  country. 
As  to  the  time  occupied  in  foreign  correspondence,  the  delays  in  the  law- 
courts  we  hear  of  in  the  present  day  can  be  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  had  to  be  borne  patiently  at  that  early  period.  Nor  must  we  omit 
to  notice  the  business-like  way  in  which  this  lawsuit  by  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Reading  was  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham. 
In  these  few  records  we  may  read  the  whole  history  of  such  a  lawsuit ;  the 
wisdom  of  the  Reading  monks  in  applying  to  the  Pope — his  decree  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued — the  appointment  of  the  judges — the  forms  to  be 
adopted  :  then  the  trial  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  counsel  being  heard  on 
both  sides,  Gervase  (who  perhaps  was  the  individual  most  interested  in  the 
case)  appearing  in  person, — the  oaths  taken — the  final  decision  of  the  court. 
And  though  2s.  and  4*.  8d.,  the  amounts  recovered,  making  together  half 
a  mark,  seem  to  us  very  small,  yet  no  doubt  the  principle,  the  actual  point 
at  issue — viz.,  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  Thatcham  over  that  of  Newbury — 
seemed  to  those  concerned  well  worth  all  the  litigation  its  settlement  might 
involve. 

But  we  pass  on  to  notice  one  more  case  affecting  the  revenues  of 
Thatcham  Church.  It  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  incident 
just  related  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  Churches  of  Thatcham  and  Newbury, 
and  had  reference  to  the  question  of  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Estenge 
[?  East  Ginge]  in  the  parish  of  Hendred.  These  had  from  time  immemorial 
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belonged  to  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  and  were  now  claimed  by  Robert 
the  rector  of  Thatcham,  but  his  title  was  disputed  by  the  monks  of  Wal- 
lingford.  [In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  certain  land  at  Hendred  appears 
by  a  record  to  have  been  granted  by  Nigel  '  de  Albeneio '  to  the-  Abbot 
and  Monks  of  St.  Alban's,  and  afterwards  attached  to  their  cell  at  Walling- 
ford  ".]  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  original  grant,  disputes 
arose  respecting  these  tithes  between  the  monks  of  Wallingford  and  the  rector 
of  Thatcham,  and  also  between  the  same  monks  and  the  abbot  and  com- 
munity of  Bee  in  Normandy.  These  disputes  were  also  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  who  referred  the  matter  for  settlement  to  the  abbot 
of  Waltham,  and  the  priors  of  Waltham  and  Cathale  b 'in  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  Lincoln.  It  seems  that  the  prior  and  monks  of  Wallingford 
had  complained  to  the  Pope  that  the  abbot  and  community  of  Bee 
and  certain  other  persons  of  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  had 
done  them  injury  in  reference  to  their  tithes,  possessions,  rents,  and  other 
matters ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope  by  his  letters  commanded 
the  abbot  of  Waltham,  and  the  priors  of  Waltham  and  Cathale  to 
adjudicate  upon  the  matter0.  By  the  authority  therefore  of  the  Pope's 
letters,  the  controversy  between  the  prior  and  monks  of  Wallingford  on 
the  one  part,  and  Robert,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  (probably  the 
same  rector  as  is  mentioned  in  bishop  Herbert's  charter  dated  in  1201), 
on  the  other  part,  concerning  the  tithes  of  the  lordship  of  Estenge,  was 
brought  before  them  ;  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading,  who  were  patrons 
of  the  living  of  Thatcham,  appearing  in  support  of  the  interest  which  they 
also  possessed  in  these  tithes.  After  many  altercations  and  allegations 
propounded  on  both  sides,  at  length  the  following  compromise  was  made, 
namely,  that  the  prior  and  monks  of  Wallingford  renouncing  all  past 
and  future  claims  to  the  tithes  of  Estenge  should  hold  them  to  farm  of 
the  abbey  of  Reading  for  ever  at  a  rent  of  25^.  yearly:  but  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  should  receive  two 
parts  of  the  aforesaid  2jj.  annually  from  the  church  of  Reading;  if,  how- 
ever, the  prior  and  monks  of  Wallingford  should  fail  to  pay  the  rent  at 
the  times  appointed  they  were  to  give  to  the  church  of  Reading,  besides 
the  arrears  of  rent  due,  half  a  mark  of  silver  as  a  penalty,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  coercion  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  the  payment  should 
have  ceased  for  three  years  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading  might  resume 
and  hold  the  tithes  without  any  appeal  or  cavil  until  satisfaction  had 
been  made  to  them  as  well  of  the  penalty  as  of  the  arrears  of  rent.  The 
parties  further  determined  by  their  oaths  that  this  compromise  should 
be  kept  faithfully  and  inviolably,  without  any  fraud,  and  in  order  that 
the  agreement  might  remain  for  ever  firm  and  uninjured,  the  abbot  of 
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Waltham,  and  the  priors  of  Waltham  and  Cathale  confirmed  it  by  affixing 
their  seals  to  the  agreement. 

By  virtue  of  this  decree,  therefore,  the  rector  of  Thatcham  secured  an 
annual  farm-rent    for  himself  of  two-thirds    of   the    2$s.  to  be  paid   by  the 
community  of  Wallingford  to  Reading  abbey.     The  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  notwithstanding  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  2$s.  is  directed  to 
be  made  to  the  abbot  he  was  desired  to  account  to  the  rector  for  his  two 
portions  of  the  amount.      The  insertion  of  this  special  stipulation    is   note- 
worthy ;   the  claim  was  made  in  respect  of  a  very  ancient  right  belonging 
to  the  rector  of  Thatcham,  so  ancient  that  it  had  probably  existed  before 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey ;    and  may  well  have  been  in  force  for  nearly 
150    years    before    the   dispute   raised   by   the    monks    of   Wallingford    con- 
cerning  it.       In    order   to    make    the    decree    more    binding    the    monks    of 
Wallingford   entered    into    a   bondd   for   payment   of  the   amount.      In   this 
document  we  are  informed  that  the  lawsuit  respecting  the  tithes  of  Estenge 
was    put   an    end    to    with    the   consent    of   the    abbot    and    convent   of  St. 
Alban's.      In  some  way  the   prior  and    monks    of  Wallingford  were  subject 
to   the   abbot    and   monks    of  St.  Alban's,    Wallingford    priory  having   been 
originally  founded  by  one  of  the  monks  of   St.   Alban's.      The    abbot    and 
monks    of  Reading,    moreover,   with    the   consent    of   Robert    the    clerk    of 
Thatcham,  by  this  arrangement  gave  up  [qy.  absolutely  or  by  way  of  leave] 
to  the  monks  of  Wallingford  the  tithes  of  Estenge,  which  had  been  claimed 
by  them,  for  a   yearly  payment   of  25^.    in    the   manner   prescribed   by   the 
decree  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham  and  the  priors  of  Waltham  and  Cathale. 
The  bond  it  should  be  noticed  bears  the  seal  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's 
as  well  as  that  of  the  monastery  of  Wallingford. 

In  or  about  the  year  1220  (the  date  fixed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott) 
the  large  chancel  was  built,  shewing  that  progress  was  being  made  in  the 
parish  as  regards  all  its  affairs,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil. 


§  5.     Still  further  changes  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Revenues,  1220 — 1263. 

Shortly  after  1220  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  Thatcham  Church  assigned  towards  the 
support  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital  at  Reading.  Bishop  Robert  Bingham,  next 
but  one  in  succession  to  bishop  Herbert,  placed  on  record  his  views  respecting 
the  annual  sum  to  be  applied  to  that  object  for  the  future,  which  he  desired 
should  be  twenty  marks  to  be  paid  in  the  manner  directed  by  his  pre- 
decessor bishop  Hubert  FitzWalter.  By  a  charter  of  bishop  Robert's e,  dated 
between  the  years  1228  and  1246,  probably  in  1239  (tne  fifst  °f  two  charters 
promulgated  by  him  about  this  time),  he  recited  at  length  bishop  Hubert's 
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charter  on  the  same  subject,  and  declared  that  he  fully  confirmed  it  in 
every  respect.  Not  long  after  this  date  Master  Gilbert  de  Byham  was  rector 
of  Thatcham.  It  appears  that  disputes  having  arisen  between  him  and  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  concerning  the  third  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church  and  the  nine  marks  directed  by  bishop  Herbert  to  be  paid 
annually  for  the  support  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital,  and  as  to  other  matters 
referring  to  the  church,  he  had  in  the  year  1239  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
brought  proceedings  before  the  archdeacon  and  dean  of  Oxford  against  the 
abbot  and  monks  in  respect  of  these  matters.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  nine  marks  yearly  were  in  the  year  1201  granted  by  bishop  Herbert's 
charter  to  the  monks  of  Reading  to  enable  them  to  support  the  burden  of 
hospitality,  and  were  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  two  portions  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church  possessed  by  Robert  the  clerk,  and  before  him  by  Nigel, 
and  by  their  successors  the  perpetual  vicars  of  Thatcham.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  Master  Gilbert  de  Byham,  the  present  rector,  claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  three  portions  of  the  revenues  of  Thatcham 
Church.  The  matters  in  dispute  were  by  authority  of  the  Pope  [Gregory  IX.] 
referred  to  the  archdeacon  and  dean  of  Oxford  for  settlement ;  but  whether 
the  litigants  were  dissatisfied  with  their  decision  or  whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  bishop  Robert  seems  to  have  been  asked  to  interfere,  and  agreed 
to  arbitrate  on  condition  that  both  parties  absolutely  submitted  to  his 
award.  He  then  investigated  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  the  following 
is  the  purport  of  his  award  f.  After  reciting  that  the  parties  had  submitted 
themselves  entirely  to  his  judgment,  he  ordered  for  their  peace  and  tran- 
quillity and  that  of  their  successors,  after  full  deliberation,  that  the  rector 
should  have  and  possess  the  entire  Church  of  Thatcham  with  all  its  rights 
and  appurtenances  for  ever  for  sustaining  the  ordinary  burdens  of  the  church. 
Further,  the  abbot  and  convent  were  to  receive  20  marks  yearly  in  the 
name  of  a  perpetual  benefice,  from  the  rector  and  his  successors  for  ever,  to 
be  paid  at  the  four  usual  terms  in  equal  portions :  yet  so  that  the  abbot  and 
monks,  when  any  extraordinary  charge  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
church,  should  undertake  their  due  proportion  of  the  same.  The  usual 
clause  follows,  that  any  one  daring  to  infringe  this  ordinance  would  incur  the 
divine  wrath.  This  award  is  dated  at  Ramsbury,  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  bishops  of  Salisbury,  7th  February,  in  the  year  of  grace  1239. 

This  award  of  bishop  Robert's  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  'of  Salisbury  *. 

By  an  arrangement  more  or  less  of  a  private  nature  shortly  afterwards 
made  between  the  abbot  and  monks  and  Master  Gilbert,  the  bishop's  decree 
was  modified  in  Gilbert's  favour  by  the  monks  of  Reading,  allowing  him  to 
pay  the  20  marks  during  the  first  year  in  3  instead  of  4  instalments,  namely, 
5/.  at  Easter,  $/.  at  Midsummer,  and  5  marks  at  Michaelmas ;  and  after  the 
first  year  by  remitting  5  marks  yearly  out  of  the  20  marks,  leaving  him  only 
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1 5  marks  to  pay.  But  it  was  expressly  stated  that  this  arrangement  was 
not  to  extend  to  his  successors,  it  being  specially  made  by  the  liberality  of 
the  monks  to  him  personally.  This  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  bond  which  he 
gave  to  the  abbot  and  monks  h  shortly  after  the  decree  of  the  bishop  referred  to 
above.  The  pension  of  20  marks  so  created  by  bishop  Robert  was  received  by 
the  almoner  of  Reading  abbey,  by  whom  it  was  applied  towards  the  support 
of  the  Hospital  founded  by  abbot  Hugh. 

On  the  death,  however,  of  Master  Gilbert  de  Byham,  some  24  years  later, 
that  is  to  say  in  1263,  we  find  the  subject  cropping  up  again  and  giving 
rise  to  more  litigation.  This  time  the  dispute  is  between  Master  Osmund 
de  Edmunston  and  Master  Richard  de  Syreburn,  canon  of  Salisbury.  The 
former  claimed  to  be  rector  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  which  Master  Richard 
denied.  Both  the  disputants  were  intimately  known  to  the  Reading  Abbey 
authorities,  but  apparently  the  abbot  was  unable  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
Osmund  therefore  appealed  to  the  Pope  [Urban  IV.]  and  obtained  letters 
from  him,  by  which  means  he  instituted  proceedings  against  Richard.  A 
lengthy  litigation  seems  to  have  ensued,  but  at  last  mutual  friends  of  the 
parties  desiring  to  be  peacemakers  induced  them  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Walter  de  la  Wyle,  then  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Accordingly  they 
appeared  in  person  before  him  and  the  dean  and  chapter ;  the  monks  of 
Reading  also  appeared  by  their  proctor  as  holders  of  the  pension  of  20  marks 
from  the  church,  and  as  patrons  of  the  living ;  and  all  the  parties  submitted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  bishop's  decree,  by  which  they  promised  to  abide. 
He  having  carefully  considered  all  the  matters  in  dispute  gave  the  following 
award1: — That  Master  Richard  should  be  discharged  from  all  proceedings 
brought  against  him  by  Master  Osmund  concerning  the  Church  of  Thatcham 
of  which  Master  Richard  is  declared  to  be  the  rector,  perpetual  silence  being 
imposed  on  Osmund  concerning  the  same ;  to  the  abbot  and  monks  is  reserved 
the  perpetual  yearly  pension  or  payment  of  20  marks  due  to  them  by  the 
order  of  the  former  bishop,  Robert  Bingham :  and  a  proviso  is  made 
reserving  to  Master  Richard  the  right  to  shew  cause  if  he  could  why  he  or  his 
church  should  not  be  bound  to  pay  the  said  yearly  pension  in  whole  or  in 
part,  provided  that  he  fully  satisfy  the  abbot  and  monks  for  the  same  until 
a  competent  judicial  decision  be  obtained  absolving  him  and  his  church  from 
payment  thereof.  With  reference  to  Master  Osmund  the  bishop  decreed 
that  inasmuch  as  he  considered  that  he  had  just  cause  for  litigation,  he  was  to 
receive  from  Master  Richard  for  his  costs  the  sum  of  80  marks ;  and  further 
that  as  he  had  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  abbot  and 
monks  ceased  from  his  suit  and  renounced  the  papal  letters  he  had  obtained, 
the  abbot  and  monks  were  to  give  him  a  yearly  pension  of  9  marks  until 
they  should  provide  him  with  a  competent  benefice  which  he  should  think 
worth  his  acceptance,  he  restoring  to  them  their  charter  he  held  for  6os. 
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yearly.  In  consideration  of  the  said  pension  of  9  marks  Master  Osmund  was 
to  give  the  abbot  and  monks  his  advice  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  was 
to  assist  them  as  their  clerk  with  becoming  diligence. 

In  this  record  we  have  additional  evidence  of  the  prolonged  disputes 
about  the  Church  of  Thatcham  and  of  the  continued  dissatisfaction  of  the 
rectors  at  having  to  make  such  heavy  payments  out  of  their  income  for  the 
support  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital.  The  bishop's  decree  for  the  settlement  of 
Master  Richard's  differences  with  Master  Osmund  and  the  abbey  Authorities, 
reserving  the  right  of  trial  at  law  to  determine  the  liability  of  the  church  for 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  rent-charge  of  20  marks,  shews  how  intolerable 
the  payment  had  become,  and  how  prejudicial  the  rectors  considered  it  to  the 
welfare  of  the  parish.  But  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  change  with  regard  to  the  rectory  of  Thatcham, 
both  in  reference  to  the  fixed  annual  income  to  be  secured  to  the  incum- 
bent and  the  due  performance  by  him  of  the  services  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  THATCHAM. 


§  6.     The  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  Thatcham,  erected  c.  1304. 

^TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  I3th  century  Thatcham  was  a  comparatively 
1  thriving  town,  and  had  the  title  of  a  borough  conferred  upon  it.  The 
burghers  were  public-spirited  men,  and  as  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
parish  church,  which  was  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  and  consisted 
only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  was  probably  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
requirements,  it  was  determined,  in  the  early  part  of  the  I4th  century,  to 
build  a  chapel  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  town,  near  the  boundary  division 
of  Colthrop  Manor  estate.  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham a  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Colthrop  at  this  time,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  matter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  provision  formerly  made  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  insufficient ;  that  they  also  were 
of  this  opinion,  and  that  it  was  not  long  before  steps  were  taken  for  improving 
their  condition  in  this  respect. 

King  Edward  I.  was  at  Newbury  in  1301,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
parishioners  having  erected  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  petitioned 
Sir  Richard  Fokerham  to  apply  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  leave  to 
hold  divine  service  there.  Several  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject,  and 
a  correspondence  ensued  between  Sir  Richard  and  the  bishop,  when  ultimately 
in  1304  the  latter  granted  his  provisional  license  for  two  years  for  the  per- 
formance of  service  in  the  chapel  upon  the  terms  specified  in  the  licence b. 
The  purport  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"License  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Foukerham  by  the  Lord  [Bishop  of  Salisbury] 
to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  Thatcham  at  his  own  expense  and  that 
of  the  parishioners. 

"  Being  often  earnestly  desired  by  you  and  by  some  other  parishioners  of  the 
church  of  Thatcham  to  allow  divine  service  to  be  henceforth  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  which  is  said  to  have  been  already  erected  in  the  east  part  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  by  our  letters  we  have  directed  our  beloved  son,  the  official  of  the  archdeacon 

»  For  an  account  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham          b  Reg.    Gandavo,    Part   I.    f.   390  ;    Appendix 
see  Chapters  on  Colthrop  Manor.  No.  XXI. 
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of  Berkshire,  having  summoned  those  who  should  be  summoned  to  go  to  the  spot, 
and  having  heard  all  whom  it  interests  to  come  forward  in  this  behalf,  to  enquire 
diligently  what  necessity  or  utility  moves  those  who  make  this  request,  and  to  whom 
any  prejudice  could  in  any  wise  arise  from  the  said  Chantry  if  it  were  thus  granted, 
at  whose  expense  also  it  ought  to  be  now  made  and  sustained  in  the  future: — And 
whereas  by  the  letters  of  certificate  of  the  official  aforesaid  upon  the  execution  of 
such  our  mandate  to  us  directed  it  is  clear  that  our  beloved  sons,  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Reading,  the  patrons,  and  Master  Anthony  the  rector,  of  the  church 
aforesaid  have  given  their  consent  to  the  granting  of  this  chantry,  and  that  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  may  be  increased  hereby  and  that  prejudice  to  no  one  will 
arise  therefrom,  and  that  you  especially  and  the  chief  people  of  the  parish  abovesaid 
in  general  have  promised  in  good  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  official  to  effectually 
obtain  as  soon  as  you  can  a  Licence  from  the  King  to  abundantly  endow  that  chapel 
with  your  lands  and  rents,  and  meanwhile  to  pay  a  suitable  stipend  every  year  to 
a  chaplain  to  celebrate  in  the  said  chapel  three  times  a  week :  You  repeatedly  coming 
in  person  to  us  and  in  our  presence  relating  the  premises  with  repeated  instance 
have  humbly  besought  us  to  accept  in  full  confidence  your  promises  and  to  condescend 
to  give  you  favorable  hearing  in  your  petitions  aforesaid  in  this  behalf:  We  therefore 
having  weighed  all  and  singular  the  premisses,  as  was  becoming,  condescending 
for  the  time  to  you  and  the  other  manifold  petitioners  in  this  behalf,  have  thought 
good  to  grant  to  you  and  to  them  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  that  for  the  space 
of  two  years  to  be  continuously  reckoned  from  the  date  of  these  presents  you  may 
cause  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  said  chapel  by  a  fit  chaplain  to  be  provided 
at  your  and  their  cost  in  the  said  chantry  on  all  Sundays,  holydays,  and  festivals, 
having  first  sworn  to  pay  to  the  rector  and  mother  church  of  the  said  place  whatever 
profit  accrues  to  the  chantry  from  the  devotion  of  the  faithful.  And  he  who  celebrates 
in  the  chantry,  on  the  days  when  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  celebrate  there,  let 
him  frequent  the  aforesaid  church  at  canonical  hours  and  at  mass,  and  do  you 
and  the  others,  who  by  your  promises  have  now  obtained  this  favour  from  us,  carry 
it  out  during  the  two  years  aforesaid.  If  you  fail  in  any  point  or  if  any  thing  is 
attempted  contrary  to  this  by  you  or  the  chaplain,  we  consider  this  grant  to  be  revoked. 
Dated  at  Potern  the  23rd  of  May,  A.D.  1304,  and  the  7th  year  of  our  consecration." 

The  facts  recorded  in  this  interesting  document  and  the  care  and  judg- 
ment shewn  by  the  bishop  on  the  occasion  are  worthy  of  note.  A  clear  account 
is  given  of  the  solicitations  made  to  him  by  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham 
and  the  other  parishioners — of  the  enquiry  directed  by  the  bishop  to  be 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  archdeacon — of  the  consent  of  the  Rector  and 
the  patrons  having  been  obtained — the  appropriation  of  the  alms  of  the 
faithful — the  obligation  by  Sir  Richard  and  the  other  parishioners  to  obtain 
the  King's  license  to  the  grant  of  their  lands  for  the  support  of  the  chantry, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  pay  a  suitable  stipend  to  the  chaplain,  and  of 
the  services  to  be  performed  and  the  duties  to  be  observed  by  him.  All 
these  matters  shew  how  thoroughly  the  arrangements  were  considered 
and  provided  for  by  the  bishop.  How  far  Sir  Richard  gave  of  his  lands 
or  goods  for  the  support  of  the  chaplain  does  not  appear,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  made  some  provision. 
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At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  it  having  been  found  upon  enquiry  by  the 
archdeacon  that  all  the  arrangements  had  been  carried  out  to  his  satisfaction, 
the  licence  was  renewed  and  made  perpetual,  after  a  further  enquiry  ordered 
by  the  bishop  under  a  document c  of  which  the  following  is  the  purport : — 

"  S[imon]  by  divine  permission  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  our  dear  son,  the  official 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Berks,  greeting,  grace  and  benediction.  We  remember  to 
have  lately  granted  to  our  dearly  beloved  son,  Sir  Richard  Foukerham,  knight, 
a  certain  chantry  in  the  chapel,  which  it  is  said  is  built  on  the  east  part  of  the 
town  of  Thatcham,  in  a  form  under  our  seal  to  be  exhibited  to  you  by  the  said 
knight.  Whereas  it  is  now  urged  on  the  part  of  the  said  knight  that  we  should  prolong 
the  time  of  the  chantry,  not  wishing  to  agree  to  this  petition  without  asking  the 
consent  of  those  whom  the  chantry  might  injure,  we  order  you  to  go  to  Thacham 
aforesaid,  and  enquire  diligently  whether  the  form  of  the  grant  of  the  chantry 
exhibited  to  you  has  been  fully  observed  in  all  its  articles,  and  whether  the  rector 
and  patron  of  the  church,  and  others  whom  it  concerns,  are  willing  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  prolongation  of  the  chantry ;  and  report  to  us  thereon.  Dated  at 
Sunning,  the  4th  June,  1306,  9th  year  of  our  consecration." 

This  chapel  of  Thatcham  is  in  the  old  documents'1  called  the  chapel 
of  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  and  it  is  situate  within  the  boundary-line  of 
the  borough,  at  its  eastern  end,  while  the  same  line  is  so  drawn  at  the 
western  end  as  just  to  exclude  the  parish  church  from  its  limits. 

The  chapel  was  used  for  services  for  probably  nearly  250  years,  until, 
in  fact,  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  From  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
disused,  and  in  consequence  to  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  have  so  re- 
mained for  about  150  years  more.  The  next  account  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  conveyance  and  trust  deed  of  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe  in  1707, 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  old  decayed  chapel. 

This  is  the  building  which  Lady  Winchcombe  converted  into  a  school 
known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School,  for  an  account  relating  to  which  see  the 
chapters  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  ecclesiastical  building  can  be  traced  at  the 
present  time,  as  for  example  its  situation,  its  bearings  due  east  and  west 
at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  the  two  canopied  niches — one  on  either  side  of 
the  west  door — the  bell-turret  at  the  west  end,  the  priest's  door  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  piscina. 


0  Reg.  Gandavo,  Part  I.  f.  50  ;  Appendix  however,  that  this  refers  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary 

No.  XXII.  of  Thakeham  in  Sussex,  and  not  Thatcham  in 

d  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  the  borough  of  Berkshire.  It  may  be  added  that  amongst  the 

Thatcham,  1691.  In  the  Originalia  Rolls,  25  Charter  Rolls  of  King  John,  there  is  one  dated 

Edward  III.  m.  26  (15  Nov.,  1351),  there  is  an  December,  1209,  by  which  the  King  appoints  his 

entry  of  £10  being  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  a  chaplain,  Silvester,  to  Thatcham  Church  (ecclesia 

license  in  mortmain  to  Stephen  Power  to  alienate  de  Taceham),  in  consequence  of  the  minority  of 

a  messuage  and  certain  lands  for  the  endowment  David  de  Poher,  who  seems  to  have  held  con- 

of  a  chaplain  '  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  siderable  property  in  Thakeham.  The  names 

chapel  of  S.  Mary  of  Thacham.'  [It  is  certain,  Poher  and  Power  are  no  doubt  one  and  the  same.] 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  this  chapel.  Its  situation 
corresponds  with  the  school.  The  street  which  leads  to  it  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  as  Chapel  Street.  The  public  playfield  called 
in  the  court  rolls  of  the  Manor  (hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  Chapel  Marsh 
is  close  to  it,  all  of  which  facts  tend  to  prove  its  identity.  Long  after 
its  dissolution  this  building  continued  to  be  known  as  the  chapel  of  the 
borough  of  Thatcham,  and  in  the  court  roll  of  the  borough  for  the  year 
1691,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  expressly  called  the  chapel  of  this  borough 
(capellam  istius  Burgi}. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE    INSTITUTION   OF   THE  VICARAGE. 

§7.     Circumstances  preceding  the  Institution  of  the  Vicarage,  1308 — 1315. 

THE  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  towards  the  support  of 
abbot  Hugh's  hospital  may  have  in  some  measure  diminished  the  income 
of  the  resident  priest,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  his  duties,  either  in  the 
parish  or  at  the  church,  were  indifferently  performed,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  parson  was  non-resident  or  that  the  services  were  promiscuously  rendered 
by  various  persons  sent  over  from  time  to  time  from  Reading  Abbey.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  for  several  years  Master  Antony  had  been  the 
rector  of  the  church a,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
services  in  the  new  chapel,  towards  the  erection  of  which  it  may  be  supposed 
he  assisted  ;  it  was  provided  by  the  bishop's  licence  that  his  rights  as  rector 
were  to  be  respected,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  some  years 
longer,  and  indeed  down  to  the  time  when  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  was 
instituted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  years  previously  to  the  date 
to  which  this  history  has  been  brought,  not  only  the  Manor  of  Thatcham 
but  also  that  of  Crookham  had  been  held  by  the  abbots  of  Reading b,  and 
although  they  were  also  the  patrons  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  they  did 
not  possess  the  same  rights  with  regard  to  the  rectory  of  Crookham  which 
had  pertained  to  the  lords  of  that  manor. 

More  than  100  years  before  this  date,  viz.,  in  A.D.  1200,  archbishop 
Hubert,  formerly  bishop  of  Salisbury,  held  a  general  Synod  at  Westminster, 
which  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  established  vicarages  in  England. 
Dean  Hook,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,"  says  that  lay  patrons  had  previously  "  been  at  liberty  to 
appropriate  churches  together  with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tithes  to  any 
religious  bodies,  at  their  own  option,  and  without  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  parish  priest.  The  parochial  duty  was  done  by  some  member  of  the 
religious  house  sent  out  for  that  purpose — or,  if  the  religious  house  was  at 
a  distance,  by  a  priest  appointed  to  serve  the  cure,  but  inadequately 
remunerated."  It  was  now  ordained  by  the  I4th  canon  that  no  impropri- 
ation  should  be  made,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  it  is 
added,  "  We  decree  that  in  any  church  appropriated  by  any  of  the  religious 

a  On  the  28th  March,  1300,  a  dispensation  was  on  condition  of  his  resigning  the  church  of  Baud- 
granted  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  Anthony  de  Brade-  rippe,  Somersetshire.     See  Appendix  No.  XXIII. 
neye  to  hold  the  livings  of  Ditcheat  and  Thatcham,  b  Testa  de  Nevill. 
together  with  a  canonry  and  prebend  of  Wells, 
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a  vicar  be  instituted  by  the  care  of  the  bishop,  who  is  to  receive  a  decent 
competency  out  of  the  goods  of  the  church  °." 

The  importance  of  the  provisions  of  this  I4th  canon  of  archbishop 
Hubert's  Synod  will  at  once  be  recognized  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  this  energetic  prelate  was  also  actively  engaged  in  advocating 
a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath d.  We  may  also  remember  how  careful 
he  was  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  clergy  of  his  former  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
and  that  when  his  consent  was  solicited  for  the  appropriation  of  the  churches 
of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury  towards  the  support  of  abbot  Hugh's  hospital, 
he  expressly  stipulated  that  a  competence  should  be  reserved  for  the  vicars 
serving  those  churches. 

We  may  now  consider  the  change  which  was  shortly  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  future  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  arrangements  were  carried  out ;  and  although 
the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Fokerham  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  documents 
connected  with  this  change,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  effected 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  already  shewn  great  public  spirit  in 
getting  the-  chantry-chapel  established  at  Thatcham  ;  and  he  would  naturally 
have  in  his  official  capacity  some  convenient  opportunity  of  approaching 
the  king  and  soliciting  his  interest  in  favour  of  the  change  so  soon  to  be 
made. 

In  1308  Edward  II.  stopped  at  Newbury6.  The  inhabitants  of  Thatcham 
may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  before  the  king  the  subject  of 
their  parochial  affairs,  and  that  they  took  advantage  of  it  and  were  sup- 
ported in  their  application  by  abbot  Nicholas  may  be  inferred  from  what 
followed  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  next  year  the  king  by  his  charter,  in 
consideration  of  a  fine  of  40  marks  (equal  to  £26  iy.  q.d.,  the  amount 
of  one  year's  issues  of  the  church  as  found  by  the  jury),  gave  and  granted 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  license  to  the  abbot  and  monks  to  appropriate 
and  hold  when  appropriated  the  church  of  Thatcham,  of  which  they  were 
the  patrons,  for  their  own  use,  for  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
without  impediment  from  the  king,  his  heirs,  justices,  escheators,  sheriffs,  or 
either  his  bailiffs  or  servants  whomsoever,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 

c  Another  of  the  important  canons  enacted  by  tioned  that  at  a   former  Council    of  the   English 

this  Council,  and  to  which  attention  may  be  use-  church  held  in  747,   it  was  ordered   that  priests 

fully  directed  in  the  present  day,  is  as  follows: —  should  not  gabble  (chatter)  the  service  in  church 

"Whereas   an   error   in   divine   offices   endangers  after  the  fashion  of  secular  poets,  lest  they  destroy 

both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  it   is  whole-  or  confuse  the  rhythm  and  clearness  of  the  sacred 

somely  provided  by  this  Council  that  the  words  words  :    they    must    follow   a   simple   and    holy 

of  the  canon  be  roundly  and  distinctly  pronounced  melody  after  the  manner  of  the  church  :   and  if 

by  every  priest  in  celebrating,  not  curtailed  by  an  anyone  is  not  able  so  to  sing  he  must  read  clearly 

hasty  or  drawn   out  into  an  immoderate  length  what  it  is  his  business  to  say  (Haddon  and  Stubbs, 

by  an  affectedly  slow  pronunciation.     In  like  man-  III.,   p.   366,  quoted  at   p.   92   of   Theodore  and 

ner  that  the  hours  and  all  the  offices  be  rehearsed  Wilfrith,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Browne,  bishop 

plainly  and  distinctly  without  clipping  or  mangling  of  Stepney,  1897). 

the  words  ;    the  offenders  after  three  admonitions  d  Dean  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops. 

are  to  be  suspended  till  they  make  just  satisfac-  •>  Patent  Roll,  I  Edward  II.,  June  i8[i3o8]. 
tion."    With  regard  to  this  subject  it  may  be  men- 
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Mortmain.      This    document  is  dated    at   Westminster,    the  2ist   March,  in 
the  3rd  year  of  the  king's  reign  [1309] '. 

The  above  charter  is  struck  through  in  the  original  roll,  while  a  mem- 
orandum in  the  following  words  appears  in  the  margin  at  the  head  of 
the  charter : — "  Vacat  quia  aliter  inferius  sine  fine,  de  gratia  Regis  speciali," 
which  proves  that  by  the  special  favour  of  the  king  the  fine  of  40  marks 
above  mentioned  had  been  remitted,  and  an  entry  giving  effect  to  the  king's 
liberality  and  altered  intention  is  to  be  found  on  another  rollg.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  concession  was  made ;  and  it  was  an 
important  one,  when  the  value  of  the  40  marks  (some  5oo/.  of  present 
money)  is  considered.  It  was,  moreover,  an  act  of  grace  extended  to  the 
abbot  and  convent,  and  is  a  token  of  the  interest  manifested  by  the  king 
in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham.  There  is  also  an  entry  of 
this  grant  to  Reading  Abbey  of  the  rents  of  Thatcham  Church  in  the 
Regesta  at  Rome  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  under  date  20  Sept.,  1309  g. 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  (1309)  the  king  issued  a  writ  to  "his  beloved 
and  faithful  Walter  of  Gloucester,  his  escheator,"  commanding  him  to  make 
an  enquiry  whether  it  would  be  to  the  loss  or  prejudice  of  the  king  or  any 
others  if  he  were  to  grant  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  that  they 
might  appropriate  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  of  which  they  were  the  patrons 
as  was  alleged,  for  their  perpetual  use,  or  not ;  also  to  enquire  of  what 
person  or  persons  the  advowson  was  held,  and  by  what  service,  of  what  kind 
and  in  what  way,  and  what  the  church  was  worth  in  all  its  issues.  The 
result  of  the  enquiry  was  to  be  distinctly  and  openly  certified  to  the  king 
under  the  seals  of  the  escheator  and  the  jury  without  delay11.  The  writ  is 
dated  at  Westminster,  the  i3th  September,  in  the  third  year  of  the  king's 
reign  [1309],  It  is  endorsed  "  By  the  king  himself,  Alexander  de  Bykenore 
being  the  messenger." 

The  enquiry  was  held  at  Reading  before  the  escheator  on  the  nth 
October  following;  the  names  of  the  12  jurymen  are  Robert  Athelade,  Paul 
de  la  Chapele',  John  Barnastre,  Geoffrey  Louers,  Ralph  de  la  Bataille, 
Thomas  de  Kenetwode,  John  de  Ildesle,  John  de  la  Chambre,  Nicholas 
de  Colle,  Robert  de  la  More,  Edward  de  Burchore,  and  John  Prentytz.  The 
return  made  by  them  was  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  damage  or  prejudice 
of  the  king  or  of  any  others  if  he  were  to  grant  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
the  right  to  appropriate  the  Church  of  Thatcham  to  themselves  and  their 
successors  for  ever  for  their  own  use  ;  that  the  advowson  of  the  church  was 

*  Patent  Roll,  3  Edward  II. ,  m.   n,  Appendix  a  perpetual  vicar,  and  enable  him  to  defray  all 

No.  XXIV.  charges  necessarily  falling  on  the  incumbent.     See 

s  There  are  two   points  to   notice  in  connec-  Appendix  No.  XXV. 

tion  with  this  version  of  the  transaction ;    first,  **  Inq.  ad  quod  dampnum,  3  Edward  II.  No.  18, 

that  the  grant  to  the  abbey  is  ascribed  to   the  Appendix  XXVI. 

influence  of  Queen  Isabella,  and   next  that  the  '    Probably    the    first   chaplain    of   the   newly 

income  of  the  church  does  not  exceed  the  yearly  erected  chapel  at  Thatcham.    His  name  frequently 

value  of  50  marks   sterling.      It  should  be  ob-  appears  in  documents  at  this  date.     See  ante  in 

served  too  that  a  competent   proportion  of  the  the  Chapters  on  the  Parish,  p.  36. 
value  of  the  living  was  to  be  reserved   to   pay 
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held  from  the  king  in  capite  as  a  part  of  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  in 
frankalmoin ;  and  that  the  church  was  worth,  per  annum,  in  all  its  issues 
261.  13*.  ^d. J 

From  the  information  thus  disclosed  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the 
patronage  of  the  living  of  Thatcham  was  vested  in  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Reading,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  being  part  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  abbey,  was  held  by  them  of  the  king  in  capite,  yet  they  could  not, 
without  a  special  grant  from  the  king  appropriate  the  issues  of  the  church, 
which  belonged  to  the  rector,  to  their  own  use. 

That  the  king  was  personally  aware  of  the  change  contemplated  in  the 
church  management,  and  that  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  it,  is  evident  on 
considering  the  two  royal  documents  just  mentioned.  The  writ  directed  to 
the  escheator  is  indorsed  "  By  the  king  himself,"  and  the  enquiry  was  to 
be  made  "  without  delay." 

Again,  in  the  grant  of  the  licence  k  also  for  the  appropriation,  on  receiving 
the  report  made  by  the  escheator,  the  King  unmistakably  shews  his  desire 
to  assist  the  work  in  hand  at  Thatcham  by  remitting  the  fine,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  consideration  money,  of  40  marks  for  giving  his  consent  to 
the  appropriation  by  the  abbey  of  the  issues  of  the  church. 

There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  Thatcham  which  may 
have  influenced  the  king  favourably  towards  the  community  there.  The 
grant  by  him  of  the  adjoining  manor  of  Crookham  had  only  lately  been 
made  to  his  favourite,  Piers  de  Gaveston ',  who  had  just  married  the  King's 
niece,  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  ;  and  there  is  evidence  to 
shew  that  they  spent  some  time  in  the  neighbouring  ancient  country  house. 

It  is  moreover  certain  that  the  king  himself  stayed  at  Crookham  Manor  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  in  later  years,  and  after  the  death  of  Gaveston, 
the  manor  had  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Unfortunately  no  traces  whatever  of 
this  historically  interesting  place  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  unless 
we  except  the  two  large  ditches  in  the  woods  there,  called  the  East  and  West 
Moats,  and  the  fact  that  occasionally  during  a  very  dry  summer  season 
just  the  outline  of  the  foundations  of  the  old  walls  becomes  visible  m. 

To  continue  the  history  of  the  transactions  for  establishing  the  vicarage, 
it  seems  that,  shortly  after  the  granting  of  the  King's  licence  to  the  abbey, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Roger  Mortival,  a  very  active  man,  who  frequently 
moved  about  throughout  the  kingdom,  went  himself  to  Thatcham  ;  he  was 
there  on  18  November,  1310,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  his  register  at 
Salisbury".  The  object  of  his  visit  was  doubtless  to  make  enquiries  on  the 

J  See  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  latter  part          n  Reg.   Mortival,   Lib.   I.    ff.   321,  32id.     The 

of  Appendix  XXVI.  bishop  received  at   Thatcham  on  this   day   three 

k  Patent   Roll,   3   Edw.    II.,   m.   7,    Appendix  documents  from  the  King,  viz. : — (l)  A  prohibition 

XXVII.  as  to  Inkpenne,  dated  at  Donestaple,  18  October. 

1  Charter  Rolls,  I  Edward  II.,  No.  7.  (2)  A  letter  dated  at  Westminster,  14  October. 

m  Some  particulars  of  this  ancient  manor,  and  (3)  Another  letter  about  Peter  de  Porleye,  dated 

of  the  distinguished  families  who  owned  it  for  at  Westminster,  9  [October  ?]. 
more  than  400  years,  may  be  found  in  the  Chapters 
on  the  Manor  of  Crookham. 
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spot,  and  to  consider  what  course  should  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  contem- 
plated appropriation  of  the  church  to  the  abbey,  and  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  services  under  the  new  scheme  about  to  be  formulated.  The  change 
was  an  important  one,  and  the  bishop  had  to  determine,  while  considering 
the  interests  of  all  parties,  what  was  best  for  the  parish.  The  abbot  and 
monks  were  the  patrons,  but  the  rights  of  the  existing  rector  had  also 
to  be  considered. 

As  in  all  changes  in  forms  of  government,  so  in  the  case  of  that  about 
to  take  place  at  Thatcham,  it  was  considered  undesirable  for  it  to  be  unduly 
pressed  forward  ;  and  accordingly  a  few  years  elapsed  before  the  arrangements 
were  fully  matured  and  carried  into  effect.  We  learn  that  the  bishop  again 
visited  Thatcham  in  1315°,  when  doubtless  the  scheme  for  establishing  the 
vicarage  was  actually  formulated. 

In  this  year  also  an  important  charter  was  granted  by  the  King,  rendered 
necessary  partly  by  reason  of  the  change  about  to  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham p,  by  which  he  confirmed  to  the 
abbey,  which  it  appears  he  had  not  yet  done,  all  its  possessions  and  privileges, 
and  whereby  he  expressly  ratified  the  charter  of  Henry  III.,  his  grandfather, 
dated  19  February,  1227,  which  confirmed  the  charter  of  King  John,  dated 
19  June,  1203,  granting  the  manor  and  church  of  Thatcham,  with  their 
appurtenances  to  Reading  abbey. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  years  should  have  been 
allowed  to  elapse  after  the  accession  of  Edward  II.  before  his  ratification 
of  the  charters  of  his  ancestors  in  favour  of  the  abbey  was  obtained. 
Possibly  there  was  no  particular  occasion  requiring  this  to  be  done  until 
the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the  vicarage  was  discussed ;  then,  of 
course,  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  title  of  the  abbot 
and  community,  and  that  their  right  to  deal  with  the  Church  of  Thatcham 
might  be  placed  beyond  doubt. 


§  8.     Documents  recording  the  Institution  of  the  Vicarage,  1315 — 1317. 

There  are  on  record  no  less  than  ten  documents  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  establishment  of  the  vicarage.  They  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

1.  The  resignation  of  Master  Antony,  the  last  rector  of  Thatcham. 

21  Nov.,  1315. 

2.  The   bishop's    letter    of  enquiry,   addressed   to    the    dean    of    Newbury, 

desiring  him   to   hold  a  court   at   Thatcham,  and  to  cite  the  several 
parties  named  to  attend.  c.  May,  1316 q. 

3.  Replies  to  the  enquiries  by  letters  (addressed  to  the  bishop). 

0  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  II.  for  the  23rd  of  May  following,  it  is  probable  that 

P  Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  E.  25,  f.  14.  the  letter  appointing  the  Commission  was  issued 

«  [Roger  Mortival  was  elected  June  1 1,  but  was  early  in  May  or  towards  the  end  of  the  previous 

not  consecrated  till  Sept.  28,  1315,  and  as  the  month,  in  1316.] 

commission  for  enquiry  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
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4.  The  written  submission    of  the   dean   and   chapter  of  Salisbury  to  the 

bishop's  authority  and  to  the  decree  to  be  made  by  him  in  a 
matter  in  dispute  between  them  and  Reading  abbey  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham.  June  23,  1316. 

5.  The  written   submission   of  the   abbot   and    monks  of  Reading   to   the 

same  authority  and  decree.  June  30,  1316. 

6.  The   bishop's   ordinance   for  payment  by   the  abbot  and  monks  to  the 

dean  and  chapter  of  5  marks  annually  from  the  issues  of  Thatcham 
Church.  14  July,  1316. 

7.  The    confirmation    and    ratification    of    such    ordinance    by    the    abbot 

and  monks  of  Reading.  28  August,  1316. 

8.  The   institution    by   the   bishop   of  Jordan    de  Appelford,  first  vicar   of 

Thatcham.  20  December,  1316. 

9.  The    confirmation    and    ratification    of  such    ordination    by    Tydo    de 

Varesio,  archdeacon  of  Berks.  6  April,  1317. 

10.    The  bishop's  ordinance  as  to  the  same,  fully  setting  out  the  terms  to  be 
observed  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  and  the  vicars. 

27  June,  1317. 

i.    The   first    step   that   appears    to   have   been    taken    was    to    arrange 
for  Master  Antony,  who  had  been  rector  for  so  many  years, 
to    resign    his  office.     This  he   did    in  the  year    1315    by  a 
document '  under  seal,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  Antony  de  Bradeneye,  rector  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  to  the  Prior  of  Wallingford,  ap- 
pointed sub-executor  by  Master  Gregory  de  Placentia,  arch- 
presbiter  of  the  people  of  Mont  Cilice,  chaplain  of  the  lord 
the  pope,  appointed  chief  executor  by  the  Apostolic  See,  to- 
gether with  the  abbots  of  Chertsey  and  of  Missenden,  in  the 
dioceses  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  Padua,  in  the  matter  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Thatcham,  due 
reverence  with  honour. 

"  I  resign  into  your  hands  freely,  simply  and  absolutely 
my  Church  of  Thatcham  with  all  its  rights  and  appurten- 
ances, together  with  all  right  which  does  or  can  by  any  title, 
cause  or  manner  belong  to  me  in  or  to  the  same,  expressly 
renouncing  possession  of  the  said  church,  its  fruits,  issues, 
and  appurtenances  publicly  and  openly,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  these  presents.  I  '  T 

"  I  therefore  humbly  beseech  you  to  receive  my  resigna- 
tion and  renunciation  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  the 
commission  given  to  you  by  the  said  Master  Gregory  in  this 

i     ,     ]r  ,  .        ,  Seals  of  Antony 

behalf,  and  to  absolve  and  pronounce  me  absolved  from  the      de  Bradeneye. 
burden  of  the  cure  of  the  said  church  so  long  committed  to  me.     In  witness 
whereof  I   have   placed   my  own  seal  to   these  presents ;    and   because  the 
same  seal  is  to  many  unknown    I   have  thought  well  to  affix  the  seal  of 
r  B.M.  Addit.  Charts  19,638,  Appendix  No.  XXVIII. 
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the  official  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  office  I  personally 
administer,  to  these  letters. 

"  Given  and  done  at  Reading,  20  November,  1315." 

This  document  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Register  of  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  but  the  original  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  resignation  being 
made  to  the  prior  of  Wallingford  may  account  for  its  not  being  at  Salisbury. 

Then  follows  the  attestation  of  William  de  Oterhampton,  public  notary, 
of  the  above  resignation,  renunciation,  and  assignation,  the  witnesses  being, 
Walter  de  Helme,  public  notary,  brothers  William  de  Henreth  (Hendred), 
Maurice  de  Sutton,  William  de  Colham,  monks,  Master  Ubert,  styled  Con- 
stable, Sir  William  de  Montfort,  clerks. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  last  rector  of  Thatcham  ;  the  renunciation 
of  his  rights  by  the  document  just  quoted  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as  it  is 
firm  and  irrevocable ;  the  precautions  taken  for  having  it  duly  authenticated 
by  the  certificate  of  the  Notary  and  the  six  other  independent  witnesses 
are  also  worthy  of  note.  It  may  be  asked  what  was  the  connection  between 
the  rector  of  Thatcham  and  the  prior  of  Wallingford,  and  why  should  the 
resignation  be  made  into  the  hands  of  the  latter?  As  already  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  the  church,  the  rectors  from  a  very  remote 
period  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Estenge  in  the 
parish  of  Hendred  ;  but  their  title  was  disputed  by  the  monks  of  Wallingford  ; 
and  a  litigation  had  consequently  arisen  between  the  several  parties  interested, 
which  was,  however,  settled  between  the  years  1216  and  1226,  by  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  monks  were  to  pay  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading  an 
annual  sum  of  25^.,  of  which  sum  two-thirds  were  to  be  handed  over  by 
them  to  the  rector  of  Thatcham.  As  being  thus  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  rector  of  Thatcham  and  the  circumstances  of  the  town  he  was  an  eminently 
fit  person  to  receive  the  resignation.  His  acting  in  this  capacity  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  acquisition  by  the  prior  of  Wallingford  at  a 
later  date  of  the  patronage  of  Thatcham  rectory. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  some  of  the  witnesses  to  the  rector's 
resignation  were  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallingford,  one  of  them 
being  William  de  Henreth. 

2.  The  next  step  in  the  establishment  of  the  vicarage  was  a  letter  of 
enquiry  from  the  bishop  directed  to  the  dean  of  Newbury8,  desiring  him  to 
hold  a  court  at  Thatcham,  and  to  summon  to  it  a  specified  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  townships  or  vills  within  the  parish,  and  also  six  of 
the  rectors  or  vicars  from  the  adjoining  parishes.  Six  trustworthy  freemen 
were  also  to  be  summoned  from  the  town  of  Thatcham,  four  from  Midgham, 
three  from  Coldthorp,  and  four  from  Greenham.  These,  together  with  the 
six  rectors  or  vicars,  were  to  appear  before  the  bishop  or  his  commissaries 
on  Sunday  next  after  the  Ascension  [23  May],  in  the  Church  of  Thatcham, 
that  the  truth  might  be  ascertained  concerning  the  following  matters,  viz. : — 
Who  was  the  true  patron  of  Thatcham  Church,  in  what  portions  of  the 

»  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  33,  Appendix  No.  XXIX. 
O    2 
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issues  of  the  church  the  rectory  consists ;  whether  the  church  had  any  land 
in  demesne,  pasture,  or  meadow ;  if  so,  of  whom  it  was  held,  how  many 
acres,  and  what  the  land  was  worth  yearly  by  common  estimation,  and  how 
many  and  what  animals  of  the  rector  could  and  ought  to  be  fed  in  the 
same ;  concerning  the  tenants,  annual  rent,  wood  and  fallen  brushwood, 
if  any  belong  to  the  same  land ;  concerning  the  true  value,  one  year  with 
another,  of  all  the  greater  tithes  of  corn  and  hay,  and  of  the  lesser  tithes 
of  wool,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  calves,  pullets,  fisheries,  mills,  geese,  eggs,  apples, 
flax,  hemp,  and  of  any  other  offerings ;  also  of  dead  things  and  other  profits 
belonging  to  the  church,  by  whatever  name  known ;  and  whether  the  said 
church  is  supported  by  a  pension  or  portion ;  if  so,  to  whom  such  pension 
or  portion  is  due;  also  who  is  bound  to  support  the  charges  yearly?  The 
abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  and  Sir  Ralph  de  Dereham,  priest,  who 
claimed  to  be  interested,  were  to  be  summoned,  and  any  others  whom  it 
might  concern,  to  be  present  at  the  enquiry.  The  bishop  concludes  by 
•directing  the  dean  to  inform  him  of  how  he  has  performed  this  mandate  ' 
at  the  said  day  and  place  by  his  letters  patent,  and  also  to  specify  the 
names  of  those  summoned  by  him. 

The  date  of  the  bishop's  letter  appears  from  the  entry  in  his  register 
at  Salisbury  to  have  been  in  the  year  1316,  shortly  after  his  election'.  It 
is  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this 
enquiry,  and  to  note  the  care  shewn  in  selecting  the  various  persons,  lay  as 
well  as  clerical,  by  whom  the  enquiry  was  to  be  held.  The  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  I4th  canon  of  archbishop  Hubert's  council  in  1200  for 
establishing  vicarages  seem  to  have  been  fully  recognized  and  carried  out 
by  the  active-minded  bishop  Roger  de  Mortival.  The  vills  contributing  their 
quota  in  the  formation  of  the  court  were,  in  fact,  those  of  the  several 
manors  (omitting  that  of  Crookham)  which  formed  the  whole  area  cf  the 
parish.  The  vill  of  Crookham  was  not  included  in  the  enquiry,  as  it  had  its 
own  chapel  attached  to  that  manor,  the  chaplain  or  rector  having  his  own 
separate  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  that  portion  of  the  parish.  Moreover 
it  is  expressly  recorded  in  a  former  bishop's  register  that  the  chapel  of 
Crookham  was  not  taxed  u.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  manor 
of  Crookham  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  it  having  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  as  previously  mentioned,  on  the  death  of  Piers  de  Gaveston  in  1312. 

Ralph  de  Dereham  seems  to  have  been  a  successor  to  Hugh  of  Burgundy 
in  the  title.  He  is  here  described  as  representing  the  interest  in  Thatcham 
rectory  that  the  abbey  of  Reading  possessed  ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  in  1201  Hugh  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  one-third  portion  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  rectory,  to  which  portion  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading 
were  afterwards  instituted  by  Bishop  Herbert.  It  seems  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  abbot  and  monks  had  conveyed  their  interest  to  Ralph  de 
Dereham,  who  must  consequently  have  claimed  one-third  of  the  yearly 
income  of  the  church.  This  division  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  was 

*  See  note  on  p.  97,  as  to  this  date.  u  Reg.  Gandavo,  f.  6gd,  A.D.  1306. 
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still  observed  a  few  years  later  when  the  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Estenge, 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  rectors  of  Thatcham,  were  allowed,  by  the  com- 
promise then  made,  to  be  received  by  the  monks  of  Wallingford,  on  their 
agreeing  to  pay  the  annual  'sum  of  25$.  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Reading,  who  expressly  undertook  to  pay  two-thirds  of  that  amount  to 
Robert,  the  then  rector. 

The  solicitude  manifested  by  the  new  bishop  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  and  his  cautious  and  business-like  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  contemplated  change  are  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present  day.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  keen  interest  created  at  Thatcham  on  the  bishop's 
letter  being  made  known  there,  and  the  discussions  that  took  place 
amongst  the  parishioners  and  their  neighbours  interested  in  the  alteration 
about  to  be  made  in  the  management  of  church  matters  at  Thatcham  *. 

3.  The  court  was  no  doubt  held  at  Thatcham  as  directed  by  the 
bishop,  and  the  replies  to  his  enquiries  were  no  doubt  duly  received  by 
him  from  the  parties  summoned  in  accordance  with  what  appears  in 
his  Ordinance.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  dispute  arose  between 
the  locum  tenens  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  and  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Reading  respecting  the  annual  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
former  out  of  the  issues  of  Thatcham  Church.  The  dispute  must  have 
arisen  after  the  rector's  resignation,  or  at  all  events  after  the  enquiry  had 
been  held  at  Thatcham.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
having  entered  into  possession  of  the  issues  immediately  the  vacancy  had 
occurred,  owing  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  being  vacant  at  the  time,  as  it  seems 
they  had  the  right  to  do  in  accordance  with  an  old  established  custom  that 
prevailed  in  the  diocese.  Under  these  circumstances  they  claimed  a  certain 
quota  of  the  issues  of  the  rectory  ;  while  the  monks  of  Reading  denied  their 
right  to  do  so.  The  litigants,  however,  desired  that  the  question  in  difference 
between  them  should  be  settled  by  the  bishop ;  he  therefore  applied  to 
each  of  them  separately  to  know  if  they  would  be  bound  by  his  decision. 

4  and  5.  Both  parties  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  reply  of  the 
locum  tenens  of  the  dean  and  chapter  is  dated  the  23rd  of  June,  1316, 
and  that  of  the  abbot  of  Reading,  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast  of 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  |joth  June],  in  the  same  year.  The  two 
documents  are  recited  word  for  word  in  the  ordinance  which  the  bishop 
then  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  parties. 
On  referring  to  it,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  submission  by  the  abbot  and 
monks,  although  placed  after  that  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  their  consent  was  required 
to  be  given  in  the  first  instance. 

6.  The  judgment  pronounced  in  the  matter  is  fully  set  out  in  the 
register  at  Salisbury ;  it  is  there  called  "  Ordinance  of  the  Bishop  made 
in  the  matter  depending  between  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  and  the  abbot 

1  One  may  almost  suppose  the  excitement  then      when  another  great  change  was  effected  by  the 
going  on  in  the  village  to  have  been  as  great  as      establishment  of  the  parish  council, 
it  was  in  the  same  place  some   580  years  later, 
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and  monks  of  Reading,  on  the  occasion  of  the  appropriation  of  the  parish 
church  of  Thacham  *." 

After  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  duties  of  men  to  be  at  peace 
with  each  other,  the  bishop  states  that  the  parties  had  agreed  by  their 
letters  patent  under  their  seals  to  be  bound  by  his  decision;  he  then 
refers  to  the  claim  made  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  and  approved  custom  in  the  diocese,  that  the  issues  and  profits 
of  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and  if  the 
see  of  Salisbury  was  vacant  at  the  same  time,  belonged  to  them,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  dean  and  chapter  were  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  said 
issues  as  of  right.  Having  given  the  matter  most  careful  consideration,  the 
bishop  ordains  that  the  dean  and  chapter  should  cease  from  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  appropriation  to  the  monks, 
and  should  maintain  perpetual  silence ;  and  that  the  abbot  and  monks — 
lest  that  present  ordinance  by  excluding  the  dean  and  chapter  from 
following  up  the  dispute  should  inflict  grave  injury  on  the  church  of 
Salisbury — in  recompence  of  whatever  emoluments  the  dean  and  chapter 
might  hereafter  receive  from  Thatcham  Church  by  reason  of  its  vacancy 
contemporaneously  with  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Salisbury,  should 
be  bound  to  pay  the  chapter  5  marks  yearly  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Thatcham  Church,  belonging  to  the  abbey  by  reason  of  such  appro- 
priation, in  augmentation  of  the  daily  distributions  of  the  canons  in 
residence :  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  his  officials  the  right  of 
compelling  the  abbot  and  monks  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  if  they  delayed 
or  refused  to  make  payment,  and  also  in  such  case  of  sequestering  the  issues 
of  Thatcham  Church,  and  keeping  them  till  the  sums  due  should  have 
been  paid  in  full. 

The  ordinance  then  recites  the  submission  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
and  by  the  abbot  and  monks  to  the  bishop's  determination  of  the  matters 
in  dispute ;  and  it  concludes  by  the  affixing  of  his  seal  to  the  documents  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  remain  with  each  of  the  parties.  It  is  dated  at  Poterne, 
July  14,  1316,  in  the  first  year  of  bishop  Roger's  consecration,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  dates  of  the  submissions  of  the  dean  and  chapter  and 
the  abbey. 

7.  To  make  it  clear  that  the  abbot  and  monks  approved  of  this  decision 
and  held  themselves  bound  by  it,  they  were  required  to  ratify  the  Ordinance 
made  by  the  bishop,  which  they  did  by  a  confirmation  dated  at  Reading, 
the  5th  of  the  kalends  of  September  [28  Aug.],  1316 z,  in  which  is  recited 
the  whole  of  the  ordinance,  including  the  two  submissions  before  mentioned. 

There  were  various  other  arrangements  to  be  made  on  the  establishment 
of  the  vicarage,  all  of  which  were  specially  provided  for  by  a  separate 
ordinance  of  the  bishop  in  the  following  year. 

y  Reg.   Mortival,  Lib.    II.,  fol.  35,  Appendix          z  Liber  Evidentiarum  Sarum,  No.  555,  Appen- 
No.  XXX.  dix  No.  XXXI. 
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§  9.     The  Appointment  and  Institution  of  the  first  Vicar  of  Thalcham,  1316. 

8.  In  the  same  year  (1316)  is  an  entry  in  the  register  of  the  institution 
of  Jordan  de  Appelford,   the  first  vicar,   to   the   vicarage  of  Thatcham.     It 
is   dated    the  2Oth    December,  on    the    presentation    which  had    been  made 
by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading  on  the  first  day  of  the  same  month. 
The  bishop  adds  the  express  condition   that  the  Vicar  was   to   reside   con- 
tinually at  the  vicarage,  and  to  personally  minister  in  the  parish  a. 

9.  But  although   the  appropriation    of  Thatcham    Church  by  Reading 
abbey  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Pope  in  1369,  and  the   scheme  had 
been  not  only  formulated  by  the   bishop  of  the  diocese  but  agreed   to  by 
the  abbot  and   monks  of  Reading,  it  still   required   to    be   ratified    by   the 
archdeacon  of  Berks. 

It  especially  belonged  to  the  archdeacon  to  induct  newly  instituted 
vicars  into  their  office,  and,  therefore,  on  the  establishment  of  a  new  vicarage, 
entailing  upon  the  archdeacon  fresh  duties,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
concur  in  the  arrangements  then  made.  A  very  interesting  document, 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  archdeacon  of  Berks  and  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham,  has  recently  been  discovered,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  the  bishop's  register,  but  preserved  amongst  the  archives 
at  the  British  Museum. 

Tydo  de  Varesio  (Varese,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy,  near  to  Milan) 
was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  Berks — one  of  the  numerous 
instances  of  foreigners  holding  offices  in  the  Church  of 
•England.  He  had  heard  of  the  consent  of  the  late  Pope 
Clement  V.  being  given  to  the  arrangement  proposed  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  church  there  by  Reading  abbey, 
and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  having  voluntarily 
excluded  themselves  from  all  actions  against  the  abbot  and 
monks  on  account  of  such  appropriation,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinance  of  the  bishop  on  the  subject :  and  now  by  | 
deed  under  his  official  seal,  dated  at  Toulouse  b,  Wednesday 
after  Easter  [6  April],  1317,  after  fully  reciting  the  circum- 
stances above  mentioned,  the  archdeacon  himself  fully  and 
absolutely  confirmed  and  ratified  the  appropriation  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so,  only  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  successors  all  archidiaconal  rights  in  other  matters 
in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Thatcham. 

This  document,  with  its  beautiful  official  seal  attached, 
is  in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  that  for  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  matters  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  especially  that  of  Thatcham,  it  may  be  worth  Seal  °f  T"d°  de  Varesc- 
while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum  in  order  to  inspect  it.  The 
description  of  this  seal  of  the  archdeacon  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Seals  in  the  Museum,  Vol.  I.,  page  348  b. 


»  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  I.,  fol.  31,  Appendix  No. 
XXXII. 
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10.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Abbot  and 
monks  of  Reading  on  the  other,  the  bishop  formulated  his  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  the  vicarage,  and  by  his  ordinance0,  dated  at  Son- 
ning,  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  ante  Portam  Latinam  [9  May], 
1317,  he  stated  the  terms  to  be  observed  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  as 
well  as  by  the  vicar.  After  referring  to  the  obtaining  by  Reading  abbey 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Thatcham  by  papal  authority,  on  condition  of 
their  providing  a  perpetual  vicar  there,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
instituted  JORDAN  DE  APPELFORD  as  vicar  on  their  presentation,  the 
bishop  alludes  to  their  request  that  he  would  determine  the  portion  to 
belong  to  the  said  vicarage,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  church. 
He  declared  his  desire  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and 
that  he  had  caused  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  profits  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  charges  thereon,  and  had  obtained  a  valuation  thereof  from 
sworn  witnesses.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  summoned  the  several 
parties  before  him  at  his  manor  of  Sonning ;  that  the  abbot  and  monks, 
attended  by  their  proctor,  Jordan  de  Appelford,  the  vicar  appearing  in 
person,  and  with  their  expressed  consent  he  now  determines  the  vicarage 
aforesaid,  and  the  charges  to  be  borne  by  the  respective  parties  and  their 
successors.  In  the  first  place  the  vicar  and  his  successors  are  to  cause  the 
Church  of  Thatcham  to  be  fitly  served,  and  the  chapels  of  Midgham  and 
Greenham  annexed  to  it,  by  fit  priests,  as  the  rector  of  the  place  was  hitherto 
bound  to  do.  The  abbot  and  monks  for  this  first  turn  are  to  provide  the 
books,  vestments,  and  other  ornaments  necessary  for  the  church  and  chapels, 
except  those  which  the  parishioners  are  by  custom  bound  to  provide ;  but 
hereafter  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  vicar  and  his  successors. 
The  abbot  and  monks  shall  lay  down  rushes  in  the  church  and  chapels 
at  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  The  vicar  and  his  successors  are 
to  find  the  procurations  of  the  archdeacon,  and  to  undergo  all  other  ordinary 
charges,  except  the  building  and  repair  of  the  chancels  of  the  church  and 
chapels,  which  shall  pertain  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  as  the  rectors  had 
been  wont  to  build  and  repair  the  same.  Observing  that  the  Church  of 
Thatcham  with  its  chapels,  according  to  the  taxation  of  the  true  value  and 
of  the  tenth  then  current,  is  taxed  at  fifty  marks,  the  bishop  decreed  that 
the  vicar  and  his  successors  shall  bear  the  extraordinary  payments  of 
procurations  of  papal  legates  and  nuncios,  and  of  the  tenth  and  every  other 
extraordinary  quota  to  be  imposed  on  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  in  the 
proportion  of  IOQJ.  only  of  the  said  taxation,  the  abbot  and  monks  bearing 
those  charges  for  the  residue  of  the  taxation,  and  also  delivering  yearly 
to  the  vicars  on  All  Saints'  day  two  sufficient  cart-loads  of  straw  for  thatching 
the  houses  of  the  vicarage,  and  other  necessary  works.  That  the  vicar  and 
his  succcessors  may  have  wherewith  to  support  the  premisses,  since  according 
to  the  Apostle  "  he  who  serves  the  altar  ought  to  live  of  the  altar,"  and 
"he  who  is  chosen  for  a  charge  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  reward," 

<=  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  37,  Appendix  No.  XXXIV. 
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the  portions  underwritten  are  specially  assured  to  the  vicar  and  his  successors, 
with  the  express  consent  of  the  monks ;  that  is  to  say,  All  the  manse  of  the 
rectory  of  Thatcham  with  the  hall  and  other  buildings,  barns,  vivaries,  and 
the  garden  within  a  certain  wall  without  the  door  of  the  hall  on  the  west, 
extending  from  a  certain  little  ash  growing  by  a  small  pigstye  to  the 
street  leading  straight  to  the  church  by  the  middle  of  a  certain  ox  stall, 
and  from  the  said  ash  in  a  straight  line  to  a  marked  stone  near  the  vivary 
on  the  south  side,  the  said  area  containing  at  least  twenty  perches  in  length 
and  fourteen  in  breadth  on  every  side.  The  monks  on  this  first  assignment 
shall  wall,  ditch,  or  by  other  sufficient  enclosure  surround  the  hall,  and 
at  their  own  cost  repair  the  chambers  and  other  buildings  within 
the  same ;  and  thereafter  the  maintenance  of  the  same  shall  pertain  to 
the  vicar  for  ever.  All  the  residue  of  the  manse  with  the  barns  and 
other  buildings  shall  belong  to  the  abbey,  in  which,  and  not  on  lay  soil, 
the  fruits  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  to  them  belonging  are  to  be  laid 
up  every  year.  Also  the  vicar  and  his  successors  are  to  have  a  certain 
croft  of  arable  land  containing  31  perches  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth, 
lying  near  the  manse  barn  on  the  south,  and  stretching  from  a  certain 
other  croft  called  '  Litelmoure,'  to  the  King's  highway  on  the  west ;  and  also 
the  third  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  field  called  '  la  parsones  downe,'  viz.,  in  the 
east  part  of  the  same  field,  between  land  of  the  rectory  of  Thatcham  on 
either  side,  and  abutting  on  the  south  upon  the  King's  highway  from 
Thatcham  towards  Newbury,  and  on  the  north  upon  land  called  '  Trottesacre,' 
together  with  pasture  for  all  their  animals,  as  the  rector  had  been  wont 
to  have  there,  and  nine  heifers  or  cows,  and  one  bull  during  all  the  year, 
on  the  pasture  called  '  la  Moure,'  and  pigs,  as  the  rectors  had  been  accustomed 
to  have,  in  the  same  pasture ;  also  common  for  their  own  animals  of  what- 
ever kind  in  the  pasture  of  the  rectory,  when  and  where  the  tenants  of  the 
rectory  commoned,  or  had  been  accustomed  to  common  with  the  rector, 
also  in  the  several  pasture  of  the  rectory.  Nevertheless  they  are  to  have 
common  for  their  animals  of  every  kind,  as  many  as  they  wish,  in  the 
common  pasture  of  the  parish.  The  vicars  should  receive  the  tithe  of 
every  kind  of  corn  and  other  seed  sown  in  the  orchards  and  gardens, 
in  beds  cultivated  and  to  be  cultivated  in  Thacham,  Mydgham,  Colthorp, 
Grenham,  Crookham,  Henwick,  or  elsewhere  within  the  parish ;  and  also  tithes 
of  wool,  lambs,  pigs,  colts,  calves,  cheese,  milk,  doves,  geese,  bees,  eggs,  apples, 
fisheries,  mills,  as  well  water  and  wind  as  hand  mills,  that  then  were  or  hereafter 
should  be  in  the  parish,  and  of  flax  and  hemp,  wheresoever  growing  in  the 
parish,  and  also  if  they  should  happen  to  be  sown  in  the  fields  of  the  said 
towns  where  any  corn  had  been  wont  to  be  sown ;  and  a  certain  payment 
commonly  called  'Seinte  Marie  Picher,'  and  a  yearly  rent  of  sixpence  from 
the  tenants  of  Thatcham  church,  which  was  wont  to  be  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  the  messenger  bringing  holy  oil  and  the  chrism ;  and  also  all 
and  singular  oblations,  minute  tithes  and  other  personal  payments,  as  well 
of  the  goods  of  the  said  monks  for  the  tithes  which  they  had  in  the  parish 
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before  the  appropriation  of  the  Church,  as  of  others  —  mortuaries  arising 
within  the  parish  only  excepted,  which  are  to  belong  to  the  said  monks. 
If  the  vicars  on  account  of  their  poverty  not  having  any  animals,  or  on 
account  of  any  other  inability  whatsoever,  do  not  use  their  common  and 
pasture  for  any  time,  however  long  it  might  be,  then  it  is  ordained,  with 
the  express  consent  of  the  monks,  that  such  vicars,  notwithstanding  such 
non-user,  when  they  shall  be  in  better  circumstances  may  use  the  said 
common  and  pasture  without  any  challenge  of  the  abbot  and  monks, 
as  though  they  had  continually  used  the  same.  The  bishop  specially 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors  power  without  judicial  noise  and  form, 
on  examination  first  had,  to  augment  the  portions  of  the  vicarage  as  often 
as  and  when  it  should  seem  to  be  necessary,  to  supplement  things  doubtful, 
and  interpret  what  may  be  obscure  in  the  premisses ;  the  monks  being  first 
warned  thereof,  and  their  lawful  defence  and  rightful  remedies  being  reserved 
to  them.  For  the  more  faithful  observance  and  better  recording  of  this 
ordinance,  the  bishop  directed  that  his  letters  should  be  triplicated,  and 
authenticated  with  the  seals  of  himself  and  the  abbey;  one  copy  to  be  kept 
in  the  Treasury  of  his  church  at  Salisbury,  another  to  remain  with  the 
abbey,  and  the  third  with  the  vicar  and  his  successors  for  ever. 

At  the  end  of  the  document  is  a  declaration  by  the  abbot  and  monks 
to  the  effect  that  they  having  considered  everything  by  the  venerable  father 
above  ordained  for  the  benefit  of  them  and  their  monastery,  after  sufficient 
deliberation  in  that  behalf  spontaneously  and  absolutely  bind  themselves 
and  their  monastery  to  the  perpetual  observance  of  all  and  singular  the 
premisses.  In  witness  whereof  they  have  put  their  seals  to  these  presents 
at  Reading,  in  their  Chapter  House,  on  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  viz.,  that  is  to  say  the  5th  Kalends  July  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  aforesaid  [27  June.  1317]. 

In  considering  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  ordinance,  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  desire  of  the  bishop  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
parish,  while  doing  justice  between  the  parties  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  church ;  his  having  first  had  a  valuation  made  of  the 
issues  of  the  church  and  the  charges  thereon,  to  guide  him  in  coming  to 
a  decision :  his  summoning  the  parties  to  appear  before  him,  and  after- 
wards by  his  tact  obtaining  their  consent,  all  shew  the  spirit,  by  which 
he  was  animated  and  his  wisdom  in  maturing  the  several  arrangements 
provided  for  by  his  decree. 

The  language  of  the  first  enacting  clause,  viz.,  that  "the  vicar  and  his 
successors  should  fitly  serve  in  Divine  things  the  Church  and  Chapels  annexed 
to  it  as  in  times  past  the  rector  was  bound  to  do,"  is  significant,  and 
seems  to  imply  that  this  duty  had  not  been  performed  by  the  rectors  as 
carefully  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  this 
that  the  establishment  of  a  vicarage  at  Thatcham  was  ordained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  the  vicarage 
that  the  king  himself  was  staying  in  the  parish,  at  Crookham  Manor  House, 
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for  three  days  during  the  year  in  which  the  arrangements  were  finally 
accomplished,  namely  on  the  3Oth  January,  on  his  way  to  Clarendon,  and  the 
I3th  and  I4th  April,  1317,  on  his  return  from  Clarendon  to  Windsor  d.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ordinance  of  the  bishop  is  dated  at  Sonning  on  the 
gth  May — that  is  within  a  month  after  the  king's  last  visit  to  Crookham — 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  important 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  parish. 

Jordan  de  Appelford  remained  vicar  for  twenty-three  years ;  he  was 
no  doubt  a  native  of  the  village  of  that  name  situate  near  Moulsford  in 
Berkshire.  The  entry  of  his  institution  in  the  register  at  Salisbury  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Patrons  of  the  living,  namely,  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of 
Reading,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  Bishop's 
register  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix8.  His  approval  by  the  bishop  is  dated 
at  Sonning  (one  of  the  bishop's  residences)  20  December,  1316,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated  as  a  condition  that  he  should  continually  reside  at  Thatcham 
and  personally  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  parish'.  Four  years  previously, 
when  he  was  still  in  deacon's  orders,  letters  were  granted  to  him  by  the 
bishop  permitting  him  to  officiate  in  any  other  diocese  «. 

§  10.     The  appointment  of  the  second  Vicar,  1329. 

WILLIAM  DE  BLEWBURY  was  the  second  vicar;  a  copy  of  his  institution 
in  1329  appears  in  the  appendix*1;  and  there  is  a  curious  memorandum 
affixed  to  the  entry  in  the  bishop's  register.  It  seems  that  he  had  previously 
been  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  by  this  separate  formal  document 
he  stated  that  while,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary's,  Reading,  into  the  bishop's  hands,  yet  if  it  be  hereafter  proved  that 
the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  ought  to  belong  to  another  and  he  be  evicted 
therefrom,  he  will  then  return  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  as  the  canons 
allow  him  to  do. 

This  stipulation  shews  that  William  de  Blewbury  exercised  caution 
in  his  acceptance  of  Thatcham  vicarage,  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether 
there  could  have  been  any  cause  for  his  so  pointedly  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  to  return  to  Reading  and  for  having  this  right  recorded  in  the 
bishop's  register '. 

The  native  place  of  the  second  vicar  of  Thatcham  was  the  well-known 
village  of  Blewbury,  on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  formerly  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  the   same   year  as  that  in  which   the    letters  just   mentioned   were 

*  Itinerary  Edward  II.  Colthorpe  Manor  House  occurred  (see  Chapters  on 

•  See  ante  p.  102,  and  Appendix  No.  XXXII.  Colthorpe  Manor).     But  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
f  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  I.,  fol.  31.  what  action  William  of  Blewbury  took   in   the 
8  Reg.  Gandavo,  fol.  196,  A.D.  1312.  matter.     It  is  certain  that  he  continued  for  many 
h  Appendix  No.  XXXV.  years  to  reside  and  to  perform  clerical  duties  at 
1  It  was  about  the  time  of  his  institution  that  the  Thatcham. 

scandal  in  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Jocelyn  of 
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granted  to  Jordan  de  Appelford,  namely  in  1312,  similar  letters  were  issued 
by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  to  William  de  Blewbury,  when  he  was  still 
in  sub-deacon's  orders,  by  which  he  also  was  given  permission  to  officiate 
in  any  other  diocese  k. 

The  institution  of  William  de  Blewbury  to  Thatcham  is  dated  at  the 
Park  at  Ramsbury  (another  of  the  bishop's  residences)  23  July,  [1329,  the 
same  stipulation  being  made  as  to  his  living  permanently  at  the  vicarage 
house,  and  himself  performing  the  duties  as  vicar  of  the  parish1.  Indeed 
this  was  one  of  the  objects  expressly  contemplated  by  the  act  empowering 
"the  ordination  of  vicarages,"  and  the  stipulation  therefore  occurs  in  the 
institution  of  the  vicars  for  many  years  subsequently. 


§  n.     The  Vicars  of  Thatcham,  1343 — 1544. 

William  de  Blewbury,  in  1343,  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham 
with  JOHN  DE  WHETEWANG,  vicar  of  Clyve  Pipard  in  Wiltshire"1.  It  was 
during  his  incumbency,  about  the  year  1345,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  report,  was  built  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture n.  This  addition  to  the  church  was  apparently  made 
in  memory  of  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  then 
recently  deceased,  to  whom  in  reward  for  his  services  the  King  had  granted 
several  estates,  including  Crookham  Manor,  where  he  occasionally  resided. 
On  his  death  the  inquisition  as  to  his  property  in  Berks  was  held  at  Thatcham 
in  1344. 

In  1361  WILLIAM  JER  was  instituted  vicar",  but  whether  as  the  immediate 
successor  of  John  de  Whetewang  does  not  appear,  and  no  record  of  him 
occurs  in  any  of  the  parish  documents  under  this  name.  Possibly  he  is 
the  same  individual  who  in  1365  is  called  "William  perpetual  vicar  of 
Thatcham P,"  and  in  1381  is  styled  "William  Colchestre,  vicar11." 

In  1391  RICHARD  PROVENDRE  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage',  and  in 
1401  he  exchanged  with  John  Clere,  rector  of  Yateley8.  In  1404  John 
Clere  again  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  with  John  Cook  for  the 
rectory  of  Bynteworth  *. 

Between  1404  and  1418  EDMUND  BARBOR  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage", 
but  neither  the  precise  date  nor  the  occasion  of  his  appointment — whether 
by  the  death,  resignation  or  exchange  of  John  Cook,  the  last  vicar — can  be 
ascertained,  there  appearing  to  be  no  entry  of  his  institution  in  the  bishop's 
register. 

During    this   interval,  in  the    year   1408,  there   is   an   entry    in    bishop 

*  Reg.  Gandavo,  fol.  199.  <i  Thatcham  Deeds. 

1  Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  I.,  fol.  clxxiii.  or  xxix.  r  Reg.  Waltham,  fol.  89. 

m  Reg.  Wyvel,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  118.  »  Reg.  Medford,  A.D.  1401,  fol.  75. 

n  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  t  Ibid.,  A.D.  1404,  fol.  92. 

0  Reg.  Wyvel,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  285.  »  Reg.  Chaundler,  A.D.  1418,  fol.  9. 

P  Thatcham  Deeds. 
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Hallam's  register  in  reference  to  the  "  taxation  of  benefices  "  in  his  diocese, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Ecclesia  de  Neubury  xx  marc'. 

Pensio  Prioris  [?  Rectoris]  de  Tacham  ibidem               ijs. 

Pensio  Prioris  de  Pratellis  ibidem  -       xiijj.  ivd. 

Ecclesia  de  Tacham  -       xl  marc'. 

Pensio  Abbatis  de  Radyng  ibidem  -       xx  marc'. 

This  shews  that  the  payment  of  2s.  annually,  ordered  by  the  Court  on 
the  trial  of  the  cause  at  Winchester  Cathedral  before  1226,  to  be  paid  by 
the  parson  of  Newbury  to  the  rector  of  Thatcham,  was  still  kept  up. 

In  1418  Edmund  Barbor  exchanged  his  vicarage  with  ROBERT  CLARK, 
rector  of  Bradfield  v.  Robert  Clark  continued  vicar  of  Thatcham  for  seventeen 
years.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  strict  churchman,  and  a  man  of  business 
habits.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Lowndye,  one  of  the  early 
benefactors  of  the  parish,  who  died  in  1433,  and  is  buried  in  Thatcham 
Church.  Robert  Clark  was  appointed  his  executor,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  executed  two  deeds  dated  in  1445 — the  year  preceding  his  death — 
by  which  he  conveyed  to  the  churchwardens  various  properties  known  as 
Loundye's  Charity  and  Loundye's  Almshouse,  and  declared  the  trusts  and 
provisions  under  which  the  charities  were  to  be  administered.  A  full  account 
of  these  properties  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Charities  of  Thatcham  x. 

It  was  also  during  the  latter  end  of  Robert  Clark's  incumbency  that  John 
Pury,  the  father  of  lady  Danvers,  acquired  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  on 
which  he  resided  for  many  years  afterwards. 

In  1446,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Robert  Clark,  the  bishop,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading,  instituted  THOMAS  KYNTON 
to  the  vicarage  y.  In  the  register  at  Salisbury  he  is  described  as  "Thomas 
Kynton,  chaplain."  Probably  during  the  latter  years  of  Robert  Clark's 
incumbency  Kynton  had  assisted  him  in  his  duties  as  vicar,  and  being 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  abbot,  he  was  appointed 
to  be  the  new  vicar.  He  held  the  living  for  eighteen  years,  and  during  his 
incumbency  in  1450,  John  Pury,  the  owner  of  Chamberhouse,  executed  to 
him  and  five  others  a  deed  of  grant  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  in  token  of  which  he  delivered  to  them  a  gold  ring2.  A 
reference  to  this  grant  also  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Charities. 

On  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Kynton  in  1474,  JOHN  SKYNNARE  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage a.  Skynnare's  name  appears  in  a  Thatcham  deed 
of  1476;  it  was  a  conveyance  to  him  and  eight  others  by  Thomas  Colyns 
and  Henry  Pratte,  both  of  Wantage,  of  a  burgage  in  West  Street,  Thatcham, 
called  Yatyndens".  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  John  Pury,  John  Bye,  and 
others,  but  whether  the  burgage  in  question  was  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
poor  does  not  appear. 

v  Reg.  Chandler,  A.D.  1418,  fol.  9.  *  Thatcham  Deeds. 

*  See  Book  III.  §§  i,  2.  »  Reg.  Becham,  A.D.  1474,  fol.  178. 

y  Reg.  Aiscott,  A.D.  1446,  fol.  90.  >>  Thatcham  Deeds. 
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It  was  during  Skinnare's  incumbency,  in  or  about  the  year  1480,  that 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church  was  erected0.  What  led  to  its  being  built, 
whether  in  consequence,  primarily,  of  the  increase  of  the  population — the 
trade  of  the  town  being  apparently  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  borough 
chapel  having  now  been  erected  nearly  200  years  —  or  to  commemorate 
some  occurrence  connected  with  the  parish  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 
Judging  from  the  style  of  the  architecture  and  the  construction  of  the  roof, 
it  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  before  mentioned,  some 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  lord  of  Crookham.  It  was  also  about  the  time  when  the  rising  barrister, 
William  Danvers  (whose  education  had  been  superintended  by  his  half- 
brother  Sir  Thomas,  formerly;; one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  d)  became  the  husband  of  Ann  Pury,  sole  heiress  of  Chamberhouse. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  John  Kynton,  possibly  a  near  relative  of 
Thomas  Kynton,  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  in  1457 e,  —  another 
circumstance  tending  to  shew  the  connection  between  that  church  and 
the  church  of  Thatcham. 

On  the  death  of  Skynnare  GEOFFREY  EYLES  was,  in  1497,  iustituted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Thatcham f.  It  was  probably  during  the  incumbency  of 
Geoffrey  Eyles  that  the  rood-loft,  formerly  existing  in  front  of  the  chancel- 
arch,  was  erected,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  built.  The  period 
assigned  to  these  additions  to  the  church  is  about  the  year  1500*.  The 
rood-loft  of  Thatcham  Church  had  been  in  the  church  for  at  least  200  years 
previously  to  this  date.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  express  provision  by  one 
William  de  Brueria,  a  resident  in  the  parish,  who  in  his  grant  to  John  de  la 
Felde,  circa  1300,  of  a  piece  of  land  in  a  meadow  called  '  Kacchefrensesham,' 
reserved  6d.  to  be  paid  annually  at  Michaelmas  to  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Thatcham,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  the  wardens  of  the  light 
were  empowered  to  seize  the  land. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Danvers  occurred  at  Chamberhouse  in  1504, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss  to  Thatcham.  By  his  will  dated 
at  Chamberhouse  the  i8th  April  in  that  year11  (a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  notes  on  Chamberhouse  Manor)  he  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  buried  before  the  image  of  St.  Nicholas,  bishop ; 
in  what  particular  part  of  the  church  this  image  was  placed  is  not  now 
known.  The  Chamberhouse  chapel  was  not  erected  until  afterwards ;  that 
addition  to  the  church  was  provided  by  lady  Danvers,  who  survived  her 
husband. 


c  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading,  of  Geoffry 

d  Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges.  Eyles,  as  the  new  vicar  of  Thatcham,  on  the  death 

"  Cozies'  History  of  Reading,  of  John  Skynner  the  last  vicar.  Appendix  No. 

f  In  the  Cartulary  of  Reading  Abbey,  formerly  XXXVI. 

belonging  to  bishop   Burgess,  and  now  kept  at  e  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

the  Bishop's  Registry  at   Salisbury,   to  which  a  h  Somerset  House  Wills,  Archdeaconry  of  Berks  ^ 

complete  index  has  been  made,  is  an  entry  at  fol.  Will  of  Sir  Wm.  Danvers,  5  Holgrave. 

5od  of  the  form  of  the  presentation  to  bishop  Blith 
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One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Sir  William  Danvers  was  John 
Fowler,  who  is  described  as  "  a  notary  public  and  curate  of  Thatcham."  In 
1506,  two  years  after  Sir  William's  death,  JOHN  FOWLER  himself  was,  on  the 
resignation  of  Eyles,  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  vicar  of  Thatcham '. 

In  the  year  1508  John  Danvers,  son  of  Sir  William,  died,  and  by  his  willk 
dated  20  September  in  that  year,  after  "  giving  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
Church  at  Thacham"  he  bequeathed  "to  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  at 
Thacham  aforesaid  tithes  for  and  oblations  forgotten  $s.  ^d. ;  also  to  the 
fabric  of  the  said  church  3^.  $d"  And  he  further  directed  as  follows : — "  I 
will  that  my  executors  immediately  after  my  death  do  ordain  a  fit  priest 
to  pray  for  my  soul,  for  my  father's  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  others  my 
friends  now  deceased,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  all  Christain  people  deceased 
in  the  Church  of  Thacham  aforesaid  for  one  whole  year,  he  to  have  for 
his  salary  61.  I  will  that  Margaret  my  wife  shall  distribute  to  poor  people 
within  one  month  after  my  death  40^.  in  money.  I  bequeath  to  Thomas 
Danvers  my  brother  a  gold  chain,  that  he  may  pray  for  my  soul  and 
for  the  soul  of  John  Fury,  esq.,  his  grandfather." 

Other  matters  of  local  interest  are  to  be  seen  in  the  will  of  John  Danvers, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chapters  on  the  manor  of 
Chamberhouse. 

On  the  death  of  John  Fowler  in  1514,  JOHN  NOBLE,  "in  utroque  jure 
bacallaurius,  diaconus, "  was  instituted  to  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  the  Church 
of  Thatcham '. 

On  his  death  THOMAS  JUSTICE  was,  on  the  presentation  of  the  abbot 
of  Reading,  instituted  to  the  vicarage  in  1522"'. 

The  Justices  were  a  family  of  some  note  at  Reading,  both  in  the  church 
and  as  connected  with  the  borough.  Thomas  Justice,  probably  a  relative 
of  the  newly-appointed  vicar  of  Thatcham,  was  the  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Reading,  in  1518,  which  living  he  had  held  since  1502  ;  and  he  is  also  mentioned 
as  vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Reading,  in  the  years  1508  and  1509".  One  Richard 
Justice  was  in  1539  mayor  of  Reading,  and  both  he  and  William  Justice 
represented  the  borough  of  Reading  in  Parliament0.  In  the  year  1540  the 
name  of  Richard  Justice  appears  in  a  manuscript  in  the  bishop's  registry 
at  Salisbury,  as  having  executed  a  deed  relating  to  the  annual  rents  of  40!. 
payable  to  the  abbey  in  respect  of  their  lands  in  Berks''.  The  Justices 
were  also  related  to  the  family  of  the  Raymonds,  known  at  Reading,  Newbury 
and  Henwick,  where  some  of  their  descendants  resided. 

Thomas  Justice,  the  vicar  of  Thatcham,  was  on  terms  of  great  friendship 
with  the  Danvers'  family  at  Chamberhouse  ;  he  was  appointed  by  lady  Danvers 

i  The  form  of  the  presentment  by  the  abbot  of      Wil1  of  John  Danvers,  14  Bennett.     See  copy  of 

Reading  to  bishop  Awdley  of  John  Fowler  as  the      this  wil1  in  the  Notes  on  Chamberhouse. 

...  '  Ree.  Awdley.  1^14,  fol.  6"J. 

new  Vicar  may  also  be  seen  at  fol.  56d  of  bishop 

ra  Ibid.,  1522,  fol.  91. 
Uurgess'  Cartulary  of  the  Abbey.     Reg.  Awdley,  „  Coates,  ^.^  pp    ^  ^ 

1506,  fol.  28.  0  Ibid  (  Appendix  thereto,  Nos.  14  and  13. 

"  Somerset  House  Wills,  Archdeaconry  of  Berks  :          P  Reading  Abbey  Cartulary  at  Sarum. 
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overseer  of  her  will,   Sir  Richard   Alwood,   the   curate   of  Thatcham,   being 
one  of  the  witnesses  q. 

It  was  during  the  incumbency  of  Thomas  Justice  that  the  Chamberhouse 
chapel,  forming  part  of  the  church,  was  built  by  lady  Danvers.  An  interesting 
reference  to  this  building  occurs  in  her  Will q.  It  was  erected  shortly  before  the 
year  1530,  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Danvers,  as  we  know  from  his  widow, 
who,  in  her  will,  states  in  simple  terms  the  object  she  had  in  view  in  building  it. 
The  will,  which  is  dated  at  Chamberhouse  13  February,  1530,  contains  the 
following  clause  : — "  I  give  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Thacham  in 
the  chapel  newly  made  by  me  in  a  vault  of  fayer  bricke  for  my  poore  body,  nye 
the  stone  that  lyeth  oon  my  good  husband  and  me  for  a  remembraunce. " 
Though  the  private  chapel  attached  to  the  manor-house  was  still  in  use  at 
Chamberhouse,  and  directions  were  given  by  lady  Danvers  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service  there  after  her  death,  that  did  not  satisfy  her  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  husband  ;  and  accordingly  the  Chamberhouse 
chapel  in  Thatcham  Church  was  built.  At  the  same  time  also  was  constructed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch  the  hagioscope,  through  which  the  high 
altar  in  the  chancel  might  be  better  seen  from  the  chapel ;  but  this  relic  of 
former  years  was  blocked  up  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  in 
1857.  Lady  Danvers  died  shortly  after  making  her  will,  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  tomb  in  accordance  with  her  desire. 

Thomas  Justice  continued  vicar  of  Thatcham  until  his  death  in  1544.  He 
was  consequently  living  at  Thatcham  for  many  years  before,  and  also  for  some 
time  after,  the  dissolution  of  Reading  abbey  in  1539,  shortly  after  which  date 
the  manor  and  the  advowson  of  Thatcham  were  given  to  John  Winchcombe, 
as  already  mentioned  in  the  chapters  on  the  parish. 


§  12.     Thatcham  as  valued  in  the  Minister's  Account,  1539. 

The  account  of  the  Reading  abbey  receipts  at  the  dissolution  in  1539, 
as   well    from    the    Church    of    Thatcham    with    its    members  as    from    the 

Manor  of    Thatcham,    is    printed    in  Dugdale's   Monasticon".      The   entry 
is  as  follows  : — 

1  Will  of  Dame  Ann  Danvers,  Somerset  House  /.     s.  a. 

Wills,  between  1534  and  1537,  4  Thrower.     See  Redditus  Custum'      ...           .     3716114 

also  Chapter  on  Chamberhouse,  the  Appendix  to  Firma  manerii  cum  terr'  d'nic'     13  12  10 

which  contains  a  copy  of  the  will.  Firma  molend'                       ...      6  13    4 

r  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  IV.,  p.  49.   From  Exch.  Exit' manerii o    6    oi 

Minister's  Accounts,  30  Henry  VIII.     The  refer-  Tolnet'  mind'  et  mercat'        ...          Null' 

ence  is  as  given  above  in  Dugdale  ;  but  no  such  Perquisita  Curie         3     i     7 

Minister's  Account  is  at  present  in  the  Record  From  a  comparison  of  the  items  it  will  be  seen 

Office.    The  earliest  account  of  the  possessions  of  that  while  one  or  two  aSree»  several  of  them  differ 

Reading  Abbey  is  for  30—31  Henry  VIII.,  No.  v«y  largely;   and  it  seems  that  either   Dugdale 

85,   and  the  entry  relating  to  Thatcham   is    as  copied  from  an  account  no  longer  in  existence, 

follows  : or  lkat  tne  transcript  he  used  was  very  incorrect. 

Thatcham           >  The  values  of  all  the  rectories  (Greneham,  &c.) 

cum  membris }                                  /.    s.   d.  are  exactly  the  same  in  Dugdale  and  the  above 

Redditus  assis'            ...         ...     10    4     I  Minister's  Account. 
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/.    s.    d. 

Thacham  cum 

membris  Redd'  assis  '    . 

.     5   16     iq' 

Ditto 

Redd'  custum  ' 

.410 

Ditto 

maner'  cum  terr'  d'nic'    . 

.    12      0      0 

Ditto 

molend'  &c.,    . 

.     6  13    4 

Ditto 

exit'  manerii    . 

non  r'  eoq'  cone' 

Ditto 

exit'  nund'  et  mercat' 

null 

Ditto 

Rector'    ...... 

.1000 

Greneham 

Rector'   . 

•    4  13     4 

Crokeham 

Rector'  .        , 

.     2  13     4 

Mygeham 

Rector'  .... 

568 

Colthrop 

Rector'  . 

.     200 

Thacham,  &c., 

Perquis'  cur'  . 

•     3     i     7 

§  13.     Bequests  to  the  Church  from  certain  Wills,  1522 — 1544. 

Although  the  King's  supremacy  was  generally  recognized,  no  imme- 
diate change  in  the  form  of  religious  worship  took  place  at  Thatcham. 
The  ritual  observed  in  the  services  of*  the  church  remained  the  same ;  the 
mass  was  still  sung,  and  the  setting  up  of  images  continued.  The  vicar  him- 
self, Thomas  Justice,  although  he  acknowledged  the  King's  supremacy,  as 
is  clearly  shewn  at  the  beginning  of  his  will8,  which  is  dated  Oct.  26,  1544, 
gave  the  following  directions : — 

"  I  bequeyth  my  saule  to  Almyghty  god  owre  lady  Sanct  Mary  and  all  the  com- 
peyny  of  heyvyn  and  my  body  to  be  buryd  in  the  churche  of  Thacham  before  the 
ymage  of  owre  lady  wher  the  neu  coffer  standyth.  Item  I  gyff  ....  to  the  church  of 
Thacham  forseyd  a  sute  off  grene  vestymentts,  item  to  the  maeyntenance  off  Jhus 
[Jesus]  maesse  in  the  churche  of  Thacham  forseyd  x*." 

A  copy  of  the  whole  of  this  will  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

There  are  also  at  Somerset  House  many  other  wills  of  Thatcham  people 
from  which  particulars  may  be  gathered  in  regard  to  the  services  and 
the  'Ornaments'  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  A  few 
of  those  which  were  proved  in  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Berks  in  the  early 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  extracted.  These  are  the  wills  of 
Thomas  Butteler ',  David  Moorys",  William  Marten  x,  William  Beakey,  Ursula 
Butteler z,  Alice  Stilman*  and  Richard  Tobbe  b.  Copies  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 


•  Somerset  House  Wills  between  1534  and  u  Ibid. 

1571.  Will  of  Thomas  Justice,  Book  A,  p.  104,  *  Ibid. 

Appendix  No.  XXXVII.  7  Ibid. 

'  Somerset  House  Wills,  Archdeaconry  of  z  Ibid. 

Berks,  Will  of  Thomas  Butteler,  Book  A,  p.  93,  a  Ibid. 

Appendix  No.  XXXVIII.  b  Ibid. 


p.  96,  Appendix  No.  XXXIX. 
p.  116,  Appendix  No.  XL. 
p.  nod,  Appendix  No.  XLI. 
p.  H7d,  Appendix  No.  XLII. 
p.  138,  Appendix  No.  XLIII. 
p.  I3d,  Appendix  No.  XLIV. 
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In  these  documents  may  sometimes  be  noticed  the  expression  of  their 
religious  belief,  and  of  the  resigning,  or,  to  quote  the  word  more  frequently 
used,  "bequeathing,"  of  their  souls.  Next  follow  directions  for  the  burial 
of  their  bodies  in  the  church  or  churchyard  at  Thatcham ;  then  the  notification 
of  their  desire  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  church,  or  the  payment  of 
'"tithes  and  oblations  wrongfully  withholden  and  negligently  forgoten,"  or 
that  prayers  should  be  said  or  masses  sung  for  the  souls  of  themselves  and 
their  friends ;  or  injunctions  are  given  for  burning  lights,  including  those 
on  either  of  the  altars,  or  on  the  holy  rood  or  cross  erected  on  the  loft  between 
the  nave  and  the  chancel.  Bequests  are  made  for  charitable  purposes ;  be- 
sides which  are  bequests  of  pecuniary  legacies,  some  of  very  small  amount ; 
also  of  specific  articles.  To  secure  the  carrying  out  of  these  directions,  not 
only  were  two  executors  appointed,  as  is  usual  now,  but  an  additional  pre- 
caution was  taken  by  nominating  an  overseer,  who  was  frequently  the  vicar 
or  one  of  the  priests ;  all  three  being  generally  named  as  the  recipients 
of  some  reward  for  their  '  painstaking.' 

These  wills  have  an  interest  as  affording  some  insight  into  the  home 
life  of  the  burgesses  and  villagers  of  Thatcham.  They  were  probably  pre- 
pared by  the  vicar  or  curate,  one  of  whom  not  infrequently  held  the  office 
-of  notary  public,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Fowler,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
will  of  Sir  William  Danvers,  who  was  first  curate  and  afterwards  vicar  of 
Thatcham. 

Ursula  Butteler's  Will  is  dated  the  28th  September,  1529,  and  affords  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  religious  feeling  at  the  time.  She  gives 

"  To  the  Gylting  of  our  lady  xij^.  ...  to  the  church  of  Thacham  ij  oxsone  to 
kepe  one  honest  obyte  and  bede  Roll  ons  in  the  yere  for  euere ;  .  .  .  I  will  that  Sir  John 
Davy  prest  syng  for  my  husbandes  soule  and  myn  and  for  all  his  friends  soulys  for 
one  yere,  he  to  have  for  his  labors  vj//.  Item  I  will  have  a  trentall  of  masses  song 
in  Thacham  Church  for  me  and  my  husband." 

The  concluding  clause  also  illustrates  what  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  the  '  Overseer ' : — 

"Itm'  I  order  and  make  my  grandedame  Anne  davers  to  be  my  full  executrice 
to  ordre  my  goodes  to  hir  discressiun  for  the  wealth  of  my  sowle  and  hyrs.  Item 
I  make  Mr.  Thomas  Justice,  Vicar  of  Thacham,  to  be  my  overe  seer,  he  to  have 
for  his  labor  ii]s.  m]d.n 

Thomas  Butteler,  by  his  will,  dated  the  i8th  September,  1528,  gives 
directions  for 

"  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chauncell  of  the  parishe  of  Thacham  byfore  the  ymage 
of  our  blessed  Lady." 

And  he  declares  that — 

"  for  the  great  confidence  and  trust  that  I  have  in  Mr.  Thomas  Justys,  vicare  of 
Thacham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Walker,  parson  of  Wasyng,  I  make  them  my  ouersearses, 
and  they  to  have  for  there  labors  every  of  theme  vs." 
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From  the  Will  of  David  Moorys  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  poor  of  the  Almshouse  at  Thatcham,  founded  by  Thomas  Loundyes, 
and  which  had  then  been  established  for  nearly  a  century.  It  would  also 
appear  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tewe  in  Oxfordshire,  where  one  of  the  estates 
of  Sir  Thomas  Danvers,  a  brother  of  Sir  William,  was  situate,  from  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  known  to  that  family. 

William  Beake's  Will  was  made  on  the  I3th  October,  1529,  and  it  con- 
tains this  bequest  :  — 

"  Item  I  bequeth  to  the  hye  Avter  in  my  parische  church  for  tithes  and  oblations 
wrongfully  with  holden  and  negligently  forgoten  iiijrf." 


The  Will  of  Richard  Tobbes  disposes  of  the  testator's  lands  in  Wool- 
hampton,  Brimpton,  and  Padworth,  and  his  tenements  in  the  borough  of 
Thatcham  called  Northalls  and  Rabetts,  amongst  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  One  of  the  witnesses  is  Thomas  Justice,  described  as  "Vicar  of 
Thacham,  Mr.  [Minister?]  of  Midghamc."  Sir  John  Norres  appears  by  the 
above  reference  to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Midgham. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  Thomas  Justice  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  parishioners  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  Shortly 
after  his  death  the  new  patron,  John  Winchcombe,  exercised  his  right  of 
presentation  to  the  vicarage  by  submitting  to  the  bishop  the  name  of  Richard 
Powell,  who  was  thereupon  instituted.  He  was  vicar  of  Thatcham  for 
twenty-two  years,  during  which  time  many  important  changes  took  place 
in  the  parish,  and  it  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  vicarage,  namely  in  1561, 
that  the  Church  Registers  and  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  were  commenced. 

c  Thomas  Justice,  the  vicar,  had  made  his  will      vised    his    parishioner,    Richard    Tobbe,   to    do 
three    weeks    previously,    and   had   perhaps   ad-      the  same  ! 


Q    2 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    CHURCH    REGISTERS    AND    CHURCH- 
WARDENS'   ACCOUNTS. 

§  14.     The  Church  Register -j,  1561 — 1762. 

THE  first  record  we  have  by  means  of  parish  registers  in  England  dates 
from  1538,  when  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Vicar-General,  published  an  order  directing  the  beneficed  clergy 
to  keep  a  record  of  christenings,  marriages  and  burials  that  took  place  in 
their  parishes.  In  1555  Cardinal  Pole  held  a  synod,  at  which  it  was  directed 
that  in  the  registers  of  baptisms  the  names  of  the  godfathers  and  godmothers 
should  be  recorded.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1644  the  House  of 
Commons  referred  the  subject  of  the  registration  to  a  Committee,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  of  which  Dr.  Twisse,  rector 
of  Newbury,  was  the  chairman.  The  Directory  ordered  that  a  register  book 
should  be  provided  in  every  parish,  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  children 
baptized,  with  the  dates  of  their  births,  and  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
persons  married  and  buried  should  be  entered.  In  1653  the  act  known 
as  "Barebones'  Act  "was  passed,  directing  that  the  parish  books  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  and  kept 
by  an  official  called  "  the  Parish  Registrar."  The  Act  also  declared  that 
after  the  2gth  September,  1654,  no  marriage  should  be  solemnized  without 
a  certificate  of  the  registrar  that  he  had  published  the  banns  on  three 
successive  Lord's-days  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  in  the  church 
or  chapel,  or  (if  the  parties  so  desired)  in  the  nearest  market-place  on  three 
successive  market-days.  The  persons  intending  to  be  married  were  to  take 
this  certificate  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and  upon  their  severally 
making  their  declarations  that  each  took  the  other  to  husband  and  wife 
and  made  their  promises  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  the  justice  was  to 
declare  them  to  be  man  and  wife.  But  this  form  of  marriage  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  people  were  dissatisfied  at  not  being  allowed  to  be  married 
in  the  church,  and  after  the  Restoration  Barebones'  Act  was  annulled,  and 
the  civil  marriages  which  had  taken  place  during  the  commonwealth  were 
legalized  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1660. 

The  church  Registers  of  Thatcham  date  from  1561.  The  first  of  these 
was  given  to  the  parish  by  Edmond  Docwra  of  Chamberhouse,  as  appears 
by  a  memorandum  endorsed  on  the  parchment  cover,  in  a  fine  specimen 
of  handwriting,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  Register  boke  of  [Thatcham  ?]  churche  geven  by  the  Right  Worshipfull 
Maister  Edmond  Docwra  of  Chamberhouse  V 

»  Some  account  of  Mr.  Edmond  Docwra  appears  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Manor  of  Chamberhouse. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  three  columns,  as  shewn  below,  the  following 
being  the  first  of  the  entries  : — 

"  1561.  1561.  1561. 

Chrystninge.  Weddinge.  Buryinge. 

February.  January.  January. 

The  xvj  day  of  this  The  vj  day  of  January,  The  vth  day  of  this 

month,  Anne  Docwra  Will'm  Smith  and  Joan  month  John  Cruse 

was  christenned.  dybley  of  henwicke.        .  was  buried." 

In  addition  to  the  memorandum  on  the  cover  there  is  also  written  on 
one  of  the  leaves  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  under  the  date  of  1572, 
the  following  entry  : — 

"  The  Register  of  Weddi[nges],  Christenninges  and  Buryinges  for  the  parrishe  of 
Thacham,  in  the  Countie  of  Bark,  Giuven  by  Edmonde  Docwra  of  Chamberhfouse], 
within  the  same  county  and  parrishe  the  thirde  daye  of  Aprill  in  the  Eightenth  yere 
of  the  raigne  of  oure  Soveraigne  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God  Quene  of  Englande, 
ffraunce  and  Irelande,  defender  of  the  faithe,  &c.,  A°.  dni.  1576." 

This  would  imply  that  the  entries  from  1572  (and  probably  those  from 
1561  in  the  former  part  of  the  book)  were  entered  up  in,  or  subsequently 
to,  the  year  1576. 

The  registers  are  instructive  as  disclosing  not  only  the  facts  of  the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  of  the  parishioners  and  others,  but  also  many  simple 
though  touching  occurrences  in  the  parish.  Numerous  cases  occur  of  poor 
travellers  b  and  others  who  have  met  their  death  by  accident  or  who  have  died 
suddenly,  or  were  found  dead,  having  been  apparently  altogether  uncared 
for,  and  without  even  a  friend  to  attend  them  at  the  last.  Further,  there 
are  some  sad  reminiscences  of  the  plague  that  prevailed  in  Thatcham  and 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  records  of  the  Baptisms  also  that  took  place  at  Thatcham  are  not 
without  interest,  shewing  amongst  other  things  that  the  vicars  enjoined  upon 
their  parishioners  the  importance  they  attached  to  the  due  performance  of 
that  rite,  more  especially  in  those  cases  where  from  poverty  or  misfortune 
it  was  likely  to  be  neglected. 

The  language  used  by  the  parish  official,  as  will  be  seen  in  describing 
the  persons  or  events  referred  to  in  the  record,  is  curious  and  characteristic; 
it  shews,  moreover,  that  the  entries  were  left  to  be  made  by  illiterate  persons. 
This  is  more  noticeable  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  reference  to  the  marriages  solemnized  at  Thatcham,  there  is  evidence 
that  for  about  fifteen  years  the  requirements  of  the  statute  as  to  the  ceremony 
being  performed  before  a  magistrate,  the  publication  of  the  banns  on  three 
successive  Sundays,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a  "parish  registrar,"  were 

b  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  road  passing  through   Thatcham  was   the   great   thoroughfare 
from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 
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complied  with.  Many  of  them  were  performed  before  Mr.  Humfry  Dolman 
of  Shaw,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bapthorpe  the  registrar.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  civil  marriages  :— 

"Thomas  Cogges  and  Grace  Mason  of  Thacham  had  theire  bonds  of  matrimony 
published  three  severall  Lord's  dayes  in  the  parish  church  of  Thacham  aforesaid, 
the  first  day  of  publication  beinge  ye  third  day  of  Decembr,  1654." 

The  witnesses  to  this  marriage  were  Humf.  Dolman ;  his  signature  being 
apart  from  the  others,  [Thomas?]  Dolman,  and  Isaac  Bapthorpe,  the  registrar. 

This  is  the  first  entry  of  a  marriage  where  the  witnesses  sign  their  names. 
Later  entries  have  as  witnesses,  "  Isaac  Bapthorpe,  registrar,"  and  "  Richard 
Carter." 

Another  entry  reads  thus  :— 

"  Nicholas  Goldsmith  and  Joane  Palmer,  both  of  the  parish  of  Thacham,  [had] 
their  bonds  of  matrimony  [published]  three  severall  Lord's  dayes  one  [after]  another 
in  y"  parish  church  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  ye  first  publication  being  ye  first  day  of 
May,  1655. 

"The  said  Nicholas  Goldsmith  and  Joane  Palmer  were  married  [the]  fyefth  day 
of  June,  1655. 

"  In  y8  presence  of  Humf.  Dolman,  John  Enns,  William  Meene." 

Humfrey  Dolman's  and  Isaac  Bapthorpe's  names  frequently  appear 
in  similar  entries,  also  that  of  Thomas  Dolman. 

The  entries  in  the  registers  for  some  years  before  and  after  1657  appear 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bapthorpe  the  registrar.  The  formality  of 
the  entry  of  publication  of  marriage  on  three  successive  Lord's  -  days  is 
allowed  to  disappear  in  and  from  1660,  the  year  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.;  after  that  date  the  statement  is  simply  that  the  parties  re- 
spectively "  were  married."  In  later  years  many  of  the  marriages  are  stated 
to  have  been  performed  "  by  licence." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  entries  in  the  registers  were  not  always  made 
at  the  time,  or  even  shortly  after  the  happening  of  the  events  recorded, 
as  in  some  cases  an  event  of  later  date  is  entered  before  one  of  earlier  date. 

The  registers  after  1689  f°r  many  years  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  it  is  quite  lamentable  to  see  the  state  they  are  now  in.  They 
are  so  tattered  that  it  is  almost  dangerous  to  touch  them  ;  and  yet  these 
are  the  registers  which  appear,  from  entries  interspersed  here  and  there, 
to  have  been,  shortly  after  they  were  made,  examined  by  an  official — 
probably  Mr.  Bapthorpe's  successor — who  writes  as  follows  at  various 
dates  in  each  year— "surved,  Wm.  Elliott,"— "  survey4,  Wm.  Elliott,"— 
"Wm.  Elliott,— "  Wm.  E." 

An  extensive  series  of  extracts  from  these  Registers  are  given  in  the 
Appendix c ;  and  occasional  references  will  be  found  in  the  notes  relating, 
to  the  successive  Vicars  of  Thatcham,  §§  16—20. 

«  Appendix  No.  XLV. 
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The  following  chronological  series  of  jottings  from  the  registers,  giving 
the  names  of  the  better-known  families  resident  in  the  Parish,  may  be 
useful.  Most  of  the  entries,  though  not  all,  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  extracts  printed  in  the  Appendix,  but  the  information  which  a  sum- 
marised list  gives  cannot  be  obtained  without  some  trouble  from  amidst 
the  various  matters  with  which  the  Registers  deal  : — 


[1562     Arthur  Docwra,  son    of  Edmund      1597 
Docwra  of  Chamberhouse,  christ- 
ened. „ 

1564  Henry  Docwra  ditto. 

„       William  Meane,  Curate.  „ 

1565  Ambrose  Reyfford  christened. 
1575     Mary  Winchcombe  christened. 

1579  Anne    Winchcombe,    daughter    of 

John  Winchcombe,  christened. 

1580  Vincent  Knight  buried. 

1583     Robert    Colyns,    son     of    Robert 

Colyns,  christened. 
„        Ditto,  buried. 

1586     Wife  of  Richard  Goddard  of  Crook- 
ham  buried. 

1589  Robert    Knight,    son    of    Vincent 

Knight,  baptized. 

1590  John  Knight  of  Henwick  buried. 

1592  Nicholas   Fuller,  son    of  Nicholas 

Fuller,    born   at   Chamberhouse, 
baptized. 

1593  William  Knight  and  Margery  Gar- 

dener married. 
„        William  Winchcombe,  son  of  John 

Winchcombe,  baptized. 
,,        Grace  Tovey,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Tovey,  Vicar,  baptized. 

1 594  Richard  Browne  of  Cold  Ash  buried. 

1595  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Collins, 

buried. 

1596  Avis  Tovey,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Tovey,  Vicar,  baptized. 

,,       Agnes  Tomson,  daughter  of  Edward        » 
Tomson,  Curate,  buried  1596. 

1597  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Cawley,        » 

buried. 
„        Child  of  Hervise  House  of  Crook-        » 

ham  buried. 
,,        Richard   Allyn   of  Ardington    and     1607 

Avis  Herdman  married. 


1598 

» 

1599 

» 
1600 

» 
1601 

j) 

1602 
1604 

1605 
» 

M 

1606 


Richard  Roberts,  the  old  Sexton, 
buried. 

Thomas  Collins  of  Greenham 
buried. 

Grace,  daughter  of  William  Cawley, 
buried. 

Giles  Raynsford  buried. 

William  Cawley  and  Margery  Res- 
tall  married. 

Abraham,  son  of  Thomas  Collins 
of  Greenham,  buried. 

John,  son  of  John  Fremantle, 
baptized. 

Reginald  Lowgrove  and  Anne 
Tovey  married. 

John,  son  of  John  Winchcombe 
the  younger,  baptized. 

Alice,  daughter  of  John  Hunt  of 
Crookham  baptized. 

John,  servant  to  William  Duncastle, 
buried. 

Joan,  daughter  of  John  Winch- 
combe the  younger,  baptized. 

Richard,  son  of  John  Goddard, 
Minister,  baptized. 

John  Knight  of  Colthrop  buried. 

John  Gelie  of  Midgham  buried. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Thomas  Owen, 
baptized. 

Constance,  daughter  of  William 
Sotwell,  baptized. 

Edward  Strowde  and  Elizabeth 
Knight  married. 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  God- 
dard, Minister,  baptized. 

Joan,  wife  of  Henry  Godden  from 
Greenham,  buried. 

Benedict,  son  of  John  Winchcombe 
the  younger,  baptized. 
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1608  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Tull,  bap-  1616    Timothyjt  son  of  Timothy  Wagstaf, 

tized.  baptized. 

„       Francis,    son   of   William   Sotwell,  1629     Thomas,  son  of  John    Aubery   of 

baptized.  Colthrop,  baptized.] 

„        William,    son   of   William   Winch-  1631     Wm.  Sotwell  of  Greenham  buried. 

combe  the  younger,  buried.  1632     John  Goddard  living  at  Henwick. 

1609  William,  son  of  Richard  Tull,  bap-  „        Wm.  Knight  living  at  Henwick. 

tized.  „        Wm.    Doncastle    living    at    That- 

,,        Abel,  son  of  John  Goddard,  Minis-  cham. 

ter,  in  Henwick,  baptized.  ,,        Jno.    Doncastle     living    at    That- 

1610  Michael,   son    of    Michael    Pindar,  cham. 

baptized.  1636     John  Winchcombe,  esqre,  buried. 

„        John  Goddard  of  Crookham  buried.  „       John  Filey,  Curate. 

„        Philip,  son  of  Edward  Stroud,  bap-  1644     Roger  Knight  living  at  Greenham. 

tized.  1647     Dowse  Fuller's  children  born  in  this 

„        Abigail,  daughter  of  Timothy  Wag-  and  the  following  years  at  Cham- 
staff,  baptized.  berhouse. 

1611  Margery,  daughter  of  John  Winch-  1652     Giles    Dowse    died    at    Chamber- 

combe  of  Henwick,  buried.  house. 

„        Joan,  daughter  of  Philip  Goddard  1653     Richard  Carter  living  at  Colthrop. 

of  Henwick,  baptized.  „        William  Knight,  Colthrop,  buried. 

„       John,  son  of  John  Knight  of  Hen-  „        Roger  Knight,  senior,  J.P.,  buried 

wick,  baptized.  from  Crookham. 

„        James,  son  of  John  Dolman,  bap-  1654     William  Tull,  miller,  buried. 

tized.  1654 — 1670     Isaac  Bapthorpe,  Registrar. 

„        Henry,    son   of    Edward    Stroude,  1655     Banns  published  at  this  time. 

baptized.  ,,        Humphrey  Dolman  witness  to  mar- 

1612  Sarah,  daughter  of  Michael  Finder,  riages. 

baptized.  1657  Dowse  Fuller  died  at  Chamber- 

,,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Timothy  Wag-  house. 

staff,  buried.  „  William  Tull  of  Raynesford's 

„  Levi,  son  of  Richard  Smith,  bap-  Farm. 

tized.  ,,        Richard  Tull  married,  after  banns 

1613  John,    son    of    Edward    Tomlyns,  published  in  presence  of  Regis- 

baptized,  trar  Bapthorpe  and  others. 

1614  Richard  Tomlins  and  Grace  Tovey  1659     Roger  Knight,  son  of  Roger  Knight, 

married.  esq.,  buried. 

1615  Benjamin,  son  of  Edward  Tomlins,  1660    — .  Knight  of  Sagecross  buried. 

baptized.  1661     Christopher   Monke    of   Midgham 

„       Thomas,  son  of  Timothy  Wagstaff,  buried. 

baptized.  1664     Richard    Carter     living    at    "the 

„        Robert  Humphreys,  Curate.  Farm." 

„       Richard    Goddard    and    Margaret  1665     Daughter    of    John     Arundel     of 

Green  married.  Crookham  baptized. 

„        Grace,  daughter  of  Richard  Tom-  „        Richard   Garrard  and  Miss  Fuller 

lyns,  baptized.  of  Chamberhouse  married. 

„        John  Gregson,  Curate.  1666     Sir  Dowse  Fuller  at  Chamberhouse. 
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1677     Eleanor  Springett  married.  1730 

1 68 1     Ann  Norris  buried  in  linen. 

1684  Francis  Springett,  clerk,  married  by      1732 

licence.  1736 

1685  Mary  Tovey  married  at  Greenham.      1737 

1686  William  Bushell,    sexton, 

1688     John  Knight,  clerk  of  the  parish.  i?39 

1690  William  Fulbrook,  sexton. 

1691  Thomas  Pering,  schoolmaster.  1741 
1695     Richard  Chittell  and  B.  Duckett,      1769 

parish  clerks. 
1729     William  Fulbrook,  sexton. 


Alice  Waring,  wife  of  General 
Waring,  buried. 

Gilbert  Garrard,  surgeon. 

Jane  Waring  buried  in  Chancel. 

General  Richard  Waring  buried  in 
Chancel. 

John  Lansdall  buried  in  Chamber- 
house  aisle. 

Stephen  Points  of  Midgham  buried. 

Joseph  Bray,  Master  of  the  Work- 
house. 


In  the  year  1831  a  return  was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Hanbury  to 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  Thatcham  Registers.  It  is  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  d,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  The  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham 
in  the  County  of  Berks  are  as  under : — 

1.  Register  of  Baptisms,   Marriages,  and  Burials,  January,  1561,  to  April,  1629 

(not  bound  but  merely  enclosed  in  an  old  parchment  cover). 

2.  Register  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto         April  1629  to  1638. 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  1638  to  1650. 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  1650  to  1654. 

(The  above  three  written  on  parchment  and  stitched  separately.) 

3.  Register  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  1654 — 1694. 

4.  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  1695 — 177°- 

5.  Register  of  Baptisms  and  Burials  1771 — 1806. 

6.  Register  of  Marriages  1766 — 1786. 

7.  Ditto  Ditto  1786—1812. 

8.  Ditto         Baptisms  and  Burials  1806 — 1812. 

Return  made  by 

JOHN  HANBURY, 
1831.  Minister  of  Thatcham." 


§15.    The  Churchwardens' Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Thatcham  date  from  the  same 
time  as  the  church  registers.  The  heading  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
book  is  as  follows: —  "The  counte  of  Richard  Gastarde,  Richard  Restall, 
and  John  Dybley,  churchewardens  of  the  parisshe  churche  of  Thacham 
from  the  feaste  of  low  Sunday,  then  beying  in  the  yere  of  oure  lorde  god 
1561,  untyll  lowe  sunday  nexte  followyng,  then  beyng  in  the  yere  of  our 
lorde  god  1562*." 

In  the  early  years  of  these  churchwardens'  accounts  the  available  funds 


d  Brit.  Museum  Add.  MSS.,  9,355  (Returns  of 
Parish  Registers  in  Berkshire).] 


8  Low  Sunday  (the  next  Sunday  after  Easter)  fell 
on  April  13,  in  1561,  and  on  April  15,  in  1562. 
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were  derived  chiefly  from  the  two  oldest  charities,  one  called  "  Lowndye's 
Almshouses,"  the  first  account  of  which  is  for  the  year  Low  Sunday,  1561, 
to  Low  Sunday,  1562;  the  other  is  known  as  "the  Church  Estate,"  the 
first  account  of  which  begins  in  1566.  The  accounts  of  both  of  these 
charities  appear  in  this  first  book  of  the  churchwardens  ;  they  are  entered 
year  by  year,  the  church  estate  taking  precedence  from  and  after  1566. 

The  first  book,  which  relates  entirely  and  solely  to  them,  ends  with 
the  year  1633,  and  from  that  time  until  1785  there  is  a  gap  in  the  accounts. 
The  subsequent  books  for  that  interval — during  which  some  of  the  later 
charities  were  founded — have  been  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  more  recent 
records  are  perhaps  not  of  sufficient  historical  interest  to  justify  any  reference 
to  them. 

Many  incidents  of  a  varied  and  interesting  nature  are  disclosed  by 
these  early  records.  They  give  an  insight  into  the  usages  and  customs 
prevailing  in  the  parish  in  reference  to  local  matters,  many  of  which  have 
some  bearing  upon  subjects  of  more  general  historical  interest. 

The  Thatcham  people  appear  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Church.  On  the  Coronation  Day,  and  whenever  the  King  or  Queen 
or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  came  through  the  town,  the  bells  were  rung. 
The  presentments  of  the  churchwardens  at  the  triennial  visitations  of  the 
bishop,  as  well  as  at  the  annual  courts  of  the  archdeacon,  shew  that  their 
duties  in  reference  to  church  worship  and  church  discipline  were  not  dis- 
regarded. The  various  payments  made  by  them  for  bread  and  wine 
from  time  to  time,  in  anticipation  of  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, are  not  only  records  of  the  several  celebrations,  but  they  also 
enable  us  in  some  measure  to  judge  of  the  number  of  the  communicants. 
The  sums  of  money  laid  out  in  repairs  to  the  church  make  it  apparent  that 
these  matters  also  were  attended  to,  as  far  as  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand allowed,  although  it  is  clear  that  occasionally  the  church  was  much 
out  of  repair,  and  some  times  even  in  a  ruinous  state.  Differences  also 
arose  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  chapelries  of  Midgham  and 
Greenham,  and  the  several  tithings  in  the  parish,  were  to  contribute  towards 
these  repairs.  Parish  meetings  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  recourse  to  the  law-courts  was  had  in  order  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  required  for  the  necessary  repairs.  The  inhabitants 
of  Greenham  and  Midgham  were  primarily  liable  for  the  support  of  their 
own  chapels,  and  they  doubtless  felt  aggrieved  at  being  also  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  repairs  of  the  mother  church. 

Of  the  two  earliest  of  the  charities  the  larger  is  that  of  the  "  Church 
Estate,"  which  consists  of  various  small  properties  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  by  former  parishioners,  namely,  Alice  Bye,  John  Prentys,  John 
Gray,  and  others,  in  the  years  1413,  1423,  and  1431. 

The  Almshouse  is  the  subject  of  three  deeds  executed  in  1445 
by  Robert  Clark,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  who  is  there  described  as  the  executor  of 
Thomas  Lowndye.  The  early  history  of  these  two  sources  of  income 
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with  which  the  churchwardens  had  to  deal,  is  treated  more  at  large  in  the 
chapters  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 

No  account  has  been  found  of  the  administration  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
these  charities  during  the  first  century  of  their  existence.  In  later  times, 
however,  the  system  of  entries  of  receipts  and  payments  became  better 
understood  by  the  parish  officers,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1561  the  first 
account-book  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Thatcham  was  opened. 

The  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  "  Church  Estate "  were  devoted 
principally,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  expenses  of  the  church ;  some  of  the 
other  payments  made  from  this  source  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature. 
The  income  arising  from  "  Loudye's  Charity"  was  applied  first  in  keeping  the 
Almshouse  in  repair,  and  in  making  allowances  towards  the  support  of  six  poor 
persons,  as  provided  by  the  deed  of  trust ;  but  for  many  years  during  its  ear- 
lier history,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  applied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  income  arising  from  this  charity  in  various  ways  towards  the  repairs  or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  transcript 
given  in  the  Appendix  e. 

Besides  the  revenue  derived  from  the  church  property  forming  "  the 
church  estate"  there  were  some  other  small  sources  of  income,  which 
appear  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts.  But  after  a  time  the  rents  of  the 
church  estate,  together  with  these  additional  sources  of  income  and  the 
amounts  received  in  aid  from  Lowndye's  charity,  were  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  church  fabric,  so  that  at  last  the  build- 
ing fell  into  decay ;  and  ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  make  rates  from 
time  to  time  as  the  only  course  left  for  obtaining  the  required  funds. 

Among  the  receipts  for  the  church  estate  are  to  be  found  entries 
yearly  by  the  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  from  the  chapelwardens  of  Midg- 
ham  and  Greenham — these  districts  being  formerly  Chapelries  in  the  parish 
of  Thatcham — of  a  payment  called  Smoke-farthings,  a  very  ancient  kind 
of  tribute  money  or  tax,  of  a  fixed  amount,  levied  in  respect  of  wood 
consumed  and  payable  annually '  to  the  archdeacon  of  Berks  at  his  annual 
Court.  The  amount  so  paid  by  Greenham  was  $d.,  and  by  Midgham 
5^.,  in  every  year.  The  yearly  sum  paid  by  the  Thatcham  Churchwardens 
for  this  impost  was  $s.  $d. 

Another  sum  received  by  them  and  credited  in  these  accounts  was 
in  respect  of  King's  ale  at  Whitsuntide8,  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  4/.  and  $/.,  or  even  more. 

•  See  Appendix  No.  XLVI.  ligious  houses  [as  was  the  case  at  Thatcham]  there 

*  Smoke  farthings  were  a  yearly  rent  paid  by  is  still  paid  as  appendant  to  the  said  manors  the 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  at  Whitsuntide,  when  ancient  Peter-pence  by  the  name  of  smoke  money 
they  made  their  visit  to  the  mother  church  (Bailey's  (Jacob's  Law  Dictionary). 

Dictionary).     See  also  The  Manor  of  Manydown,  K  Ale  feast,  a  festival  or  merry-making  at  which 

by   Dean    Kitchin,   p.    174.      Smoke   silver  and  ale  appears  to  have  been  the  predominant  liquor 

smoke  peny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  (Halliwell's  Archaic  Dictionary).     See  also  Brand's 

divers  parishes  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe  wood;  Popular  Antiquities,  and  the  account  of  Whitsun- 

and  in  some  manors  formerly  belonging  to  re-  ale. 

R  2 
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There  are  entries  also  of  the  sums  collected  for  the  Communion  alms, 
and,  as  previously  mentioned,  of  the  amounts  paid  for  bread  and  wine, 
including  "  fetching  of  wyne." 

Various  sums  of  money  were  occasionally  paid  to  the  Churchwardens 
by  those  of  the  well  disposed  who  were  able  to  contribute  towards  the 
general  expenses  of  the  church. 

Of  the  payments  made  out  of  the  church  estate  the  principal  items 
were  those  for  upholding  the  fabric,  and  keeping  the  bells  in  order,  including 
the  recasting  of  them  ;  disbursements  to  the  ringers,  and  the  sexton's  wages  ; 
an  occasional  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles,  service-books,  books  of 
articles  and  constitutions.,  degrees  of  marriages,  orders  about  fasting,  books 
of  prayer  against  the  Turks  ;  as  also  for  bread  and  wine  for  the  Communion, 
the  Vicar's  surplice,  an  hour-glass,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  In  addition  to  which  were  the  expenses  of  the 
churchwardens  themselves  in  attending  the  courts  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
Archdeacon  to  which  they  were  summoned,  and  the  usual  payments  made 
to  the  officials  of  those  courts,  including  the  total  amount  in  respect  of  the 
smoke-farthings. 

Sums  of  money  were  frequently  disbursed  also  by  the  churchwardens 
amongst  various  persons  in  distressed  circumstances  passing  through  the 
town  ;  for  instance,  to  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  poor  and  maimed  soldiers, 
some  of  them  being  foreigners,  "gaily  slaves  to  the  Turks,"  a  Turkish 
captive,  a  poor  man  that  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  Irish  travellers,  Irish 
captains'  wives,  a  minister's  wife,  a  poor  minister  that  preached  in  the 
church,  Scottish  men  that  had  briefs  for  fire  h.  One  other  noticeable  item 
in  the  list  of  payments  is  that  to  the  otter  catchers,  who  appear  to  have 
received  is.  for  each  head  taken. 

The  accounts  of  the  almshouses  also  give  some  particulars  of  interest, 
not  only  as  to  the  administration  of  that  charity,  but  of  the  social  habits 
of  the  inmates  at  this  period.  They  had  their  twelve  loads  of  wood 
supplied  to  them,  as  provided  by  the  deed  of  foundation,  portions  be- 
ing cut  from  the  timber  growing  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  almshouse. 
The  income  was  derived  from  the  yearly  rents  of  the  property,  the  di- 
vidends on  their  stock,  some  occasional  fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases, 
and  the  amounts  received  for  the  milk  of  "the  Almeshouse  cow."  The 
several  payments  were  in  respect  of  repairs  of  the  building,  also  for  the 

k  Briefs  (breve,  brevid)  or  royal  letters  were  in  of  England.    In  1659,  the  city  of  Lincoln  having 

former  times  issued  to  individuals  who  were  the  suffered  severely  from  an  outbreak  of  the  plague 

victims    of   some    terrible  calamity  or   disaster,  was  allowed  to  send  agents  into  other  counties 

licensing  them  to  beg  for   alms  to  repair  their  under  the  authority  of  briefs,  to  collect  money 

fortunes.    They  were  often  granted  to  those  who  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  they  collected  477. 

bad  suffered  loss  by  fire  as  in  this  case;   to  old  in  Sussex  alone.     In  1719  a  brief  was  applied  for 

soldiers  who  had  lost  a  limb  or  limbs  in  the  wars,  for  rebuilding  a  church  ;  and  in  1637  briefs  were 

or  to  cities  visited  with  the  plague.     The  locality  issued  to  sufferers  by  fire  in  Hertford  (Historical 

in  which  the  sufferer  might  beg  was  generally  MSS.  Commission,  Report  on  Lincoln  Records). 
defined,  though  sometimes  it  embraced  the  whole 
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purchase  yearly,  whenever  the  timber  on  the  estate  was  insufficient,  of 
the  twelve  loads  of  wood  as  directed  by  the  trust  deed ;  for  the  allowances 
to  the  inmates,  including  the  travellers  and  other  wayfaring  people  who 
were  lodged  in  the  middle  chamber  in  the  building ;  the  sums  expended 
for  clothes  of  the  almsfolk,  such  as  their  smocks,  shirts,  waistcoats,  petticoats, 
shoes,  stockings,  &c. ;  a  few  household  articles  for  their  use,  as  flax,  a  wheel, 
a  tub,  brandyx  and  candles ;  and  at  length  the  charges  for  their  shrouds 
and  the  expenses  of  their  funerals,  the  prices  of  all  of  which  are  stated 
in  detail.  The  allowances  to  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  annually  for 
their  oversight  of  this  charity,  as  provided  by  the  trust  deed,  being  also 
charged  against  the  income,  the  surplus  was  applied  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  church,  as  previously  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  each  year's  account  of  both  of  these  charities  the  sum  total 
of  the  receipts  and  payments  respectively  is  entered,  and  the  balance  carried 
forward  to  the  next  year's  account. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  accounts  of  both 
Charities  are,  for  the  first  time,  signed  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  testified  to  their  correctness.  Many 
of  these  individuals  were  illiterate,  and  there  are  curious  devices  appearing 
as  marks  made  by  them  in  the  place  of  their  names. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Nicholas 
Fuller,  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  some  eminence '  came  to  reside  at  Chamber- 
house,  he  having  recently  purchased  that  manor  from  the  representative  of 
Martin  Docwra,  a  son-in-law  of  Judge  Danvers,  who  lived  and  died  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  was  well  known  for  his  desire  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  personally  attended  the  meetings  when  the  Charity 
accounts  were  audited  and  settled,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  interest 
he  took  in  these  matters  that  the  parishioners  were  invited  to  join  in 
examining  the  accounts  from  time  to  time  and  to  signify  their  approval  of 
them. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  who 
were  the  administrators  of  Lowndye's  Charity,  so  far  from  considering  their 
own  personal  interests,  appear  to  have  disregarded  the  founder's  express 
directions  as  to  the  remuneration  they  were  to  have  for  their  trouble  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Almshouse ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  year  1592-3 
that  we  find  the  first  payment  made  to  them  for  the  '  oversight,'  as  directed 
by  Robert  Clark's  deed,  referred  to  in  the  account  of  Lowndye's  Almshouse 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 

It  was  then  also  considered  by  the  inhabitants  that  the  application 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  Lowndye's  charity  towards  the  repairs  of  the  church 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Almsfolk  of  the  full  benefits  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  donor ;  and  consequently,  after  due  consideration,  these 

1  For  an  account  of  Mr.  Fuller  see  Chapter  on  Chamberhouse  Manor. 
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supplies  in  aid  were  considerably  reduced,  and  the  allowances  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Almshouse  proportionably  increased.  Notwithstanding  this 
change,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  year  1607,  on  a  pressing 
occasion,  another  distinct  payment  out  of  the  funds  of  Lowndye's  charity 
was  made  of  igl.  $s.,  the  amount  of  an  assessment  for  the  repair  of  the 
church ;  but  this  sum  it  was  specially  directed  at  a  parish  meeting  should 
be  recouped  by  the  six  tithings  in  the  several  proportions  payable  by 
each,  as  set  out  in  a  memorandum  entered  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
for  that  year. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  the  interest  which  Mr. 
Fuller  took  in  parish  matters  that  various  changes  were  made  at  this  time,  not 
only  in  the  administration  of  these  charity  funds  and  the  keeping  of  more 
detailed  accounts,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which  were  made  in 
the  church  services  at  Thatcham. 

Some  check,  moreover,  was  put  upon  the  actions  of  the  churchwardens 
in  the  matter  of  granting  of  leases  of  parish  property,  as  appears  by  a 
memorandum  in  their  book  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  expressly  agreed 
by  the  whole  parish  in  vestry  assembled  in  the  year  1607,  that  these  officers 
should  not  in  future  grant  such  leases  without  the  consent  of  the  parishioners. 
Later  on  another  memorandum  appears  in  the  same  book,  under  date  2  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  rents  of  the  church  estate 
should  be  wholly  employed  towards  the  reparation  of  the  church.  In  fact 
a  much  greater  interest  was  beginning  to  be  shewn  ia  the  management 
and  conduct  of  parish  matters  ;  meetings  were  held  for  the  discussion  of 
various  subjects,  the  minutes  of  which  were  recorded  and  then  signed  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  also  probably  due  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fuller 
that  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham,  Midgham  and  Greenham 
was  made  in  the  year  1597  ;  the  use  and  importance  of  such  a  document  will 
be  evident  when  considering  the  questions  constantly  arising  in  the  parish 
between  these  three  ecclesiastical  divisions. 

The  churchwardens'  first  book  of  accounts  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state  ;  some  of  its  pages  are  quite  decayed,  while  others  have  been  torn  out 
altogether,  but  with  these  exceptions  it  is  continued  year  by  year  until  1633. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  former  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  should  have 
allowed  the  intervening  books  of  accounts  to  be  lost  to  the  parish. 

A  copious  selection  of  extracts  from  the  first  book  of  accounts  contain- 
ing statements  relating  to  the  Church  Estate  and  Lowndye's  Almshouse 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix k,  and  here  and  there  in  the  brief  notes 
which  follow  respecting  the  several  successive  vicars,  occasional  reference 
will  be  made  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Church  Registers. 

*  Appendix  No.  XLVI. 


CHAPTER   V. 
THE    VICARS    OF    THATCHAM,    1544   to    1662. 

§   16.     The  Incumbency  of  Richard  Powell,  1544 — 1566. 

RICHARD  POWELL  held  the  vicarage  during  the  last  few  years  of  Henry 
VHIth's  reign,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary  and  the  early  years  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  [He  must,  in  the  services  of 
Thatcham  Church,  have  exchanged  his  Missal  and  Breviary  for  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549,  and  again  changed  that  for  the  revised  book  of  1552  ;  and 
then  again  in  1553  have  found  the  Missal  and  Breviary  restored  only  to  be 
again  set  aside  in  1558  for  the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  in 
substance  that  of  1552,  but  with  the  Ornaments  of  1549  restored. 

The  Church  Register  touches  upon  one  or  two  matters  belonging  to 
the  last  few  years  of  his  incumbency,  namely,  those  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  are  wanting  for  the  first  sixteen  years — years  in  which  similar 
material  would  have  been  of  much  greater  historical  value.] 

During  the  year  1561  it  appears  that  Sir  William  Meane  was  acting  as 
curate  of  the  parish,  and  there  is  an  interesting  record  of  his  performing  the 
rite  of  baptism  on  a  poor  infant  found  in  the  highway.  The  entry  in  the 
Church  Register  is  as  follows  : — 

"October,  1564,  Memorandum,  that  whereas  a  child  was  founde  by  the  highe 
waye,  and,  by  estimation,  not  iij  weeks  olde,  the  Father  nor  yet  Mother  founde  ne 
knowen,  being  uncertaine  whether  that  were  christned  or  not,  I,  Sir  William  Meane,  by 
the  advise  of  Mr.  William  Pounde,  ordynarie,  did  baptize  the  child  in  my  cure  and 
churche  of  Thacham,  at  the  evening  prayer*,  on  a  Sondaye ;  John  William,  godfather, 
and  Elizabeth  Robinson  and  Elizabeth  Gassard,  godmothers,  the  xv  day  of  thafor- 
[said]  October  b." 

Though  in  this  case  he  seems  to  have  acted  by  deputy,  the  record  shews 
that  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  rite,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  during 
Richard  Powell's  incumbency.  In  1562  and  1564  we  find  the  sons  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Mr.  Edmund  Docwra  christened,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
christening  noted  above.  In  1565  Ambrose  Refford,  Gentleman,  followed 
by  the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  "lakye"  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Docwra.  Unfortunately  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  are  very 
imperfect  between  1561  and  1566  as  regards  the  church. 

In  1564,  on  the  death  of  John  Winchcombe,  his  son  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Thatcham,  and  he  presented  Richard  Powell's 
successor. 

»  i.e.  Evensong,  but  said  probably  early  in  the          b  Thatcham  Church  Registers, 
afternoon. 
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§  17.     The  Incumbency  of  Hugh  Holland,  1566 — c.  1593. 

On  the  death  of  Richard  Powell  the  bishop  in  1566  instituted  'ddminus 
Hugo  Hollande,  alias  Wreffeth,'  to  the  vicarage0.  It  does  not  appear  for  how 
long  he  continued  to  hold  that  office,  nor  is  the  precise  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor  stated. 

The  Register  shews  that  as  in  his  predecessor's  time  the  rite  of  Baptism 
was  frequently  administered  to  waifs  and  strays,  as  is  shewn  by  the  case 
of  Joan  Bushnell  in  1568,  of  Thomas,  born  of  a  'walking  woman'  in  1590, 
of  Jane  born  at  Shawdeane,  and  of  Roger  born  at  '  Cogges  house,'  both 
in  1591,  of  Als  'borne  of  a  pore  woman,  a  stranger  lying  in  at  Colthrupp 
Sheephouse,'  and  of  Richard  and  Agnes,  'borne  of  a  pore  woman  lying 
in  at  Barnes,'  both  in  1592. 

The  Burials  also  bring  before  us  sad  cases  of  poverty.  For  instance, 
in  1585,  that  of '  an  Irish  woman  that  died  at  Couldrop  farm,  and  then  a  pore 
woman's  child  died  at  the  almshouse  and  were  buried  in  one  grave ;  in  the 
following  year  an  Irish  child  that  died  at  the  almshouse;  in  1590  'a  pore 
maide  that  died  upon  the  waie ;'  in  1591  'a  pore  mayde  died  from  Horeblowes 
in  his  hogstie;'  and  in  1592,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  'Richard  and 
Agnes,  borne  of  a  pore  woman  lying  in  at  Barnes,'  the  same  two  children 
mentioned  above  who  had  been  baptized  on  the  last  day  of  January. 

It  was  also  during  his  incumbency  that  Alice  Jereland  in  1578,  for 
some  misconduct  not  stated  in  the  Church  Register,  where  the  record  of 
the  matter  appears,  "  dyd  penance  openly  in  the  churche  of  Thacham." 

In  1572  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pastime  of  the  Quintein  was  still 
kept  up,  and  in  1573  occurs  the  burial  of  one  Whyte,  a  bearer  of  Aqua  -vita. 

In  the  church  accounts  also  may  be  noted  amongst  other  '  Expenses ' 
under  the  year  1566-7,  the  '  payntyng  of  the  Morrys  dauncers  coyttes ' 
[?  coats],  and  probably  the  entries  of  '  a  hatte '  and  four  dozen  bells  belong 
to  the  same  outfit;  and  the  bells  and  the  'vices  coyte'  in  1568-9  probably 
were  used  for  the  same  performances.  Similar  expenses  occur  also  in  1569-70. 

Later  on,  some  dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Greenham  and  Midgham  for  having  the  bells  of 
Thatcham  church  tolled  and  rung  on  certain  occasions,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  parish  for  finally  settling  the 
matter,  an  account  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  churchwardens'  account  for 
the  year  1582.  In  the  same  account  >is  a  payment  for  smoke  farthings, 
which  even  in  these  post-reformation  times  was  still  maded. 

In  the  year  1584  the  suit  of  Winchcombe  v.  Browne  was  instituted,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  aside  some  deeds  unduly  obtained  relating  to  the 
manor  and  rectory  of  Thatcham  and  lands  there e. 


<=  Reg.  Jewell,  1566,  fol.  18.  «  Proc.  Chan.  Eliz.,  W.W.  23,  52. 

d  See  note  as  to  smoke  farthings,  p.  123. 
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In  1582  and  1583  for  some  reason  the  entries  in  the  Register  were  made 
in  Latin,  possibly  to  shew  the  scholarship  of  Robert  Collins,  '  ludi-magister." 

Mr.  Nicholas  Fuller,  who  had  purchased  the  Chamberhouse  estate  in 
1583,  came  to  reside  there  in  or  about  the  year  1591  ;  and  from  this  date 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  parish  matters.  The 
records  of  parish  meetings  were  now  for  the  first  time  signed  by  the 
parishioners  present,  and  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  were  kept  more 
carefully  than  hitherto,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts. 

[The  Church  Accounts  shew  that  during  Hugh  Holland's  incumbency 
some  few  repairs  were  made  to,  and  alterations  in,  the  Church,  though 
the  total  amount  is  but  small.  In  the  1566-7  account  6s.  8d.  is  paid  for 
a  hundred  'pavement,'  and  I2d.  for  '  pavyng  the  church,'  and  in  the  same 
year  'two  newe  seattes  yn  the  Church'  costing  6s.  8d.  In  1567-8  a  Par- 
tition in  the  North  Aisle  costs  13.?.  8d.,  while  the  mason's  work  comes 
to  24J.  2d.,  and  three  hundred  bricks  4.?.  The  same  account  shews  that 
1,150  shingles  cost  $s.,  and  that  laying  them,  together  with  500  more 
which  were  in  the  vestry,  8s.,  and  then  'hewing'  and  laying  1,000  shingles 
gs.,  and  nails  for  the  same  6s.  $d.  It  is  not  noted  for  what  part  of  the 
roof  they  were  used.  John  Hyrte  the  mason  is  also  engaged  for  3  days' 
work  on  the  South  side  of  the  Church,  and  also  on  the  tower,  repairing 
the  pinnacle  and  setting  up  vanes.  The  account  for  1568-9  shews  the 
purchase  of  700  ordinary  tiles,  seven  gutter  tiles,  and  one  crest  tile  for 
7s.  iod.,  but  they  were  probably  used  for  the  vestry.  At  the  same  time 
is.  8d.  was  paid  for  rough-casting  the  wall  of  the  Church. 

In  1572-3  the  sum  of  6d.  is  paid  'to  the  glasure  for  mendyng  of  the 
glase  windoys  of  the  Church,'  and  in  1573-4  further  expenditure  in 
shingles. 

In  1576-7  a  further  payment  is  made  of  75.  for  rough-casting  the  wall 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  tower,  while  in  1579-80  the  sum  of  2os.  is  paid 
for  painting  the  Church.  Again  in  1580  the  '  shingler'  is  paid  13^.  for  'laying' 
a  thousand  of  the  store  of  shingles,  and  in  1583-4  the  large  sum  of  los.  6d. 
is  paid  to  the  'glassyer  for  glasing  the  Churche  wyndos.' 

In  1590-1  both  paving  and  'shingling'  is  going  forward;  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  amongst  the  Church  Receipts  there  is  an  assessment 
(seasinges)  of  £6  i$s.  ^d.  towarde  the  shinglinge  of  the  Church. 

Occasional  expenses  also  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Bells. 
In  1566-7  the  sum  of  8s.  ^d.  is  paid  for  'mendyng  of  the  staple  of  the  bell, 
and  in  1568-9  one  penny  is  paid  for  mending  the  bell  wheel.  In  1572-3 
there  is  the  charge  of  2d.  '  when  the  belefounder  came  to  lock  apon  the 
bell  to  make  hym  drynge  '  (i.e.  drink).  In  1575-6,  for  '  houlling  of  ye  clapper 
of  ye  great  bell,'  8s.  is  paid,  while  in  1581-2,  id.  is  charged  for  the  'alter' 
for  the  lyttell  bell.  In  1583-4  we  find  by  the  Church  Receipts  that  £3  $s.  2d. 
was  '  gathered  in  the  parishe  towards  the  macking  of  the  Bell  Frame,'  and 
in  1587-8  it  would  appear  that  the  bells  were  taken  down  and  sent  to 

S 
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Reading,   but  whether  re-cast  or  not   there   is   no   evidence   to   shew.      In 
1591-2  a  bell  rope  for  the  '  treeable '  bell  cost  2s.  2d.~\ 

The  bishop  appears  to  _have  been  actively  engaged  in  visiting  this  part 
of  his  diocese  ;  and  we  see  by  the  churchwardens'  accounts  that  he  frequently 
passed  through  Thatcham,  on  which  occasions  the  church  bells  were  rung. 
These  visits  are  recorded  in  1567-8,  1572-3,  1578-9,  and  1582-3. 

The  Bells  were  also  rung  in  1568-9  '  att  the  cumyng  yn  of  the  Queenes 
Maiestie  and  hurr  goyng  fourth.'  And,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of 
nearly  every  year,  the  '  crownation '  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  kept  by  the 
ringing  of  the  Church  Bells. 

[As  regards  the  Church  Services  and  Ritual  the  Accounts  do  not  give 
much  information.  The  vicar's  surplice  is  the  only  vestment  referred  to. 
In  1581-2  a  new  one  is  made,  and  the  entry  runs,  'item  paied  for  8  ells 
and  a  halfe  of  holland  to  mack  a  surplees  at  2s.  2d.  the  ell,  i8s.  $d.  Item 
for  the  macking  of  the  surples  3-y.'  There  are  occasional  charges  for 
mending  and  washing  the  surplice;  in  1567-8  4  ells  of  holland  are  bought 
for  the  Altar  Cloth  costing  5.J.  8^.,  and  the  making  of  the  same  (including 
the  mending  of  the  surplice)  cost  $d.,  and  in  1573-4  two  Table  clothes 
for  ye  Churche  cost  $s.  %d,  The  cloth,  like  the  surplice,  was  occasionally 
washed,  e.g.  in  1589-90,  'laid  owte  for  sope  for  the  comunion  cloth  and 
surplice  2d' 

In  1582  the  sum  of  2s.  is  spent  in  '  tacking  down  the  "gryles  "  (?)  of  the 
Aulter,'  possibly  the  Altar-rails,  and  there  are  expenses  about  the  Pulpit 
and  Reading  Desk.  In  1568-9  the  sum  of  19.?.  is  paid  for  'the  newe  dexe 
where  we  rede  the  lessons,'  and  in  1582-3  for  'the  dex  (?  deck)  over  the 
pulpit  6s.  8d.,'  and  'an  yron  to  hang  up  the  dex  with  4?.  6d.,'  and  in  1588-9 
'for  making  a  text  (sic)  in  the  deske  for  the  minister  to  lay  his  boke.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  or  four  references  to  the  Sanctus 
Bell,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use.  In  1568  there  is  an  entry  of 
a  board  for  'a  boxe  of  ye  saunte  bell,  84.,'  and  id,  'to  lenthen  the  saunte 
bell  rope.'  In  1567-8,  and  again  in  1573-4,  there  are  entries  relating  to 
the  same  bell,  which  was  no  doubt  over  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave.] 

In  1567-8  a  paper  book  is  provided  for  the  '  Regestrynge  yn  of  the 
holy  loffe  gathering,'  and  in  the  previous  year  it  will  be  observed  that  I2d, 
is  paid  for  'howselynge  breads  to  the  Church.'  There  are  of  course  several 
references  to  the  provision  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  for  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  the  large  quantities  consumed  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  striking.  The 
quantities  and  prices  are  not  always  given,  but  in  1567-8  two  quarts  are 
entered  as  costing  8s. ;  and  in  1569-70  7  pyntes  cost  is.  id.  only,  and  5 
pints  cost  $d.  only.  Again  in  1573-4  two  pyntes  of  wyne  cost  ?>d., 
and  in  1585-6  a  quart  cost  8d.  At  times  one  penny  a  pint  seems  to 
have  been  paid,  at  others  2d.  And  when  we  find  that  the  charge  for 
the  Bread  and  wyne  for  the  whole  year  was  24$.  (and  in  1591-2  it  was 
$2s.  8^,),  there  must  have  been  either  very  frequent  administrations,  or 
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very   large   numbers  of  communicants,   unless    indeed    the   German  custom 
came  in  of  taking  a  full  draft  from  the  Chalice. 

[There  are  entries  of  many  matters  of  general  interest,  but  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  during  the  incumbency  of  Hugh  Holland  is  the 
entry  under  the  year  1583-4  : — 

"  Item  layed  forthe  in  going  to  Burfield  to  the  cunnyng  woman  for  to  make 
enquire  for  the  comunione  clothe  and  the  two  outhr  clothes  that  were  loste  out 
of  the  Church,  i6</."] 


§   17.     The  Incumbency  of  Thomas  Tovey,  c.  1593 — 1617. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tovey,  the  next  vicar,  came  to  Thatcham  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Fuller  took  possession  of  Chamberhouse.  The  exact  date  of 
his  appointment  to  the  vicarage  does  not  appear,  but  his  name  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  in  the  church  register  for  1593,  when  his  daughter,  Grace 
Tovey,  was  baptized  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  been  resident 
at  Thatcham  for  some  time  previously  to  that  event.  He  may  possibly  have 
been  induced  to  come  there  by  the  Rev.  John  Heardsman,  of  Hampstead 
Norris,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  well  known  at  Thatcham,  and  had  himself 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  parish  in  various  ways.  By  his  will  dated  in 
1594  he  gave  an  annuity  of  61.  charged  upon  his  tenement  in  Thatcham, 
called  "  the  George,"  for  the  benefit  of  four  poor  persons  at  Thatcham,  to 
be  selected  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Edward  Tomson  was  curate  of  Thatcham  ;  his  burial  on  10  February, 
1596,  is  recorded  in  the  church  register,  as  is  also  that  of  his  daughter 
Agnes,  who  predeceased  him  and  was  buried  there  on  the  previous  4th 
of  January. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  resident  squire  of  Thatcham.  Mr.  Francis 
Winchcombe,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  lived  at  his  manor-house  at  Bucklebury  ; 
and  although  the  occupiers  of  the  Henwick  and  Colthorp  estates  were  men 
of  some  local  influence,  they  did  not  fill  the  same  position  socially  as 
Mr.  Fuller,  the  gifted  and  learned  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn.  As  both  he  and 
the  vicar  came  into  the  parish  at  about  the  same  period,  their  families 
growing  up  together,  so  they  both  ended  their  days  there  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other — the  vicar  in  1617,  by  resignation  of  his  office  in  the 
previous  year  (when  Mr.  Ralph  Fawconer  was  instituted  p),  and  the  squire 
of  Chamberhouse  by  death  in  1619. 

Mr.  Fuller  maintained  strong  puritan  views,  and  he  probably  exercised 
an  influence  on  the  inhabitants ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  leader 
at  Thatcham,  both  in  religious  and  social  matters.  We  see  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  parish  meetings,  and  whether  the  subjects  under  discussion 
were  connected  with  the  services  of  the  church  or  the  administration  of  the 
charities,  his  active  mind  was  constantly  suggesting  alterations,  having  for 

P  Reg.  Abbot  (1616),  fol.  3. 
S  2 
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their  object  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  A  man  of  such  pronounced 
opinions,  living  in  the  eventful  times  preceding  the  Commonwealth,  could  not 
fail  to  make  enemies ;  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Fuller  got  into  trouble  for  his  zeal 
in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good  cause  q.  His  honesty  of  purpose  did  not  even 
allow  him  to  spare  his  friend,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  against  whom  he  seems 
to  have  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  poor  a  claim  for  thirteen  years'  arrears 
of  rent  of  parish  lands  occupied  by  him  since  1593,  and  which  he  insisted 
should  be  paid.  The  memorandum  on  this  subject  in  his  own  handwriting 
is  still  kept  with  the  parish  documents r. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Communion,  at  Mr.  Fuller's  investigation 
rules  were  formulated  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  May,  1608,  prescribing  the 
sums  to  be  contributed  by  the  parishioners  according  to  their  status  or  ability 
towards  the  amount  expended  for  providing  bread  and  wine.  The  following 
entry  on  the  subject  appears  in  the  churchwardens'  account-book : — 

"  Memorand.  It  is  agreed  by  the  consente  of  the  parishioners  the  first  of  Maye, 
1608,  all  that  are  communicants  shall  paye  towardes  brede  and  wine,  viz.,  everie 
parischioner  or  householde  shall  paye  six  pence  a  pece  and  everie  servaunt  ob.  [£</.], 
for  which  servaunt  everie  Mr.  shall  paye,  except  those  that  are  knowne  to  be  verie 
pore  by  the  judgment  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  and  other  hedd  or  fower  of 
the  cheef  of  the  parishe  or  churchemen  ".  Ita  est.  Nich".  ffuller. 

Thomas  Tovye,  vicar.  Roger  Blackon. 

J .  Wynchcombe  •$•  Robert  Knight. 

Jhon  Goddard.  John  7"  fibster  his  mark. 

Ra.  Bolton  ^jg.  Richard  Core. 

Johne  Bradleaye,  Thomas  "J"  Evered  his  mark. 

John  Pawle.  J0hn  ¥  Iremonger  his  mark." 

Vencent  Knight  X  his  marke. 

Giles  71^  Emans  his  mark. 

Another  reform  in  the  management  of  the  parish  affairs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fuller,  was  in  reference  to  the  custom  that  had  previously  existed  for  the 
churchwardens  to  grant  leases  of  parish  property  at  their  own  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  discretion.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  record  in  the  church- 
wardens' book  that  at  a  vestry  meeting,  "  It  is  consented  and  agreed  by  the 
whole  Parishe  the  xvijth  daye  of  Maye,  1607,  that  no  churchwardens  shall 
demise  or  lett  by  lease,  &c.,  the  church  land  w'hout  the  severall  consent  of 
the  parishioners." 

This  resolution  is  signed  by  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  name 
of  the  vicar  does  not  appear,  which  is  significant !  Possibly  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
were  being  unduly  assailed  by  the  vote  recorded  at  this  meeting. 

Besides  Mr.  Heardsman  another  of  Mr.  Tovey's  relations  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  matters  relating  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  This  was 

1  See  the  notice   of   him  in  the   Chapter  on          s  The  words  "for  which  servaunt  everk  Mr, 
Chamberhouse  Manor.  shall  paye  "  are  interlined. 

r  See  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLVII. 
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Judge  Tomlyns,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  In  1614, 
the  vicar's  daughter,  Grace,  whose  birth  has  already  been  recorded,  was 
married  in  Thatcham  Church  to  Richard  Tomlyns,  then  a  barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  became  afterwards,  1640',  Recorder  of  Newbury,  and 
in  1649"  a  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
he,  too,  like  his  father-in-law,  had,  later  in  life,  neglected  to  pay  some 
money  due  to  the  parish  authorities.  The  amount  was  6ol.,  being  ten 
years'  arrears  of  the  annuity  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Heardsman, 
and  charged  upon  the  property  at  Thatcham  (then  estimated  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  4O/.),  to  which  Baron  Tomlyns v,  who  appears  to  have  been 
related  to  him,  now  claimed  to  be  absolutely  entitled.  An  inquisition 
under  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  was  held  at  Speen  in  1652,  and  the 
Commissioners  made  a  decree  thereon  ;  but  Baron  Tomlyns  took  exception 
to  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  payment  of  the  arrears  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  in  1652  instituted  a  suit  against  him,  which  he  at  first  de- 
fended :  but  in  the  following  year  he  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  com- 
promise with  George  Mundy,  then  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  others,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  pay  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  Church  $61.,  and  to  discharge 
the  annuity  of  61.  in  future.  This  agreement,  together  with  the  copies  of 
the  Chancery  Proceedings,  are  kept  with  the  parish  documents  *. 

Other  members  of  the  Tomlyns'  family  appear  to  have  been  connected 
with  Thatcham,  probably  through  Mr.  Tovey  the  vicar,  or  Mr.  Heardsman, 
namely :  John,  son  of  Edward  Tomlyns,  "  Gent,"  who  was  christened  at 
Thatcham  in  1613,  the  year  before  the  marriage  of  Grace  Tovey  with 
Richard  Tomlyns ;  and  their  daughter,  Grace  Tomlyns,  who  was  christened 
at  Thatcham  on  the  1st  February,  1616^. 

But  to  return  to  incidents  more  connected  with  the  parish  history.  It  was 
during  the  period  of  Mr.  Tovey's  incumbency,  and  probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  that  an  inquisition  under  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  was 
held  in  1599,  as  to  the  grant  made  previously  to  that  date  for  the  poor  of 
Thatcham  by  John  Winchcombe  of  Bucklebury,  the  benefit  of  which  had  never 
been  received  by  them.  Mr,  Winchcombe  had  desired  that  his  son  and  heir  on 
his  coming  of  age  should  assure  a  certain  yearly  rent-charge  of  3/.  i$s.  ^d, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham  ;  this  he  had  failed  to  do,  and 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  attained  his  majority.  The  enquiry, 
which  was  held  at  Newbury,  seems  to  have  resulted  in  John  Winchcombe's 
son  and  heir,  Francis,  subsequently  executing  a  deed  (dated  in  1605),  by 
which  he  conveyed  to  Thomas  Tovey  and  ten  other  persons  a  certain  mes- 
suage in  Cheap  Street,  Newbury,  upon  trust  to  apply  the  annual  rent,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  i6/.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thatcham  poor,  in  such 
manner,  the  deed  goes  on  to  say,  as  by  the  discretion  of  the  said  Thomas 

'  Money's  History  of  Newbury,  p.  556.  Foss'  Livet  of  the  Jiidgts,   Vol.  VI.,  pp.   495, 

u  Foss'  Lives  of  the  Judges.  496. 

"  See  account  of  Baron  Tomlyns'  proceedings          /  The  name  of  another  Thomas  Tovey,  possibly 

iu  Chapters  on  the  Charities  r'  Heardsman's  gift.  a    relative    of   the  vicar's,   occurs  in  the  parish. 

*  For  some   account   of    Baron    Tomlyns,   see  register  as  buried  1612, 
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Tovey  and  the  ten  other  trustees  they  shall  think  most  convenient,  "  To 
thend  that  the  same  poor  people  should  alwayes  give  thanks  unto  Ahnighti 
God  in  movinge  the  hartes  of  the  said  John  Winchcombe  and  Frauncis  Winch- 
combe  to  bestowe  such  a  good  benefitt  uppon  them,  and  praye  unto  God 
duringe  the  lives  of  the  children  and  allyance  of  the  said  John  Winchcombe 
to  blesse  and  guide  them  with  His  Holy  Spiritt  and  to  prosper  in  all  theire 
wayes,  and  alsoe  to  inspire  the  hartes  of  others  to  followe  theire  charitable 
example  in  that  behalfeV 

This  explanatory  clause,  though  remarkable,  from  its  appearance  in 
a  purely  legal  transfer  of  property,  is  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  sub- 
sequent deed  dated  22  January,  2  Charles  I.  [1627],  being  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Bonython,  then  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  ten  other  persons  therein 
named  as  new  trustees  of  Mr.  Winchcombe's  charity.  The  language  used 
in  framing  the  clause  shews  the  religious  feeling  by  which  the  guardians  of 
the  benefaction  were  still  influenced  ;  and  although  Mr.  Fuller's  name  does 
not  appear  as  one  of  the  original  trustees,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
was  he  who  suggested,  and  indeed  composed,  this  addition  to  the  trust 
deed. 

The  interests  of  the  poor  people  were  thus  not  only  protected,  but  indeed 
considerably  benefitted  by  the  proceedings  taken  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  Tovey, 
at  Mr.  Fuller's  instigation.  A  full  account  of  this  benefaction,  and  of  the 
subsequent  deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees,  appears  in  the  chapter  on 
Thatcham  Charities*. 

Some  improvement  in  the  management  of  church  property  also  took 
place  during  this  period.  In  1608  the  first  of  the  terriers  was  prepared  of 
the  glebe  land,  profits  and  tithes  belonging  to  the  vicarage  at  that  date ;  it 
comprises  the  vicarage  house  and  offices,  certain  closes  of  land  particularly 
specified,  the  tithes  of  certain  closes,  rights  of  "common  for  ix  kyne  and 
a  bull  to  goe  depasture  and  feed  in  certaine  commons  called  the  lea  more, 
the  borne,  and  Widmead,  and  the  goinge  of  ^  hogge  in  the  said  more;"  also 
"two  loads  of  strawe  paid  yerlie  owt  of  the  parsonage  ;"  and  other  matters, 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  and  set  out  there.  The  terrier,  which  is  dated  the 
6th  January,  1608,  is  signed  by  Thomas  Tovey,  the  vicar,  and  by  Richard 
Cox,  and  John  Lawrence,  most  likely  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being  b. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  of  serious  import  occurring  at  Thatcham 
during  Mr.  Tovey's  incumbency  which  should  be  noticed.  The  plague  raged 
there  as  in  most  other  places  during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  are  some  touching  references  to  this  subject  in  the  church  registers  ; 
many  deaths  in  the  parish  resulted  from  it ;  in  some  cases  the  bodies  were 
obliged  to  be  buried  near  at  hand  in  unconsecrated  ground  :  one  victim,  John 
Tull,  in  his  orchard  at  Midgham  ;  another,  Maud  Hodges,  on  Crookharn 

z  Thatcham  Documents.  of  the  three  subsequent  terriers   relating    to   the 

a  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports.     See  Chap-  Church    property   at    Thatcham,   will    be    found 

'ter  on  the  Thatcham  Charities.  in  the  Appendices  Nos.  XLVIII.,  LII.,  LIII., 

b  A  copy  of  this  document,  as  well  as  of  each  and  LV. 
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Heath,  and  so  on.  Many  others  were,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Tovey,  buried  at 
Brimpton,  where  also,  with  his  consent,  some  of  the  christenings  of  infants  from 
Thatcham  parish  took  place0. 

[The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  shew  a  state  of  things  very  similar  to 
what  existed  under  the  previous  incumbency.  The  repairs  of  the  Church 
were  attended  to,  as  in  1606-7,  the  'cess'  for  repairing  and  new  whiting 
the  church  amounted  to  £ig  $s.  cd.,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  incumbency 
there  is  a  notice  of  a  rate  of  £9  8s.  6d.  for  repairs.  Incidentally  should 
be  noted  the  items  expended  in  1606-7  in  putting,  up  the  '  King's  Arms.' 
In  1604-5  they  sold  the  old  pulpit,  and  in  1608-9  they  moved  the  desk  ; 
in  1610  there  is  charged  to  the  parish  an  expenditure  upon  '  the  pece  of 
tymber  set  over  Mr.  Fuller's  seat,'  which  it  would  be  thought  he  might  have 
defrayed  himself.  In  1614-15  a  rail  is  made  to  the  pulpit,  probably  the 
new  one.  As  to  the  Bells,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a  year  in  which 
there  is  no  expenditure  on  them,  quite  independently  of  the  '  dringes  '  (drinks) 
for  the  ringers  on  various  occasions. 

There  are  expenses  for  a  new  Service-book  in  1592-3,  again  in  1604-5  ! 
and  in  1598-9  for  a  new  Bible,  the  bringing  of  which  from  London  cost  2Od. 
Also  entries  at  different  times  for  books  of  Articles,  Injunctions,  Constitutions, 
and  'Order  about  fasting.'  In  1595-6  a  new  communion  cloth,  apparently  in 
the  place  of  the  one  mentioned  the  previous  year,  referred  to  in  the  item  '  for 
washing  the  cloth  which  I  (the  Church  Warden)  lent.'  In  1605-6  a  kneeling 
'matt'  is  provided  for  the  Communion  Table,  and  in  1594-5  *-he  channging  (?) 
of  the  Comunion  cupp '  and  for  '  newe  vernjshinge  the  old  kever '  cost 
i$s.  8*/.  In  1602-3,  'White  the  glasse  man '  is  paid  iod.  for  '  an  hower  glasse,' 
and  Humphry  for  an  iron  that  the  hower  glasse  standeth  in,  2od.  Another 
hour-glass  is  purchased  in  1608-9.  It  may  be  also  noticed  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Wine  for  the  Holy  Communion  is  even  greater  than  before.  In  1592-3 
it  is  33^.  iod-;  in  1593-4,  34$-.  8d.,  with  2s.  for  the  Bread;  and  in  1594-5, 
including  the  Bread,  36^.  iod.] 

§   18.     The  Incumbency  of  Richard  Fawconer,  1616 — 1622. 

Previously  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Tovey d  in  1617  his  health  had  been 
failing:  his  last  signature  to  the  churchwardens'  accounts  appears  in  1615. 
In  the  following  year  he  must  have  resigned  his  vicarage,  for  on  the  4th 
April,  1616,  Ralph  Fawconer,  Bachelor  of  Theology,  was  on  the  nomination 
of  Francis  Winchcombe,  the  patron,  instituted  to  the  living.  The  church- 
wardens' accounts  were  from  this  time  audited  by  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr. 
Fawconer,  the  signature  of  the  former  being  now  written  before  that  of 
the  vicar,  in  reverse  order  from  that  appearing  in  Mr.  Tovey's  time.  Parish 

«  Thatch^m  Church  Registers.  and  that  in  the  same  year  Joan,  the  daughter  of 

d  Of  the  descendants  of  Thomas   Tovey,  the  Thomas  Tovey  (perhaps  another  of  the   vicar's 

vicar,  besides  his  daughter  Grace,  who  had  mar-  sons)   was   christened    there.     Of    the    issue    of 

ried  Richard  Tomlyns,   it   appears   that    Henry  Nicholas   Fuller    some   further    account  will    hp 

Tovey  (possibly  one  of  the  vicar's  sons)  was  mar-  found  in  the  chapter  on  Chambeihouse. 
ried  at  Thatcham  church  in  1636  to  Jane  Parr ; 
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affairs  seem  to  have  been  managed  principally  by  these  two  gentlemen  until 
Mr.  Fuller's  death  in  1619.  For  some  time  before  this,  however,  the  question 
of  the  church  expenses  had  become  somewhat  involved,  and  much  trouble 
and  ill-feeling  in  the  parish  were  caused  in  consequence.  The  application 
of  the  surplus  rents  from  Loundye's  charity  to  repairing  the  church  had 
been  discontinued  by  resolution  of  the  inhabitants,  as  already  noticed, 
so  that  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  collections  and  rates  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church,  and  the  recasting  of  the  bells.  These  sources  of  income  were 
after  a  time  insufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  and  moreover  disputes  arose  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  tithings  and  thropps  in  the  parish,  particularly 
those  of  Greenham  and  Midgham,  as  to  the  proportions  they  should  each 
contribute  towards  the  rates  to  be  levied. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  dilapidations  became  worse,  controversies 
ensued,  and  ultimately  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  authorities  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  against  the  churchwardens,  who  were  called  upon  to  appear 
both  at  Oxford  and  Salisbury. 

Rates  had  been  resorted  to  so  far  back  as  the  year  1606,  and  again  in 
1615  ;  a  collection  was  made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  "for  a  Whitsonne  ale  "  in 
1617,  and  rates  were  levied  in  1619  and  1620.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Fawconer 
himself  contributed  i/.  towards  the  bells,  and  Mr.  Fuller's  son,  Sir  Nicholas 
Fuller,  $s. ;  while  two  other  individuals,  John  Winchcombe  and  Gyles  Tulle, 
contributed  at  various  times  2os.  each — the  former  "  towards  the  reparations 
of  the  church,"  and  the  latter  "towards  the  lawe  charges." 

During  1620  also  two  suggestive  payments  were  made,  one  on  the 
church  account  "for  a  writ  against  the  churchwardens,  2s. ;  and  the  other, 
on  the  account  of  Loundye's  Almshouse,  is  entered  as  "  paid  Mr.  Gayre  for 
a  writt  2s.  8d." 

On  2  September,  1621,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  reference 
to  the  management  of  Loundye's  Almshouse,  of  which  the  following 
memorandum,  entered  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  is  a  record:  ''Septem- 
ber the  2nd  anno  domini  1621.  It  is  put  ....  that  the  church  rents  shall- 
be  wholy  imployed  towards  the  reparacons  of  the  church  from  this  time 
forwards."  Amongst  the  several  signatures  to  this  memorandum  are  William 
Sotwell,  J.  Wynchcombe,  Roger  Knight,  Tho.  Gayer  (probably  an  attorney), 
Ralph  Fawconer,  Giles  Tull,  and  others. 

The  disputes,  however,  still  continued,  and  in  1622  a  suit  was  commenced 
in  the  bishop's  court  at  the  instance  of  Midgham  tithing  against  the  church- 
wardens of  Thatcham,  in  reference  to  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  Midgham  tithing, 
and  as  to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Midgham  and  Greenham 
to  have  the  bells  of  the  mother  church  rung  or  tolled  on  the  occasion  of 
marriages  or  deaths  of  parishioners  residing  within  those  tithings.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved  by  the  several  parties  interested  to 
refer  all  matters  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Dr.  John  Bowles,  then  dean 
of  Salisbury.  The  inhabitants  of  each  tithing  elected  deputies  to  attend 
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before  him  to  represent  their  respective  interests.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  those  so  elected  :  for  the  tithing  of  Awberie  Streete,  Robert  Bassett ; 
for  the  Parsonage  tithing,  Giles  Hatt ;  for  the  tithing  of  Henwick,  John 
Winchcombe,  esq.,  and  Vincent  Knight ;  for  the  lorde's  tithing,  Nicholas 
Hunt ;  for  Richard  Goddard's  tithing,  Richard  Carter ;  for  '  Cowld  Throppc  ' 
tithing,  William  Waller  ;  for  Greenham  tithing,  William  Sotwell  and  Roger 
Knight,  esq. ;  for  the  tithing  of  Thatcham,  John  Bradley  and  Roger  Pigeon  ; 
and  for  Midgham  tithing,  John  Bird  and  Peter  Hawkins. 

The  record  states  that  the  inhabitants 

"  did  give  allowaunce  to  whatsoever  the  saide  parties  soe  elected  should  assent  unto 
for  the  saide  severall  thrupps,  or  the  saide  Mr.  Doctor  Bowles  should  sett  downe 
or  appoint." 

And  it  is  further  recorded 

"  that  the  saide  Doctor  Bowles  did  ....  under  his  hand  aad  scale  sett  down  his 
award  or  order  in  manner  and  forme  hereafter  following." 

This  award  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix*1,  commencing,  Be  it  knowne 
unto  all  men  by  theis  presents  that  I,  John  Bowles,  Deane  of  Salisburye,  &c.,  &c. 

The  dean's  award,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  all  the  parties,  some 
of  whom  refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  The  principal  objectors  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lord's  tithing  and  the  village  and  tithing  of  Thatcham, 
especially  their  representatives,  Mr.  Hunt  and  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Pigeon. 
They  in  fact  disputed  its  legality,  and  in  order  to  support  their  contention 
alleged  that  they  had  inot  given  their  consent  to  the  reference  to  arbitration, 
and  they  positively  refused  to  perform  the  award  made  by  the  dean. 

This  led  to  further  complications,  and  much  dissatisfaction  was  caused 
at  Thatcham  in  consequence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  tithing  and  the  lord's 
tithing,  who  were  the  parties  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  Dean's 
award,  were  supported  by  the  vicar,  Mr.  Fawconer,  and  if  so  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  would  naturally  be  objectionable  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  render  him  liable  to  their  censure.  As  to  this  no  positive  statement 
has  been  found,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  dean's  award,  viz.  on  the  3ist  May,  1622,  Mr.  Fawconer  was  de- 
prived of  his  living  by  the  bishop6,  who  the  same  day,  on  the  presenta- 

d  See  Appendix  No.  XLIX.  (p.  117,  col.  i).  but  in  the  Synod  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  least 

•  John  Davenant,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1621 —  advanced,  and  acted,  with  his  English  colleagues, 

1641),  by  whom  Ralph  Fawconer,  vicar  of  Thatc-  as  a  moderating  influence.      Apart  from  this  he 

ham,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  is  described  in  is  best  known  to  posterity  as   uncle   to   Thomas 

the  review  of  his  Life  by  Morris  Fuller,  B.D.  (see  Fuller.     The  bishop   was  not   one  of  those   who 

the  Spectator,  29  January,   1898),  as  having  pre-  neglected  his  own  household.     It  would  be  harsh 

viously  been    "Lady   Margaret  Professor  of  Di-  to  call  him  a  nepotist,  for  he  leaves  the  impression 

vinity  at  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  English  dele-  that   he  would  not  have  bestowed  his  patronage 

gates  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.      His  position  in  on  an  unworthy  person.     Mr.  Fuller  has  expended 

theology   was   that   of  a   moderate   Calvinist,    as  abundance  of  pains  in  putting  together  the  record 

'moderation'  was  reckoned  in  those  days.     We  of  his  '  Life  and  Writings.' " 
should  nowadays  consider  his  doctrine  to  be  '  high,' 
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tion  of  Henry  Winchcombe  the  patron,  instituted   Robert  Bonithon  to  the 
vicarage '. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  Mr.  Fawconer  lived  for  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards,  and  was  doubtless  respected  at  Thatcham.  Thomas  Faw- 
coner (probably  his  son)  was  married  at  Thatcham  Church  in  1624  to  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  William  Sotwell,  the  influential  resident  squire  of  Green- 
ham  (and  it  will  be  observed  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  for  1626-7  that 
6s.  &d.  is  received  of  '  Mr.  Fawconer  of  Greenham  '  for  his  child's  grave). 
Mr.  Fawconer  himself  was  buried  at  Thatcham  in  1651. 

§  19.  The  Incumbency  of  Robert  Bonython,  1622 — 1646. 

The  incumbency  of  Robert  Bonython  began  under  somewhat  adverse 
circumstances,  with  these  complicated  law  proceedings  hanging  over  the 
parish,  and  lasting  for  nearly  ten  years,  as  will  be  seen. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
those  residing  at  Thatcham,  to  be  bound  by  the  award,  the  churchwardens 
were  obliged  to  continue  the  work  of  keeping  the  church  in  a  state  of  repair6, 
but  the  question  as  to  the  proportions  to  be  borne  by  each  tithing  still  re- 
mained unsettled.  Possibly  it  was  hoped  that  recourse  might  be  had  to 
to  the  surplus  rents  of  Loundye's  charity,  but  to  this  objection  was  taken. 

Nearly  two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Dean's  award  was  given, 
and  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Matters  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  at  Thatcham  that  it  became  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  that  the  rights,  of  the  several 
parties  might  be  determined,  and  the  performance  of  their  liabilities  enforced. 

Accordingly  on  12  November,  1623,  John  Bird  and  Peter  Hawkins, 
who  had  represented  the  tithing  of  Midgham  before  the  dean,  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  against  Messrs.  Bradley,  Hunt,  Pigeon,  Bassett,  Hatt, 
Winchcombe,  Vincent  Knight,  Carter,  Waller,  Sotwell,  and  Roger  Knight. 
The  bill  alleged  that  the  "  parish  of  Thatcham  had  theretofore  had  a  greate 
stocke  and  much  money  by  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed  persons 
so  that  there  was  no  need  to  leavie  any  taxes  upon  the  poore  inhabitants 
for  and  towardes  the  Parish  Church  of  Thacham  aforesaide,"  &c. 

Then  followed  a  recital  of  the  reference  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
arbitration  of  Dr.  Bowles  before  mentioned — a  statement  containing  the 
purport  of  his  award — and  the  bill  "further  shewed  that  the  saide  defendants 
Nicholas  Hunt,  John  Bradley,  Roger  Pigeon,  and  moste  of  the  parties  so 
as  aforesaide  elected  and  appointed  for  the  saide  villages  and  Tithings  were 
present  and  gave  allowaunce  and  consent  thereunto.  But  soe  it  was  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  ....  had  refused  to  performe  the  said  award,  &c." 

*  Reg.  Davenant,  1622,  fol.  14.  early  series  of  accounts  closes,  viz.,  on  the  l6th 

B  The  Church   Wardens'   Accounts   during  his  of  October,   1630,  it   is  agreed   to   make  a   rate 

incumbency  shew  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  of  £21   "as  the  parish  church  of  Thacham  [has 

spent  upon  the  Bells,  but  very  few  items  refer  gr]owne    into   great    decay  and    doth    need    re- 

to   Church  repairs.      Just,   however,    before  this  paracons." 


To  face  p.  139. 
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The  Chapel  at  Midgham,  rebuilt  1714. 

Taken  down  1868. 
From  an  old  print,  c.  1805. 


See  p   139. 


The  New  Church  of  Midgham,  built  1869. 
From  a  photograph  tnken  in  1897. 


See  p.  171. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  parties  to  the  suit  were  directed,  before 
the  enquiry  was  gone  into,  to  give  their  written  consent  to  abide  by  the 
determination  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  them 
respectively,  and  thus  any  breach  on  their  part  of  the  performance  of  the  order 
or  decree  that  might  be  made  would  amount  to  a  contempt  of  court.  The 
document  they  had  to  sign  is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  and  begins — 

"Wee  the  inhabitants  of  the  severall  tithings  hereunder  written  being  the  whole 
number  of  tithings  or  hamletts  within  the  saide  parish  doe  hereby  signifie,  &c.  h" 

The  names  specified  above  of  persons  representing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  tithings  are  not  the  same  as  of  those  elected  to  appear  on  their 
behalf  at  the  enquiry  instituted  before  the  dean.  Several  additional  names 
were  inserted,  amongst  them  being  Robert  Bonithon,  the  vicar,  while  some 
of  those  included  in  the  former  list  were  omitted  altogether. 

The  consent  was  signed  by  all  the  parties,  and  the  commissioners 
on  the  28th  May,  7  Charles  I.  (1631),  after  due  deliberation,  and  after 
referring  to  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  having  been  obtained  as  above, 
proceeded  to  "hereby  order,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,"  &c. 

On  comparing  the  several  sums  directed  by  the  decree  to  be  paid  with 
those  specified  in  the  award  of  the  dean,  some  slight  differences  in  the 
amounts  will  be  noticed,  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Midgham  tithing 
being  I/,  less,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  tithing  IDJ.  more,  than  the 
sums  originally  directed  to  be  paid  by  those  bodies  respectively.  Thus  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  turmoil  this  unfortunate  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end. 

But  to  return  to  the  account  of  the  vicars :  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Bonython,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Fawconer,  came  from  Cornwall,  and 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1 596,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years ' ;  so  that  he 
would  have  been  43  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Thatcham.  How  long  he  continued  to  be  vicar  does  not  appear,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  alive  in  1641,  when  his  son  Robert  is  stated  to  have 
matriculated  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  is  then  described  as 
"  son  of  Robert  Bonython,  clerk,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  Berks."  From  this  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  father  had  recently  married  when  he  came  to 
Thatcham  in  1622,  and  that  Robert  was  born  in  the  following  year. 

The  long  continued  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Chancery 
Courts  did  not  constitute  the  only  feature  to  be  noted,  for  it  was  during 
his  incumbency  also,  viz.  in  1633,  that  THE  CHAPEL  AT  MlDGHAM 
(apparently  just  rebuilt)  and  the  chapel  yard  there  were  consecrated  j. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  his  death  or  of  his  resignation  of  the 
vicarage,  and  he  may  possibly  have  resided  at  Thatcham  until  1646,  when 
the  first  account  of  the  next  vicar  appears. 

h  A  full  copy  of  this  Chancery  Decree  will  be  rebuilt  by  John  Hillarsdon,  lord  of  the  manor,  in 

found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.  The  passage  1714-  The  new  Church,  erected  at  some  little 

here  noted  is  on  p.  119,  col.  I,  line  6.  distance  from  the  old  Chapel,  was  consecrated  in 

1  See  Alumni  Oxoniensts,  by  Joseph  Foster,  November,  1869.  See  views  both  of  Chapel  and 

1500—1714.  Church  on  Plate  VIII.  (opposite).  See  also  p- 

i  Reg.  Davenant,  1633.    [The  Chapel  was  again  171.] 

T  2 
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§  20.     The  Incumbencies  of  John  Lucas,  Clement  Paman,  George  Mundy, 
and  Thomas   Voisey,  1646 — 1662. 

For  a  period  of  sixty-five  years  from  1622,  no  record  of  the  institution 
of  a  vicar  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  appears  amongst  the  registers  at 
Salisbury,  although  there  were  at  least  five  different  incumbents  in  charge 
of  the  parish  during  that  interval. 

In  the  latter  part  of  those  disturbed  times  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
was  ignored,  and  appointments  to  livings  were  made  at  Whitehall  by 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  by  whom  also 
were  assumed  and  exercised  the  right  of  judgment  on  questions  of  doctrine, 
and  the  power  of  exercising  discipline  over  the  clergy,  and  increasing  their 
stipends  when  thought  necessary. 

The  course  adopted  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  incumbent  before 
giving  him  institution  and  induction  appears  to  have  been  to  require: — 

1.  A  certificate   that   the   intended   incumbent   had  taken  the   National 
Covenant. 

2.  Ditto,  from  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  him. 

3.  Ditto,  from   the   neighbouring   or   other   ministers   or   the    assembly 
of  Divines  testifying  to  his  fitness.     The  order  was  then  given  by  the  Lords 
under  the  hand  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 

In  1646,  JOHN  LUCAS,  M.A.,  was  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  James 
Fiennes  and  Mr.  William  Sprige,  the  patrons  at  that  date,  presented  to  the 
living  ;  the  record  states  that  it  had  become  void  by  the  death  of  the  last 
incumbent.  The  Lords  thereupon  made  an  order  for  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Lucas  in  the  words  following  : — 

"  12  February,  1646.     22  Charles  I. 

Ordered  that  Dr.  Aylettk  or  his  lawful  deputy  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
upon  sight  of  this  order  to  give  institution  and  induction  unto  John  Lucas,  Master 
of  Arts,  to  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  in  the  county  of  Berks,  void  by  the  death  of  the 
last  incumbent,  salvo  jure  cujuscumque  ;  the  said  Mr.  Lucas  taking  the  National  League 
and  Covenant,  and  producing  his  presentation  thereunto  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  James  Fiennes  Esqre,  and  Mr.  William  Sprige,  Gentlemen  (sic),  Patrons  pro  hac  vice" 

No  mention  of  Mr.  Lucas'  name  has  been  found  either  in  the  bishop's 
registers  at  Salisbury  or  in  the  church  registers,  the  churchwardens'  accounts, 
or  any  of  the  parish  records  at  Thatcham.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  he 
went  to  Thatcham  shortly  after  his  appointment ;  and  there  is  evidence  that 
he  remained  for  two  years  as  the  vicar.  In  1648  he  gave  up  his  cure,  and 
the  patrons — Mr.  George  Miller  and  others,  trustees  of  Henry  Winchcombe, 
then  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years — having  presented  Mr.  CLEMENT 

k  Robert    Aylett,    LL.D.,   was    a    Master   in  12    February,    1648-9,   and  he  appears  to  have 

Chancery  from  13  to  24  Charles  I.,  1637  to  1649  sworn  in  and  inducted  a  very  large  number  of  the 

(Foss*  Judges,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  403).    He  was  sworn  Clergy  (Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords). 
in  as  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on 
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PAMAN,  M.A.,  to  the  living,  the  following  order  was  made  by  the  House 
of  Lords : — 

"4th  May,  1648.     24  Charles  I. 

Ordered  that  Dr.  Heath1  give  institution  and  induction  unto  Clem.  Paman,  Master 
of  Arts,  to  the  rectory  of  Thacham  cum  capellis  de  Gernham,  Middiam  and  Croockham, 
thereunto  annexed  in  the  county  of  Berks,  void  by  the  cession  of  Lucas  Clarke,  the 
last  incumbent  there,  salvo  jure  cujuscumque :  George  Miller,  esq.,  and  others  Patrons." 

The  notification  that  the  living  had  become  "  void  by  the  cession  of 
Lucas,  clarke,  the  last  incumbent  there,"  shews  that  that  gentlemen  did  not 
desire  to  remain  longer  in  the  parish,  which,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  a  matter 
for  surprise  when  the  disturbed  state  of  church  matters  in  the  parish  and 
the  country  generally  at  this  time  is  remembered.  The  king's  authority  had 
been  set  at  naught,  and  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians  were  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clement  Paman  as  vicar  of  Thatcham,  he 
met  with  great  opposition  from  some  of  the  parishioners,  so  much  so,  that 
his  right  to  the  vicarage  was  actually  disputed,  and  forcible  possession  of 
the  pulpit  obtained  by  some  of  the  more  daring  of  the  malcontents. 

Shortly  after  being  instituted  Mr.  Paman  had  gone  into  Suffolk  to 
remove  his  books,  preparatory  to  bringing  them  to  Thatcham.  During  his 
absence  he  was  taken  ill  and  detained  in  Suffolk,  whereupon  one  John 
Vicars,  who  was  apparently  vicar  of  Rushcombe,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
endeavour  to  take  possession  of  the  church  and  vicarage  of  Thatcham,  al- 
leging that  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  right  to  choose  their  minister  was 
vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Having  succeeded  in  persuading 
some  of  the  parishioners  of  Thatcham  to  adopt  this  view  in  his  favour,  he 
actually  retained  forcible  possession  of  the  pulpit  for  several  Sundays,  and 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  vicarage  house,  in  which  he  installed  himself, 
thus  preventing  a  Mr.  '  ffalkner ' m  (whom  Mr.  Paman  had  asked  to  officiate 
in  his  absence)  from  doing  duty  for  the  vicar. 

In  consequence  of  this  disturbance  an  application  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Mr.  Paman's  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  made  by 
Samuel  Watkins,  who  was  probably  the  local  agent  of  the  patrons  (as  appears 
by  his  certificate  to  the  pedigree  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe's  family "),  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

"Samuel  Watkins  maketh  oath  that — 

"  whereas  one  Mr.  Clement  Paman,  Master  of  Arts,  hath  beene  lately  presented  to  the 
Church  of  Thacham,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  by  George  Miller,  Esq.,  and  others  the 
undoubted  patrons  thereof,  and  sence  as  this  deponent  hath  heard  hath  been  Instituted 

i  Thomas    Heath,   LL.D.,   was    a    Master    in  of  his  office  twenty-six  years  previously,  as  already 

Chancery  from  16  to  21  Charles  I.  (Foss'  Judges,  mentioned. 

Vol.  VI.,  p.  215).  »  Bodl.  Berks  Visitations,  1676  ;  Clarke  MSS., 

»  This  gentleman   (notwithstanding   the  slight  Top.  c.  iii.  p.  151  ;    Winchcombe  pedigree,  Ap- 

difference  in  spelling  his  name)  was  probably  the  pendix  No.  L. 
former  vicar  of  Thatcham,  who  had  been  deprived 
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and  Inducted  into  the  same,  who  being  gonne  into  Suffolk  to  remove  his  bookes,  to 
the  intent  he  might  reside  in  Thacham  aforsd,  hath  been  deteyned  there  by  reason  of 
sickness  as  he  hath  signified  by  a  letter,  for  the  space  of  six  weekes  or  thereabouts, 
during  whose  absence  one  John  Vicars  doth  indeavor  wthout  any  right  to  possesse 
himselfe  of  the  sd  church  and  vicarage  perswading  the  meaner  sorte  of  the  parishe 
consisting  for  the  most  parte  in  Inde  keepers  and  Alehouse  •keepers  that  by  ordinance 
of  Parliament  the  parishoners  of  every  parishe  have  power  to  choose  theire  owne 
pastor ;  and  having  gott  many  of  their  hands  to  this  his  pretended  ellection  hath 
sundry  Lords  Dayes  by  violence  possessed  himselfe  of  the  pulpitt  in  the  sd  church 
keeping  one  Mr.  ffalkner  (whom  the  sd  Mr.  Paman  had  intreated  to  officiate  in  his 
absence)  out  of  the  pulpitt,  and  lately  hath  procured  some  of  the  meaner  sorte  of  the 
sd  parish  by  violence  to  force  open  the  dore  of  the  sd  vicaradge  house  and  put  him  into 
the  possession  of  the  same  where  he  now  remaines.  Further  this  deponent  saith,  that 
the  sd  Mr.  Vicars  is  a  frequenter  of  Inns  and  Alehouses,  and  from  day  to  day  spends 
greate  parte  of  his  tyme  in  drinking  and  takinge  to  bawl,  by  wch  meanes  he  hath 
procured  the  frienship  of  many  of  the  meaner  and  worser  sorte  of  the  said  parishe,  ffew 
of  the  better  or  more  godly  sorte  regarding  him  or  appearinge  for  him.  Besides  the 
sd  deponent  sayes  he  hath  a  charge  of  his  owne  att  a  place  called  Ruscom,  which 
hath  beene  wholly  neglected  during  his  residence  att  Thacham  aforesd  without  pro- 
curing any  to  officiate  for  him  in  his  absence  theire. 

Samuell  Watkins, 

Jur.  20  Junij,  1648. 
John  Page, 
Nathaniell  Hyde," 

The  original  affidavit  is  filed  amongst  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords  °. 

An  account  of  the  disturbances  was  then  forwarded  to  the  authorities 
in  London,  from  whom  after  some  time  a  letter  was  received  by  the  resident 
magistrates,  Mr.  Humfry  Dolman  and  Mr.  Roger  Knight,  both  well  known 
and  actively  engaged  at  Thatcham  at  this  time,  directing  them  to  take  steps 
for  placing  Mr.  Paman  in  possession  of  the  church  and  vicarage. 

The  course  they  pursued  for  effecting  this   object    is  fully  explained  in 
their  letter  of  July  10  to  the  authorities  in  London,  Sir  Francis  Pile  and  Sir 
John  Trever,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  p  : — 
"  Much  honoured  gentlemen, 

In  obedience  to  your  letter  we  have  used  our  best  indeavour  for  the  selling  of 
Mr.  Paman  in  the  Church  of  Thatcham,  and  in  the  vicaridge  house.  We  did  yesterdaye 
accompanie  Mr.  Paman  to  ye  church  in  the  morninge  by  8  of  the  clocke,  att  wch  tyme 
we  founde  Mr.  Vicars  in  the  readinge  pewe,  there  beinge  almost  none  of  the  parish 
then  att  church  save  some  fewe  that  were  ringinge  of  the  sermon  bell.  We  acquainted 
Mr.  Vicars  wth  the  cause  of  our  cominge  thether,  and  used  the  best  perswations  we 
could  to  him  to  suffer  Mr.  Pawman  to  preach,  but  he  utterlie  refused  it.  There- 
uppon  Mr.  Pawman  did  shewe  him  his  Institution  and  Induction  and  did  reade  it  to 
him,  to  wh  he  answered  he  must  appeale  to  another  Judge  and  said  that  he  was 
resolved  to  preach  twice  that  daye,  and  that  he  would  keepe  possession  of  the 

o  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Report  VII.,  App.,  p.  3/a.  ?  Ibid. 
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vicaridge  howse  as  longe  as  he  coulde,  but  neither  shewed  us  or  toulde  us  by  what 
title  he  did  houlde  it.  And  because  we  would  not  make  any  disturbance  in  the 
church  we  left  him  for  that  tyme.  But  being  desirous  to  have  a  more  perfitt 
answere  from  him,  we  repayred  to  him  this  present  daye  and  had  further  speach 
wth  him  at  the-  vicaridge  howse  aboute  this  matter,  but  we  could  have  no  other 
answere  from  him  but  that  he  woulde  have  the  possession  of  the  vicaridge  untill  it 
were  adjudged  wch  had  the  best  right  of  Mr.  Pawman  or  he.  Thus  much  we  have 
thought  fitt  to  present  unto  you,  humblie  desiringe  you  that  you  will  be  pleased,  in 
your  wisdome  to  finde  some  spedie  waye  to  compose  these  differences  for  the  peace 
and  contentm'  of  this  distracted  parish,  wcl!  will  verie  much  oblige  us  to  continue 
as  we  are,  Gentlemen,  Your  must  humble  servants, 

Thacham  this  loth  Humf:  Dolman 

of  July,  1648.  Roger  Knight. 

[Indorsed]  To  our  much  honoured  friendes  Sr  ffrancis  Pile,  Baronett,  and  Sr  John 
Trever,  Knight,  these  present  Jn  London." 

•  It  would  appear  that  Mr,  Paman  went  in  person  to  London  with  the 
magistrates'  report  of  what  they  had  done  ;  and  that  on  presenting  it  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  he  was  required  to  make  an  affidavit  in 
support  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter,  which  he  accordingly  did 
four  days  later,  on  July  14.  The  affidavit  was  sworn  before  Dr.  Aylett,  the 
Commissioner  who  had  instituted  and  inducted  John  Lucas,  the  previous 
vicar  of  Thatcham.  It  is  filed  with  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  I,  Robert q  Paman,  doe  make  oath  that  I  was  present  at  both  the  meetings  and 
conferences  in  this  letter  mentioned  and  I  doe  know  the  substance  of  the  letter  to 
be  true.  Rob*.  Paman,  Jurat.  14°  July,  1648. 

Rob*.  Aylett." 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  July  18,  the  House  made  the  following  order : — 

"Upon  reading  the  affidavit  of  Samuel  Watkins  :  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  John 
Vicars  shall  be  attached  by  the  Gentleman  Usher,  and  brought  before  the  Lords  to 
answer  his  contempt  upon  the  said  affidavit r." 

No  further  information  has  been  obtained  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Vicars,  who  doubtless  gave  up  the  contest,  and  left  Mr.  Paman  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Thatcham  church  and  vicarage. 

His  stay  there,  however,  was  but  brief,  certainly  not  more  than  five 
years,  perhaps  not  so  long  ;  for  we  find  in  one  of  the  parish  documents, 
dated  7th  July,  1653,  that  GEORGE  MUNDY  was  the  vicar  at  that  date8. 

The  latest  mention  of  Mr.  Paman,  some  years  after  his  departure  from 
Thatcham,  occurs  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic.  It  is  a  cer- 
tificate dated  2ist  August,  1660,  by  Dr.  Henry  Hall  and  three  others  of 

1  It  would  seem  that  either  Robert  is  a  mistake          r  Journals  of  the   House  of  Lords,   Vol.    X., 

for  Clement,  the  vicar's  name,  or  else  this  Robert  p.  283,  iSJuly,  1648. 

Paman  must  have  been  a  son  or  other  near  relative          *  See  Chapter  on  Thatcham   Charities    as   to 

of  the  vicar's,  who  had  been  present  at  the  magis-  John  Heardsman's  gift, 
trates"  interviews  with  Mr.  Vicars. 
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his  loyalty,  piety,  and  orthodoxy  ;  together  with  a  note  in  his  favour  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury*.  This  testimonial,  which  was  given  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  then  in  force,  shews  that  Mr.  Paman  was  a  man  of  good 
repute,  according  to  the  views  of  the  authorities  at  that  period. 

When  or  by  whom  Mr.  Mundy  was  appointed  has  not  transpired,  nor 
has  any  other  notice  of  him  been  found  either  amongst  the  registers  at  Salis- 
bury or  the  records  of  the  parish. 

The  parish  document  of  July  7,  1653,  above  noted,  is  an  agreement 
between  Baron  Tomlyns  and  George  Mundy,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  others, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  chancery  suit  instituted  against  the  Baron" 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  to  recover  ten  years'  arrears  of  an  annuity 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham  by  the  will  of  John  Heardsman, 
dated  ist  April,  1594,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 

During  Mr.  Mundy 's  incumbency,  or  more  probably  immediately  on  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  the  subject  of  an  increase  being  made  in  the 
vicar's  stipend  was  under  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  books 
relating  to  the  Augmentation  of  Livings  at  Lambeth,  the  following  memo- 
randum occurs : — 

"Dr.  Burge — Mr.  Lawrence  Steele  certifying  that  £120  a  yeare  pd  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  of  Nov.  18,  1656,  I  certify  (q)  it  to  be  y"  sume  due  of  me  in  y'  order 
menconed  to  Dr.  Burge,  and  it  is  allow'd  z." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  fifteen  parishes  in  different  counties,  each  one 
having  "  8/."  set  opposite  to  it,  and  in  this  list  Thatcham  appears. 

In  the  same  books,  under  date  February,  1657,  is  the  following  : — 

"Thatcham,  ffebr.  n,  1657. 

F.  5.  Ordered  that  the  yearely  sum  of  Twenty  pounds  be  granted  for  increase  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister  of  Thatcham,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  And  that  the  same 
bee  from  time  to  time  paid  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Voyce,  minister  of  Thatcham  aforesaid, 
approved  by  the  Commissrs  for  approbacon  of  publique  preachers :  To  hold  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  continue  minister  there  or  further  order,  which  we  humbly  certify  to  his 
Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Counsell. 

Jo.  Thorowgood.     Edw.  Cressett.     Ri.  Sydenham. 
Jo.  Pocock.     Rd.  HalK" 

This  is  the  earliest  intimation  we  have  of  Mr.  THOMAS  VoiSEY,  the 
next  minister  at  Thatcham,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Mundy,  and  although  at  this 
date  his  appointment  had  not  been  actually  made  or  confirmed,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  then  performing  the  duties  of  vicar,  and  had  applied  for 
additional  remuneration,  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  extent  of  2O/.  per 
annum,  being  an  increase  in  his  favour  beyond  the  8/.  per  annum  increase 
granted  in  the  previous  year. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,          *  Augmentation    of   Livings,   Vol.  985,  p.  44 
1660—1661.  o  See  also  ante,  p.  133.       (Lamb.  Pal.).  T  Ibid.,  Vol.  10x54,  P-  88. 
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Three  months  later  we  find  his  nomination  and  appointment  as  vicar 
of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Voisey  was  born  at  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Calamy  to  have  been  "  a  very  fervent,  lively,  moving  preacher, 
and  had  a  surprising  fulness  and  accuracy  in  prayer.  He  had  great  boldness 
in  reproving  sin,  which  in  one  instance  cost  him  dear.  A  neighbouring 
gentleman  thinking  himself  affronted,  made  him  feel  his  resentment.  He 
was  apprehended  for  the  North  Country  plot  and  committed  to  Reading  jail 
for  high  treason.  Being  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial  at  Reading  Assizes, 
four  of  his  countrymen  appeared  to  testify  that  instead  of  plotting  in  the 
north  he  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  in  the  west.  The  news 
of  their  coming  hindered  his  enemies  from  bringing  on  the  trial.  The 
witnesses  against  him  were  overheard  in  the  Court  discoursing  of  the  several 
sums  of  money  they  had  received  for  the  good  service  they  were  to  have 
done.  From  Reading  he  was  moved  to  Windsor  Castle.  After  fifteen 
months'  imprisonment,  Sir  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Clifford,  whose  fellow 
collegiate  Mr.  Voisey  had  been,  accidentally  hearing  of  his  hard  case  at 
the  secretary's  office,  procured  his  release.  Being  at  liberty,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  preaching  as  he  had  opportunity2." 

He  is  mentioned  also  in  Dr.  Calamy's  account  of  the  2,000  ministers 
ejected  from  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  we  obtain  no  information  as  to  his 
family  history.  It  has  been  supposed  he  may  have  been  related  to  John 
Voisey,  Bishop  of  Exeter  a. 

From  the  records  connected  with  his  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of 
Thatcham  we  get  an  insight  into  the  course  pursued  by  the  patron  and  the 
proposed  vicar,  and  the  mode  adopted  by  the  authorities  at  this  period  for 
confirming  appointments  to  livings.  A  presentation  or  nomination  was  made 
by  the  patron  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord 
Protector  (to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  approving  public  preachers), 
in  favour  of  the  intended  minister,  which  was  supported  by  a  certificate 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  adjoining  parishes  as  to  his  fitness.  The  Com- 
missioners on  being  satisfied  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  nominee,  thereupon 
signified  their  approbation  of  the  appointment,  and  an  order  for  the  admission 
of  the  minister  was  made  accordingly. 

In  Mr.  Voisey's  case  the  presentation  was  exhibited  on  the  loth  April, 
1657,  by  "George  Miller,  gent.,  guardian  to  Henry  Winchcomb,  esq.,  the 
patron,  and  certificates  from  Ben  Woodbridge,  Jo.  Clarke  of  Hungerford,  Jo. 
Jeanes  of  West  Ilsley,  Lau.  Smith  of  Bradfeild,  Wm.  Thornhill  ;"  and  on  the 
2Oth  May  following  Mr.  Voisey  was  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham. 

1  Nonconformist  Memorial,  Vol.  I.,  p.  295.  hands  in  1551.     His  successor  was  Miles  Cover- 

*  From  the  account  of  John  Veysey  or  Voysey,  dale,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  3Oth  of  August, 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  we  1537. 

learn  he  was  consecrated  6th  November,  1519,  and  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Coverdale  was 
was  accounted  the  best  courtier  in  the  king's  ejected,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1553, 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  com-  Bishop  Voysey  was  re-instated.  He  died  on  the 
motion  arose  on  the  change  of  religion,  and  23rd  October,  1554,  in  his  manor-house  of  More- 
Bishop  Voysey  resigned  the  see  into  the  king's  place  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  there  buried. 

U 
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In  the  next  year  the  following  order  of  the  Council  of  State  appears  : — 
"Council,  22  April,  1658. 

"  The  following  Augmentations  advised  by  the  Trustees  for  maintenance 
of  ministers  approved."  Then  follow  the  names  of  eighteen  places  where 
the  living  was  to  be  augmented,  and  amongst  them  for  Berks  is,  "  Thatcham 
20/."  The  list  is  noted  as  "Approved  by  the  Protector,  i  Mayb." 

In  accordance  with  this  we  find  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  books : — 

"Thatcham.     May  20th,  1658. 

"  H.  9.  Ordered  that  the  yearly  sume  of  Twenty  pounds  be  granted  to  and  for 
increase  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Minister  of  Thatcham  in  the  County  of  Berks,  his 
Highnesse  and  Cowncell  having  approved  thereof,  and  that  the  same  bee  from  time 
to  time  paid  unto  Mr.  Thomas  Voyse,  minister  of  Thatcham  aforesaid,  approved 
by  the  Commissioners  for  approbacon  of  publique  preachers :  To  hold  for  such  time 
as  hee  shall  continue  Minister  there,  or  further  order  of  these  Trustees.  And  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Steele,  Treasurer,  doe  pay  the  same  accordingly  to  bee  accounted  from 

the  25th  of  March  last. 

Edward  Cresset. — Jo.  Pocock. — Jo.  Humfrey. 

Ri.  Sydenham. — Richard  Young0." 

Two  years  later,  during  Mr.  Voisey's  residence  at  Thatcham,  a  circum- 
stance transpired  which  brought  to  light  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with 
Cornelius  Holland,  who  had  taken  part  in  giving  judgment  on  Charles  I. 
Holland  was  indebted  in  a  sum  of  i5o/.  to  Mr.  Voisey,  who,  fearing  that  he 
might  lose  his  money  in  consequence  of  the  regicide's  liability  to  forfeiture 
of  all  his  property,  presented  a  petition  to  Charles  II.  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
1660,  praying  that  some  relief  might  be  afforded  him d.  This  petition  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Combe  (to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted)  addressed  to  Mr.  Walker6,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  matters,  desiring  directions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  matter. 
His  decision,  however,  does  not  appear,  and  there  is  nothing  to  shew  whether 
Mr.  Voisey  ever  recovered  his  debt.  Cornelius  Holland  had  been  member 
of  Parliament  for  New  Windsor*. 

Mr.  Voisey's  connection  and  monetary  transaction  with  Cornelius  Holland 
may  perhaps  indicate  a  close  intimacy  between  them  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  vicar  of  Thatcham  was  identified  with  the  party  who 
so  strongly  opposed  the  prerogatives  of  the  late  King.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  was  not  unwilling,  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
to  appeal  to  his  clemency  in  order  to  recover  the  money  alleged  to  be  due  to 
him  from  one  who  had  been  partly  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the  King's 
father. 

b  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  in  October,  1660,  by  Sir  Thomas  Woodcock,  for 

1657-8,  p.  374.  a  lease  of  the  house  in  Windsor,  late  Cornelius 

0  Augmentation  of  Livings,  Vol.  995,  p.  210.  Holland's.     His   presence  was  required  there  as 

d  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Report  VII.,  Commander  of  the  foot  regiments  under  Lord 

p.  u8b.  Mordaunt. — Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 

«  Ibid.,  p.  I04b,  Series,  1660—1661,  p.  340. 

f  Another  petition  was  presented  to  the  King 
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North  View  of  Thatcham  Church. 
From  :in  old  print,  c.  1805. 


See  pp.  172—175. 


North-west  View  of  Thatcham  Church. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  1897. 


See  pp.  172—175. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
THE  VICARS   OF  THATCHAM,    1662—1889. 

§  21.     The  Incumbency  of  Bartholomew  Springett,  1662 — 1687. 

MR.  VOISEY  suffered  much  during  his  incumbency  at  Thatcham,  as 
appears  from  Dr.  Calamy's  account  of  him  already  quoted.  After  being 
discharged  from  prison,  he  did  not  resume  his  functions  at  Thatcham  ;  in 
fact  Dr.  Calamy  states  that  he  was  ejected  from  the  living  in  1662.  A  new 
vicar  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  Mr.  Voisey  went  back  into  Devonshire, 
and  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace  &. 

Mr.  Voisey's  successor,  who  was  appointed  on  his  ejection  from  the 
living,  was  Bartholomew  Springett.  No  record  of  his  institution  has  been 
found  either  at  Salisbury  or  at  Thatcham,  but  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  parish  documents. 

In  a  deed  dated  20  January,  1663,  which  was  a  conveyance  to  fifteen 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  (of  whom  Mr.  Springett  was  one),  he  is 
described  as  being  then  the  vicar  h. 

Unlike  his  immediate  predecessors,  Mr.  Springett  held  the  living  for 
the  long  period  of  25  years,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  change  from  the 
unrest  and  turmoil  of  recent  times  was  at  length  beginning  to  be  felt  at 
Thatcham. 

An  inspection  of  the  registers  and  other  records  during  the  four  last 
incumbencies  suggests  at  once  that  parish  affairs  had  been  very  indifferently 
attended  to  ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
proper  ecclesiastical  supervision  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  authority 

K  We   find  in  the   Calendar  of  State  Papers,  stayed   from   March   to    Michaelmas    last,    often 

Domestic   Series,    1663 — 1664,   pp.    496,    497,   a  visiting  the  city,  and  that  on  his  leaving  she  went 

certificate,   dated   the    27th    February,    1664,    by  part  of  the  way  to  Newborough  with  him.     With 

John  Butler,  Mayor  of  Exeter,  stating  that  note  of  attestation   by   Lord   Lovelace   and  four 

"John  Hornabrook  and  Herbert  Griffin,  both  of  others." 

Exeter,  have  deposed   before  him  that  Thomas          Dr.  Calamy  further  states  that  "his  excessive 

Voysey,    sometime    minister    of   Thatcham,    co.  labours  at  Plymouth  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 

Berks,  now  resident   at    Newborough,   came   to  which  he  died  in  1668." 
Newton  Abbot's  12  miles  distant  at  the  instance          h  Thatcham  Documents,  20  January,  1663. 
of  his  mother  Marg.  Bullie,  resident  there,  and 

U  2 
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of  the  bishops  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  enactments  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  on  Mr.  Springett's  appointment  to  the  living  shortly  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  an  improvement  took  place.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  and  archdeacons  was  re-established ;  periodical  visitations  were 
held  ;  enquiries  were  instituted  into  the  various  subjects  demanding  attention  ; 
and  orders  were  made  thereon. 

The  presentments  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  made 
annually  to  the  archdeacon  of  Berks  begin  in  1666,  the  year  before  bishop 
Seth  Ward  was  elected  to  Salisbury ;  those  to  the  bishop,  made  at  his 
triennial  visitations,  date  from  1671.  The  former  are  deposited  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  the  latter  in  the  bishop's  registry  at  Salisbury. 

Many  matters  of  interest  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  parish  are 
comprised  in  these  presentments,  matters  of  omission  and  commission  in 
reference  to  discipline  or  government  which  were  required  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  to  be  brought  under  the  bishop's  notice.  For  instance,  the  earliest 
presentment  made  to  the  bishop  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God. 

Seth  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Feb.  17,  1671. 

The  presentment  of  Bartholomew  Springett,  vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Tacham  in 
the  Countie  of  Berks,  and  Thomas  Readell  Churchwarden  of  the  sayed  parish.  We 
present  Andrew  Pike  of  Tacham  aforesaid  for  not  receiuinge  The  Holy  Sacrament 
for  the  space  of  one  yeare  and  an  halfe  last  past. 

B.  Springett,  Vic. 

Thomas  Readell. 

Churchwording. 


The  following  are  also  specimens  of  the  reports  made  to  the  bishop 
in  the  churchwardens'  own  words,  namely,  That  the  Mother  Church  had 
been  a  long  time  out  of  repair ;  that  the  Minister  was  of  good  fame  and 
reputation,  and  diligent;  that  the  parish  clerk  lacketh  schools;  as  to 
"hospitalls,  physitians,  Chyrurgions,  and  midwives;"  for  not  coming  to 
church  in  time  of  Divine  service ;  "  for  making  a  disturbance  in  our 
church  in  time  of  Divine  Service ; "  "  omnia  bene  ; "  "  that  two  of  the  pin- 
nacles of  or  Tower  are  out  of  repaire,  being  blown  down  in  the  late  great 
storm ; "  that  the  churchyard  is  out  of  repaire  for  want  of  Turn  Stiles ; 
"  William  Coombes  for  not  paying  his  Midgham  church  rate ; "  various 
women  are  named  for  having  bastard  children. 

In  some  of  the  cases  orders  of  the  bishop's  court  are  made,  and  if  the 
offenders,  after  being  warned,  did  not  make  satisfaction,  the  law  was  put 
in  force  against  them. 

Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  the  diocese  from  1667  to  1688,  is  reputed 
to  have  been  both  diligent  and  methodical,  as  well  as  anxious  to  know  the 
real  condition  of  his  diocese.  He  prepared  a  volume  styled  "  Notitiae  Diocesis 
Sarum,"  containing  useful  memoranda  of  all  that  concerned  his  clergy,  in 
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which  was  entered  a  list  of  all  the  livings,  as  also  the  names  of  the  incumbents, 
with  their  several  qualifications  as  to  conformity  or  non-conformity,  learning 
or  ignorance,  peaceable  or  contentious  conversation,  orthodox  or  heretical 
opinions,  good  or  scandalous  lives. 

It  is,  however,  stated  of  him  that  he  carried  out  in  all  their  rigour  not 
only  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  also  the  various  penal 
Acts  passed  just  before  his  episcopate  against  various  bodies  of  Non- 
conformists'. 

In  1668  the  Commons  believing  that  under  colour  of  easing  the  Presby- 
terians the  King  intended  to  obtain  a  general  indulgence  for  all  Non- 
conformists, including  the  Roman  Catholics,  presented  an  address  praying 
him  to  enforce  the  laws  against  conventicles,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
against  all  unlawful  assemblies  of  papists  and  non-conformists  k. 

In  1669  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  (Seth  Ward)  prepared  "an  account  of 
the  number  and  proportions  of  Popish  Recusants,  Obstinate  Separatists,  and 
Conformist  inhabitants  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  under  the  jurisdiction 
immediate  of  the  bishop  of  Sarum,"  a  copy  of  which  is  kept  at  Lambeth1. 
In  that  account,  at  folio  258,  the  following  statement  appears  : — 

"  Archidiaconatus  Berks. — Decanatus  Newbury. 
Parishes.  Ministers.          Popish  Recusants.     Separatists.     Inhabitants. 

V.  Thacham.      Barth.          \  05  18  0865." 

Springbatt.J 

In  the  Register  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  under  date  n  September, 
1673,  there  is  a  record  of  the  receipt  from  the  vicar  and  Churchwardens  of 
Thatcham  of  a. certificate  by  them  that  the  parish  church  was  "very  much 
growne  out  of  repaire,"  and  required  to  have  the  former  timely  provisions 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  its  restoration  carried  into  effect.  After 
fully  reciting  the  order  made  by  Lord  Coventry  in  that  behalf  in  1631,35 
to  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  several  tithings,  which  it  would 
seem  had  not  even  at  this  late  date  been  paid,  the  presentment  prayed  that 
the  several  sums  of  money  specified  in  the  decree  might  be  collected  and 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens  before  the  loth  of  the  following 
month  of  October,  and  that  the  archdeacon  would  subscribe  their  certificate, 
or  make  such  order  as  he  should  think  fit  in  the  matter  m. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  now 
invoked  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  made  forty-two  years  previously. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Berks  at  this  time  was  John  Sharp.  He  held  that 
office  from  1672  to  1689,  when  he  was  elected  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1691  he  became  Archbishop  of  York.  He  seems  to  have  given  directions 


'  Diocesan  History  of  Salisbury,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  '  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MSS.,  No.  639,  fol. 

Jones,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  p.  238.  252,  et  seq. 

k  See  House  of  Lords'  Reports,  Domestic  m  See  the  presentment  in  the  Appendix,  No. 

Series.  LI. 
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for  the  repair  of  the  church,  for  in  the  following  year,  1674,  the  churchwardens 
reported  to  him, — "All  things  well  and  the  church  in  a  way  of  repairinge." 

In  1675,  however,  the  monies  due  from  several  inhabitants  for  their 
shares  of  the  church  expenses  not  having  been  paid,  the  following  presentment 
was  made  to  the  archdeacon  : — 

"  Berkes  ;         Wthin  The  Deanery  of  Newbery. 

"Thacham.  The  present"1'  of  the  Church  Wardenes  of  the  Parish  aforesaid 
made  at  the  Visitacion  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Sharpe  Archdeacon  of  Berks, 
held  at  Abingdon  on  the  nth  day  of  April,  1675. 

"We  present  Thomas  Smith  of  Hartshill  in  the  parish  of  Thacham,  Gent,  for  hies 
Tax'and  dues  To  the  Church,  in  the  whole  us.  gd.  Thomas  Powill  alias  Kent  of 
Coldash,  Gent.,  for  hies  Tax  to  the  Church  being  8.r.  $d. ; — Thomas  Hunt  of  Colthrop 
in  the  sd  parish,  ffelmonger,  25.  8d.  ; — Hugh  Winbolt  of  Shaw  is.  for  Lands  hee  holds 
in  the  Parish  of  Thacham ; — fferdinando  Tull  of  Midgham,  $s.  and  Jodn  Buy  of  Reading, 
6d.  for  a  peice  of  Land  lying  in  the  Parish  of  Thacham  aforesd  for  their  severall 
dues  above  written. 

Peeter  Harding,  Churchwarden. 
12°  Maij,  1675." 

And  in  1676  the  churchwardens  presented  as  follows  : — 

"Thacham.  The  Presentment  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Thacham  at  the 
Vesetation  of  the  Arch  Deacon  in  the  Deanery  of  Newbery  in  the  County  of  Berks, 
holden of  Aprill,  1676. 

Imprimis  The  Church  is  in  good  repayr. 

It.     Wee  present  Thomas  Powell  alias  Kent,  Gent,  for  not  paying  his  £    s.   d. 

tax  -  o     8     i 

It.     Wee  present  Thomas  Hunt  of  Coldrup  for  not  paying  towards  ye 

repare  of  ye  church  028 

It.     Wee  present  John  Bay  of  Reading  for  ye  same  006 

It.     Wee  present  Gyles  Pocock  of  Chadelworth,  Gent.,  for  the  same      -  008 

It.     Wee  present  fferdenando  Tull  of  Midgham  o     2     i\ 

It.     Wee  present  John  Wickince  for  yc  same    -  024 

It.     Wee  present  John  Jidden  004^ 
•                ***•**•• 

Peeter  Harding.  ~| 

„ ,        ,  „..  Church 

Edward  Giles. 

Wardens." 
John  Read.        ) 

Another  instance  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  Bishop  Ward  may  be 
seen  in  the  special  enquiries  he  caused  to  be  made  as  to  every  parish  through- 
out his  diocese.  Returns  were  required  to  be  made  by  the  churchwardens 
as  to  the  state  of  the  church,  the  church  furniture,  and  other  property  of  the 
church,  including  the  tithe  and  glebe  lands ;  also  as  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  incumbent  and  the  parish  clerk  ;  and  as  to  the  schools, 
schoolmasters,  hospitals,  doctors  and  midwives  in  the  parish. 

The    answers  to  the  several  questions  on  these   subjects   by  the  vicar 
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and    Churchwardens   will   be   found    in   the   following  presentment  made  to 
the  bishop  at  his  visitation  at  Newbury  in  1674,  now  kept  at  Salisbury  : — 

"Thacham.  The  presentment  of  the  Minister  and  Churchw :  there  made  and 
exhibited  unto  the  Reverend  ffather  in  God  Seth  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  at  his  Trienniall 
visitacion  held  at  Newberry  the  first  day  of  September,  Anno  Dni.  1674. 

"Inprimis  in  the  sixt  Title  concerning  churches,  chapells'and  the  ffurniture  and 
ornaments  thereunto  belonging,  wee  answer  that  wee  find  nothing  presentable  [savejeing 
that  our  Mother  Church  has  been  a  long  time  out  of  repaire,  but  that  now  wee  are 
reparing  the  same  and  that  it  is  allmost  finished  as  to  the  Roofe  and  outside,  and 
that  it  shall  be  decently  furnished  with  [w]hat  is  necessary  for  the  inside  as  soone  as 
time  will  give  us  leave  and  wee  can  conveniently  doe  it ;  otherwise  wee  find  nothing 
in  the  first  Title  presentable.  To  all  the  other  articles  in  the  second  Title  concerning 
Churchyards,  Chappellyards,  Mousses,  Glebes  and  Tithes  belonging  to  the  Church 
wee  answer  the  same. 

"  Item  to  all  the  articles  concerning  Ministers  .  .  (the  third  Title)  wee  answer  that 
he  is  of  very  good  fame  and  reputacion  and  very  diligent  in  performing  his  duty  in 
every  respect. 

"  Item  to  all  the  articles  in  the  fourth  Title  concerning  Parishioners  we  answer 
the  same,  saving  that  J  .  .  .  Knight  our  Parish  Clerk  lacketh  Schooles  (but  as 
he  sayes  he  is  licensed). 

"  Item  to  all  the  articles  in  the  fitth  Title  concerning  Parish  Clarks  and  Sextons 
wee  answer  the  same. 

"Item  to  all  the  articles  concerning  schooles,  [schoojlmassters,  Hospitalls,  Physitians, 
Chyrurgions,  and  Midwives  wee  answer  the  same. 

"  To  all  the  rest  of  the  Articles  in  the  Book  delivered  to  us  in  charge  (which  we 
have  carefully  [considered  of  and  examined  according  to  the  oaths  which  we  have 
taken  on  that  behalfe)  we  answer  that  wee  find  nothing  presentable  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge. 

B.  Springett,  Vic. 

Peter  Harding.— John  Bryd  [Bird].— John  Read. 
The  mark  of  Edward  E.  Gyles  n." 

During  Mr.  Springett's  incumbency  and  the  episcopacy  of  bishop  Ward, 
the  second  terrier,  dated  November  2,  1677,  of  lands  and  property  pertaining 
to  the  vicarage,  was  prepared.  It  is  deposited  at  Salisbury,  and  a  copy, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  deciphered,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  °. 

In  the  year  1671  we  find  amongst  the  parish  documents  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  apprenticeship  articles  of  Thatcham  boys,  many  of  them 
having  been  educated  at  the  schools  in  the  parish,  particularly  that  known 
as  the  Blue  Coat  School.  The  documents  are  all  signed  by  the  vicar  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  Springett  held  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  till  his  death  in  1687, 
and  was  buried  there.  It  seems  that  three  members  of  his  family  were 

»  Sarum  Bundle  of  Presentments  to  Bishop  for  1674.  °  Appendix  No.  LI  I. 
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married  there  during  his  residence.  In  1676  Mr.  Richard  Hole  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Springett ;  in  1677  Mr.  William  Bramley  married  Miss 
Eleanor  Springett ;  and  in  1684  Mr.  Francis  Springett,  clerk,  married  Miss 
Ursula  Rider. 


§  22.     The  Incumbency  of  John  Cock,  1687 — 1723. 

The  Rev.  John  Cock  succeeded  Mr.  Springett  as  the  next  vicar  of 
Thatcham.  He  was  instituted  by  bishop  Ward  on  the  27th  September, 
1687,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe,  bart.p,  and  held  the 
living  for  thirty-five  years. 

During  this  period — probably  in  1717 — the  church  was  robbed,  and 
several  brasses  were  stolen.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ashmole 
in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,  published  in  1719,  and  re-issued 
in  1736.  The  editor  there  says  that  "several  of  the  monumental  inscriptions 
on  brass  plates,  here  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ashmole,  were  stolen  about  two 
years  since  when  this  church  was  broken  open  and  robbed  : "  and  the  fact 
is  also  recorded  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  MSS.  relating  to  Thatcham  deposited 
at  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which  also  is  a  statement  that  at  the  time 
of  his  visiting  the  church  he  found  a  Book  of  Homilies  and  a  copy  of 
Jewell's  Apology  i. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cock's  coming  to  Thatcham  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  been  recently  married.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  for  1689 
of  the  baptism  of  "  Martha,  daughter  of  Jn°.  Cock,  Clerke,  Vicar  of  Thacham" 
on  3  December  in  that  year ;  and  as  his  wife's  Christian  name  was  Martha, 
it  is  probable  this  was  their  eldest  child. 

The  presentments  made  to  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  by  the  parish 
officers  from  time  to  time  during  the  incumbencies  both  of  Mr.  Cock  and 
of  his  predecessor,  are  not  without  interest,  as  enabling  us  to  observe  the 
nature  of  the  matters  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  how 
the  law  was  brought  to  bear  upon  offenders. 

Thus  in  1683,  when  Mr.  Springett  was  vicar,  Joseph  Parsons  and  Anne 
his  wife,  Richard  Smith  and  Henry  Figgons,  were  reported  to  the  bishop  at 
his  Visitation  court  at  Newbury  on  the  4th  September,  for  not  coming  to 
church  in  time  of  divine  service,  and  for  not  receiving  the  sacrament ;  and 
at  the  same  court  Edward  Wallen,  sen.,  John  Wallen,  sen.,  John  Wallen, 
jun.,  and  Richard  Coges  were  presented  "for  making  a  disturbance  in  or 
church  in  time  of  Diuine  service." 

The  following  application,  though  not  dated,  was  made  by  Mr.  Cock 
to  the  archdeacon  shortly  after  he  came  to  Thatcham.  It  was  made  to 
recover  some  fees  due  to  him,  which  were  improperly  withheld. 

The  record  appears  with  the  churchwardens'  presentments,  and  reads 
thus  :— 

P  Reg.  Ward  1687.  q  Bodl.  Rawlinson  MSS.,  c.  800,  fol.  88. 
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"A  process  for  Vincent  Bourn  of  Henwick  in  ye  parish  of  Thatcham,  for  not 
paying  his  marriage  money,  being  married  by  Mr.  Guy  without  Banns  or  License. 

Jo.  CockV 

His  next  presentment  to  the  archdeacon  was  in  respect  of  arrears  of 
other  dues  payable  to  him  by  one  Edward  Walter,  of  Newbury.  It  is 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  churchwardens'  presentment  in  1690,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"  I  John  Cock,  Vicar  of  Thacham,  doe  present  Edward  Walter  of  Newbery, 
Gardner,  for  not  paying  his  Dues  for  3  yeares,  being  gd. 

John  Cock8." 

A  further  complaint  was  made  by  him  to  the  archdeacon  in  1692,  that 
two  of  the  parishioners  had  been  guilty  of  "  Incontinency  before  marriage, 
and  for  being  married  without  Bans  or  licence  as  I  know.  J.  Cock  '." 

Entries  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of 
other  individuals  residing  within  the  parish,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  church- 
wardens to  see  that  such  cases  were  reported  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
by  whom  in  fact  enquiries  were  made  in  the  form  of  written  or  printed 
questions  on  subjects  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  community  and  the 
church. 

Thse  injunctions  were  not  always  attended  to  by  the  churchwardens. 
For  instance,  when  in  1704  a  violent  storm  damaged  the  church  tower,  which 
remained  unrepaired  for  some  time ;  of  course  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
reported  this  circumstance  to  the  bishop  or  the  archdeacon,  but  their 
presentment  to  the  bishop  at  his  visitation  at  Newbury  in  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year  was  altogether  silent  on  the  subject,  and  they  had 
apparently  no  intention  of  referring  to  it,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  simple  statement  (frequently  made  as  involving  the  least  trouble) 
"  whe  have  nothing  pressentable."  But  it  would  seem  that  on  their  attending 
before  the  bishop's  apparitor  at  Newbury  with  their  report,  that  official 
elicited  from  them  the  fact  of  the  recent  damage  done  to  the  church,  and 
also  that  the  churchyard  fences  were  out  of  repair,  for,  at  the  end  of  the 
short  presentment  quoted  above,  are  added  in  a  different  handwriting  the 
following  words : — 

"  Saveing  that  two  of  the  pinnacles  of  or  Tower  are  out  of  repaire  being  blowne 
downe  in  the  late  great  storm ;  there  is  also  some  Rayles  of  the  Churchyard  out  of 
repaire,  but  wee  cannot  tell  to  whom  it  belongs  to  repaire." 

Thereupon  the  court  made  an  order  for  the  repairs  to  be  done  before 
the  25th  March  next,  and  a  certificate  of  this  being  effected  was  to  be 
lodged  in  the  bishop's  court.  An  entry  at  the  foot  of  the  presentment 
records  this  order: — "Ad  reparandum  ad  vel  citra  festum  Annunnciationis 
proximum  et  ad  cert[ificanndum]  in  ia  [prima]  curia  post." 

r  Bodl.  Churchwardens'  Presentments  to  Archdeacon  of  Berks.  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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The  non-repair  of  the  church  and  of  portions  of  the  church  rails  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  charged  with  such  duties,  had  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time.  In  fact  the  subject  had  been  included  in  the  churchwardens' 
previous  presentment  to  the  archdeacon  at  his  court  at  Newbury  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  and  it  was  also  brought  forward  at  succeeding 
courts. 

In  1705  they  made  the  following  presentment : — 

"  Wee  present  the  whole  Tything  of  Greenham  and  Midgham  for  not  paying 
their  parts  towards  the  repaire  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  Wm.  Smith  of  Greenham 
and  Wm.  Clark  of  Midgham  Chappell  Wardens,  for  not  collecting  and  paying  the  sd 
Taxes. 

"Wee  present  John  Mathews  for  to  repaire  one  pane  (panel)  of  railes  of  the 
Church  mound. 

"  Wee  present  ffolintine  [?  Valentine]  How  alias  Hole  to  repaire  one  pane  of  the 
Church  railes  being  out  of  repaire  u." 

Also  in  1709  is  the  following  entry  : — 

"  Wee  present  part  of  our  Churchyard  mounds  for  being  out  of  repaire,  and  that 
the  same  ought  to  have  been  repaired  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Greenham  y." 

In  1710 : — 

"Wee  present  the  Chapel  Warden  of  Greenham  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham  for 
not  mending  of  2  pannells  of  Rails  which  belongs  to  him  to  mend. 

"  We  have  nothing  else  to  present  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  V 

and  in  1712  : — 

"Wee  present  John  May,  If  he  don't  make  up  his  raile  bellonging  to  the 
churchyard  In  Tenn  Dayes  time  y." 

In  1713,  however,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  the  patron 
and  lived  at  Bucklebury,  the  following  more  favourable  report  was  made  to 
the  Archdeacon : — "  Our  church  and  all  ornaments  thereto  belonging  are 
in  good  repaire." 

During  Mr.  Cock's  incumbency — about  the  year  1703 — another  terrier 
was  made  of  the  glebe  lands,  edifices,  dues,  duties,  with  all  other  prevents 
and  profits  appertaining  to  the  church  of  Thatcham  and  the  chapels  of 
Greenham  and  Midgham.  The  original  of  this  document  is  deposited  with 
the  bishop's  registrar z. 

In  1705  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  ascertain  for  publication  full  particulars  of  the  state  of  the  churches 
throughout  the  country,  and  an  account  of  the  several  benefactions,  and 
of  any  other  matters  in  each  parish  worthy  of  notice,  such  as  tithes, 

n  Bodl.  Churchwardens'  Presentments  to  Arch-          *  Ibid.  *  See  Appendix  No.  LIII. 

deacon  of  Berks.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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augmentation  of  the  living,  dismembering  of  the  church,  library,  yearly  value 
of  vicarage,  patron,  &c.  For  this  purpose  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  and 
sent  to  the  several  incumbents  containing  questions  on  the  subjects  above 
mentioned. 

This  circular  was  in  due  course  received  by  the  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and 
a  reply  was  made  to  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it,  and  also  of  the 
answers  to  the  several  enquiries  which  he  directed  to  be  made : — 

"London  printed  by  Benj.  Motte  for  the  Patentees  1705." 
"  Advertizement. 

"To  the  Revd  the  Minister  of  every  Parochial  Church  or  Chappell  in  England. 
"Reverend  Brother, 

"  There  being  a  Design  form'd  of  publishing  the  present  state  of  parish  churches 
giving  an  account  of  all  Pious  Persons  who  have  been  Benefactors  to  the  Church 
since  the  Reformation ;  together  with  several  other  things  that  are  worthy  to  be 
known  :  You  are  therefore  humbly  desired  to  contribute  your  kind  assistance  to  this 
so  useful  an  undertaking,  by  returning  a  particular  answer  (at  the  bottom,  or  on  the 
back  of  this  Advertizement)  to  such  of  the  following  Queries,  as  the  case  of  your 
Parish,  and  any  neighbour  vacant  Parish  (if  such  there  be)  shall  require." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  queries  contained  in  the  Circular,  together 
with  the  Answers  which  were  made  to  them  : — 


"  Thatcham  in  Berkes." 

1.  Are  the  Tithes,  or  any  part  of  them, 

impropriated,  and  to  whom  ? 

2.  What  part  of  the  Tithes  is  your  church 

or  chappel  endow'd  with  ? 

3.  What  Augmentation    or   other    Bene- 

faction   has    your    Benefice    had, 
when,  and  by  whom  ? 

4.  If  your  Church  or  Chappel  was  found- 

ed   since   the   Reformation,   when, 
and  by  whom  ? 

5.  What  Union  or  Dismembring  (if  any) 

has   been   made   of  your   Church, 
and  by  whom  ? 

6.  What  Library  is  settled  or  settling  in 

your  Parish,  and  by  whom  ? 

7.  If  the  yearly  value  of  your  Rectory, 

Vicarage,  or  Chappelry,  be  under 
3o/.,  how  much  ? 

8.  To  whom  does  the  Advowson,  colla- 

tion, or  donation  of  your  Benefice 
belong  ? 

X   2 


"  Isaac  Chamberlin." 

1.  The  Tyths  are  Impropriated  to  Mr. 

St.  John,  to  Mr.  Hillersden,  to  Mr. 
White  and  to  Mrs.  Bilson. 

2.  The  Church  and  Chapells  annext  are 

endow'd  only  with  small  Tyths. 

3.  No  augmentation  or  Benefaction  has 

y°  Benefice   had   at  any  time,  by 
any. 

4.  Neither  Church  nor  chapells  founded 

since  ye  reformation,  but  all  of  'em 
before. 

5.  No   union  or  dismembring  made   by 

any  y*  we  know  of. 


6.  No  Library  settled. 

7.  The    yearly    value    of   vicarage 

chapells  annext  above  307. 


and 


8.  The  advowson,  collation  and  donation 
belongs  ye  Honorable  Mr.  St.  John. 
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9.  If  it  be  Co-nominal  with  any  other       9.  It  is  not  conominall  with  any  other 

Place,  what  is  the  Note  of  Distinc-  place  we  know  of. 

tion? 
10.  If  it  be  a  Benefice  that  is  not  taken      10.  It  lies  in  ye  Archdeaconry  of  Berks, 

notice  of  in  the  Valor  Benefitiorum,  and  is  taken  notice  of  in  ye   Valor 

pray  express  in  what  Arch-deaconry  Beneficiorum. 

or  Deaconry  it  is. 

"  The  account  you'll  be  pleas'd  to  give  of  these  or  the  like  Particulars  shall 
be  faithfully  apply'd  to  the  service  of  the  Publick.  Pray  take  care  that  what  you 
write  be  at  the  Foot,  or  on  the  Back,  of  this  Advertizement,  and  not  upon  the 
Brief;  and  if  that  Paper  be  too  little,  you  may  affix  more,  and  write  upon't. 

"Any  Notices  relating  to  this  Advertizement,  upon  the  Return  of  the  Briefs, 
will  be  taken  care  of  and  lodg'd  with  William  Hawes,  Bookseller,  at  the  Golden 
Buck  over  against  S.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleetstreet  for  the  Author,  a  Divine  of 
the  Church  of  England." 

The  answers  happen  to  be  written  on  the  back  of  a  printed  Brief,  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
Oxford.  Whether  this  was  considered  an  insufficient  compliance  with  the 
request  prefixed  to  the  questions  (that  the  answers  should  be  written  at  the 
bottom  or  back  of  the  advertisement)  does  not  appear  ;  but  probably  it  was, 
for  at  page  208  of  the  same  volume,  the  several  answers  are  re-copied  in 
the  same  handwriting,  and  on  the  back  of  the  printed  questions. 

The  Circular  letter  and  the  replies  to  it  are  kept  at  Lambeth  Palace*. 
Who  Isaac  Chamberlin  was  does  not  appear,  but  possibly  he  was  the  curate 
in  charge  at  the  time. 

Shortly  after  this  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe  founded  the  school  at 
Thatcham  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School.  The  building  was  the  old 
borough  chapel  built  in  1304,  but  which  had  gone  to  decay  many  years 
previously  to  its  restoration.  Among  the  trustees  are  Henry  St.  John, 
afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  son-in-law  of  the  founder,  John 
Cock,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  Richard  Simeon,  vicar  of  Bucklebury.  Full 
particulars  of  this  school,  and  a  copy  of  the  trust-deed  dated  in  1707,  will 
be  found  in  the  Chapters  on  the  Charities  of  Thatcham. 

The  vicar's  wife  died  in  1710,  and  Mr.  Ashmole,  in  his  account  of 
the  monuments  in  Thatcham  church b  states  that  in  the  church  wall,  on 
the  outside,  on  a  black  marble  monument,  is  an  inscription  to  her  memory  ; 
this  with  others  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix c. 

Mr.  Cock  survived  his  wife  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  Viscount 
Bolingbroke  became  patron  of  the  living d  in  right  of  his  wife  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe.  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
attainder  took  place  in  1715,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Thatcham 

•  Lambeth,  Notitia  Parochialis,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  2,          c  See  Appendix  No.  LX. 
3,  208.  d  Bacon's  Liber  Regis. 

b  Ashmole's   History  and  Antiquities  of  Berk- 
shire. 
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estates  were  sold,  and  Brigadier  -  General  (Richard  Waring,  who  bought 
them,  acquired  also  the  right  of  patronage e. 

About  this  time  also  the  Lansdells  came  to  reside  in  the  parish,  Mr. 
John  Lansdell  having  in  1716  purchased  the  Chamberhouse  estate  from  the 
Pargiter-Fullers,  in  whose  family  that  property  had  remained  for  more  than 
200  years. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Cock's  incumbency  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  marked  by  any  very  noteworthy  event  as  regards  the  church.  His 
name  appears  in  several  of  the  parish  documents  still  in  existence,  including 
leases  of  church  property,  apprenticeship  indentures,  bonds,  &c.  There  is 
a  curious  memorandum  by  him,  indorsed  on  one  of  the  leases  by  the  vicar 
and  churchwardens  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  in  which  he  protests  against  the 
course  adopted  by  the  churchwardens.  The  document  in  question,  dated  10 
March,  1712,  is  a  lease  of  3  roods  3  perches  granted  in  favour  of  George 
Mortimer  at  8s.  a  year.  The  following  is  the  vicar's  indorsement : — 

"  Tho7  they  have  inserted  my  name  in  this  Lease,  yet  it  was  surreptitiously 
obtained  without  my  privity,  for  I  could  have  had  los.  a  yeare." 

One  of  the  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  for  1720  was  Mr.  Clement 
Kent,  the  owner  of  Crookham  manor,  but  his  name  only  appears  for  that 
year*.  Mr.  Kent  was  also,  as  stated  in  the  notes  on  Crookham  manor, 
several  times  M.P.  for  Wallingford  and  Reading.  He  died  25th  December, 
17468. 

Mr.  Cock  died  in  1723,  having  been  vicar  of  Thatcham,  as  already 
stated,  more  than  thirty-five  years. 


§  23.     The  Incumbency  of  Francis  Spackman,  1723 — 1773. 

The  successor  to  the  Rev.  John  Cock  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Spackman, 
who  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Hoadly  on  the  23  March  in  that  year",  on 
the  presentation  of  General  Waring ;  he  remained  vicar  of  Thatcham  for  even 
a  longer  time,  viz.,  for  fifty  years,  — the  longest  incumbency  since  the 
institution  of  the  vicarage.  But  no  very  remarkable  occurrence  affecting 
church  matters  appears  to  have  happened  during  this  period.  The  subject 
of  the  repairs  to  the  church  was  from  time  to  time  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities,  as  also  other  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  parishioners.  Thus  in  1731  Mr.  Spackman  and  the  churchwardens 
presented  to  the  archdeacon  four  persons  named  "for  shaving  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  and  neglecting  the  Public  worship!"  They  also  presented 
"the  Bible,  it  being  not  of  the  last  translation.  Item  we  present  ye  surplice 
out  of  repair '." 

•  Bacon's  lAber  Kegis  h  Rfig    ^^  ^  fo,    ^ 

Sarum,  Churchwardens'  Presentments   to  the  i  Bodl.     Thatcham     Churchwardens'     Present- 

Blsh°P'  I720'  ments  to  Archdeacon. 

f  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.  Top.  Berks,  d.  5 
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One  can  hardly  repress  a  smile  on  finding  that  even  in  those  later 
years  shaving  on  Sundays  was  considered  an  offence,  so  long  did  the  influence 
of  the  Puritans  of  the  previous  century  remain  in  the  country.  It  recalls 
the  well-known  print  representing  the  pious  puritan  hanging  his  cat  on  a 
Monday  for  killing  a  mouse  on  Sunday  ! 

Other  presentments  at  this  time  were  that  turnstiles  were  required  for 
the  churchyard  in  1732;  and  a  charge  was  made  in  1738  against  the  former 
churchwardens  for  not  rendering  their  accounts,  and  that  the  church  windows 
had  lately  been  wilfully  broken  by  persons  unknown,  and  were  still  out  of 
repair.  In  1741  the  churchwardens'  presentment  was  as  follows: — "Wee 
present  the  gates  of  the  church  out  of  Repare,  and  wee  present  the  Prayer 
Book  out  of  Repare.  Wee  have  nothing  ellis  to  presented" 

Five  years  later,  Mr.  Spackman  reported  to  the  archdeacon : — "  I  present 
Tho.  Parker  of  Newbury  for  Insolent  and  abusive  Language.  F.  Spackman1." 

In  1750,  the  churchwardens  state, — "Wee  having  duly  consider'd  our 
Oaths  and  the  Articles  given  us  in  charge,  Do  present  the  church  greatly 
out  of  repair  and  the  Bounderies  of  the  churchyard  likewise  out  of  repair : " 
and  the  following  addition  is  made  by  Mr.  Spackman  : — "  I  present  the  Parish 
Church  of  Thatcham  with  the  Churchyard  Rails  very  much  out  of  Repair,  and 
the  said  Parish  Church,  if  not  Timely  repaired,  must  much  endanger  the 
Lives  of  the  Parishioners  who  attend  on  the  Publick  worship  of  Almighty  God." 

The  articles  referred  to  above  were  now  sent  to  churchwardens  in  a  printed 
form  of  questions,  and  embraced  various  subjects  on  which  they  were  bound 
by  their  oaths  to  furnish  information.  This  explains  the  reason  for  their 
reports  from  time  to  time  of  cases  of  immorality,  and  other  like  matters. 

In  1756  three  women  (named)  were  presented  to  the  bishop  "for  having 
Bastard  children;"  and  in  1764  the  presentment  to  the  archdeacon — rather 
ambiguously  worded — was  as  follows  : — "  We  present  it  appears  some  things 
in  a  Disagreeable  Scituation,  but  hope  to  have  it  settled  very  soon." 

Nothing  has  been  found  to  explain  what  the  "disagreeable  scituation" 
was  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  was  amicably  settled. 


§  24.     The  Incumbency  of  Seth  Thompson,  1773 — 1793- 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Spackman  in  1773,  the  bishop  instituted  Rev.  Seth 
Thompson,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Archer  Croft,  bart,  the  patron  m. 

Sir  Archer  Croft  was  a  grandson  of  General  Waring  (whose  daughter 
Frances  married  Sir  Archer's  father),  and  he  inherited  the  Thatcham  Estates. 
Seth  Thompson  was  the  second  husband  of  Sir  Archer's  sister,  Frances. 
She  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  through  her  mother,  Lady  Croft,  who 

k  Sarum,  Thatcham   Churchwardens'   Present-          m  Reg.  Hume,   1773,  fol.  42;    Bacon's  Libtr 
ments  to  Bishop.  Regis. 

1  Bodl.  Ibid,  to  Archdeacon 
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likewise  succeeded  to  a  large  portion  of  the  income  derived  from  the  Thatcham 
property  of  her  father,  General  Waring". 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  lost  no  time 
upon  coming  to  Thatcham  in  looking  well  into  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 
After  such  a  long  incumbency  as  Mr.  Spackman's,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Thompson  should  find  some  matters  requiring  supervision.  Soon  after 
his  institution  he  took  steps  to  have  the  Blue  Coat  School  re-established,  which, 
as  he  stated  in  the  terrier  prepared  by  him  in  1783,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
"has  been  discontinued  ever  since  the  year  1724  on  account  of  a  lapsed  Trust;" 
and  for  this  purpose  a  Chancery  suit  was  instituted  in  1776°.  He  also  found 
there  was  a  scandal  at  Midgham,  in  consequence  of  former  chapel-wardens 
there  having  for  more  than  ten  years  improperly  detained,  and  appropriated 
to  their  own  use,  the  money  received  by  them  in  respect  of  a  legacy  bequeathed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  widows  of  that  chapelry  not  receiving  parish  relief. 
The  vicar  directed  the  subsequent  chapel-wardens  to  report  the  whole  matter 
to  the  bishop  at  his  visitation,  to  be  held  at  Newbury  on  2ist  June,  1779. 
Their  presentment  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

"We  present  that  a  legacy  of  fourteen  Pounds  was  devised  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Jayes  deceased,  to  be  paid  to  the  Churchwardens  of  this  parish,  and  the  Interest  to 
be  applied  by  them  to  the  uses  directed  by  the  said  will ;  And  that  in  October  in 
the  year  1763  the  sum  of  seven  pounds  was  paid  into  the  Hands  of  George  Forbes, 
and  the  like  sum  of  seven  pounds  was  at  Easter  in  the  same  year  paid  to  Samuel  Wicks, 
who  were  then  Churchwardens  of  this  Parish,  and  who  have  severally  embezzled 
the  same,  and  neglected  or  refused  to  account  and  dispose  of  the  said  sum  of 
fourteen  pounds  and  Interest  thereof,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the  said  Will : 
And  that  the  said  George  Forbes  died  in  March,  1774,  and  that  David  Mitchell  his 
Executor  also  refuses  to  account  for  the  said  sum  of  seven  pounds  and  the  Interest 
thereof.  And  we  present  ourselves  Churchwardens  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"Signed  By  us  the  old  Churchwardens. 

"James  Cox  + 

"  Thomas  King  P." 

Whether  any  further  steps  were  taken  against  the  defaulting  chapel- 
wardens  does  not  appear,  but  seven  years  afterwards  a  report  was  made  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  this  bequest;  and  in  1787 
Mr.  Poyntz,  the  owner  of  the  Midgham  estate,  added  i6/.  to  the  14^.  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Jayes,  and  the  total  annual  income  of  3o/.  was 
subsequently  paid  as  directed  at  Easter  in  each  year  ">. 

In  1783  a  voluminous  terrier  of  the  Vicarage  of  Thatcham  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  compiled  partly  from  the  old  terrier  drawn 
out  during  Mr.  Cock's  incumbency,  and  partly  from  evidence  obtained  from 
the  old  inhabitants.  Great  care  was  taken  in  getting  together  the  facts 

n  For  the  Waring,  Croft,  and  Mount  pedigrees,          P  Sarum,  Piesentments  to  the  Bishop, 
see  Appendix  No.  LIV.  q  Reports  of  Charity  Commissioners,  Education, 

0  Returns  of  Charitable  Donations.  \  and  2,  1819. 
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detailed  in  it,  and  the  information  disclosed  forms  an  interesting  and  valuable 
record  of  all  the  parish  property  at  that  date.  It  includes  a  statement  of 
the  rights  of  the  vicar  to  the  vicarage  house,  with  the  buildings  and  land 
thereto  belonging ;  also  his  interest  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  in  various 
parcels  of  ground  near  to  his  house,  and  a  piece  of  arable  land  in  the  common 
field  called  Irish  Field.  It  stated  further  that  the  vicar  enjoyed  rights  of 
pasture  of  feeding  for  nine  cows  and  a  bull  and  a  horse,  and  for  all  the  hogs 
kept  by  him  and  his  successors,  yearly,  in  the  moor :  also  common  for  all 
his  cattle  in  the  pasture  of  the  rectory,  and  in  all  the  commons  of  pasture 
in  the  parish.  He  was  also  entitled  to  two  loads  of  straw  yearly  at  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints  (i  November),  to  be  delivered  by  the  impropriate  parson  of 
Thatcham  towards  the  covering  and  thatching  of  his  outhouses,  &c. 

Then  are  fully  set  forth  the  several  kinds  of  tithes  payable  to  him  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  parish,  mention  being  made  of  those  within  the 
precincts  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham. 

Later  on  there  is  a  reference  to  the  previous  terrier,  and  the  difficulty 
is  pointed  out  of  identifying  the  properties  therein  mentioned.  Following 
this  is  a  list  of  the  fees  due  to  the  vicar  by  long- established  custom  for 
the  publication  of  banns  of  marriage  and  for  the  celebration  of  marriage 
at  Thatcham,  Greenham,  or  Midgham ;  for  the  churching  of  women  at 
Thatcham,  and  of  those  in  either  of  the  chapels,  also  for  funerals,  distin- 
guishing between  those  where  the  coffin  was  brought  into  the  church  or 
churchyard  with  a  black  cloth,  and  those  at  which  a  pall  was  used. 

The  subject  of  Easter  dues  is  also  mentioned,  and  5^.  is  stated  to  be 
the  customary  amount  for  every  family  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham  and  the 
two  chapelries.  Half-a-crown  is  to  be  paid  by  the  churchwardens  to  the 
vicar  at  every  visitation  for  a  dinner,  as  also  are  "  the  several  sums  of  6d. 
and  is.  8d.  as  trust  money  for  two  different  charities"  every  year9. 

The  vicar's  right  is  recorded  "  of  chusing  the  clerk  of  the  parish  upon 
every  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise  (the  Sexton  being  chosen  by  the 
parishioners ; )"  also  his  right  "  of  chusing  one  Churchwarden  annually," 
two  others  being  chosen  by  the  parishioners. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  church,  which, 
it  is  stated,  belongs  to  the  parish,  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  Chancel,  which 
was  kept  in  repair  by  Sir  Archer  Croft,  and  of  the  Chamberhouse  Chapel 
by  Sir  George  Cornewall,  the  steeple  (14  feet  square)  and  the  body  of  the 
church  being  repaired  by  the  parishioners,  the  proportions  contributed  by 
the  several  tithings  as  set  out  and  ordered  by  the  Decree  of  7  Charles  1st 
being  specially  mentioned. 

The  communion  table  and  vessels,  the  chests  in  the  vestry,  one  green 
pulpit  cloth,  and  pulpit  cushion  covered  with  green  velvet  (possibly  the  same 

8  These  are  doubtless  the  sums  given  (i)  by  the  annually  for  the  vicar's  trouble  in  examining  the 

deed  of  William  de  Brueria,  circ.    1300,  of  6rf.  for  churchwardens'   accounts   relating   to    Lowndye's 

lighting    the    Holy    Cross    at    Thatcham  ;     and  charity  ;  on  this  see  ante,  p.  125. 
(2)  by  Robert  Clarke's  deed,  dated  in  1446,  ofzod. 
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that  were  given  by  Mrs.  Sara  Fuller  in  1619 '),  the  books,  and  church 
furniture,  and  the  Registers,  &c.,  are  all  particularly  set  forth ;  also  the 
dimensions  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 

"fenced  round  entirely  by  the  several  proprietors  of  different  lands  and  tenements 
in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  or  the  tenements  of  such  proprietors,  except  the  little  South 
gate  which  is  repair'd  by  the  vicar.  And  lest  any  confusion  should  arise  in  future 
about  the  respective  repairs  of  the  several  Proprietors,  the  following  is  left  upon  record 
as  a  true  copy  of  the  Mounds  or  Fences  round  the  churchyard  of  Thatcham,  distin- 
guishing the  present  occupiers  of  the  Lands  and  Tenements  subject  to  the  Repairs 
of  them,  and  the  respective  parts  of  the  said  Mounds  or  Fences,  which  they  are  by 
antient  custom  oblig'd  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair :  the  ace*  beginning  at  the  North 
Gate  of  the  said  Churchyard,  and  proceeding  westward  quite  round  it." 

Then  follow  86  numbered  items  describing  the  various  properties  and 
the  names  of  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  liable  to  repair  the  several  parts 
of  the  churchyard  fences,  shewing  the  number  of  panes  or  portions,  and  the 
quantity  in  feet  and  inches  in  each  case  respectively.  "  The  rem«  part  of 
ye  Fence,  vizt.  between  Wise's  House  and  ye  little  nth  Gate  (from  whence 
ye  above  acct  begins)  is  kept  in  repair  by  ye  Proprietors  and  Tenants  of 
ye  gardens,  lying  on  ye  nth  side  of  ye  churchyard  and  contiguous  thereto." 

Mention  is  next  made  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  stated  to  have  been 
"discontinued  ever  since  the  year  1724,  on  account  of  a  lapsed  trust:"  and 
at  the  end  of  the  terrier  is  a  long  list  of  annuities,  lands  and  houses,  the 
produce  of  which  is  declared  to  be  "received  by  the  Churchwardens  of 
Thatcham  for  the  time  being,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor 
and  defraying  other  Parish  Charges." 

This  voluminous  document  is  signed  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
and  the  undermentioned  "  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,"  viz. . — Jno. 
Baily,  John  Stroud,  Jno.  Marson,  Henry  Bunce,  Robt.  Smith,  Jno.  Bull, 
Edward  Northway,  and  Giles  Tull.  It  was  rendered  to  the  bishop  at  his 
first  visitation  held  at  Newbury,  22  July,  1783,  and  is  now  kept  at  the  registry 
at  Salisbury.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix". 

In  the  next  year  we  find  this  presentment  was  made  to  the  archdeacon, 
following  the  form  issued  by  him  : — 

"  The  Churchwardens  aforesaid  upon  their  Oaths,  present  that  their  Parish  Church, 
and  the  parsonage  hous  and  outhouses  there  to  belonging  are  in  good  repair;  that 
the  cure  of  the  Parish  is  duly  supplied,  that  they  do  not  know  any  person  therein 
who  is  guilty  of  Incest,  adultery,  Fornication,  or  any  other  notorious  crime  presentable 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  law1." 

*  The  entry  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  as  "  Item  shee  gave  a  faire  communion  table  clothe 

to  the  pulpit  cushion  and  cloth  is  as  follows  : —  to  our  church." 

"  Memorandum.      This  year   1619,   M11"   Sara  See  Chapter  on  Chamberhouse. 

Fuller  gave   to  the  church  of  Thacham   a   faire  u  Reg.  Barrington,  1783,  Appendix  No.  LV. 

Pulpit  cushion  of  greene  velvet  with  a  cover  of  *  Bodl.    Presentments   to    the    Archdeacon   of 

greene  cloth,  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  church-  Berks,  1784. 
wardens  for  the  time  being,  after  the  Sabath  daies 
use  thereof  in  the  pulpit. 
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This  report  of  the  churchwardens,  that  "  the  cure  of  the  parish  is  duly  sup- 
plied," or  in  other  words  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  inhabitants  were 
sufficiently  cared  for,  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  come  to 
a  period  in  the  history  of  Thatcham  when  a  difference  of  opinion  appears  on 
this  subject.  Whether  there  was  really  any  just  cause  for  this  difference,  or, 
if  such  cause  really  did  exist,  whether  it  could  not  have  been  removed,  cannot 
at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  seeds  of  Non-conformity  had  been  sown  in  the  parish,  and  were  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  can  have  led  to  this  alienation  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  parishioners  ?  The  vicar  was  an  educated  and  active 
minded  man,  who  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  improvement  and  well- 
being  of  the  parish.  But  so  it  was,  that  in  less  than  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  the  churchwardens'  presentment  as  to  the  cure  of  the  parish  having 
been  duly  supplied,  we  find  that  an  application  of  a  different  nature  was 
made  to  the  bishop,  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  district  of 
Crookham,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  services  of  the  church,  and  desired 
to  introduce  into  the  parish  their  own  form  of  Dissenting  worship.  To  effect 
this  they  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  bishop  a  certificate,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : — 

"These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  whose  names  are  under 
written,  being  Protestant  Dissenters,  have  appointed  the  Dwelling  House  of  George 
Phillips  in  Crookham  in  the  Parish  of  Thatcham,  in  the  County  of  Berks  and  Diocese 
of  Sarum,  as  a  Place  for  the  exercise  of  Divine  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  desire 
the  same  be  entered  in  the  Bishop's  Court,  and  a  copy  thereof  granted  to  us  as  the 
statute  in  that  case  directs. 

"Witness  our  hands  this  7th  day  of  February,  1791. 

John  Golding.  Joseph  Moss. 

Thomas  Andrews.     Benjn.  Calowy." 

This  step  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
for  rendering  valid  the  service  of  religious  worship  by  Non-conformists  in 
Meeting-houses. 

The  district  of  Crookham  is  between  two  and  three  miles  distant  from 
the  parish  church,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  parish  in  former 
years  had  an  ancient  chapel  of  their  own  attached  to  the  manor-house ; 
but  soon  after  the  execution  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  this  building  had  been  disused,  and  in  process  of  time  becoming 
decayed,  was  ultimately  pulled  down. 

On  the  1st  May,  1793,  the  Rev.  Seth  Thompson  resigned  the  vicarage, 
and  on  the  same  day  his  son,  the  Rev.  Archer  Thompson,  who  had  just 
attained  the  age  of  23  years  z,  was  instituted  to  the  living  on  the  presentation 

T  Reg.  Harrington,  8th  Feb.,  1791.  1770  ;   see  printed  particulars  of  sale  of  the  Thatc- 

*  The    Rev.   Archer  Thompson    was   born   in      ham  estates  in  1798. 
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of  Sir  John  Croft,  now  the  patron*,  his  brother,  Sir  Archer,  having  died 
on  the  3rd  December,  1792. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  vicarage 
of  Thatcham,  Mr.  Archer  Thompson  was  elected  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  London,  to  fill  the  office  of  evening  preacher  at  their 
chapel;  during  this  interval,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  this  latter  appointment, 
he  was  frequently  engaged  in  London.  At  that  time  the  Hospital  was 
situated  in  Blackfriars  Road  ;  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Peabody 
Buildings b.  The  warden,  in  his  letter  to  the  writer  in  1892,  says  of 
Mr.  Thompson  : — 

"  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  man  of  great  power  as  a  preacher,  for  he  attracted  the 
highest  personages  in  the  land  to  the  services.  He  held  the  office  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  nth  of  February,  1805.  The  following  short 
extracts  may  be  interesting: — In  the  margin  of  the  minute  book,  dated  i4th  February, 
1805 — 'The  much  lamented  death  of  the  excellent  and  Rev.  Archer  Thompson." 
In  the  body  of  the  minutes — 'The  Secretary  reported  with  much  concern  that  the 
Rev.  Archer  Thompson  died  on  Monday  last.'" 

The  double  appointment  held  by  Mr.  Archer  Thompson  could  not  have 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  parish,  if  it  involved  frequent  or  prolonged 
absences  from  Thatcham,  as  was  the  case  ;  moreover,  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  episcopal  rule  requiring  the  vicar's  personal  residence  in  the  parish. 
It  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  to  be  told  that  he 
was  a  popular  preacher  in  London,  attracting  large  and  aristocratic  congre- 
gations, if  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  their  vicar  were  neglected. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the  parishioners  should 
feel  dissatisfied ;  nor  could  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  steps  taken 
by  this  first  company  of  Non-conformists  at  Crookham  were,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  followed  by  another  sect,  the  Baptists,  who  in  the  same 
outlying  district  of  the  parish  set  apart  for  themselves  another  Meeting- 
house there,  and  in  1799  forwarded  to  the  bishop  a  certificate  of  their  having 
done  so0. 

Mr.  Thompson,  sen.,  may  have  been  influenced  to  leave  Thatcham 
by  the  fact  that  for  more  than  ten  years  previously  his  wife's  brother, 
Sir  Archer  Croft,  had  given  up  Dunston  ;  for  in  1781  the  house,  with  the 
park  containing  130  acres,  was  advertized  to  be  let  furnished  with  immediate 
possession d,  and  a  similar  advertisement  was  subsequently,  in  1784,  inserted 
in  the  Reading  Mercury*.  Possibly,  moreover,  the  death  in  1792  of  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  presented  him  to  the  living,  may  have  operated 
as  an  additional  reason  for  his  wishing  to  resign  it. 

*  Reg.  Douglas,  1793,  fol.  8.  Vol.   XIV.    p.   409,   Newspaper  Cuttings    (Add. 
»  See  the  Warden's  letter  of  26th  October,  1892.       MSS.  28,673). 

«  Reg.  Douglas,  1799,  Appendix  No.  LVlA.  •  Ibid.,  Vol.  XV.  p.  278,  Printed  Tracts,  &c. 

*  Brit.  Mus.,  J.  Richards'  Berkshire  Collections,       (Add.  MSS.  28,674). 
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§  25.     The  Incumbency  of  Archer  Thompson,  1793 — 1804. 

Within  a  year  after  his  son's  institution  to  the  vicarage  (namely,  on 
24  June,  1794),  the  Blue  Coat  School  was  re-opened',  the  Chancery  suit 
originated  by  Mr.  Seth  Thompson,  having  then  been  brought  to  an  end. 
The  death  of  Sir  John  Croft,  the  patron,  occurred  on  the  4th  Dec.,  1797s. 

No  particular  events  connected  with  the  church  occurred  during  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Archer  Thompson's  incumbency,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
eleven  years.  But  during  this  time,  and  particularly  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  social  state  of  the  parish  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  were  corrupt ;  buying 
and  selling  was  carried  on  openly  on  Sundays,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  otherwise  also  disregarded.  At  last  matters  came  to  such 
a  pass,  that  some  of  the  more  influential  members  of  the  community  conferred 
together,  amongst  whom  were  the  vicar,  Mr.  Poyntz  and  Mr.  Croft,  the 
two  resident  magistrates  at  Midgham  and  Greenham,  Mr.  Richard  Tull, 
Mr.  Henry  Tull,  and  some  of  the  townspeople.  A  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  adopted  by  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  subsequent  riot  at 
Thatcham,  appears  in  the  Chapter  on  the  History  of  the  Parish  h. 

Mr.  Archer  Thompson  having  at  this  time  expressed  his  wish  to  dispose 
of  the  advowson  of  Thatcham,  an  attempt  to  purchase  it  was  made  by 
the  writer's  father,  Mr.  John  Barfield,  a  solicitor  and  a  resident  of  Thatcham. 
He  conferred  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh  of  Reading,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  acquire  the  living,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  on  the 
subject',  but  the  negociations  fell  through.  The  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Marsh  was  prolonged  through  the  year  1802,  and  it  would  seem  from  one 
of  his  letters  that  Mr.  Barfield  had  asked  him  to  come  over  to  Thatcham 
to  take  duty  at  the  church  on  one  of  the  Sundays  during  the  vicar's  absence. 

In  addition  to  the  enquiries  instituted  by  Mr.  Barfield  with  a  view  to 
the  purchase  of  the  living,  application  was  made  by  Dr.  Marsh  himself  to 
the  agents  of  Mr.  Archer  Thompson  with  the  like  object,  but  he  was  informed 
that  the  vicar  had  now  renounced  his  intention  of  parting  with  the  advowson. 
The  duties  were,  however,  still  performed  by  the  curate,  excepting  on  those 
occasions  when  the  vicar  happened  to  be  in  the  parish. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  learn  from  the  registers  at  Salisbury  that  another 
body  of  Non-conformists,  desiring  to  have  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own 
in  the  village  of  Thatcham,  sent  an  intimation  to  the  bishop  that  they  had 
selected  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Baily  for  the  purpose5.  This  was  the 
first  step  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Independent  Meeting-house 

t 
*  Charity  Commissioners'  Report.  *  The  correspondence  is  preserved  amongst  Mr. 

f  Waring,  Croft,  and  Mount  pedigree,  Appendix  S.  Barfield's  papers. 
No.  LIV.  i  Reg.    Douglas,   under  date   1 7th   of  August, 

h  See  Chapter  on  Thatcham  Parish,  Book  I.  1803,  Appendix  No.  LVlB. 
p.  69. 
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at  Thatcham.  The  bishop  probably  communicated  with  the  vicar  on  the 
subject,  the  attention  of  the  latter  being  devoted  more  to  his  work 
in  London  than  to  his  duties  at  Thatcham.  Moreover  his  family  had 
left  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  he  himself  therefore  not  long  afterwards  made 
arrangements  to  resign  the  living,  and  these  were  completed  on  the  24th 
January,  1804. 


§  26.     The  Incumbency  of  Joseph  Lothian,  1804 — 1842. 

On  the  day  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Archer  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Lothian  was  institued  to  the  vicarage k,  on  the  presentation  of  John  Thomas 
Hope,  of  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Middlesex,  doubtless  a  trustee  for  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Meanwhile  the  Dissenters  were  straining  every  nerve  to  get  together 
the  funds  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  their  Chapel.  The 
ground  and  some  cottages  upon  it  had  been  given  by  one  of  the  members, 
and  collections  were  made  in  London,  Bristol,  Reading,  and  other  places, 
in  aid  of  the  building  fund.  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  family  also  co-operated 
with  the  promoters,  his  mother,  Lady  Marsh,  being  one  of  the  contributors. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1804,  the  Chapel  was  completed1,  and 
the  deed  of  trust  executed,  the  usual  notice  being  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury"1 ;  and  on  the  i8th  of  December  the  chapel  was  opened  ". 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  the  various  sects  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
came  to  be  established  at  Thatcham.  Although  the  vicar  was  responsible 
for  "  the  duty  twice  every  Sunday  at  Thatcham  church,  and  every  Sunday 
alternately  at  Greenham  or  Midgham0,"  only  one  Sunday  service  had  been  held 
at  Thatcham  :  but  some  time  after  Mr.  Lothian  became  vicar  this  was  altered. 

The  express  object  for  which  the  chapel  was  erected  is  recorded  in 
a  memorandum  entered  in  the  book  containing  the  names  of  the  original 
subscribers,  which  runs : — "  The  erection  of  a  Meeting-house  at  Thatcham 
in  Berks  does  not  respect  anything  relating  to  party ;  but  has  for  its  object 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  a  populous  place,  where  there  was  no 
serious  preaching,  nor  any  Dissenting  congregation  in  existence." 

But  to  return  to  the  parish  church.  As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Archer 
Thompson  resigned  the  vicarage  in  January,  1804,  and  Mr.  Lothian  was 
thereupon  appointed  in  his  stead.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Slocock  had  acted  as 
curate  for  some  time  previously.  His  services  in  that  capacity  were  continued 
until  the  year  1812,  when  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Wasingp. 

k  Reg.  Douglas,  1804,  fol.  40.  n  For  the  later  history  of  this  Chapel  and  the 

1    Some  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  subsequent  endowments  connected  with    it,    see 

chapel  was  built  with  the  bricks  which  had  been  Book  III.,  Charites  and  Endowments,  §§  16,  17. 
used  in  the  house  of  the  late  Sir  John  Croft  in          °  Printed  particulars  of  sale  of  the  Thatchim 

Dunston   Park,  then  recently  pulled  down,  and  Estates  in  1798. 

that  the  first  pulpit  was  the  one  which  had  for          P  Reg.  Fisher,  fol.  130.    In  1826  he  was  ap- 

many  years  previously  been  used  in  the  old  Non-  pointed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Mount,  Sheriff  of  Berks,  to 

conformist  Academy  at  Hoxton,  near  London.  be   his  chaplain.      His  sermon   preached  at  the 

m  Reg.  Douglas,  1804,  Appendix  No.  LVIc.  Assizes  at  Reading  on  Monday  the  27th  February, 
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He  conferred  with  the  new  vicar  of  Thatcham  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  to  meet  the  attack  made  upon 
it  by  the  Dissenters ;  they  determined,  amongst  other  things,  to  provide  an 
evening  service  in  the  church  every  Sunday.  Accordingly  on  the  i8th 
December,  1804,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Independent  chapel,  the 
following  printed  notice  was  circulated  throughout  the  parish  : — 

"  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham. 

"The  melancholy  and  astonishing  inattention  to  Religious  Duties,  so  observable 
in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  evidently  requires  from  every  friend  of  Christianity 
a  peculiar  degree  of  energy  and  vigilance,  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  dispense 
the  blessings  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  use  every  untried  exertion  to  encourage  the  " 
willing  and  to  awaken  the  inconsiderate. 

"The  Church  of  England  has  provided  a  most  admirable  and  truly  apostolic 
form  of  Prayer,  for  the  use  of  the  Servants  of  Christ,  and,  by  a  regular  and  divine 
appointment  of  Christian  ministers,  has  supplied  all  ranks  of  men  with  the  means  of 
receiving  instruction  on  the  moral  and  religious  duties ;  the  performance  of  which 
is  enjoined  by  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  as  necessary  towards  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  Salvation. 

"  In  order  then  that  all  descriptions  of  persons,  especially  those  whose  want 
of  education  deprives  them  of  the  advantage  of  reading  the  holy  scriptures  and  other 
pious  books  in  their  own  houses,  may  have  the  means  of  receiving  religious  instruction 
on  Sunday  evenings ;  it  is  proposed  that  Divine  Service  shall  be  performed  at  six 
o'clock  in  Thatcham  church,  and  that  the  Sermon  shall  be  preached  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Slocock,  who  will  endeavour  under  the  blessing  of  God  to  explain,  in  all  truth 
and  sincerity,  the  sound  and  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and 
it  is  earnestly  requested,  that  every  one  who  wishes  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ,  will  give  their  constant  attention. 

"The  writer  of  this  address,  under  a  full  conviction  that  the  general  plan  and 
system  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  are  truly  scriptural,  its  doctrines  evangelical, 
and  its  services  spiritual,  intreats  his  Parishioners  to  value  it  as  one  of  their  choicest 
possessions,  and  to  endeavour  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  purity  and  vigour.  He  most 
sincerely  prays  for  its  perpetuity,  as  tending  to  promote  the  advancement  of  real 
Christianity,  and  to  secure  good  order,  peace,  and  comfort  in  society. 

"  With  his  Brethren  who  profess  to  dissent  from  it  on  principles  of  conscience, 
he  enters  into  no  uncharitableness  of  debate,  he  wishes  not  to  abridge  them  of  any 
of  their  liberties,  he  requests  them  only  not  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  church 
by  any  hostile  attack  upon  its  privileges,  or  ungenerous  abuse  of  its  forms  and 
ceremonies.  He  deprecates  those  religious  dissensions  which  irritate  the  passions 
and  produce  violent  animosities  among  them  who  should  love  one  another,  and  who 
should  all  without  variance  be  aiming  at  the  same  object,  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 

"Thatcham,  Dec.  18,  1804. 

"  N.B.     Divine  Service  will  commence  on  Sunday  next  at  Six  o'clock. 

"  Mayo,  Printer,  Newbury." 

1826,  was  afterwards  published  at  the  request  of      shire  Collections,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  441.     Newspaper 
the  Grand  Jury.    (Brit  Mus.,  J.  Richard's  Berk-      Cuttings,  Add.  MSS.  28,673  ;  title 
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The  novelty  attending  the  opening  of  the  new  Meeting-house  naturally 
attracted  for  a  time  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  previously  neglected 
the  church  services  ;  but  after  a  while  their  numbers  dropped  off,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  necessary  means  for  the  support  of  their  minister  could 
be  found.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  although  a  permanent  con- 
gregational pastor  had  not  yet  been  established  at  Thatcham,  a  further 
small  body  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  cottages  or  distant  parts  of  Greenham 
were  persuaded  by  some  of  the  Newbury  people,  in  1807,  to  have  a  meeting- 
house of  their  own  in  that  remote  district  of  the  parish ;  and  in  furtherance 
of  their  desire,  these  Newbury  neighbours  forwarded  to  the  bishop  a  notice 
"that  the  house  of  John  Grainger,  situate  in  Greenham  Common,  had  been 
set  apart  for  religious  worship  1. 

Meeting-houses  for  the  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  were  also 
erected  at  Thatcham  in  later  years,  for  the  former  in  1832  ;  and  for  the  latter 
in  1840,  rebuilt  in  1868.  In  addition  to  these,  various  small  bodies  meet 
in  other  houses  for  religious  worship,  according  to  their  own  particular 
forms. 

The  subsequent  events  in  the  present  century  relating  to  the  church 
need  only  a  brief  reference  here,  as  the  materials  for  this  part  of  its  history 
are  readily  available  to  those  who  care  to  investigate  them. 

On  Mr.  Slocock's  leaving  the  parish  for  Wasing  in  1812,  "Patrick 
Maxwell,  clerk,  M.A.,  was  licensed  to  serve  the  cure  of  Thatcham,  stipend 
70/. ' " 

In  1819  a  licence  was  granted  by  the  Bishop  for  erecting  galleries  and 
appropriating  pews  in  the  Church.  It  is  dated  23rd  January9. 

In  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Lothian's  life  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  was  advised  to  leave  the  vicarage  house  at  Thatcham  and  go  to  reside 
at  Hall  Court,  Midgham,  where  the  air  was  dry  and  bracing.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  salubrious  or  beautiful  spot  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  as  it  was  on  fairly  high  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet 
valley,  yet  so  placed  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the  cold  north  winds,  and 
looking  down  towards  the  river  on  the  south.  It  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  park  at  Midgham,  and  near  to  the  old  chapel  attached  to  the  manor- 
house  there. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Lothian's  going  to  live  at  Midgham  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  completion  of  the  sale  of  the  advowson  in  1828 
to  Mr.  John  H anbury  ;  after  which  date  until  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  the  duties  at  Thatcham  devolved  principally  upon  the 
curate  in  charge.  To  this  curacy  Mr.  Hanbury's  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hanbury, 
was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  ioo/.  per  annum,  together  with  the  surplice 
fees  and  use  of  the  vicarage-house  and  garden,  in  which  he  was  required 
to  reside.  The  Bishop's  licence  is  dated  29th  July,  1828 '. 

1  See  Appendix  No.  LVlD.  •  Thatcham  Parish  Documents. 

r  Reg.  Fisher,  1812,  fol.  85,  Licences.  t  Ibid. 
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Mr.  Hanbury  had  not  been  long  at  Thatcham  before  we  begin  to  see 
evidences  of  his  activity  as  curate  in  charge  of  the  parish.  He  directed 
his  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  church,  which  was  much  in  need  of 
repair,  and  at  once  took  steps  for  having  the  necessary  work  done.  Amongst 
the  parish  records  there  is  a  parchment  roll  containing  the  full  particulars 
of  a  church  rate  made  in  1829  for  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  edifice.  In 
the  following  year  another  useful  but  often  neglected  duty  devolving 
upon  the  parish  officers,  namely,  the  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  several  tithings,  was  directed  to  be  madeTby  Mr.  Hanbury.  Notice  of 
a  meeting  for  this  purpose  at  the  Market  Cross  was  given,  a  copy  of  which 
is  also  found  amongst  the  parish  documents. 

His  name  also  appears  to  a  return  of  all  the  church  registers  in  1831 
This  was  made  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  instituted  throughout  the  country 
for  full  particulars  of  the  registers  in  each  parish.  The  return  as  to  the 
Thatchkm  registers  is  now  deposited  at  the  British  Museum",  and  a  copy 
of  it  appears  in  the  Notes  on  the  Church  Registers  x. 

Mr.  Hanbury  continued  to  act  as  curate  in  charge  for  a  short  time 
longer ;  he  was  then  appointed  to  another  curacy,  and  remained  absent 
from  the  parish  for  some  years,  until  in  fact  his  return  to  Thatcham  as 
vicar,  but  he  was  succeeded  in  the  curacy  there  by  other  clergymen,  whose 
names  may  perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  parishioners  still  living. 

In  April,  1833,  an  Inventory  of  the  church  and  parish  property,  consisting 
of  goods,  utensils,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  deeds  and  other  documents,  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sutton  Blay,  the  churchwarden.  Although  some  of 
the  items  relate  to  matters  of  no  great  moment  existing  more  than  60  years 
ago,  there  are  others  which  may  be  of  some  interest  locally,  and  a  copy 
of  the  inventory  appears  in  the  Appendix51. 

Meanwhile  a  change  was  in  contemplation,  for  transferring  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  (including  the  whole 
of  Berkshire)  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  This  alteration  was  carried  into 
effect  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  5th  October,  1836. 

On  Mr.  Hanbury's  resigning  the  curacy,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  who  stayed  a  few  years  only.  On  the  8th  April,  1841,  the 
Rev.  Vincent  Clementi  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford  "to  perform 
the  services  as  stipendiary  Curate  in  the  parish  Church  of  Thatcham,  at 
ioo/.  per  annum,"  and  to  have  "the  use  of  the  glebe  house,  wherein  he  was 
required  to  reside z."  This  licence  of  the  bishop  is  preserved  amongst  the 
parish  records. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Clementi  came  to  Thatcham  Mr.  Lothian  died,  having 
been  vicar  for  nearly  forty  years. 

«  B.M.  Add.   MS.  9,355   (Returns    of  Parish          1  Appendix  No.  LVII. 
Registers  in  Berks,  &c.).  z  Oxon,  Reg.  Bagot,  fol.  22. 

*  See  ante,   Chapter  on  the  Church  Registers, 
p.  121. 
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§    27.     The  Incumbency  of  John  H anbury,  1842 — 1855. 

The  Rev.  John  Hanbury,  the  former  curate,  was  instituted  to  the  living 
nth  April,  1842*.  Mr.  Clementi,  however,  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  curate  until  1848,  when  he  left  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving,  the  parishioners,  desirous  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  made  him  a  presentation  of  plate,  and  there  is  filed  in  a  volume 
of  cuttings  at  the  British  Museum  an  interesting  account  of  a  farewell 
meeting  on  the  24th  June,  1848,  when  the  presentation  was  made  to  him  b. 

At  this  date  and  for  some  time  previously  a  separate  curate  had  been 
appointed  for  Greenham,  the  Rev.  John  Bournan,  M.A.,  who  was  licensed 
on  the  loth  September,  1844°.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
William  Sheldon,  M.A.,  who  was  licensed  on  the  26th  April,  i848d. 

Mr,  Hanbury  now  came  to  reside  at  the  vicarage  house,  lately  occupied 
by  Mr.  Clementi,  and  we  find  the  following  significant  memorandum  recording 
his  duties,  written  at  this  time  in  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  Churchwardens' 
Contingent  Account-book,  commencing  1832  ; — 

"The  duty  appertaining  to  the  incumbent  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Full  service  morning  and  afternoon  on  each  Sunday. 
"  One  Ditto  on  Good  Friday. 
"  One  Ditto  Christmas  Day. 
"  Prayers  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
"  Ditto  Whitmonday  and  Tuesday. 
"  Ditto  Ash  Wednesday. 

"  Ditto  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  Passion  Week. 
"Public  Sacrament  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas." 

"Revd.  J.  H.,  Easter,  1847— J.P." 

The  initials  are  those  of  the  Rev.  John  Hanbury,  the  vicar,  and  John 
Paradise,  the  Churchwarden. 

On  the  2nd  June,  1849,  tne  ^ev-  William  Hickey,  M.A.,  was  licensed 
as  curate.  His  house  was  the  one  formerly  called  "the  King's  Head," 
belonging  to  Miss  Fromont,  of  coaching  fame.  Mr.  Hickey  was  a  genial 
Irish  gentleman,  of  some  literary  note,  his  writings  being  known  under 
the  nom-de-plume  of  Martin  Doyle.  The  vicar  also  was  a  man  possessing 
varied  accomplishments — a  clever  artist,  besides  having  some  knowledge  of 
music,  which  induced  him  not  infrequently  to  perform  on  the  new  organ 
at  the  church  services,  leaving  it  to  his  curate  to  read  the  prayers,  and  to 
preach  the  sermon. 

In   this   way   the   parish    of  Thatcham  and  the  chapelry  of  Midgham 

»  Oxon,  Reg.  Bagot,  fol.  26.  c  Reg.  Bagot,  fol.  39. 

b  B.M.,  J.  Richards'  Berkshire  Collections,  Vol.          d  Reg.  Wilberforce,  fol.  65. 
XIV.,  p.  409.     Newspaper  Cuttings  (Add.  MSS. 
28,673). 
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were  served  by  the  Vicar  and  Mr.  Hickey  for  about  three  years,  when  the 
former  suddenly  left  the  neighbourhood,  never  to  return. 

On  the  Qth  July,  1852,  the  Rev.  Charles  Whittle  was  licensed  as  an 
additional  curate  at  Thatcham6,  and  from  this  time  he  and  Mr.  Hickey 
conjointly  had  the  parish  in  charge  for  nearly  three  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Croft  in  1797, 
the  manorial  estates  of  Thatcham,  Henwick,  Colthrop,  and  Greenham,  were 
sold,  as  was  also  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham,  Colthrop, 
Midgham,  Greenham,  and  Crookham,  which  down  to  that  date  from  early 
Saxon  times  had  been  held  by  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Mr.  Mount  purchased 
the  manors  of  Thatcham,  Henwick,  and  Colthrop,  but  the  advowson  went 
into  other  hands.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Whittle's  coming  to  Thatcham,  Mr. 
William  Mount,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham, 
and  proprietor  of  the  several  large  estates  in  the  parish  (though  not  the 
patron  of  the  living),  put  the  chancel  into  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  and 
also  made  several  alterations  and  supposed  improvements  in  the  church. 
For  instance,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  into  this  large  and  well 
proportioned  Early  English  building  an  east  window  where  none  had  pre- 
viously existed :  and  as  uniformity  in  design  was  desired,  it  was  determined 
to  construct  a  window  of  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth,  rather 
than  one  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  harmony 
with  the  east  windows  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  on  either  side  of  it, 
each  of  these  being  respectively  of  the  more  recent  periods  known  as  the 
debased  Gothic.  To  effect  this  it  became  necessary  to  obliterate  and 
altogether  to  destroy  the  beautiful  frescoes,  which  on  removing  the  white- 
wash were  discovered  to  have  previously  adorned  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel.  Thus  this  rare  work  of  art,  on  which  such  devotion  and  care  had 
been  bestowed,  was  lost  to  Thatcham  for  ever. 

But  this  is  only  one  instance  amongst  many  of  questionable  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  architect,  or  of  those  having  the  control  of  the  alterations, 
as  will  presently  be  seen  when  some  account  is  given  of  the  so-called 
restoration  of  the  church  generally  a  few  years  later. 

§  28.     The  Incumbency  of  John  Haworth  Milne,  1855—1862. 

In  1855  Mr.  Hanbury  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham,  with  the 
chapelries  of  Greenham  and  Midgham ;  and  on  2Oth  September  in  that 
year  the  Rev.  John  Haworth  Milne,  M.A.,  was  instituted  to  it'. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Milne  many  changes  were  made  in  the 
parish.  Of  these  the  most  important  were,  (i)  the  separation  of  the  chapelries 
of  Greenham  and  Midgham  from  Thatcham,  on  their  being  constituted 
two  distinct  benefices ;  and  (2)  the  complete  reparation,  alteration  and 
enlargement  of  Thatcham  church. 

•  Reg.  Wilberforce  ;  Institution,  &c.,  Book,  1836  to  1865,  fol.  101.  '  Ibid.,  fol.  130. 
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Greenham  Chapel. 
From  an  old  print,  c.  1805. 


See  p.  171. 


Greenham  New  Church,  consecrated  1876. 
From  a  photograph  taken  In  1897* 
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One  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  separation  of  the  chapelry  of 
Midgham  from  the  parish  of  Thatcham — probably  the  principal  one — was 
the  purchase  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Buck  Greene  of  the  Midgham  estate,  including 
Hall  Court.  In  1856  the  whole  of  this  property  was  put  up  for  sale  by 
auction,  and  Mr.  Greene  became  the  purchaser. 

He  was  minded  to  build  a  new  church  on  his  recently  acquired  estate, 
but  stipulated  that  the  chapelry  of  Midgham  should  be  constituted  a  separate 
benefice;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  communicated  with  the  vicar  of 
the  parish  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Samuel  Wilbeforce,  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was  that  an  elaborate  scheme  was  prepared  by  the  very  able 
and  energetic  bishop,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  vicar,  was 
submitted  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  approval ;  to  the  intent 
that  his  Grace  might,  if  on  full  consideration  and  enquiry  he  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  scheme,  certify  the  same  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix  this 
document,  containing  as  it  does  such  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  statistics  connected  with  the  parish  and  chapelriese;  to  which 
are  added  the  certificate  of  approval  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Queen  in  Council,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in  what  way  these  important 
changes  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham  were  effected  h. 

The  separation  of  the  chapelries  of  Greenham  and  Midgham  having 
been  effected  in  the  manner  above  described,  Mr.  Greene  shortly  afterwards 
commenced  the  building  of  the  NEW  CHURCH  OF  MIDGHAM  in  a  more  central 
part  of  that  parish  at  the  west  end  of  the  park,  and  the  old  chapel  was  pulled 
down ',  and  Hall  Court,  where  Mr.  Lothian  the  late  Vicar  of  Thatcham  had 
resided  for  so  many  years,  was  selected  as  the  vicarage-house  of  Midgham. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Baxendale,  who  a  few  years  later  purchased  from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Croft  the  estate  at  Greenham,  also  took  steps  for  repairing  and  restoring  the 
old  chapel  attached  to  that  manor.  This  building,  which  was  completed  in 
1876,  is  now  known  as  the  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  GREENHAM.  [See  Plate  X. 
(opposite),  giving  a  view  both  of  the  old  chapel  and  of  the  new  church.] 

In  1859  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Greenham,  situate  partly  within  and 
contiguous  to  the  town  of  Newbury,  was,  together  with  a  part  of  the  parish 
of  Newbury,  appropriated  and  set  apart  to  form  the  new  ecclesiastical  district 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Newbury. 

A  deed  dated  the  8th  August,  1859,  made  between  the  Rector  of 
Newbury  of  the  first  part,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the  second  part, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  the  third  part,  was  executed,  by 
which  certain  tithes  amounting  to  roo/.  CM.  id.  were  secured  to  the  incumbent 
of  the  new  district ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  scheme,  prepared  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  carrying  out  the  contemplated  arrangement, 
which  they  recommended  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  who,  by  an  order  dated 
at  Windsor,  the  22nd  October,  approved  and  ratified  the  scheme.  The 
course  pursued  for  giving  effect  to  this  arrangement  is  set  out  in  the 
«  See  Appendix  No.  LVIII.  •»  See  Appendix  LIX.  '  See  ante,  p.  139,  and  Plate  VIII. 
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documents   above    mentioned,    which  are   fully    recited    in   the    Order *,  an 
extract  from  which  appears  in  the  Appendix". 

This  arrangement  as  to  Greenham,  being  made  after  it  had  been 
constituted  a  separate  district,  did  not  necessarily  affect  the  Vicar  of 
Thatcham,  but  it  is  mentioned  as  being  another  of  the  events  of  interest 
during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Milne.  On  the  6th  September,  1862,  he 
gave  up  the  living  of  Thatcham  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Henry 
Rann.  M.A. '  Before,  however,  passing  on  to  the  next  incumbency,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Church. 

§  29.     The  Restoration  of  the  Church  of    Thatcham  in    1857,  with  a   brief 
account  of  its  Architectural  History. 

Mr.  Milne,  who  was  incumbent  1855  to  1862,  set  about  the  work  of 
enlarging,  reseating,  and  otherwise  improving  the  church  at  Thatcham — 
(the  whole  of  it,  in  fact,  excepting  the  chancel,  which  had  recently  been 
repaired  by  Mr.  Mount) — for  which  purpose  a  faculty,  dated  the  2Oth 
August,  1857,  was  obtained11. 

Unfortunately  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chancel,  many  acts  of 
spoliation  were  committed  by  the  architect,  or  by  those  who  assumed  the 
control  of  the  alterations  about  to  be  made.  Before  discussing  them,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  church 
as  they  existed  previously  to  the  alterations  made  in  1857. 

The  nave,  which  was  the  earliest  portion — built  in  or  about  the  year 
1140',  on  the  site  probably  of  the  Saxon  church  mentioned  in  Domesday — 
had  eight  clerestory  Norman  windows,  four  on  each  side ;  all  of  them 
placed  at  a  high  elevation.  In  the  side  walls,  below  these  windows,  openings 
had  been  made  on  the  erection  subsequently  of  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  rough  plain  arches  formed,  of  different  sizes  and  at  unequal  distances ; 
leaving  at  intervals  between  the  arches  portions  of  the  original  walls  still 
standing,  which  remained  in  that  state  until  the  general  alterations  of  the 
church.  These  portions  of  the  walls  were  so  situated  as  to  obscure,  more 
or  less,  the  view  of  the  pulpit  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  later-built  side 
aisles,  as  also  the  view  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel ;  the  hagioscopes 
made  on  either  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  when  the  aisles  were  added,  not 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  original  entrance  to  the  nave  was 
through  a  beautifully  carved  Norman  doorway  in  the  south  wall,  which  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  gems  of  the  church™,  and  an  illustration  taken 
from  a  photograph  is  given  on  Plate  XI.  Two  other  doorways  were  sub- 
sequently introduced,  viz.,  one  through  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  when 

«  Ecclesiastical     Commissioners  ;      Orders     in  >  Reg.  Wilberforce,  fol.  100. 

Council,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  347.  k  Thatcham  Parish  Documents. 

h  Appendix    No.    LXI.      The   portion    of  the  I  Opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 

parish  of  Greenham  which  was  separated  from  it,  ">  A  drawing  of  this  Norman  doorway  appears 

and  now  forms  part  of  the  district  of  St.  John's,  in  Lysons'  Berks,  between  pp.  204  and  205- 
Newbury,  is  shewn  on  the  map  of  Thatcham  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume. 
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that  addition  to  the  church  was  made ;  and  the  other  later  on  in  the  wall 
of  the  north  aisle,  when  that  part  was  erected ;  but  afterwards,  and  for 
many  years  previously  to  the  restoration,  the  tower  doorway  was  only 
used  for  the  bell-ringers,  the  passage  through  it  to  the  nave  having  been 
blocked  up.  Galleries  had  previously  to  1857  also  existed  in  the  nave 
and  aisles  for  a  considerable  time,  the  singing  being  conducted  in  the 
larger  one  in  the  nave,  accompanied  formerly  by  various  instruments  very 
indifferently  played,  and  afterwards  by  the  organ,  on  which  Mr.  Hanbury, 
during  his  incumbency,  frequently  performed. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Early  English  church,  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  the  next  addition  to  the  church. 
In  constructing  this  part  of  the  tower,  a  portion  of  the  west  side  of  the  nave 
was  pulled  down  and  a  large  arch  formed,  through  which,  and  the  west 
window  in  the  tower,  much  additional  light  was  thrown  into  the  nave ; 
and  this  is  shewn  in  the  view  looking  westward  given  on  Plate  XI.  The 
architecture  of  this  portion  of  the  building,  including  a  staircase  for  the 
ringers  when  the  tower  should  be  completed  and  the  bells  hung,  is  of  the 
Decorated  style,  circa  1345  n.  Later  on,  the  north  aisle  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  was  added,  in  or  about  the  year  1480°.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower 
was  completed  about  the  year  I5oop.  This  portion  was  constructed  principally 
of  flint,  very  different  in  size  from  the  large  pieces  of  stone  used  in  con- 
structing the  lower  part.  When  finished  the  tower  was  about  66  feet  high, 
of  good  proportions,  and  solid  in  appearance :  the  walls  are  massive, 
being  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  area  inside  the  tower  is  about  16  feet 
square.  The  four  large  windows  in  the  belfry,  and  the  four  small  ones  in 
the  loft  or  chamber  below,  as  well  as  the  battlements  above  and  the  pinnacles 
at  the  four  corners,  were  pleasing  specimens  of  the  later  Perpendicular 
style.  The  staircase  within  the  large  south-west  buttress  of  the  tower, 
having  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  inside  of  the  tower  at  the  bottom,  was 
made  from  the  basement  to  the  loft  for  the  ringers,  the  position  of  which 
originally  was  immediately  under  the  belfry.  In  this  loft  are  the  four  small 
windows  mentioned  above,  one  on  each  side,  that  in  the  east  wall  being 
placed  at  the  point  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  at  its  western  end,  just  above 
the  large  arch  of  the  Decorated  period,  so  as  to  enable  the  ringers  to  see 
through  it  into  the  church,  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  service.  At  some  later  period,  probably  when  the  gallery 
(which  had  existed  for  many  years  previously  to  the  restoration)  was  erected 
in  front  of  this  beautiful  arch,  not  only  were  the  fine  west  window  in  the 
tower  and  the  western  arch  itself  completely  shut  out  from  view  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  but  the  little  window  above,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ringers'  loft,  was  blocked  up  and  rendered  useless.  A  new  chamber  was 
also  (probably  at  the  same  time)  formed  for  the  ringers  below  the  loft 
originally  constructed  for  them,  by  making  another  floor  lower  down  in 

11  Opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  °  Ibid.  ?  Ibid. 
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the  tower,  the  light  for  this  new  loft  being  borrowed  from  the  west  window. 
The  rood  loft  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  with  the  door  and  steps 
leading  to  it,  were  also  probably  erected  at  about  the  same  date  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  q. 

[It  was  probably  at  about  this  time  that  the  Perpendicular  window,  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  near  to  the  tower,  was  constructed. 
This  window  (seen  in  Mr.  Hillyer's  drawing)  was  removed  in  1857.] 

The  Chamberhouse  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  built  circa  1530',  of  brick 
of  good  quality,  with  buttresses  of  the  same  material  and  fine  mouldings;  there 
being  only  one  window  originally,  and  that  at  the  east  end.  The  approach 
to  the  chapel  for  many  years  previously  to  the  restoration  was  through 
the  narrow  south  aisle  (afterwards,  on  the  restoration,  widened  and 
lengthened),  in  which,  and  in  the  chapel  itself,  were  two  modern  square 
unsightly  windows  on  the  south  side.  There  were  also,  previously  to  the 
restoration,  two  large  porches  of  good  brickwork,  through  which  the  north 
and  south  aisles  were  entered ;  they  were  probably  erected  when  the 
Chamberhouse  chapel  was  built.' 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
church,  so  far  as  can  be  surmised  from  the  character  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  structure  : — 


Architectural. 

The  Nave  of  the  church 
In  the  Norman  style. 

The  Chancel 

In  the  Early  English  style. 

The  Tower  (lower  part) 
In  the  Decorated  style. 


f.  1140. 


c.  1 2 20. 


f-  1345- 


The  North  Aisle 

In  the  Perpendicular  style. 


c.  1480. 


i  Opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  St ott. 
r  Lady  Danver's  Will. 

8  In  the  Appendix  wiil  be  found  the  extracts 
from  Ashmole's  "History  of  Berkshire"  relating 


Historical. 

The  church  granted  to  Reading  Abbey 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  post  1139  (see 
p.  77  and  the  Charter  in  Appendix  III.) 

Simon,  Abbot  of  Reading,  lord  of  the 
manor  from  1213  to  1226. 

Numerous  grants  to  Reading  Abbey. 

Henry  de  Appelford,  Abbot  of  Reading, 
lord  of  the  manor  from  1342  to  1360. 

Grant  of  Crookham  manor  to  William 
de  Montacute,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  1331, 
ob.  1344.  His  widow  Katherine,  succeed- 
ing to  the  property,  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  church  tower  as  a  memorial  to  her  late 
husband. 

John  Thome,  Abbot  of  Reading  from 
1448  to  1486. 

Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of  George, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  lord  of  Crookham  manor, 
executed  at  Tower  Hill,  1499. 

to  Thatcham  Church,  but  his  notes  relate  almost 
entirely  to  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  then  ex- 
isting. See  Appendix  No.  LX. 
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Thatcham  Church,  from  S.W.  Seep.  175. 

From  the  drawing  by  Mr.   Hillier.  the  architect,   made   previously  to  the  general  restoration  in   1857. 


Interior  of  Thatcham  Church,  looking  W. 
From  the  drawing  by  Mr.   Hillier,  the  architect,  made  previously  to  the  general  restoration  in  1837. 


See  p.  175. 
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Architectural.  Historical. 

The  Tower  (the  upper  part)  c.  1500.  Another  John  Thorne,  Abbot  of  Read- 
ing 1486 — 1519. 

Chamberhouse  chapel  c.  1520.  Sir  William  Danvers  died  in  1504,  and 

(known  as  Lady  Fuller's  Aisle,  and  is  at  Lady  Anne  Danvers,  his  widow,  daughter 
the  east  end  of  the  present  (new)  south  of  John  Pury,  the  owner  of  Chamberhouse 
aisle  of  the  church).  manor,  died  1517. 

With  this  notification  of  the  architecture  of  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  church  as  formerly  existing,  and  with  the  accompanying  plates,  the 
subsequent  alterations  will  be  readily  understood.  The  architect,  Mr.  Hillyer, 
of  Ryde,  immediately  before  the  restoration,  made  two  coloured  drawings, 
one  of  the  exterior  taken  from  the  S.W. ;  the  other  of  the  interior  looking 
westward  and  shewing  the  pews  and  galleries.  Copies  of  them  will  be  seen 
on  Plate  XII.  (opposite).  The  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mecey, 
of  Thatcham,  and  they  give  a  good  idea  of  the  former  appearance  of  the 
building. 

Other  views  of  the  church  will  be  found  as  follows  : — 

Facing  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  (p.  75)  on  Plate  VI.  is  given 
a  view  of  the  Church  from  the  east,  copied  from  a  water-colour  sketch  by 
Miss  Barfield,  c.  1855.  On  Plate  IX.  (facing  p.  147)  is  a  copy  of  an  old  print 
issued  c.  1805,  giving  a  view  of  the  church  from  the  north  as  it  was  then ;  and 
beneath  it  a  copy  of  a  photograph  taken  in  1897  of  the  church  from  the  N.W. 

The  principal  alterations  in  the  old  work  are  indicated  below  : — 

1.  The  closing  up  and  completely  hiding  out  of  sight  of  the  eight  Norman 

clerestory  windows  in  the  nave. 

2.  The  like  of  the  door   and    steps    leading  to   the   rood-loft    through   the 

east  wall  of  the  nave,  and  also  of  the  hagioscopes  in  the  same  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  chancel-arch. 

3.  The  opening  out,    and  exposing  to   view,  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 

of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  and  the  removal  of  what  was  left  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave,  excepting  so  much  as  was  necessary 
to  form  the  four  arches  on  either  side,  as  they  now  exist. 

4.  The  opening  of  the   large  arch  at  the  west  end   of  the   nave,   shewing 

through  it  the  tower  and  the  west  window  in  it,  and  thus  making 
another  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church  through  the  west  door 
in  the  tower. 

5.  The   closing-up,  at   the  south-west  corner  of  the  inside  of  the  tower,  of 

the  door  there  communicating  with  the  stairs  leading  up  through  the 
buttress  to  the  belfry,  and  the  making  a  new  door  and  opening  from 
the  outside  of  the  tower  leading  to  the  same  stairs. 

6.  The  alteration  of  the   position  of  the  ringers'  loft  from  the   lower   part 

of  the  tower  to  the  original  one  at  a  higher  level,  and  the  removal 
of  the  floor  of  the  first-mentioned  loft. 
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7.  The  removal  of  the  four  pinnacles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  tower,  and 

the  substitution  of  others,  higher  and  more  pretentious. 

8.  The   enlargement  and    widening   of  the   south   aisle,  by   extending   the 

south  wall,  so  as  to  make  it  in  a  direct  line  with  that  of  the  Chamber- 
house  chapel,  and  continuing  it  westward  beyond  the  south  doorway 
as  far  as  the  tower. 

9.  The  removal  of  the  Perpendicular  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  of  the  square  south  windows  in  the  south  aisle  and  Chamberhouse 
chapel,   and   the  introduction   of  new  windows    in   the   south   walls   of 
the  chapel,  and  of  the  new  extended  south  aisle. 

10.  The  removal  bodily  of  the  Norman   arch   from   the   former   south   wall 
of  the  nave  to  a  point  in  the  new  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  directly 
opposite  to  its  former  position. 

11.  The   removal  of  the   galleries  in  the  nave  and   north  and  south  aisles, 
and  all  the  pews  in  the   church,  excepting  those  in   chancel,  and   the 
erection  of  new  pews  throughout. 

12.  The    destruction    of    the   two   brick    porches,    the    erection    of  a    new 
south  porch,  and  the  closing  up  of  the  door  leading  into  the  north  aisle. 

In  reviewing  the  changes  effected  by  these  alterations,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  observations.  What  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  striking,  on  now  entering  the  church,  is  the  altered  and  pleasing 
effect  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  galleries  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
fine  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  by  which  the  beautiful  west 
window  in  the  tower — the  only  example  in  the  church  of  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture — is  brought  once  more  into  view.  The  brilliant  light 
of  the  afternoon  sun  shining  on  the  richly-toned  stained  glass  of  this  window, 
as  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  church,  is  a  sight  of  much  beauty. 

Also  in  the  interior  of  the  building  a  great  improvement  was  effected 
by  the  removal  of  the  large  pews  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  with  seats 
facing  in  all  directions :  as  also  was  the  case  on  the  exterior,  where  a  new 
casing  of  flints  was  substituted  for  the  thick  coating  of  roughcast. 

During  the  progress  of  the  alterations  to  the  chancel,  an  interesting 
discovery  was  made  of  the  priest's  door  in  the  north  wall,  which  had  been 
entirely  closed  and  hidden  from  view  for  many  years  previously,  but  the 
position  of  which  was  now  allowed  to  be  seen. 

The  original  lancet  windows  on  the  north  and  south  walls  [of  the  chancel] 
were  allowed  to  remain,  but  one  of  them  was  subsequently  removed  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  new  vestry,  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

There  are,  however,  some  matters  connected  with  the  restoration  which 
seem  to  show  a  want  of  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  original  architects, 
who  had  evidently  bestowed  much  care  upon  their  work ;  and  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  necessity  there  could  have  been  for  so  completely 
destroying  the  many  reminiscences  connected  with  the  past  history  of  the 
church.  For  instance,  the  closing  up  of  the  eight  clerestory  windows 


To  face  f.  177. 


View  of  the   New  Churchjat  Cold  Ash,  1865. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  1897. 


See  p.  177. 


Distant  View  of  Thatcham  Vicarage  and  Barn. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  1897. 


See  p.  179. 
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placed  so  high,  the  removal  of  the  door  and  steps  leading  to  the  rood- 
loft,  and  the  blocking  up  of  the  two  hagioscopes.  Then  there  is 
the  closing  of  the  original  ringers'  entrance  to  the  belfry,  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  a  grave  error  in  judgment,  if  not 
a  positive  injustice ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
new  south  windows  to  the  architecture  of  the  newly-built  south  aisle, 
while  the  removal  from  its  original  position  of  the  grand  Norman  arch  in 
the  south  wall,  and  the  removal  of  the  pinnacles  on  the  tower  to  make  way 
for  others  of  larger  proportions,  simply  because  the  latter  were  supposed 
to  be  more  suitable  than  the  originals,  and  in  imitation  of  those  recently 
placed  on  the  then  newly-restored  church  of  Newbury,  seem  to  be  altogether 
without  justification.  However,  more  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
these  matters  were  allowed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  now  useless  to 
do  more  than  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  irregularities  then  committed. 

§  30.     The  Incumbency  of  Richard  Edward  Rann,  1862 — 1866. 

During  Mr.  Rann's  incumbency,  an  important  work  of  church  extension 
was  effected  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham.  Some  of  the  outlying  districts  in 
the  north  and  towards  the  west  parts  were  quite  three  miles  distant  from  the 
church,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  residents  in  those  districts  should  have 
additional  church  accommodation  provided  for  them.  Accordingly  efforts 
were  made  to  accomplish  this  in  the  year  1865,  and  St.  Mark's  church  at 
Coldash  was  built.  On  August  13  in  that  year  a  scheme  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  was  laid  before  the  Queen  in  Council  that  a  district  chapelry, 
comprising  a  certain  part  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham  particularly  described 
in  the  schedule,  and  which  included  the  whole  of  Cold  Ash  and  parts  of 
Henwick,  should  be  assigned  to  St.  Mark's  church.  By  an  Order  in  Council 
at  Windsor,  dated  the  gth  September,  1865,  the  scheme  submitted  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commisssioners  was  ratified.  A  full  description  of  that  part 
of  the  parish  of  Thatcham  which  was  assigned  to  the  chapelry  of  Cold  Ash 
is  set  forth  in  the  representation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners6.  This 
district  is  also  shown  on  the  Map  of  the  Parish  of  Thatcham,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume. 

A  view  of  the  new  Church  taken  from  the  east  is  given  on  the  plate 
opposite  (Plate  XIII) 

The  Rev.  Wallace  Marmaduke  Picthall,  B.A.,  was  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mark,  to  which  he  was  instituted  on  the  3ist  January, 
1866 u;  and  on  his  resignation  on  the  pth  May,  1873,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Smith  Grindle  was  instituted  x. 

Another  incident  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Rann  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  parish  of  Greenham,  which,  although  not  now  affecting 
the  vicar  of  Thatcham,  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  in  passing.  It  appearing 

1  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  Report,  XVIII.          «  Reg.  Wilberforce,  fol.  308. 
p.  562,  Appendix  No.  LXII.  x  Reg.  Mackarness,  fol.  143. 
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to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  that  certain  tithes  in  Greenham  belonged 
to  the  incumbent  of  the  church  of  that  parish,  they,  by  a  document  under 
their  common  seal,  dated  the  8th  February,  1866,  declared  that  the  church 
of  the  parish  of  Greenham  should  be,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  a  vicarage  y. 


§  31.     The  Incumbency  of  Hezekiah  Martin,  1866 — 1889. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  Mr.  Rann  resigned  the  living  of  Thatcham,  and 
on  the  27th  September,  the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Martin,  B.A.,  was  instituted  to 
the  vicarage z. 

During  Mr.  Martin's  incumbency  another  declaration  was  made  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  by  a  document  under  their  seal  dated  the 
2/th  February,  1868,  in  terms  similar  to  their  declaration  two  years  previously 
with  respect  to  Greenham,  that  the  church  of  the  parish  of  Midgham  should 
be,  and  be  deemed  to  be,  a  vicarage  a. 

On  the  29th  January,  1889,  Mr.  Martin  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Peirce,  B.A.,  was  instituted  to  itb. 


In  concluding  the  book  on  '  The  Church  of  Thatcham '  it  has  been 
thought  that  as  complete  a  list  of  the  RECTORS  and  the  successive  VICARS 
OF  THATCHAM  as  accessible  Documents  afford,  including  Curates,  or  those 
who  acted  as  deputies  would  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and  one  is  here  given. 
And  to  this  list  has  been  added  the  Vicars  and  Curates  of  Cold  Ash, 
Greenham,  and  Midgham  ;  and  also  a  list  of  the  CHURCHWARDENS  OF 
THATCHAM,  from  1413  to  1869. 

It  has  been  thought  well  also,  as  assisting  the  reader  readily  to  infor- 
mation he  may  require,  to  give  in  the  Appendices  certain  Chronological 
Tables  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Parish. 

There  have  been  throughout  the  previous  chapters  frequent  references  to 
the  BISHOPS  OF  SALISBURY,  and  so  a  chronological  list  has  been  compiled 

J  Notes  of  publication  in  London  Gazette,   3rd  5.   "  I  as  fift  will  sound  "  Note  G 

April,  1866,  p.  2213  ;  Appendix  No.  LXIII.  6.  "  The  Rev*.  Joseph  Lowthian  [sie] 

z  Reg.  Wilberforce,  fol.  316.  Vicar,  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull, 

»  Notes  of  Publication  in  London  Gazette,  iyth  Wm.Northway, Churchwardens, 

March,  1868,  p.  1714;  Appendix  No.  LXIV.  T.  Mears,  London,  fecit  1821  "        ,,     F 

b  Mr.  Martin  died  on  the  29th  June,  1889,  and  7.  "  Sacerdotes  tui  induantur  justitiam, 
was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  on  the  north  side  A.D.  1882." 

of  the  churchyard.     Shortly  afterwards  a  face  to  Th£  following  figures  ;ndicate  the  chimes  at  each 
the  clock  outside  the  church  tower,  and  chimes  for  &  Qf  an  hour  Qn  ^  ^  ^  firjt   aboye 

the  four  quarters,  were  presented  to  the  parish  by  ntioned  • 

his  family  in  memory  of  him. 

1st  quarter.  2nd  quarter.   3rd  quarter.  4th  quarter. 
The   following  are   the    inscriptions    appearing  *  ^  1613316 

upon  the  bells :-  2                 ,     2             3221232 

1.  "  I  as  Trebel  begin "  Note  D                 3                2I            2132121 

2.  "  I  as  second  will  sing "  ,,      C                   g                 63             6366363 

3.  "  I  as  third  will  ring "  ,,     BD. 

4.  "  I  as  forth  in  my  place  "  ,,     A 
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up  to  1836,  and  after  1836  a  list  of  the  BISHOPS  OF  OXFORD0.  Though  less 
frequently  referred  to,  a  list  of  the  ARCHDEACONS  OF  BERKS  has  been 
prepared  from  the  best  available  authorities'1.  Finally,  a  list  with  some  very 
brief  Notes  of  the  ABBOTS  OF  READING  e. 

§  32.     The  Rectors  and  Vicars  of  Thatcham,   1201  — 1889. 

Of  the  under-mentioned  names,  the  first  eight  are  those  of  the  rectors 
of  Thatcham  before  the  institution  of  the  vicarage  in  1316:  then  follow 
the  names  of  the  several  vicars. 

Date.  Rectors  of  Thatcham.  Authorities. 

Before  1 20 1.  Nigel,    rector    as    to    two    portions   of  the     Hari.  MSS.  1708,  fols.  i9ib 

r~*rmrr*ri  and  192  ;    Lord  Fingall's 


1201. 
I2OI. 

1216 — 1226. 

1239. 

1263. 

1304—15. 

1317,  Jan.  2oth. 
1329,  July  3oth. 
1343,  Feb.  28th. 


Robert,  do. 


Cart.  8zb. 

Ditto,  fols.  igib  and  192, 
and  fol.  igsb  ;  ditto,  fol. 
82!). 

Hugh   the    Burgundian,   rector  as    to    one-     Ditto,  foi.  i9ib ;  ditto,  fol. 
third  portion  of  the  Church.  82b- 

Robert.  Ditto,  foi.  i93b. 


Gilbert  de  Byham. 

Richard. 

Antony  de  Bradeneye. 


Vicars  of  Thatcham. 


Ditto,  fol.  192  ;  Lord  Fin- 
gall's  Cart.,  fols.  99  and 
99b. 

Cott-  MSS   VesP-  E    v- 

fol.  49. 

Sarura  Registers  :    Reg- 

Gandavo,  fol.  39b  ;  B.M. 
Add.  Carts.,  19638. 


Jordan   of  Appleford,   first   vicar,    on    pre-     Reg.  Monivai,  Lib.  i.  foi. 
sentation  of  Abbot  of  Reading. 

William  of  Blewbury,  previously  appointed     Ditto,  foi.  i73. 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Reading. 

John  of  Wetwang,  vicar  of  Clyve   Pipard,      Res-  Wyvei,  Lib.  n.  foi. 
on    presentation    of    abbot   of   Reading, 
and  on  exchange  with  William  of  Blew- 
bury, who  is  appointed  Vicar  of  Clyve 
Pipard. 
1361,  Nov.  3rd.  William  Jer,  perpetual  vicar.  Ditto,  foi.  285. 

1381.  William  ColcheStre.  Grants   by  him,    I38i    and 

1382. 
1393,  Nov.  nth.         Richard    Provenere,    on    presentation     of     Reg.  Waitham,  foi.  89. 

abbot  of  Reading  as  perpetual  vicar  for 
personal  work  and  residence. 

1401,  March  2ist.       John  Clere,  rector  of  Gratele,  on  exchange      Reg.  Medford,  foi.  75. 
with  Richard  Provenere,  vicar  of  Thatc- 
ham. 

John   Cook,   rector  of   Bynteworth  on  ex-      Ditto,  foi.  92. 
change  with  John  Clere,  perpetual  vicar 
of  Thatcham. 


1404,  Sept.  i6th. 


«  See  Appendix  No.  LXV. 


See  Appendix  No.  LXVI. 
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Date. 
1418,  April  1 8th. 

1446,  July  i4th. 

1476,  April  isth. 
1497,  March  4th. 

1506,  Jan.  6th. 

1514,  Oct.  27th. 
1522,  June  9th. 

1544,  March  7th. 

1566,  Oct.  1 7th. 
1595—1617. 


i  6 1 6,  April  4th. 
1622,  May  3ist. 


Vicars  of  Thatcham. 
Edmund  Barbor. 
Robert  Clark,  on   exchange  with  Edmund 

Barbor,  late  vicar  of  Thatcham,  Robert 

Clerk  being  late  rector  of  Bradfield. 
Thomas    Kynton,    chaplain,    to    perpetual 

vicarage    on    death    of    Master    Robert 

Clerk,  the  last  vicar. 
John  Skynner,  chaplain,  on  the  resignation 

of  Thomas  Kynton. 
Geoffry  Eyles,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  on  death 

of  John  Skynner. 

[John  Fowler,  curate  in  1504.] 
John  Fowler,    on    resignation    of    Geoffry 

Eyles,  the  last  vicar. 
John  Noble,  on  death  of  John  Fowler. 
Thomas  Justice,  on  death  of  John  Noble, 

on  presentation  of  abbot  of  Reading. 

[Sir    Richard    Alwood,    curate  in 


1646,  Feb.  1 2th. 
1648,  May  4th. 


Richard  Powell,  M.A.,  on  death  of  Thomas 
Justice,  on  presentation  of  John  Winch- 
combe. 

[William  Meane,  curate  in  1564.] 

Hugo  Hollande,  alias  Wreffeth,  on  death 
of  Richard  Powell,  on  presentation  of 
John  Winchcombe. 

Thomas  Tovie  [buried  3Oth  April,  1617.] 


[Robert    Homfray,    curate    1615- 

1616.] 

Ralf  Fawconer,  B.D.,  on  the  presentation 
of  Francis  Winchcombe.  Buried  6th 
Nov.,  1651. 

Robert  Bonython,  M.A.,  on  deprivation  of 
Ralf  Fawconer  and  on  presentation  of 
Henry  Winchcombe. 

[John     Gregson,     curate      1627- 
r628.] 

[John     Tiley,     clerk,    curate    in 

1638.] 
John  Lucas,  M.A. 

Clement  Paman,  M.A. 


Authorities. 

Reg.  Chandler,  fol.  9. 

Ditto;    Thatcham  Chanty 
Deeds. 


Reg.  Aiscott,  fol.  90. 


Reg.  Becham,  fol.  178. 
Reg.  Blith,  fol.  28. 

Will  of  Sir  Wm.  Danvers. 
Reg.  Awdley,  fol.  28. 

Ditto,  fol.  65. 

Ditto,  fol.  91  ;  Will  of  Rd. 

Tobbe. 

Lady  Danvers1  Will,  Som. 
House,  4  Thrower. 

Reg.  Capon,  fol.  23. 


Thatcham  Church    Regis- 
ters, Oct.,  1564. 
Reg.  Jewell,  fol.  18. 


Memoranda  in  1608  as  to 
13  years  of  arrears  of  rent 
due  by  him  ;  Thatcham 
Church  Registers. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts. 


Reg  Abbot,  fol.  3 ;  Church- 
wardens' Accounts. 


Reg.  Davenant,  fol.  14 ; 
Thatcham  Church  Re- 
gisters. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts. 
I 

Church  Registers,  1638. 

House  of  Lords'  Calendar, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  133. 

Journals,  House  of  Lords, 
Vol.  X.  p.  2443. 
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Date.  Vicars  of  Thatcham.  Authorities. 

1653-4.  George  Mundy.  Articles  of  Baron  Tomlyns, 

re    John     Heardsman's 
Will. 

1657 — 1662.  Thomas  Voisey,  on  presentation  of  George     Augmentation  of  Livings, 

Miller,  gent.,  guardian  to  Henry  Winch-        Lambeth-  v°'- 998,  P.  35; 

Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom. 

combe,  esq.     [Died  1668.]  series,  i663.4>  PP.  496, 

497  ;    Calamy's   Ejected 
Ministers. 

1662 — 1687.  Bartholomew  Springett.  Docts.  v.  of  Thatcham; 

Reg.  Ward,  27  Sep.,168?. 

1687,  Sept.  27th.        J°hn  Cock,  on  the  death  of  B.  Springett,      Reg.  Ward,  27  Sep.,  ^87. 

on    presentation    of    Sir    Henry  Winch- 
combe,  bart. 

[Isaac     Chamberlin,     curate      in      Notitia  parochiaiis  Lamb., 

charge  1705.]  v0n.P.2. 

1723,  March  23rd.     Francis  Spackman,  A.B.,  on  death  of  John      Reg.  Hoadiey,  foi.  30. 

Cock,  on  presentation  of  Richard  Waring, 

esq. 
1773,  May  1 8th.          Seth    Thompson,   M.A.,   on    the   death  of     Reg.  Hume,  foi.  4a. 

Francis  Spackman,    on    presentation    of 

Sir  Archer  Croft,  bart. 
1793,  May  ist.  Archer  Thompson,  B.A.,  on  the  resignation      Reg.  Douglas,  foi.  8. 

of  S.  Thompson,  on  the  presentation  of 

Sir  John  Croft,  bart. 
1804,  Jan.  24th.          Joseph  Lothian,  M.A.,  by  cession  of  Archer      Ditto,  foi. +0. 

Thompson,    on     presentation     of    John 

Thomas  Hope,  esq. 

[Samuel  Slocock,  evening  lecturer     Thatcham  Papers. 

1 8th  December,  1804.] 
[Patrick     Maxwell,     curate     2nd      Reg.  Fisher,  foi.  85. 

December,  1812.] 
[Vincent     Clementi,    curate    8th     Oxford   Registers ;   Reg. 

...  -i  Bagot,  foi.  22. 

April,  1841.] 

1842,  April  I4th.         John  Hanbury,  M.A.,  on  the  death  of  Joseph     Ditto,  foi.  26. 
Lothian. 

[Vincent    Clementi,    B.A.,    curate      Reg.  wiiberforce,  foi.  49. 

1 6th  April,  1846.] 
[William    Hickey,    M.A.,    curate     Ditto,  foi.  75- 

2nd  June,  1849.] 
[Charles   Whittle,    S.C.L.,    curate     Ditto,  foi.  10.. 

9th  July,  1852.] 

1855,  Sept.  aoth.         John  Haworth  Milne,  M.A.,  on  resignation      Ditto,  foi.  130. 
of  John  Hanbury. 

[Henry    Bingham    Stevens,    B.A.,     Ditto,  foi.  154- 

curate  igth  December,  1858.] 

1862,  Sept.  6.  Richard  Edward  Rann,  M.A.,  on  the  ces-     Ditto,  foi.  .90. 

sion  of  John  Haworth  Milne. 
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Date.  Vicars  of  Thatcham.  Authorities. 

[Charles  Henry  Gem,  B.A.,  curate      Reg.  wiiberforce,  foi.  191. 

2ist  December,  1862.] 
[Alfred    Augustus     Roffe,    curate      Ditto,  foi.  218. 

2ist  December,  1865.] 

1866,  Sept.  27th.         Hezekiah   Martin,   B.A.,  on  resignation  of     Ditto, foi. 316. 
Richard  Edward  Rann. 

[Benjamin  John  Armstrong,  B.A.,      Reg.  Mackamess,  foi.  167. 

curate  2ist  Dec.,  1873.] 
[Algernon    Hermann    Lang,  B.  A.,      Ditto,  foi.  274. 

curate  nth  June,  1876.] 
[William  Cobbold  Vaughan,  curate      Ditto,  foi.  2. 

nth  January,  1879.] 
[William    Robert    Sharpe,    M.A.,      Ditto,  foi.  7s. 

curate  ist  February,  1881.] 
[Henry  Saunders,  M. A.,  curate  3rd     Ditto,  foi.  96. 

September,  1881.] 
[Llewellyn  William  Bevan,  curate     Ditto,  foi.  245. 

2oth  November,  1885.] 

1889,  Jan.  29th.  David  Peirce,  B.A.,  on  resignation  of  Heze-     Reg.  smbbs,  foi.  349. 

kiah  Martin. 


Of  the  following  names  appearing  in  the  various  documents  and  other 
records  relating  to  Thatcham,  some  were  no  doubt  those  of  the  chaplains 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  celebrate  divine  worship  in  the  Chapel 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Thatcham  in  1304,  and  licensed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  that  year. 


Date. 


1307. 


1307. 
1307. 
Before  1308. 

Before  1308. 

1310. 

1318. 

1340. 

1347- 

1347- 
1348. 

1363- 
1365- 


John  Edward,  clerk. 

John  de  Thacham,  sub-deacon 
William  le  Hert,  clerk. 
William  de  Brueria,  clerk. 

Thomas  Edger,  clerk. 

Paul  of  the  Chapel. 

Peter  le  Bel,  Chaplain. 

Ralph  the  clerk. 

Peter  de  Farnham,  sub-deacon. 

Peter  le  Masson,  deacon. 
Peter  de  Farnham,  presbiter. 
John  le  clerk. 

William,  perpetual  vicar,  [?  same  as  William 
Jer.] 


Authorities. 

Reg.    Gandavo,    Part    II. 

foi.  1 80. 
Ditto. 

Deed  (?)  temp.  E.  I. 

Sir  Geo.  Cornewall's  Deeds,. 

viz.,  two  Grants  to  which 

he  is  a  witness. 
Ditto,  one  Grant  witnessed 

by  him. 
Mr.   Wroughton's    Deeds  ; 

Alicia  Kyrtis'  Grant. 
Quit  claim  dated  10  May, 

to  which  he  is  a  party. 
Mr.   Wroughton's   Deeds  ; 

John  Torrye's  Grant. 
Reg.  Wyvell,  Lib.  II.  foi. 

78. 
Ditto,  foi.  80. 

Ditto,  foi.  82. 

Lease  dated  25th  June,  to 
which  he  is  a  party. 

Grant  by  him  in  1365 
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Date.  Authorities. 

1387.  William,  vicar  of  Tacham,  ?  same  as  William      Grant  by  him  in  1387. 

Colchestre  (vicar). 

1388.  Peter  the  Chaplain.  John  Prentys'  Will,  dated 

4th  Feb.,  with  Thatcham 
Deeds. 

1388.  Robert  the  chaplain.  Ditto. 


Vicars  of  Midgham. 

1858,  June  1 3th.          Thomas  Barton,  B.A.,  on  resignation  of  John      Reg.  wiiberforce,  foi.  i54. 

H.  Milne. 
1867,  Sept.  5th.  John  Launcelot  Errington,  on  resignation  of     Ditto,  w.  323. 

Thomas  Barton. 


Vicars  of  Greenham, 

1859,  August  nth.      Archibald  Robert  Hamilton,  M.A.,  on  resig-      Ditto,  foi.  162. 

nation  of  John  H.  Milne. 
1869,  Sept.  1 7th.         Samuel  Slocock,  M.A.,  on  death  of  A.  R.      Ditto,  foi.  26. 

Hamilton. 
1871,  Feb.  loth.          Oliver  Edmund  Slocock,  M.A.,  on  cession      Reg.  Mackamess,  foi.  81. 

of  Samuel  Slocock. 
1890,  March  igth.       Herbert  Henry  Skrine,  B. A.,  on  resignation      Reg.  stubbs,  foi.  4<x>. 

of  O.  E.  Slocock. 


Curates  of  Green/iani. 

1844,  Sept.  i  oth          John  Bowman,  M. A.  Reg.  Bagot,  foi.  39. 

1848,  April  26th.         Robert  William  Sheldon,  M.A.  Reg.  wiiberforce,  foi.  65. 

1863,  Oct.  7th.  William  Henry  Long  Gilbert,  B.A.  Ditto,  w.  197. 

1889,  Feb.  isth.          James  Dunlap  Dunlap,  M.A.  Reg.  stubbs,  foi.  352. 

1889,  Nov.  7th.  Richard  Paul  Cudmore,  B.A.  Ditto,  foi.  3s3. 


Incumbents  of  Cold  Ask. 

1866,  Jan.  3 1 st.  Wallace    Marmaduke    Pickthall,  B.A.,  first      Reg.  wiiberforce.  foi.  308. 

incumbent. 
1873,  May  9th.  Walter  Smith  Grindle,  on  resignation  of  W.      R<:g.  MaekarnesS]  fol.  I43. 

M.  Pickthall. 


Curate  of  Cold  Ash. 
1883,  July  ist.  Thomas  Henry  Blencowe.  Ditto,  foi.  164. 
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Names  of  some  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Thatcliam. 


Date.  Names. 

1413.     John  Bye  and  Thomas  Bela. 

1422.  William  Goldryche  and  John  Bye. 

1423.  John  Hosyer,  William  Eldebury,  and  Richard  Edrith. 

1424.  John  Bye  and  William  Goklryche. 

Henry  Roger,  Thomas  Beale,  and  John  Talpot. 


1445- 
1561. 
1566. 

1567- 
1568. 
1569. 

1572- 
J573- 
1573- 
IS74- 
'575- 


1577- 
1578. 

IS79- 

1580. 

1581. 

1582. 

1583- 

iS84  f 

1585- 

1586. 

1587- 
1588. 
1589. 


1592. 


1594- 
1595- 


1597- 
1598. 


William  Carter,  John  Goddefader,  and  Robert  Restewold. 
Richard  Gastarde,  Richard  Restall,  and  John  Dybley. 

Thomas  Forster,  Thomas  Headache,  and  Harry  Wilder.  Ditto. 

John  Pydgyn,  Thomas  Knyght,  and  John  Bassett.  Ditto. 

John  Pydgyon,  Vincent  Knyght,  and  John  Broke.  Ditto. 

John  Bradley,  William  Smythe,   of  Crokam,  and  William  Ditto. 

Smyth,  of  Henwycke. 

Roger  Knyt  [Knyght],  Wyllyam  Waller  and  Wyllyam  Swaine.  Ditto. 

Rychard  Gaspard,  John  Dash,  and  John  Marshall.  Ditto. 

John  Halt,  Thomas  Goddard,  and  Niccholas  Perme.  Ditto. 

John  Blacknye,  William  Smythe,  and  Syman  Marshall.  Ditto. 

Jhon  Pegeone,  John  Abery,  and  William  Smithe.  Ditto. 

Jhon  Pegeon,  John  Aberie,  and  William  Smithe.  Dino. 

Wyllam  Restalle,  Thomas  Goddard,  and  Robarde  Wayre.  Ditto. 

Wyllyam    Restewlle,   Wyllyam    Southe    [sic   but    ?  Smithe],  Ditto. 

and  Jhon  Dancasstell. 

John  Knyght,  Roger  Godard,  and  William  Calfe.  Ditto. 

John  Waight,  William  Calfe,  and  Richard  Lubbay.  Ditto. 

John  Waight,  Henry  Goddard,  and  William  Bushnell.  Ditto. 

George  Spicer,  Henry  Goddard,  and  William  Grene.  Ditto. 

George  Spicer,  Stephen  Knight,  and  Richard  Iremonger  Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Nicholas  Bushnell,  William  Smyth,  and  Phillipp  Wells.  Dilto- 

John     Peidn     [?    Pigeon]    thelder,    John    Marshall,    and  Ditto. 

Richard  Wisse. 

Thomas  Knight,  John  Taylor,  and  John  Knyghte.  Ditto. 

Robert  Powell,  John  Blackny,  and  Richard  Ward.  Ditto. 

John  Marshall,  William  Ensham,  and  Roger  Blackney.  Ditto. 

John  Scoire  (?),  William  Smith,  and  Roger  Blackney.  Ditto. 

John  Scoire,  William  Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith.  Ditto. 

John  Scoire,  William  Smith,  and  Thomas  Smith.  Ditto. 

John  Goddard,  John  Bradley,  and  George  Headach.  Ditto. 

Edwarde  Horsell,  Richard  Hibbutt,  and  Andrew  Strike.  Ditto. 

Giles  Emans,  Vyncent  Knighte,  and  Adam  Pigion.  Ditto. 

William  Foster,  Roger  Diblie.  and  John  Attwode.  Ditto. 

Richard  Goddard,  Gragorie  Wilkins,  and  William  Waller.  D'tto- 

Richard  Rive,  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Richard  Carter.  Ditto. 


Reference. 

Charity  Commiss.  Report 
Parish  Documents. 
Charity  Commiss.  Reports, 
Parish  Documents. 

Ditto :    and  Charity  Com- 
missioners' Reports. 

Ditto;  Ditto. 
Churchwardens'  Accounts 


f  The  leaves   of  the  Churchwardens'   Account 
Book  for  1584  are  torn  out  in  part. 


8  Accounts  first  signed  by  the  inhabitants  on 
the  2ist  April,  1594. 
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Date.  Names. 

1599.  William  Waller,  senior,  Edward  Smith,  and  John  Hutie. 

1600.  Bartholome     Coxhead,    Thomas    Stowers,    and    Edward 

Cox. 

1601.  Bartholome  Coxhead,  John  Hunt,  and  William  Cook. 

1602.  Edmond  fibster,  Roger  Blackney,  and  Richard  Dancastell. 

1603.  Roger     Blackney,     Thomas    Beenefielde,    and    Nicholas 

Hunt. 

1604.  Robert  Chaundler,  Richard  Hibbett,  and  George  Headach. 

1605.  Stephen  Auberie,  Richard  Smith,  and  John  fibster,  alias 

Smith. 

1606.  John  fibster,  alias  Smith,  John  Carter,  and  Robert  Knight. 

1607.  Richard  Core,  Giles  Emans,  and  Thomas  Everod. 

1608.  Richard  Core,  Richard  Goddard,  and  John  Iremonger. 

1609.  John   fibster,  Vincent   Knighte,    and    Richard  Carter  the 

younger. 

1610.  John  fibster,  Richard  fibster,  and  John  Knight. 

1611.  ffrauncis  Bushnell,  Richard  Howse,  and  Thomas  Goddard. 

1612.  h 

1613.  William  Waller,  Robert  Basset,  and  John  Brooke. 

1614.  William  Waller,  Roger  Dibley,  and  William  Aberye. 

1615.  John  Powle,  Robert  Knyght,  and  John  Louegrove. 

1616.  Robert  Humfry,   Edward  Smith,  and  ffrancis    Brightwell, 

alias  Shenke. 

1617.  John  Bradly,  Thomas  Goddard,  and  William  Dibly. 

1618.  John  Bradly,  Richard  Goddard,  gent.,  and  Richard  Sauter, 

alias  Cesar. 

1619.  Richard  Smith,  Richard  Sauter,  alias  Cesar,  and  William 

Knight. 

1620.  John  Churchyard,  gent.,  Roger  Pigeon,  and  John  Marshall. 

1621.  John  Churchyard,  gent.,  Roger  Pigion,  and  John  Marshall. 

1622.  William  Waller,  Richard  Goddard,  and  Thomas  Emans. 

1623.  William  Waller,  Richard  Goddard,  and  Thomas  Emans. 

1624.  Giles  Halt,  Vincent  Knight,  and  Robert  Emans. 

1625.  Oswell  Northway,  Jhon  Bradley,  and  John  Powle. 

1626.  Samewell  Deluke,  John  Carter,  and  Richard  Dancastell. 

1627.  Samewell  Deluke,  John  Polye,  and  John  Smith. 

1628.  William    Rabbitts,    [second    name    torn    out]    and    John 

Aubery 

1629.  William  Rabbatt,  John  Aubery,  and  Richard  fibster. 

1630.  John    Benfec  .  .  .   [second  name   torn    out]  and    George 

Goddard. 

1631.  John  Benfec [second  name  torn  out]  and  William 

Kinge. 
1653.     John  Knight,  Richard  Money,  and  Thomas  Stinte. 


Reference. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Agreement     with      Baron 
Tomlyns. 


h  The  leaves  of  the  Churchwardens'  Account  Book  for  1612  are  torn  out. 

B    b 
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Date.  Names. 

1654.  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  Giles  Emans,  and  William  Pidgeon. 
1665  dr.     Thomas  Whittakre,  Goitt.  Smith,  and  William  Dibley. 

1666.  Thomas  Whittaker  and  Will  Dibley. 

1670.  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  Gylis  Emans,  and  John  Brown. 

1671.  Thomas  Readell,  Robert  Hunt,  John  Browne. 

1671.  Thomas  Readell. 

1672.  Thomas  Readell,  Robert  Hunt,  John  Browne. 
1672.  Lawrence  fFarrow,  Richard  Smith,  John  Read. 

1672.  Lawrence  fFarrow,  John  Reade,  Richard  Smith. 

1673.  Lawrence  ffarrow,  John  Read,  Richard  Smith. 

1674.  Lawrence  ffarrow,  John  Read,  Richard  Smith. 

1674.  Peter  Harding,  John  Read,  Edward  Gyles. 

1675.  Peeler  Harding. 

1676.  Peeter  Harding,  Edward  Giles,  John  Read. 

1677.  Bartholomew  Duckett. 

1679.  John  Hassall,  John  Mortimer. 

1680.  John  Hill,  Richard  Joyes,  junior. 

1681.  John  Hill,  John  Parsons. 

1682.  John  Massey. 

1683.  John  Massey,  Henry  ffiggens,  Thomas  Emans. 
1683.  John  Mossey. 

1688.  John  Hawkins,  gent,  John  Daish,  John  Parsons. 

1690.  Thomas  Readell,  John  Dash,  John  Parsons. 

1691.  Thomas  ReadelL 

1691.  Thomas  Readell,  John  Daish,  John  Parsons. 

1691.  Richard  Mortimer,  Robert  Greene,  Robert  Hunt. 

1692.  Edward  Mosdell,  Robert  Green. 

1692.  Edward  Mosdell,  Robart  Green,  Robert  Hunt. 

1692.  Edward  Mosdell,  Robert  Hunt. 

1693.  Edward  Mosdell,  Robert  Green,  Robert  Hunt. 

1694.  Richard  Chittell,  Charlals  Bassett,  John  Blak. 
1694.  Charles  Bassett,  John  Blake,  and  Richard  Chittle. 

1 696.  William  Pery,  Richard  Carter,  Samuell  Blake. 

1697.  William  Pery,  Richard  Carter. 

1697.  Richard  Carter,  William  Perry,  and  Samuell  Blake. 

1697.  Richard  Carter,  William  Perry,  and  John  Pendar. 

1 698.  William  Perry,  Richard  Carter,  John  Pendar. 
1698.  William  Perry,  Ric.  Carter. 

1698.  William  Pery,  Richard  Carter,  John  Pender. 

1699.  William  Pery,  Richard  Carter,  John  Pender. 

1700.  William  Pery,  Richard  Carter,  John  Pender. 
1700.  William  Perry,  Richard  Carter,  John  Pendar. 


Reference. 

Lease  to  Browne. 

Churchwardens'      Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 
Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Churchwardens      Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 
Ditto. 

Ditto  to  Bishop. 

Ditto  to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Church  Registers. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 

Churchwardens'      Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto  to  Bishop. 

Ditto  to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Ditto  to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 
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Date.  Names. 

1701.  John  Hore,  George  Mortimer. 

1701.  William  Perry,  Richard  Carter,  John  Fender. 

1702.  Matthew  Ayliffe,  George  Mortymer,  John  How. 

1703.  Thomas  Whetteker,  John  How,  Farol  [Jacob]  ffeild. 

1704.  Thomas  Whetteker,  Jacob  ffeild,  John  How. 

1705.  Thomas  Whetteker,  Jacob  ffeild,  John  How. 

1706.  William  Pery,  Giles  Emans,  John  Knapp. 

1707.  William  Perry,  Giles  Emans. 

1708.  William  Perry,  Giles  Emonds,  Francis  Child. 

1709.  William  Perry,  Giles  Emans,  Fran.  Childe. 

1710.  William  Perry,  Giles  Emans,  Francis  Child. 
1712.  William  Perry,  John  Mathews,  Charles  Dibley. 

1712.  Robert    Smith,    alias    fforster,    William    ffourd,    Charles 

Dibley. 

1713.  William  forld  [?  Ford],  Charles  Dibley,  Robert  Smith. 

1713.  Barthol.  Duckett,  John  Bartholomew,  John  Awbery. 

1714.  Bartho.  Duckett,  John  Awbery,  John  Berthellmew. 

1714.  Bartholomew  Duckett,  John  Bartlomew,  William  Kenton. 

1715.  Bartholomew  Duckett,  John  Bartholome,  William  Kensing. 

1716.  John  Knight,  Samuell  Whittaker. 

1717.  Samuell  Whittaker,  Thomas  Wells,  William  Grey. 

1717.  Samuel  Whittaker,  John  Knight,  Thomas  Wells. 

1718.  Samuel  Whittaker,  George  Goddard,  and  Richard  Gilbart. 

1719.  Clement  Kent,  Samuel  Whittaker,  William  Perry,  junior. 

1720.  Clement  Kent,  William  Perry,  junior. 

1722.  Robert  Redwood,  Richard  Smith,  John  Machin. 

1723.  Robert  Redwood,  Richard  Smith,  John  Machin. 

1726.  Richard  Clarke,  Francis  Child,  John  Home. 

1728.  Francis  Child,  Richard  Clarke,  John  Winter. 

1729.  Richard  Clarke,  Francis  Child,  John  Winter. 

1730.  William  Perry,  Charles  Dibley,  Francis  Clarke. 

1732.  William  Perry,  John  Mathews,  Francis  Clarke. 

1733,  John  Clinton,  William  Perry,  John  Mathews,  the  younger. 
'735-  John  Clinton,  John  Mathews. 

J738-  John  Mathews,  John  Clinton. 

1741.  John  Baily,  Ed.  Winter. 

1743.  Walter  Longden,  Peter  Matthews,  and  William  Wallis. 

1744.  Walter  Longden,  William  Wallis,  Thomas  Wells. 

1750.  William  Whittaker,  John  Smith,  William  Northway. 

B  b  2 


Reference. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto  to  Bishop. 

Ditto  to  Archdeacon. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop  ;  Lease 
to  Reeves. 

Lease  to  Alyng. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Archdeacon  ; 
Lease  to  Clarke. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Ditto. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Lease  to  Wm.  Perry,  sen. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures 
Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 
Ditto,  and  Lease  to  Clarke. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'     Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Lease  to  Farrow. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Ditto. 
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Date.  Names. 

1752.  John  Read,  Peter  Matthews,  John  Machin. 

1755.  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  Tull,  George  Goddard. 

1756.  William  Weare,  John  Machin,  John  Marshall. 

1757.  William  Weare,  John  Machin,  John  Marshall. 

1758.  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  John  Read,  William  Dibley. 

1759.  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  John  Read,  William  Dibley. 

1760.  John  Long,  John  Platt,  and  William  Banks. 

1761.  George  Druce,  William  Dibley,  William  Northway. 

1762.  John  Long,  John  Platt,  and  William  Banks. 

1763.  William  Banks,  John  Long,  and  John  Platt. 

1765.  William  Banks,  Robert  Smith,  and  Nathaniel  Whittaker. 

1767.  Gabriel  Machin. 

1769.  Bertram  Machin,  William  Northway,  Stephen  Hunt. 

1770.  Bertram  Machin,  Stephen  Hunt. 

1772.  Bertram  Machin,  George  Goddard,  and  Gabriel  Machin. 

1773.  Bertram  Machin,  George  Goddard,  and  Gabriel  Machin. 

'774-  John  Read,  Stephen  Hunt,  James  Hunt. 

1775.  John  Read,  William  Machin,  William  Banks. 

1776.  John  Read,  William  Machin,  William  Banks. 

J777-  James  Hunt,  William  Machin. 

1779.  Edward  Northway. 

1780.  John  Stroud,  William  Geo  ....  Edward  Northway. 

1784.  John  Lamb,  Isac  Buckridge,  and  Stephen  Hunt. 

1785.  Roger  Druce,  Richard  Tull,  Gabriel  Machin. 

1786.  Isac  Buckeridge,  Gabriel  Machin,  Richard  Messeter. 

1787.  Peter  Green,  John  Horn,  Thomas  Westal. 

1788.  John  Baily,  John  Bull,  Edward  Northway. 

1789.  Roger  Druce,  Richard  Tull,  Giles  Tull. 

1790.  Roger  Druce,  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway. 

1791.  John  Bull,  Peter  Green,  Edward  Northway. 

1792.  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway,  G  .  .  .  Goddard. 

1793.  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway,  John  Bull. 

1794.  Richard  Tull,  John  Dyer,  John  Horn. 

1795.  John  Baily,  Edward  Northway,  John  Horn. 

1796.  John  Dyer,  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway. 
'797-  John  Dyer,  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway. 

1798.  John  Dyer,  John  Horn,  William  Wallis. 

1799.  William  Wallis,  John  Horn,  John  Dyer. 

1800.  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1 80 1.  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1802.  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 


Reference. 
Lease  to  Collins. 
Lease  from  Gilbert. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Lease  to  Marchant. 
Apprenticeship  Indentures. 
Lease  to  Lamport. 

Lease  to  Thos.  Ball ; 
Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Lease  to  Smith. 

Churchwardens'      Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 
Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 

Lease  to  Hunt. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop,  and  R. 
Canny's  Conveyance. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Lease  to  Fulbrooke. 

Churchwardens'  Present- 
ments to  Bishop  ;  Lease 
to  Farrow. 

Apprenticeship  Indentures. 

Churchwardens'      Present- 
ments to  Bishop. 
Ditto. 

Lease  toWheclerand  Allen. 
Churchwardens'  Accounts. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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1803.  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1804.  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1805.  John  Baily,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1806.  John  Baily,  Edward  Northway,  William  Austin. 

1807.  John  Baily,  Edward  Northway,  John  Home. 

1808.  John  Baily,  John  Home,  Richard  Tull. 

1809.  John  Blay,  John  Horn,  Edward  Northway. 

1810.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1811.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1812.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1813.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1814.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1815.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 

1816.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Edward  Northway. 
1817  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  William  Northway. 

1818.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull.  William  Northway. 

1819.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  William  Northway. 

1820.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  William  Northway. 

1821.  John  Blay,  William  Goddard,  William  Harris. 

1822.  John  Blay,  William  Goddard,  William  Harris. 

1823.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull;  Richard  Billing. 

1824.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing. 

1825.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing. 

1826.  John  Blay,  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing. 

1827.  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing,  Edward  Goddard. 

1828.  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing,  Edward  Goddard. 

1829.  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing,  Edward  Goddard. 

1830.  Richard  Tull,  Richard  Billing,  Edward  Goddard. 

1831.  S.  S.  Blay,  William  Northway,  Robert  Skinner. 

1832.  S.  S.  Blay,  William  Cave,  Robert  Scriven. 

1833.  C.  H.  Witherington,  Robert  Scriven,  William  Cave. 

1834.  C.  H.  Witherington,  William  Cave,  Richard  Tull. 

1835.  William  Harris,  William  Cave,  William  Clarke. 

1836.  William  Harris,  William  Cave,  William  Clarke. 

1837.  William  Harris,  William  Cave,  William  Clarke. 

1838.  William  Harris,  William  Cave,  William  Clarke. 

1839.  Benjamin  Mallam  Beasley,  Richard   Tull,  William  North- 

way. 

1840.  B.  M.  Beasley,  Richard  Tull,  William  Northway. 

1841.  Richard  Tull,  B.  M.  Beasley,  C.  H.  Witherington. 

1842.  John  Paradise,  William  Clarke,  William  Harris. 

1843.  John  Paradise,  William  Clarke,  William  Harris. 

1844.  John  Paradise,  William  Cave,  William  Northway. 

1845.  John  Paradise,  William  Cave,  William  Northway. 

1846.  John  Paradise,  Charles  P.  Darke,  John  Chalk. 

1847.  John  Paradise,  Charles  P.  Darke,  John  Chalk. 


Reference. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Date.  Names. 

1848.  John  Paradise,  C.  H.  Witheringham,  Charles  Hazell. 

1849.  John  Paradise,  C.  H.  Witherington,  Charles  Hazell. 

1850.  John  Paradise,  Charles  P.  Darke,  William  Northway. 

1851.  C.  H.  Witherington,  William  Northway,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1852.  C.  H.  Witherington,  William  Northway,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1853.  C.  P.  Darke,  John  Chalk,  Robert  Skinner. 

1854.  Robert  Skinner,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1855.  William  Hiscock,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1856.  William  Northway,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1857.  William  Higginton,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1858.  William  Higginton,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1859.  William  Higginton,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1860.  Edward  Howard,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1861.  Edward  Howard,  J.  W.  Mecey,  Charles  P.  Darke. 

1862.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1863.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1864.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1865.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1866.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 

1867.  J.  W.  Mecey,  Edward  Howard,  C.  P.  Darke. 


Reference. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


BOOK    III. 


CHARITIES    AND     ENDOWMENTS. 

§   i.     The  Church  Estate.     1413,  1423,   1431. 

THE  Charities  of  Thatcham  form  no  inconsiderable  item  of  its  history; 
and  although,  with  a  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  are  large  in  amount, 
yet  they  are  numerous,  and  in  the  aggregate  shew  a  sum  total  with  which 
the  inhabitants  may  well  be  satisfied. 

They  have  for  their  objects  in  fairly  good  proportions  (i)  the  education 
of  the  children  ;  (2)  gifts  for  the  poor  in  money,  food,  fuel,  or  clothing ;  and 
(3)  almshouses  or  other  places  of  residence  for  them  during  their  old  age 
or  infirmity. 

Some  of  these  charities  date  from  an  early  period,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
as  features  of  the  different  ages,  past  and  present,  that  although  formerly 
the  primary  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  donors  was  to  make  provision 
for  the  support  of  their  parish  church  or  for  the  sustenance  and  bodily  comforts 
of  their  poorer  neighbours — more  particularly  the  aged — it  was  found  neces- 
sary in  later  years,  as  civilization  progressed,  to  provide  schools  also  for 
the  education  of  the  younger  members  of  the  community. 


The  earliest  of  the  charities,  of  which  a  record  is  preserved,  dates  from 
1413,  in  which  year  Alice  Bye,  widow  of  Richard  Bye,  granted  to  the  then 
churchwardens,  John  Bye  and  Thomas  Bela,  and  their  successors,  a  messuage 
called  a  burgage  tenement  in  Thatcham. 

Following  this  gift  John  Prentys  in  1423  conveyed  to  the  churchwardens 
another  burgage  tenement  on  the  north  side  of  West  Street,  Thatcham  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  John  Gray  granted  to  them  an  acre  of  arable  land 
at  Midgham  in  a  field  there  called  Redhyll. 

By  another  deed  dated  in  1431  the  churchwardens  of  Newbury  conveyed 
to  the  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  a  burgage  tenement  with  a  curtilage 
and  a  small  parcel  of  arable  land  adjoining  situate  on  the  east  side  of  South 
Street,  Thatcham. 

Nothing  is  stated  in  these  documents  to  shew  upon  what  trusts  the 
several  properties  were  to  be  held  by  the  churchwardens,  but  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  full  confidence  was  reposed  in  them  to  apply  the  income 
arising  from  these  charities  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  the  poor. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  trace  the  identity  of  these  several 
tenements,  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  original  deeds  relating  to  them 
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are  found  with  the  parish  documents  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  apparent 
from  their  descriptions  that  the  houses  were  all  situate  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough  of  Thatcham.  They  have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  church,  or  as  held  for  the  poor,  and  the  income  has 
been  invariably  applied  for  either  of  those  purposes.  These  properties  also 
have  always  been  recorded  under  one  heading  in  the  churchwardens'  books, 
along  with  numerous  other  later  small  benefactions,  all  of  which  together  form 
the  large  Charity  known  as  the  "  Church  Estate*." 

Of  the  title  to  these  additional  small  properties  just  referred  to,  no  account 
other  than  that  of  long  undisputed  possession  can  be  given,  but  all  the 
particulars  of  the  property  forming  the  "  Church  Estate"  in  1837  are  recorded 
in  the  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  investigated  the  subject 
of  the  Thatcham  charities  in  that  year.  It  is  there  stated  that  they  comprised, 

Three  messuages  in  Cheap  Street, 

Three  tenements  in  the  same  street  formerly  one, 

Two  tenements  in  Broad  Street, 

Four  tenements  in  Duke  Street, 

Four  other  tenements  in  the  same  street  (commonly  called  "the  Nine- 
shilling  houses  "), 

A  cottage  and  garden  in  Duke  Street  with  one  cow-common, 

A  small  parcel  of  land  in  Turn  Field  containing  one  rood  and  two 
perches  together  with  one  cow-common, 

About  an  acre  and  a  half  at  Midgham, 

An  allotment  under  the  enclosure  award  in  North  Field  containing  one 
acre  three  roods  and  thirty-seven  perches,  and 

Certain  common  rights  in  an  enclosed  pasture  called  Thatcham  Moor. 

The  report  which  gives  detailed  particulars  of  the  several  rents  received 
in  respect  of  the  above-mentioned  properties,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
So/.  2s.,  states  that  "  the  proceeds  have  always  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
generally  of  a  church  rate." 

Subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  report,  viz.,  in  or  about  the  year  1848, 
an  enclosure  of  some  of  the  waste  and  common  lands  in  Thatcham,  including 
Thatcham  Moor,  was  effected,  and  by  virtue  of  the  award  of  the  valuer  various 
allotments  were  made  to  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  in  respect  of  the  cow- 
commons  above  mentioned. 

From  the  report  of  the  Chanty  Commissioners  in  1837  b  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  rents  of  many  of  the  small  tenements  (including,  probably,  those 
called  the  nine-shilling  houses)  were  fixed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  is.,  and 
some  even  at  6d.,  a  week  ;  these  houses  being  appropriated  by  the  church- 
wardens as  homes  for  some  of  the  old  and  deserving  poor  of  the  village. 

a  A  short  notice  of  the  charity  known   as  the  b  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports  32,  Part  I., 

Church  Estate,  with  extracts  from  the  receipts  and  1837.    See  Appendix  No.  I.  (a) ;  also  schedule  of 

payments  in  the  early  years  of  its  administration,  property,  Appendix  No.  XIX.  (e) ;  and  accounts 

has  already  been  given  in   the  chapter  on  the  for  the  year  1893,  Appendix  No.  XX.  (a). 
Churchwardens'  Accounts.      See  ante,  Book  II., 
p.  122. 
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PLATE  XIV. 


View  in  Thatcham,  shewing  Lowndyes'  Almshouse. 


see  p    193. 


View  in  Thatcham,  shewing  the  Blue  Coat  School  in  the  distance. 


See  p.  226. 
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A  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  charity  known  as  the  "Nine-shilling 
houses"  has  now  been  established  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who,  by 
an  order  dated  2/th  January,  1899,  declared  that  this  charity  should  be 
separated  from  the  "  Church  Estate  "  of  which  it  had  always  been  considered 
to  form  a  part,  and  it  was  further  declared  that  it  should  be  administered 
by  a  body  of  Trustees  consisting  of  nine  persons,  viz.,  four  ex-officio  trustees 
and  five  representative  trustees  c. 

§  2.     Lowndyes'  Almshouse.     1446. 

At  or  about  the  time  when  the  early-recorded  grants  to  the  church- 
wardens were  made  by  some  of  the  Thatcham  people,  as  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  Church  Estate,  Thomas  Lowndyes,  Esquire,  another  of  the 
well-disposed  inhabitants,  "constructed  and  built"  an  almshouse  on  the 
south  side  of  Chapel  Street  (then  called  East  Street),  Thatcham,  for  the 
poor  and  for  strangers  travelling  through  the  country,  consisting  of  three 
distinct  tenements,  the  largest  being  in  the  middle d.  A  view  shewing  the 
buildings  comprising  the  Almshouse  is  given  on  the  plate  opposite  (PI.  XIV.). 

It  would  appear  that  for  some  reason  he  had  not  formally  made  over 
this  building  to  trustees  during  his  lifetime,  and  no  account  of  any  such 
transfer  by  him  has  been  found  with  the  parish  documents.  He  died  in 
1433,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  Church  ;  and  from  that  time  the  charity 
was,  it  is  presumed,  administered  in  accordance  with  his  intentions,  and 
as  he  himself  in  his  lifetime  had  managed  it,  by  his  executor,  Robert 
Clark,  who  since  1418  had  been  the  Vicar  of  Thatcham.  The  latter  con- 
tinued for  thirteen  years  to  take  the  oversight  of  it,  and  on  7  July,  1446, 
his  end  being  very  near,  he  executed  three  deeds,  by  which  not  only  the 
Almshouse,  but  also  other  properties,  were  conveyed  to  the  three  church- 
wardens, and  the  trusts  of  the  charity  declared. 

One  of  these  deeds  is  missing,  but  its  purport  and  effect  are  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  recital  of  it  in  one  of  the  others,  which  is  undated.  The 
purport  of  the  two  deeds  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens, 
both  of  which  are  written  in  Latin,  is  as  follows  :— 

The  first6,  dated  at  Thatcham  the  7th  July,  1446,  bearing  the  seal  of 
Robert  Clark,  is  a  grant  by  him  as  the  executor  of  Thomas  Lowndyes,  to 
William  Carter,  John  Godfader,  and  Robert  Westwold,  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  church  of  Thatcham,  and  to  their  successors  of  a  certain  house 
in  Thatcham f  called  "  le  Almeshous "  on  the  south  side  of  East  Street, 
between  the  burgage  of  Richard  Atte  fforde  on  the  east  and  lands  of  the 
same  Richard  on  the  west,  to  hold  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  at  the  rent 
and  by  the  services  due  and  of  right  accustomed.  The  witnesses  are  Ralph 

c  See  Appendix  No.  XIX.   (d),   (e) ;    also  the  e  Appendix  No.  II.  (a). 

Accounts  for  1893,  Appendix  No.  XX.  (b).  '  It  is  not  described  as  a  burgage,  as  erroneously 

d  See  recital  in  Robert  Clarke's  undated  deed,  stated  in  the  Charity  Commissioners'  Report. 
Appendix  No.  II.  (b). 
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Castell,  the   constable  of  the  town    of  Thatcham,  John   Erie,   "gentelman," 
John  Glover,  Richard  atte  fforde,  John  Henle,  and  many  others. 

The  object  of  this  short  deed  appears  to  be  simply  to  vest  in  the 
churchwardens  of  Thatcham  the  legal  estate  of  the  Almshouse ;  the 
provisions  specifying  the  objects  for  which  it  was  to  be  held,  as  also  those 
for  keeping  it  in  repair,  being  the  subject  of  the  two  other  deeds  before 
referred  to. 

In  the  second  deeds  of  Robert  Clark,  the  date  of  which  is  not  filled 
in,  there  is  a  recital  of  a  grant  by  him,  bearing  the  same  date  as  the  first 
mentioned  document,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  the  same  three  churchwardens 
and  their  successors  for  ever  one  burgage  called  Notehaches,  situate  in 
East  Street,  next  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (now  the  Blue 
Coat  School),  on  the  north  side,  together  with  all  arable  lands,  fields  and 
pastures  lying  in  Hynnewek  h,  with  their  appurtenances  called  Notehaches- 
lande ;  and  one  other  burgage  situate  on  the  east  side  of  South  Street, 
Thatcham,  between  a  certain  burgage  of  John  atte  Yeate  on  the  north  side 
and  the  burgage  of  Henry  Rogger  on  the  south,  together  with  all  lands, 
crofts,  and  their  appurtenances  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Thatcham  which 
Isabella,  formerly  the  wife  of  Richard  Lyde  then  held  by  his  (Clark's) 
lease  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  which  after  her  death  (it  is  stated)  belonged 
to  the  churchwardens  and  their  successors ;  and  the  reversion  of  one  other 
burgage  situate  on  the  north  side  of  West  Street,  Thatcham,  between  the 
burgage  of  John  Plecy  on  the  east  and  the  burgage  of  John  Luddelow 
on  the  west,  which  burgage  with  its  appurtenances  John  Ballard  of  Newbury 
then  held  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  the  law  of  England ;  all  which 
premises,  it  is  stated,  were  more  fully  contained  in  his  recited  grant. 

Clark,  by  this  second  deed,  then  declared  that  the  premises  should  be 
held  upon  the  following  trusts,  viz. : — out  of  the  income  and  produce  of 
the  burgage  and  lands  called  Notehaches-lande  to  deliver  yearly  twelve 
good  cart-loads  of  fire  wood  at  the  Almshouse  formerly  built  by  Thomas 
Lowndyes  in  Thatcham,  situate  in  the  East  Street  there,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  principal  house  in  the  centre,  six  cart-loads  for  support  and  hospitality 
for  strangers  sojourning  there,  and  at  each  of  the  other  two  houses  three  cart 
loads  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor  folks  living  therein  ;  and  upon 
further  trust  to  keep  the  Almshouse  in  repair.  For  their  trouble  in  the 
execution  of  these  trusts,  Clark  directed  that  after  the  death  of  Isabella 
Lyde,  the  churchwardens  should  take  yearly  \2d.  each  out  of  the  rents  of 
the  premises  then  occupied  by  her.  And  he  further  directed  that  each 
future  vicar  should  receive  yearly  from  the  churchwardens  and  their 
successors  2od.  for  his  oversight  of  the  execution  of  the  trust,  and  he  gave 
power  to  him  in  case  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  churchwardens  to  cite 
them  before  the  archdeacon  of  Berks  in  order  that  his  will  and  directions 

*  Appendix  No.  II.  (b).  entry  in  Churchwardens'  Receipts  on  account  of 

h  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  same  property  that      Lowndyes'  Almshouse,   Appendix  to    Book   II., 
is  now  known  as  Parish   Lands.      See   the  first       No.  XLVI.,  p.  92. 
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might  be  carried  into  effect.  And  for  greater  security  in  attaining  that 
object  he  desired  that  his  deed  should  be  in  triplicate, — one  part  to  remain 
with  the  churchwardens,  another  part  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  vicar, 
and  a  third  copy  to  be  written  in  the  mass-book  of  the  Church  of  Thatcham. 
The  witnesses  to  this  deed  are  John  Fury,  esquire,  John  Stokes,  "gentelman," 
John  Arle,  Ralph  Castell,  constable  of  Thatcham,  John  Glover,  and 
others. 

In  this  way,  at  a  date  more  than  450  years  ago,  the  charity  called 
Lowndyes'  Charity  was  founded.  Whether  the  building  known  as  the 
Almshouse  was  the  only  part  of  the  charity  which  was  actually  provided 
by  him,  and  whether  the  other  property  comprised  in  Robert  Clark's  deed 
belonged  to  him  or  Thomas  Lowndyes  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 
The  probability  is  that  the  burgage  in  East  Street  and  the  land  called 
"  Nothachesland,"  as  also  the  burgage  in  South  Street,  and  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Thatcham,  and  the  other  burgage  in  West 
Street — all  of  which  were  conveyed  by  Robert  Clark's  recited  deed — belonged 
to  him,  as  he  speaks  of  the  previous  leases  of  those  premises  to  the  two 
life-tenants  named  as  being  granted  by  him.  The  presumption,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Almshouse  was  the  only  part  of  the  endowment  given  by 
Thomas  Lowndyes,  and  that  Robert  Clark  gave  the  houses  and  land  to 
make  a  fund  for  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  as  a  substantial  provision  for  the 
wants  of  the  almsfolk  and  strangers  residing  in  it. 

Clark's  death  took  place  immediately  after  the  execution  by  him  on 
7  July,  1446,  of  the  three  deeds  ;  for  we  find  in  the  Salisbury  registers 
that  on  the  I4th  of  the  same  month,  Thomas  Kynton,  who  is  described  as 
chaplain  (probably  of  the  Borough  Chapel),  was,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading,  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Thatcham  '. 

Considerable  additions  to  this  trust  property  were  made  at  various 
times  after  Clark's  death,  all  of  which  were  noted  on  the  table  of  benefactions 
kept  in  the  church  in  former  years  ;  but  from  what  source  they  came  there 
is  nothing  to  shew.  In  the  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  1837 
will  be  found  not  only  a  list  of  the  several  benefactions  which  appeared 
on  such  table,  but  also  a  new  description  of  the  several  properties  including 
additions  as  they  were  then  found  to  exist k.  In  this  report  are  particularly 
mentioned  the  three  tenements  in  Chapel  Street  (formerly  called  East  Street), 
which  it  states  were  occupied  rent  free  by  six  poor  widows,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  those  given  by  Thomas  Lowndyes. 

The  Commissioners  further  reported  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
land  at  Midgham  it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  identify  any  of  the  other 
items  specified  in  the  table,  or  those  contained  in  the  description  of  the  several 
properties  ;  and  they  added  that  the  Almshouse  was  then  in  a  ruinous  state, 
but  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  it.  This  has  since  been  done, 
the  new  building  having  been  erected  many  years  ago. 

1  Reg.  Aiscott  1446,  fol.  90.  k  See  Appendix  No.  I  (b). 
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There  are  a   few  clerical  errors  in  the  Commissioners'   Report l,  but  it 

I 

gives  a  clear  summary  of  the  properties  so  far  as  ascertainable. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  two  columns  in  the  report,  one 
containing  the  several  items  of  property  relating  to  this  charity  at  that 
date,  shewing  an  income  for  that  year  of  upwards  of  go/.,  and  the  other  being 
the  description  of  the  properties  appearing  in  the  table  of  benefactions  in 
previous  years. 

In  considering  Robert  Clark's  deeds,  one  or  two  suggestions  may  perhaps 
be  offered — one  as  to  whether  "  Nothaches-land,"  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
deeds,  and  "  Parish  Lands,"  specified  in  the  table  of  benefactions,  are  identical, 
or  whether  the  latter  property  was  acquired  in  substitution  of  the  former : 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  charity,  as  well  as  in 
later  times,  the  firewood  directed  to  be  provided  for  the  almsfolk  was  obtained 
from  the  timber  growing  on  the  lands  known  by  these  two  names.  If 
Nothaches-land  and  Parish  Lands  are  not  the  same  property,  the  presumption 
is  that  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  Nothaches-land,  the  deed  relating 
to  it,  and  which  is  the  one  now  missing,  was  handed  over  to  the  purchaser. 
If,  however,  the  two  names  refer  to  one  and  the  same  estate,  this  remark 
would  not  be  applicable.  That  they  did  not  relate  to  the  same  property 
is  possible,  for  in  the  early  accounts  so  far  back  as  I561!  we  find  that  a 
considerable  item  of  income  is  derived  from  land  called  '  parys  land,'  the 
estate  which  also  supplied  the  timber,  and  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  may  be  the  same  as  Parish  Lands,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
properties  is  known  at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  Almshouse,  and  the  classi- 
fication of  the  inmates,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  middle  house  referred 
to  in  the  original  deed  was  the  one  directed  by  the  deed  to  be  set  apart  for 
strangers  (a  provision  not  unfrequently  made  in  Monastic  institutions) ; 
and  this  is  clearly  evidenced  by  some  of  the  payments  specially  made  by 
the  churchwardens  to  the  miscellaneous  persons,  travellers  and  others,  who 
from  time  to  time  were  the  temporary  occupants  of  that  tenement. 

The  date  mentioned  in  each  of  Robert  Clark's  deeds  was  fixed  by 
reference  to  the  Saint's  day,  as  was  customary  at  the  time  these  deeds 
were  made  ;  and  in  one  of  them,  the  long  undated  deed,  the  chapel  is 
spoken  of  as  that  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  But  in  the  recital  contained 
in  this  deed  it  will  be  observed  that  the  description  of  the  date  is  altered 
from  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  to  "the  7th  July."  The  name 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  chapel  is  also  struck  out,  and  the  words  "  the 
Chapel  there"  (in  Chapel  Street)  inserted.  These  alterations  were  most 
likely  made  during  the  puritan  times,  a  hundred  years  later,  by  some  good 
vicar  or  other  person  whose  mind  was  shocked  by  a  reference  to  saints, 
and  by  the  mode  adopted  in  earlier  ages  for  expressing  the  dates  or 
descriptions  by  reference  to  their  festivals. 

1  [While  professing  to  copy  the  dated  deed,  they  appear  to  have  interpolated  matter  from  the  second 
undated  deed.] 
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It  is  significant  also  that  the  two  dated  deeds  of  Robert  Clark  (and 
probably  also  the  undated  one)  were  made  on  the  festival  of  the  translation 
•of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (7  July),  he  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  borough 
chapel,  which  was  situate  close  to  the  Almshouse. 

The  precautions  adopted  by  Robert  Clark  in  the  preparation  of  his 
deeds,  and  the  care  which  he  took  to  secure  the  performance  of  his 
intentions,  should  also  be  noticed.  The  indenture  creating  this  benefaction 
was  in  duplicate  as  usual,  while  a  copy  was  to  be  entered  in  the  mass  book 
of  the  parish  church  in  order  to  secure  a  true  record  of  the  matter  being 
preserved.  The  thought  that  those  mass-books  would  ever  be  ordered  to 
be  destroyed  never  entered  the  minds  of  men  in  those  days.  The  power 
also  conferred  on  the  vicars  to  cite  the  churchwardens  before  the  arch- 
deacon, in  case  of  neglect  of  their  duties,  had  the  same  object.  The  names 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  deeds  should  be  noticed  :  John  Pury,  Esqre.,  the 
lord  of  Chamberhouse,  being  one,  as  well  as  two  "  gentelmen,"  and  Ralph 
Castell,  the  constable  of  Thatcham. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  the  later  Charities  of 
Thatcham,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  notice  an  important  record 
relating  to  the  two  trust  properties  just  named,  viz.,  the  Church  Estate 
and  Lowndyes'  Almshouse. 

In  1610  an  enquiry  concerning  them  was  instituted  in  pursuance  of  an 
Order  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  the  i6th  May  in  that  year,  directed 
to  several  Commissioners  therein  named,  under  the  statute  of  the  27th 
October,  43  Elizabeth,  intituled  "An  Act  to  redresse  the  mis-imployment 
of  lands,  goods  and  stock  of  money  heretofore  given  to  Charitable  uses," 
by  which  Order  it  was  provided  that  four  or  more  of  the  Commissioners 
should  make  diligent  enquiry  as  to  the  Charities  in  Berks  requiring  to  be 
redressed,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  Sheriff  should  impannel  a  jury  to 
try  the  cases. 

The  enquiry  was  accordingly  held  at  Abingdon  on  the  5th  October,  1610, 
as  to  various  charities  in  the  county,  including  some  at  Thatcham m,  when 
the  following  presentment  was  made  : — 

"The  said  Jurors  do  present  that  there  are  in  Thacham  certain  messuages,  lands 
and  tenements  given  to  the  releyf  of  the  poore  and  repaire  of  the  Church  by  persons 
unknown,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Almes  lands  and  Church  lands,  that  is  to  say, 
One  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land  now  in  the  tenure  of  Adam  Pigeon,  one  garden 
plott  in  the  tenure  of  William  Pawlet,  one  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tenure 
of  John  Poynter,  one  cottage  and  an  acre  of  land  in  the  tenure  of  John  Kelsey,  one 
house  and  garden  plotte  in  the  tenure  of  Bartholomew  Waldron,  one  acre  and  a 
half  lying  in  the  parish  of  Midgham  in  the  tenure  of  John  Sawer,  one  yearlie  rent 
of  \]d.  yssuing  out  of  a  close  called  Kynsey  Croft,  in  the  occupation  of  Wydowe  Knyght, 
and  certayne  lands  called  parishe  lands  in  the  tenure  of  Francis  Bushnell  or  his  assigns, 
one  house  and  certayne  lands  lett  by  lease  to  Robert  fibster  or  his  assigns,  one  house 

m  Charity  Inquisitions  (Chanc.  Petty  Bag),  James  I.,  Bundle  4,  No.  19. 
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and  back  side  in  the  occupation  of  John  Wedge,  one  house  and  acre  [«V]  by  estimation 
in  the  tenure  of  William  Webb,  one  half  acre  in  the  tenure  of  Rowse  Bradley,  one  house 
backside  and  two  acres  in  the  tenure  of  Widow  Sampson,  one  house  and  a  garden  plott 
lately  given  to  the  poore  of  the  said  parishe  by  one  Richard  Bye,  nowe  in  the  tenure 
of  Katerine  Thompson ;  the  rentes  and  profitts  whereof  have  tyme  out  of  mynd 
byn  imployed  and  bestowed  towards  the  relief  of  the  poore  and  repaire  of  the  Church 
there,  and  so  are  continued  to  this  day  according  to  the  charitable  intent  of  the  donors 
thereof." 

The  Commissioners  before  whom  the  inquisition  was  taken  were  Sir 
George  Hyde,  Edward  Dunche,  Edward  Clarke,  William  Stonehouse  and 
Walter  Dayrell,  and  the  order  made  by  them,  dated  the  I2th  of  the  same 
month  of  October,  1610,  relating  to  Thatcham  is  as  follows  :— - 

"  And  for  and  concerning  the  messuages  lands  and  tenements  menconed  in 
the  said  Inquisition  hereunto  annexed  to  be  geven  to  the  repaire  of  the  churche 
of  Thacham  and  releyfe  of  the  poore  of  the  said  parishe  wee  the  said  Commis- 
sioners haveing  called  before  us  some  of  the  most  substantiall  men  of  the  said 
parishe  and  for  that  it  doth  not  appeare  who  are  present  ffeoffees  thereof,  to  and 
with  theire  consentes  for  the  stablishm11  of  the  premisses  to  the  uses  abovesaid  do 
order  and  decree  That  from  henceforth  the  full  and  absolute  estate  in  fee  simple 
thereof  shalbe  and  continue  in  Nicholas  ffuller,  esq.,  John  Winchcombe,  esq., 
William  Sottwell,  esq.,  Otho  Gayer,  gent.,  Thomas  Tovey,  clerke,  John  Goddarde, 
gent.,  and  Roger  Knyght,  gent.,  being  parishners  of  the  said  parishe  of  Thacham 
theire  heires  and  assignes  forever  Upon  this  trust  and  confidence  that  they  the 
said  ffeoffees  and  theire  heires  or  some  of  them  shall  allwayes  let  sett  and  demise 
the  premisses  and  euery  part  thereof  in  the  said  Inquisicon  menconed  \vth  the 
consent  and  at  the  request  of  the  Churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Thacham  and 
the  oversefers]  of  the  pore  of  the  said  parishe  for  the  tyme  being  and  not  other- 
wyse.  And  then  not  for  any  terme  above  seaven  yeres  in  possession  and  not  in 
revercon  not  for  any  fine  Incombe  collaturall  consideracon  in  the  name  of  a  fine 
nor  for  affection  or  favor  of  frindes  or  kinred  but  for  as  much  yerely  value  in 
money  rent  as  wilbe  geven  for  the  same  wch  rent  they  the  said  ffeoffees  and  theire 
heires  shall  allwayes  permit  and  suffer  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
pore  of  the  said  parishe  for  the  tyme  being  to  collect  and  receve  and  by  them 
to  be  imployed  and  bestowed  severally  and  respectively  for  and  towardes  the 
repaire  of  the  church  and  releyfe  of  the  pore  there  and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever.  And  to  the  intent  that  the  charitable  uses  afore  said  may  the  better 
be  performed  and  continewe  wee  the  said  commissioners  do  order  a[nd  djecre 
that  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poore  for  the  tyme  beinge  shall 
yerely  upon  the  feast  day  of  the  Annunciacion  of  or  Lady  and  St.  Michaell  the 
Archangell  or  the  next  Sonday  following  eyther  of  the  said  feastes  make  and  deliuer 
unto  the  said  feoffees  or  any  fower  of  them  a  perfect  accompt  in  wrighting  of  the 
money  and  rentes  by  them  receved  out  of  the  premisses  in  the  said  Inquisicion 
mencioned  and  of  the  due  and  faythfull  imployment  and  bestoweing  thereof  to  the 
repaire  of  the  Church  and  releyfe  of  the  poore  aforesaid.  And  after  such  accomptes 
made  and  deliuered  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poore  of  the 
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parishe  aforesaid  the  said  feoffees  shall  yerely  in  the  weeke  of  Ester  or  wthin  tenn 
dayes  after  certifye  the  accompt  made  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poore  for  the  tyme  beinge  to  two  of  the  next  Justices  adioyning  to  the  said 
parishe  of  Thacham.  And  we  the  said  comissioners  doe  further  order  and  decree 
that  after  the  death  of  fower  or  more  of  the  ffeoffees  above  named  the  other  fower 
or  thre  of  them  surviving  shall  by  deed  of  feoffm*  under  their  handes  and  scales 
convey  over  and  assure  the  premisses  and  every  part  thereof  to  viij  or  more  of  the 
most  substantiall  inhabitantes  of  the  said  parishe  of  Thacham  and  to  theire  heires 
wth  the  lyke  trust  and  confidence  and  to  such  use  and  uses  as  is  before  in  these 
presentes  limited  appointed  and  decreed  and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoeuer." 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  to  vest  the  several  properties  then  com- 
prising "the  Church  Estate"  and  "  Loundyes'  Charity"  in  trustees  (other 
than  the  churchwardens  and  overseers)  who  were  empowered  at  the  request 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  let  the  premises  on  the  terms  therein 
mentioned,  it  being  provided  that  the  receipt  of  the  annual  income  and 
the  application  thereof  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  officers,  who  were  to  render 
accounts  thereof  to  the  trustees  half  yearly  at  Lady  Day  and  Michael- 
mas ;  and  the  trustees  were  to  certify  the  same  at  Easter  in  every  year 
to  two  of  the  nearest  justices  of  the  peace.  The  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners contained  a  power  to  nominate  new  trustees  on  the  death  of  four 
•or  more  of  those  originally  appointed. 

This  document  was,  in  fact,  the  first  deed  declaring  the  trusts  of  the 
Church  Estate  and  Loundyes'  Almhouse  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  important  alteration  in  the  supervision  and  management  of  these 
two  charities  was  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Fuller, 
the  eminent  barrister  of  Grays  Inn,  who  since  his  coming  to  reside  at 
Chamberhouse  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  subject  of  granting  no  leases  of  the  parish  lands 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled  ". 

After  Mr.  Fuller's  death  in  1619,  there  was  apparently  no  one  to  take 
his  place,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  ultimately 
took  upon  themselves  again  the  whole  management  of  the  several  proper- 
ties. No  document  recording  any  appointment  of  new  trustees  has  been 
found  amongst  the  parish  papers,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no 
such  appointment  was  ever  made,  and  that  the  well  intended  scheme  for 
the  better  administration  of  these  charities  was  not  further  pursued,  the 
inhabitants  being  content  to  rely  on  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to  do 
what  was  necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  amongst  .  the  ;  poor.  The  useful  work  as  regards  the  Almshouse 

"  See  ante,  Book  II.,  p.  131;   also  in  Appendix      about  Mr.   Fuller  in  the   Chapter  on   Chamber- 
to  Book  II.,  No.  XLVI.,  p.  108;  see  also  more      house  in  Book  IV. 
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seems  to  have  gone  on  much  the  same  after  as  before  Mr.  Fuller's  inter- 
vention, so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  abstract  of  the  Almshouse 
Accounts  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix  °  with  the  Church  Accounts. 
Probably,  however,  these  Accounts,  if  given  entire,  might  show  more  money 
expended  in  consequence  of  the  estates  being  better  looked  after. 

It  may  be  interesting  to'  some,  perhaps,  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  containing  the  accounts  was  kept,  and  so  a  facsimile  extract  is 
here  given  :  — 


Facsimile  of  a 

passage  from  the  Churchwardens'  Account 
Book,  A.D.  1615. 


The  whole  some  of  the  layeings  out  of  the  old  Almshouse  is  ix/.  vjs. 
So  by  this  accompt  the  layeings  oute  confered  with  the  receipts  there  is  in  stock 
for  the  Almsfolkes  delivered  unto  John  Powell,  Robert  Knight,  John  Lovegrove 
iij/.  vs.  i\}d.  Churchwardens  for  the  yeere  1615. 

Ita  est. 
Thomas  Tovye  vicar 

Johne  Bradelay 

Vincent  Goddard 

ffrancis  Bushnell  his  marke 

delivered  by  William  Waller  unto  Joh.  Powell  the  box  with  xxvj   wrightings  in  it 
belongeing  unto  the  Church. 

0  See  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  No.  XLVI.,  pp.  92—115. 


John  Powle 
Robert  Knight 
Robert  Chandler 
William  Pigen 
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After  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  the  Church 
Estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Nine  shilling  houses,"  was  held  to  be 
ecclesiastical  and  is  still  governed  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  alone ; 
while  Lowndyes'  Almshouse  and  the  Nine  shilling  houses  are  under  the 
joint  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar,  churchwardens  and  nominees  of  the  Parish 
Council,  the  parish  authorities  of  Thatcham,  Cold  Ash,  Midgham  and 
Greenham  being  empowered  by  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
elect  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  charity  in  the  proportions 
following,  viz. : — Thatcham  two  members,  Cold  Ash  one,  Midgham  one,  and 
Greenham  one  p. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  relating  to  the  several  charities  of 
Thatcham  previously  mentioned  there  are  amongst  the  parish  muniments 
various  other  deeds,  and  although  the  earlier  of  them  may  possibly  relate 
to  the  Church  Estate,  they  strongly  suggest  the  existence  of  what  may 
formerly  have  been,  and  probably  were,  some  additional  charities  for  the 
poor  of  Thatcham,  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  now  perhaps  quite  unknown. 


§  3.     Conveyance   by   the   Churchwardens   of  four  burgages  in    Thatcham 
to  Roger  London  and  five  others,  1424  and  1472. 

There  are  two  deeds  relating  to  this  property  ;  the  first  of  them  is 
a  grant  of  four  burgages  to  six  trustees  ;  the  second,  dated  forty-nine 
years  after,  seems  to  be  an  appointment  of  six  new  trustees  of  the 
same  premises  ;  both,  however,  are  silent  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
burgages  were  held. 

By  the  first  of  these  deeds  William  Goldrich  and  John  Bye,  chapman, 
who  are  therein  described  as  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Thatc- 
ham, gave  to  Roger  London,  John  Glover,  Richard  Richer,  otherwise 
called  fforth,  Richard  Ildebury,  Nicholas  Froome  and  Edmund  Parker  four 
burgages  with  the  curtilages  belonging  thereto  in  the  town  of  Thatcham 
aforesaid,  two  of  which  burgages  were  situate  on  the  north  side  of  "le 
Eststreete,"  between  the  burgage  of  John  Snell  on  the  east,  and  the  bur- 
gage  of  John  atte  Gate  on  the  west,  and  abutted  on  the  king's  highway 
towards  the  south  and  upon  the  land  of  Thomas  de  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  towards  the  north  ;  the  third  burgage  was  situate  on  the  south 
side  of  "  le  Weststreete,"  between  the  burgage  of  William  ffareham  on  the 
east  and  the  burgage  of  John  Hert  on  the  west,  and  abutted  upon  the 
king's  highway  towards  the  north  and  upon  land  called  Blakemans 
towards  the  south ;  and  the  fourth  was  situate  near  the  churchyard  of 
Thatcham,  between  the  burgage  of  Thomas  Curteys  on  the  east  and  the 
churchyard  and  land  called  Blakemans  on  the  west,  and  abutted  upon  the 
king's  highway  on  the  south  and  upon  the  garden  of  Thomas  Goldryche, 
otherwise  called  Turner,  towards  the  north.  To  hold  to  the  aforesaid  Roger, 

P  See  Appendices  Nos.  I.  (b),  and  XIX.  (a),  (b) ;  also  for  Accounts  No.  XX.  (c). 

Dd 
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John  Glover,  Richard  Richer,  Richard  Ildebury,  Nicholas  and  Edmund  their 
heirs  and  assigns  freely,  fully,  well  and  in  peace  by  right  of  inheritance  for 
ever  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  services  due  and  of  right  accus- 
tomed. And  the  aforesaid  William  and  John  Bye,  churchwardens  of  the 
church  of  Thatcham,  for  themselves  and  their  successors  warranted  the 
aforesaid  burgages  with  the  curtilages  to  the  said  Roger,  John  Glover, 
Richard,  and  Richard,  Nicholas  and  Edmund,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
against  all  persons  for  ever.  In  testimony  whereof  they  affixed  their  seals 
to  this  deed.  The  witnesses  were  John  Lanbell,  Thomas  Chapman,  Richard 
Bocher,  John  Snell,  William  Fareham,  John  Sutton,  Richard  Frogham,  Henry 
Roger,  John  Ludlow,  William  Roger,  John  Hert  of  Thatcham,  and  others. 
Dated  at  Thatcham  the  I3th  day  of  the  month  of  February,  A.D.  1423, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 

The  second  of  these  deeds  is  a  grant  of  the  same  four  burgages  and 
curtilages,  by  Nicholas  Froome  (doubtless  the  survivor  of  the  six  trustees 
named  in  the  first  grant)  to  Roger  Lavyndar,  Thomas  Arondell,  John  ffilyppe, 
and  John  Godwyn  of  Thatcham,  Henry  Rastvvold  of  Henwyk,  and  John 
Diplee  of  Crokeham,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  :  To  be  held  of  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee  upon  terms  similar  to  those  declared  in  the  former 
grant.  The  description  of  the  premises  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first 
deed,  excepting  that  in  the  second  deed,  after  the  names  of  the  then 
owners  of  the  adjoining  properties,  there  are  added  the  names  of  all  the 
former  owners  of  these  properties  at  the  date  of,  and  as  mentioned  in,  the 
first  deed.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  find  that  the  land  formerly  (in  1423) 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  1474  held  by  John  Fury,  esq. 

The  witnesses  to  the  second  deed  are  Master  Thomas  Kynton,  vicar 
of  the  parish  church  of  Thatcham,  Robert  Knyght,  bailiff  of  Thatcham, 
John  Bye,  constable,  Roger  Roger,  and  others.  Dated  at  Thatcham, 
20  February,  II  Edward  IV.  [1472]. 

The  following  indorsement  is  made  upon  this  deed  in  writing  of  an 
early  date,  though  much  later  than  that  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
deed  : — "  Deed  of  ye  Clark's  House  with  3  other  Houses." 

From  the  fact  that  the  four  burgages  and  curtilages  above  mentioned 
were  conveyed  to  Nicholas  Frome  and  the  five  other  persons,  by  the  late 
churchwardens  of  Thatcham,  and  having  regard  to  the  status  of  the  witnesses 
whose  names  are  recorded,  and  of  the  official  position  which  some  of  them 
held  in  Thatcham,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  the  original  gift  of  this 
property  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham. 

Copies  of  both  deeds  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  1. 

No  mention  of  either  of  these  deeds  is  made  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners in  their  report  on  the  charities  of  Thatcham  in  1837,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  both  documents  may  refer  to  some  of  the  properties 
specified  in  that  report  under  the  heading  of  the  Church  Estate,  as  to 
which  they  intimate  that  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  any  identity. 

i  Appendix  No.  III.  (a)  and  (b). 
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§  4.    Grant  to  the  Churchwardens  of  a  burgage  and  land  in  South  Street.    143 1. 

By  a  deed  dated  at  Newbury  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edward,  King  and 
Confessor,  9  Henry  VI.  (5  January,  1431),  John  Benet,  Robert  Crook, 
and  Henry  Barbor,  churchwardens  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newbury,  by  common 
consent  of  the  parishioners,  granted  in  perpetuity  to  Henry  Roger,  Thomas 
Bele,  and  John  Talpot,  churchwardens  of  Thatcham,  and  their  successors, 
all  their  right  of  and  in  a  burgage  and  curtilage,  with  a  parcel  of  arable 
land  annexed,  situate  in  in  the  South  Street  of  Thatcham  between  the 
burgage  of  Isabel  Honymonger  on  the  north  and  the  burgage  lately 
belonging  to  John  Lawbell  on  the  south,  and  next  to  the  King's  highway 
on  the  west,  so  that  neither  they  nor  their  successors  shall  hereafter  have 
any  right  or  claim  to  the  premises,  but  shall  be  excluded  from  all  actions 
of  right  concerning  the  same.  In'  witness  whereof  they  affixed  their  seals. 
The  witnesses  were  Richard  Abberbury,  John  Horlok,  Nicholas  Messager, 
John  Magot,  Thomas  Marchal,  and  others. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  property  was  conveyed  to  the 
churchwardens  of  Thatcham  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Charity  Commissioners'  report  of 
1837  under  the  heading  of  the  Church  Estate,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  be 
on  the  east  side  of  South  Street,  notwithstanding  the  omission  in  that 
report  of  the  name  of  Henry  Roger,  one  of  the  grantees  and  churchwardens 
of  Thatcham. 

A  copy  of  this  deed  appears  in  the  Appendix  r. 


§5.    John  Fury's  grant  of  all  his  personal  property.     1450. 

Amongst  the  parish  documents  there  is  a  small  deed  written  in  Latin, 
purporting  to  be  a  grant  of  an  interesting  character.  It  relates  to  a  gift  by 
one  of  the  parishioners  of  all  his  personal  property  ;  its  form  is  in  terms 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  early  benefactions  were  created,  and  although 
not  made  to  the  churchwardens  as  such,  it  appears  to  be  an  absolute  gift 
in  favour  of  six  persons,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  resided  in  Thatchajn  or 
the  neighbourhood,  one  of  them  being  the  vicar  of  the  parish. 

Like  the  early  charity  deeds,  it  is  silent  as  to  the  objects  intended  to 
be  benefited,  or  the  trusts  upon  which  the  property  was  to  be  held,  but  the 
grantor  expressly  declares  that  it  is  to  be  irrevocable. 

Being  found  with  the  other  deeds  relating  to  the  Thatcham  Charities, 
it  is  thought  that,  notwithstanding  its  omission  from  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' report,  some  mention  of  it  should  be  made  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  document  in  question  is  one  under  the  seal  of  John  Fury,  the 
influential  resident  Squire  of  Chamberhouse,  who  thereby  gave  to  John 
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Norys,  esq.,  Anne  Pury,  Susanna  Pury,  Geoffrey  Poole,  esq.,  Master  Thomas 
Kynton,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  John  Clerk,  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
moveable  and  immoveable,  live  and  dead,  of  whatsoever  nature  and  where- 
soever found,  and  whether  in  his  own  possession  or  in  that  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  To  hold  the 
same,  together  with  all  monies  owing  to  him,  unto  the  grantees,  their 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  be  granted,  sold,  bequeathed  or 
alienated  at  their  pleasure.  And  he  put  them  in  possession  of  the  same 
by  the  delivery  to  them  of  a  gold  ring.  In  testimony  whereof  he  affixed 
his  seal.  Dated  i  April,  28  Henry  VI.  (1450).  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  indorsement  on  the  deed : — "  Gift  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels, 
moveable  and  immoveable,  of  Jn°.  Pury,  esq.,  made  to  John  Norys,  esq., 
Anne  Pury,  and  others." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  John 
Pury  when  he  executed  this  deed,  as  we  might  then  be  able  to  form  some 
clearer  idea  of  his  object  in  making  this  gift  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 
We  know  that  he  subsequently  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  parish,  as  he  had  done  in  times  past,  and  that  he  lived  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  after  effecting  this  transaction,  retaining  how- 
ever the  manor  of  Chamberhouse  and  his  other  estates  in  Thatcham,  which 
subsequently  descended  to  his  daughter.  Whether  it  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham  there  is  unfortunately  nothing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  shew ;  no  record  other  than  the  deed  itself  appears  amongst 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  or  papers,  nor  can  any  trace  be  found  of  the 
existence  at  any  time  of  any  parish  property  which  had,  or  might  have, 
been  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  John  Pury's  personal  property  thus 
made  over  to  trustees.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thomas  Kynton, 
the  vicar  and  probably  the  acting  trustee,  retained  the  deed,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  been  kept  with  the  parish  documents — all  of  which  seems  to 
have  shewn  an  intention  to  create  a  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Thatcham. 

A  copy  of  the  document  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix8. 


§  6.     The   Release   by    Thomas   Colyns  and  Henry  Pratte  of  a   burgage 

in  La  West  Strete.      1476. 

There  is  also  another  deed  not  noticed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
but  which  possibly  related  to  one  of  the  charities  of  Thatcham  no  longer 
in  existence. 

It  is  under  the  seals  of  Thomas  Colyns  and  Henry  Pratte,  both 
of  Wantynge  (Wantage),  and  purports  to  be  a  release  or  gift  by  them  to 
nine  other  persons,  viz.— Sir  John  Skynner,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  Sir  John 

8  Appendix  No.  V. 
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Brok,  vicar  of  Harnpstede  Norrys,  John  Colyns  of  Wantynge,  Robert  Knyght 
(probably  the  bailiff  of  Thatcham),  Robert  Fesaunt,  John  Carter,  John  Smyth 
alias  Colsmyth,  Ingelram  Wygge,  and  Richard  Rastwold  of  a  burgage 
situate  in  Thatcham  in  "  la  West  Strete,"  south  side,  called  "  Yatyndens," 
between  the  burgage  of  John  Colyns  on  the  east  called  "le  Belle,"  and  the 
burgage  of  John  Pury,  esq.,  on  the  west,  abutting  on  the  king's  way  on 
the  north,  and  at  the  other  end  on  the  garden  of  the  said  John  Colyns ; 
which  burgage  they  had  with  other  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  services 
of  the  gift  of  John  Colyns,  the  elder,  of  Wantynge,  gentleman  :  To  hold 
to  Sir  John  Skynner  and  the  rest  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the 
services  due  and  of  right  accustomed  for  ever.  And  William  Parson,  the 
elder,  of  Henwyk,  and  John  Pale  of  Thatcham  are  appointed  their  true 
and  lawful  attornies  to  give  possession  of  the  premises  in  the  names  of  the 
grantors.  The  witnesses  are  John  Pury,  esq.,  John  Bye,  John  Bolton,  John 
Godwyn,  Thomas  Arondell,  and  many  others.  Dated  at  Thatcham  on 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  16  Edward  IV.  (9  June,  1476). 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  this  deed  also  there  are  a  number 
of  trustees,  of  whom  one  was  the  vicar,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
transaction  was  one  of  a  public  nature,  and  should  therefore  be  included 
amongst  the  early  charities  of  Thatcham. 

A  copy  of  the  deed  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix '. 


§7.      Richard  Byes  gift.      1585. 

In  the  printed  table  of  the  Charities,  which  formerly  appeared  on 
the  front  of  the  west  gallery  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  it  was  stated  that : — 

On  the  "  loth  November,  1585,  Richard  Bye  gave  to  the  poor  of  Thatcham 
i/.  per  annum  charged  on  a  close  and  meadow  on  the  east  side  of  Stony  Lane, 
Thatcham,  to  be  distributed  in  sixpennies  at  Easter  and  Pentecost,  also  a  messuage 
in  Broad  Street,  for  the  habitation  of  one  poor  man." 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  in  their  report  made  on  the  subject 
of  this  statement u,  say  : — 

"  Several  houses  have  been  erected  on  the  close  and  meadow  above  mentioned, 
which  have  ultimately  become  vested  in  John  Harris,  esq.,  of  Reading ;  they  are 
commonly  called  Perry's  Houses,  and  the  charge  of  zos.  is  duly  paid.  The  messuage 
in  Broad  Street,  being  in  a  state  of  ruin,  has  been  agreed  to  be  let  for  a  lease 
for  twenty-one  years  to  Edward  Wimbolt,  he  agreeing  to  build  a  substantial  tene- 
ment thereon,  and  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  io/.  He  has  erected  two  respectable  cottages, 
which  are  worth  about  i4/.  per  annum.  The  proceeds  of  the  rent  charge  of  i/.  are 
distributed  together  with  those  of  [Winchcombe's]  charity." 

Unfortunately  there  cannot  be  found  amongst  the  parish  records  any 
original  documents  or  memoranda  relating  to  Richard  Bye's  charity,  and 

4  Appendix  No.  VI.  u  Appendix  No.  I.  (c). 
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the  only  facts  concerning  it  are  those  disclosed  by  the  two  statements  just 
noticed  ;  but  perhaps  a  suggestion  on  the  subject  may  be  offered. 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  Commissioners  that  the  charity 
consisted  simply  of  the  bequest  of  the  annual  sum  of  il.  charged  upon 
Richard  Bye's  property  described  in  the  first  statement,  and  that  the 
messuage  in  Broad  Street,  also  mentioned  in  it  as  being  given  expressly 
"for  the  habitation  of  one  poor  man"  did  not  form  any  part  of  this  benefaction. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  the  grounds  for  this  assumption  on 
their  part,  unless  it  were  the  fact  that  the  former  churchwardens  had 
in  their  discretion  originally  let  the  house  in  Broad  Street  and  had  always 
appropriated  the  rent  for  the  benefit  of  this  one  poor  man,  instead  of 
keeping  the  house  in  their  own  hands  for  his  habitation,  which,  possibly,, 
might  have  been  more  to  his  advantage. 

But  some  explanation  from  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  would 
naturally  be  expected,  and  it  may  be  asked  where  is  the  house  in  Broad 
Street,  or  rather  the  two  cottages  newly  built  on  its  site  ?  and  why,  if  the 
rents  were  received  by  the  churchwardens,  is  all  reference  to  the  mode 
of  application  by  them  withheld  in  the  Commissioners'  report? 

Richard  Bye's  direction  as  to  the  division  of  his  annual  bequest  of 
I/,  into  sixpences  is  singular,  but  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money 
at  that  period  compared  with  the  present  should  not  be  forgotten  ;  the 
only  regret  is  that  the  i/.  being  in  the  nature  of  a  rent  charge  of  a  fixed 
amount,  it  has  not  been  subject  to  the  increase  which  otherwise  would  in 
all  probability  have  resulted  v. 

This  charity  is  now  administered  jointly  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens, 
and  nominees  of  the  Parish  Council,  the  parish  authorities  of  Thatcham,. 
Cold  Ash,  Midgham  and  Greenham  being  empowered  by  order  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  elect  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  charity 
in  the  proportions  following,  viz. —  Thatcham  two  members,  Cold  Ash 
one,  Midgham  one,  and  Greenham  one"'. 

§8.     Hunfs  Charity  and  Almshouses.     1590. 

By  his  will  and  trust  deed,  both  dated  the  5th  August,  1590,  John 
Hunt,  then  residing  at  Ham  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  charities  of  Thatcham.  The  purport  of  the  deed x  is  as 
follows  ;  it  begins  : — 

"To  all  Christian  people  to  whom  this  present  writing  indented  quadripartite 
shall  come  John  Hunt  of  Ham  in  the  Countye  of  Wilts  yeoman  sendeth  greetinge 
in  or  Lord  God  everlastinge.  Know  ye  that  I  the  sayd  John  Hunt  for  diuerse  and 
sundrye  good  causes  and  considerations  me  therevnto  especially  mouinge  haue  geven 

v  [The  family  of  Bye  seems  to  have  been  long  Book   I.,   No.   LXII.,  will  be   observed  a   copy 

connected  with  Thatcham.    John  Bye  was  Church-  of  a  quit-claim  by  Alice,  widow  of  Richard  Bye, 

warden,  and  with  William  Goodrich  (as  will  be  dated  1413.] 

seen  ante,   p.    200),  conveyed  burgages,  &c.,  to  w  See  Appendix  No.  XIX.  (a),  (b). 

the  Parish  in  1424 ;   and  in  the   Appendices  to  *  Amongst  the  Thatcham  Documents. 
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graunted  and  enfeoffed  unto  Erasmus  Webb  of  Ham  aforesaid,  clerk,  William 
Garrad  of  Inkpen,  Berks,  gentleman,  sonne  and  heire  of  John  Garrad  of  Inkpen 
aforesaid,  William  Ricarde  of  Inkpen,  aforesaid,  yeoman,  John  Polhampton  of  Ham 
aforesaid,  yeoman,  sonne  and  heire  apparent  of  Thomas  Polhampton  of  Ham 
aforesaid,  Thomas  Smithe  of  Shalborne,  Wilts,  yeoman,  Thomas  Dowse  of  Butter- 
mere,  Wilts,  yeoman,  Phillipp  Goddarde  of  Thacham,  Berks,  yeoman,  John  Goddarde, 
one  of  the  sonnes  of  the  said  Phillipp  Goddard  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  yeoman, 
Edwarde  Smithe  of  Dunstones  in  the  parish  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  husbandman, 
John  Bradeleye  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  yeoman,  and  Roger  Blackneye  of  Thacham 
aforesaid,  husbandman,  of  and  in  all  those  foure  messuages  or  houses  fowre  backe- 
sides  fowre  gardens  and  one  plott  or  parcell  of  meade  or  medowe  ground  and  three 
half  acres  of  land  with  their  appurtenances  situate  within  the  said  parish  of  Thacham 
wch  I  the  sayd  John  Hunt  had  and  purchased  to  me  and  mine  heires  of  one 
William  Huband  and  Raffe  Huband,  gentleman,  or  either  of  them.  And  of  and 
in  the  mansion  house,  messuage  and  ferme  called  Morehouse  and  all  other  my 
houses,  lands  and  tenements  with  their  appurtenances  situate  or  being  or  to  be  had 
perceived  or  taken  within  the  several  parishes  townes  and  hamletts  of  Benam, 
Padworthe,  Aldermarston  and  Ufton ;  To  Hold  unto  the  said  Erasmus  Webb  and 
the  ten  other  feoffees  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  the  use  of  me  the  said 
John  Hunt  for  my  life,  and  after  my  decease  then  of  and  for  the  houses  lands  and 
tenements  in  Benam,  Padworth,  Aldermarston  and  Ufton  aforesaid  unto  the  feoffes 
their  heirs  and  assigns  the  yearly  rent  of  8/.  i8.r.  od.  at  fowre  vsuall  feasts  or  termes 
in  the  yere,  that  is  to  say  at  the  feast  of  S*.  Michael  Tharchangell,  the  natyvity  of 
or  lord  God,  Thaununciacion  of  or  lady  Se.  Mary  the  Virgine,  and  the  nativitye  of  S*. 
John  Baptist  by  even  porcions  at  or  in  the  south  porche  of  the  parishe  churche 
of  Thacham  aforesayd.  And  yf  it  shall  happen  the  yerely  rent  of  8/.  1 8 s.  od.  or  any 
part  thereof  to  be  behind  and  vnpayd  in  parte  or  in  all  by  the  space  of  seven  dayes 
after  any  of  the  feasts  or  days  of  paymente  aforesaid  at  or  in  which  the  same  ought 
to  be  payd  That  then  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  feoffees  into  the  last  recited  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  in  Benam,  Padworth,  Aldermarston  and  Ufton  to  enter 
and  distrayne  and  the  distresse  there  taken  to  beare  away  and  impounde  and  so 
impounded  to  keep  vntill  all  thrrerages  of  the  8/.  i8s.  od.  together  with  so  many 
sommes  of  xijd  as  the  same  or  any  parte  thereof  shalbe  days  arere  or  vnpayed  shalbe 
vnto  them  the'  feoffees  their  heires  and  assigns  or  some  of  them  fully  satisfied 
contented  and  payde." 

There  is  a  proviso  in  the  deed  that  if  any  part  of  the  rent  of  8/.  iSs.  od. 
should  during  the  term  of  21  years  after  the  date  of  John  Hunt's  feoffment 
be  unpaid  for  seven  days  after  any  of  the  times  of  payment,  that  then 
and  so  often  as  no  distress  could  be  had  by  reason  of  a  former  lease 
of  the  premises  charged  with  the  payment,  the  feoffees  should  be  seized 
of  the  premises  to  the  use  of  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  until  all  the 
arrears  of  the  rent  had  been  fully  paid,  together  with  so  many  sums  of 
\2d.  as  the  same  should  be  days  unpaid.  And  concerning  the  four  mes- 
suages and  gardens  and  three  half  acres  of  land  in  Thatcham  upon  trust 
that  the  feoffees  should 
"  from  tyme  to  tyme  permitt  and  suffer  such  three  honest  poore  people  such  as  [by] 
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the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Thacham  aforsayd  for  the  tyme  beinge  or  any  two 
of  them  whereof  the  vicare  shalbe  one  yf  any  such  then  be,  shalbe  appointed  and 
thought  conuenient  to  inhabite  and  dwell  from  tyme  to  tyme  for  ever  in  three  of  the 
sayd'  fowre  houses  in  the  sayd  parishe  of  Thacham  wthout  any  rent  therefore  to  be 
payd.    And  vpon  further  trust  and  confidence  that  the  sayd  feoffees  and  theire  heires 
and  the  surviuor  of  them  and  his  and  theire  heires  and  assignes  shall  imploye  and 
bestowe  the  rents  issues   revenues  and  profitts   of  the   fowrthe   house   in   Thacham 
aforesayd  and  of  a  plot  of  medow  and  three  half  acres  of  land  and  other  the  premisses 
in  Thacham  in  forme  followinge,  That  is  to  say  that  they  shall  of  the  profitts  thereof 
yerely  for  ever  imploye  the  some  of  Eight   shillings   of  lawfull   Englishe   money   to 
and  for  the  reparacions  of  the  sayd  fowre  houses  in  Thacham  aforesayd  and  payinge 
and  discharginge  the  chiefe  rent  and  duties  to  the  lord  or  lords  of  the  fee  or  fees 
thereof.     And   vpon   further  trust  and   confidence   that   they  and  theire  heirs  shall 
permitt  and  suffer  such  poore  kinsman  or  kinswoman   of  me  the   sayd  John  Hunt 
whom  they  the   sayd   vicare  and  churchwardens   or  any   two  of  them   whereof  the 
vicare  shalbe  one  (yf  any  such  then  be)  shall  thinke  most  meeke  from  tyme  to  tyme 
for  ever  to  inhabite  and  dwell  in  the  sayd  fowrthe  house  and  have  and  enjoy e  the 
sayd   parcell   of    medow  and   three  half  acres  wthout   payinge  any    thinge  therefore 
other  then  the  sayd  yerely  rent  of  eight  shillings.     And  vpon  further  trust  and  con- 
fidence that  they  the  sayd  ffeoffees  and  the  surviuor  if  [sic]  and  his  and  their  heirs 
and  assignes  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  pay  imploy  and  bestowe  the  sayd  yerely  rent 
of  eyght  pounds  and  eyghtene  shillings  and  such  other  issues  revenues  and  profitts 
as   they   or   any  of  them   shall  or  may  by   virtue  of  these  presents  have  or  receive 
of  the   premisses  in   Benam,   Padworthe,   Aldermarston  and   Ufton,  or   any  of  them 
to  and  for  the  reliefe  of  the  sayd  poore  folke  accordinge   to   such   ordinaunce  and 
in  such  manner   and  form  as  I  the  sayd  John  Hunt  haue  by  my  deede  or  last  will 
or  testament  in  writinge  vnder  my  hand  and  seale  shall  expresse  limitt  and  appoint. 
And  vpon  further  trust  and  confidence  and  to  the  intente  and  purpose  that  at  the 
least  whensouer  sixe  of  the  sayd  ffeoffees  shalbe  departed  out  of  this  lyfe  the  others 
then  surviuinge  shall  convey  such  of  the  premisses  as  they  shalbe  then  seised  of  to 
some  other  persons  and  their  heires  to  the  intent  that  they  shall  reconvey  the  same 
to  suche  of  the  sayd  ffeoffees  as  then  shalbe  livinge  and  to  the  vicare  of  the  sayd 
parish  churche  of  Thacham  at  that  tyme  beinge  and  to  sixe  other  men  howsholders 
and  free  holders  in  some  of  the  townes  and  parishes  before  named  vpon  trust  and 
confidence  that  they  and  every  of  them  shall  from  henceforthe  performe  and  accom- 
plishe  my  suer  trusts  intents  and  purposes  for  the  reliefe  of  ye  sayd  poore  persons 
accordinge  to  my  meaninge  herein  expressed.' 

Then  follows  the  appointment  of  Robert  Poore  and  William  Howe 
of  Ham  as  attorneys  to  enter  into  the  premises  and  deliver  possession 
thereof  to  the  feoffees.  The  concluding  part  of  the  deed  is  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  In  Wittnesse  whereof  I  have  subscribed  sealed  [and]  delivered  all  the  sayd 
fowre  parts  of  these  presents.  The  one  of  them  to  remaine  w*1'  mine  heire,  the 
other  with  the  Vicare  of  Thacham  aforesayd  for  the  tyme  beinge,  the  thirde  wth 
the  Churchwardens  of  Thacham  aforesayd  amongst  the  writings  of  the  sayd  Churche  ; 
and  the  fowrth  with  such  other  of  the  sayd  ffeoffees  for  the  tyme  beinge  as  the  other 
of  them  or  the  most  parte  of  them  shall  thinke  good.  Dated  the  fyfte  daye  of 
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August,  in  the  two  and  thirtythe  yere  of  the  Raigne  of  or  most  gratyous  Soueraigne 
lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  Englande,  ffraunce  and  Irelande, 
defender  of  the  ffaythe,  &c." 

A  memorandum  is  indorsed  upon  the  deed  that  possession  was  taken 
by  Robert  Poore  and  William  Howe,  and  by  them  delivered  to  Erasmus 
Webb  and  John  Bradley,  two  of  the  feoffees,  of  a  messuage  and  meadow 
in  Thatcham  in  the  name  of  all  the  premises,  on  the  loth  September, 
1590,  in  the  presence  of  nineteen  witnesses,  whose  names  are  subscribed. 

Another  memorandum  is  also  indorsed,  stating  that  John  Head,  tenant 
for  years  by  the  former  lease  therein  mentioned  of  the  messuage  and  farm 
called  Moore  house,  and  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Benam,  Padworth, 
Aldermaston,  and  Ufton,  had  in  the  lifetime  of  John  Hunt,  attorned 
tenant  to  the  feoffees  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  demised  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  nineteen  witnesses. 

On  the  same  day  as  he  executed  this  deed,  John  Hunt  made  his  will, 
and  a  copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  *. 

By  another  deed  (also  made  in  quadripartite),  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  John  Bradley  of  Thatcham,  and  William  Richard  of  Inkpen,  dated 
9  February,  1632,  after  fully  reciting  John  Hunt's  feoffment,  they  in 
performance  of  the  trust  thereby  reposed  in  them  granted,  enfeoffed  and 
confirmed  to  Vincent  Knight  of  Henwick,  and  Richard  Goddard  of 
Thatcham,  the  four  messuages,  four  gardens,  one  plot  of  meadow  ground,, 
and  three  half  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  and  the  yearly 
rent  of  8/.  i8s.  od.,  upon  trust  to  reconvey  the  same  to  such  of  the 
feoffees  as  should  be  then  living,  to  the  vicar  of  Thatcham  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  so  many  of  the  householders  and  freeholders  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  mentioned  in  the  original  deed  as  in  the  whole  should 
amount  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  perform 
the  trusts  declared  thereby. 

A  memorandum  is  indorsed  upon  this  second  deed  that  possession  of 
the  premises  had  been  given  on  1 1  February,  1632,  by  Giles  Hatt  and 
Richard  Carter,  the  attorneys  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  Vincent  Knight 
and  Richard  Goddard,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Bonithon,  Henry  Smith, 
Nicholas  Bushnell,  and  Harman  Dolman.  Three  of  the  four  parts  of 
this  deed  are  now  held  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Thatcham. 

Amongst  the  parish  documents  will  also  be  found  the  power  of  attorney 
of  John  Bradley  and  William  Richard,  dated  10  February,  1632,  appointing 
Giles  Hatt  and  Richard  Carter  their  attorneys,  to  deliver  possession  of 
the  premises  to  Vincent  Knight  and  Richard  Goddard  as  above  mentioned. 

The  re-conveyance  so  to  be  forthwith  made  by  Vincent  Knight  and 
Richard  Goddard  appears  to  have  been  completed  by  them  on  March  12 
following,  by  a  deed  of  that  date  (also  made  in  quadripartite)  by  which, 

7  Appendix  No.  VII. 
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after  reciting  John  Hunt's  feoffment  and  the  subsequent  deed  of  9  February, 
1632,  they,  in  performance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  John  Bradley 
and  William  Richard,  conveyed  and  assigned  to  John  Bradley  and 
William  Richard,  Mr.  Robert  Bonithon,  vicar  of  Thatcham,  Hugh  Smith, 
Nicholas  Bushnell,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Smith  alias  ffoster,  Roger  Black- 
ney,  Vincent  Lawrence,  John  Awbery,  yeomen,  and  William  Rabbets, 
Innholder,  all  of  Thatcham,  Robert  Emans  of  Crookham,  tanner,  and  John 
Polhampton  of  Ham,  yeoman,  the  premises  in  Thatcham  and  the  rent 
charge  of  87.  iSs.  od.  To  hold  upon  the  trusts  declared  by  the  original 
deed,  and  also  upon  trust  on  the  death  of  six  of  the  existing  trustees,  to 
reconvey  the  premises  to  such  of  the  feoffees  as  should  be  then  living  to 
the  then  vicar  of  Thatcham,  and  to  so  many  of  the  householders  and 
freeholders  in  some  of  the  towns  and  parishes  before  named  as  should 
make  up  the  number  of  trustees,  thirteen  in  the  whole. 

A  memorandum  is  indorsed  of  possession  of  the  premises  having  been 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  twelve  witnesses,  whose  names  are  subscribed. 
Three  parts  of  this  deed  are  also  now  held  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens 
of  Thatcham. 

The  affairs  of  John  Hunt's  charity  and  almshouse  were  managed  by 
the  trustees  lastly  appointed  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
Thatcham  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  when  owing  to  the  deaths  of  many 
of  the  administrators  it  became  necessary  to  supply  their  places ;  and 
a  deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees,  dated  23  January,  1662,  was 
accordingly  made. 

At  this  particular  time  there  was  also  a  considerable  gap  in  the  number 
of  trustees  of  John  Winchcombe's  charity,  of  which  some  notice  will  pre- 
sently be  given.  It  seems  to  have  been  determined,  possibly  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  effecting  both  appointments 
of  new  trustees  for  these  two  charities  by  one  deed — the  one  in  fact  just 
referred  to. 

The  purport  of  it  is  as  follows.  After  reciting  first  the  original  trust 
deed  and  will  of  John  Hunt,  and  referring  to  the  subsequent  documents 
relating  to  his  charity  and  almshouse,  which  have  been  previously  mentioned, 
and  stating  that  the  property  constituting  that  charity  had  then  by  right 
of  survivorship  become  vested  in  Nicholas  Bushnell  and  Thomas  Smith 
alias  Foster ;  and  also  reciting  that  Francis  Winchcombe,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  his  father,  John  Winchcombe,  had,  for  securing  to  the 
poor  people  of  Thatcham  their  portion  of  a  certain  rent  charge  of  3/.  i$s.  ^d. 
given  for  the  poor  of  Newbury  and  Thatcham,  by  his  deed  dated  7  January, 
6  James  I.  [1610]  granted  to  Thomas  Tovey,  clerk,  and  ten  other  persons 
therein  particularly  named,  a  messuage  then  in  the  occupation  of  William 
Wilton  in  Newbury,  upon  trust  that  the  rent  of  the  same  messuage  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  people  of  Thatcham  as  therein  mentioned  ;  and 
further  reciting  that  by  virtue  of  subsequent  conveyances  the  messuage 
in  Newbury  had  by  right  of  ownership  become  vested  in  Nicholas  Bushnell 
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and  Robert  Powle  y.  They,  the  said  Nicholas  Bushnell,  Thomas  Smith  alias 
Foster,  and  Robert  Powle,  in  pursuance  of  the  several  trusts  reposed  in 
them  by  the  several  deeds  before  mentioned,  and  "by  and  with  the  consent, 
approbation,  nomination  and  appointment  of  the  now  Churchwardens  and 
constables  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  said  donors 
might  be  the  better  pursued,"  granted  to  Dowse  Fuller,  John  Winchcombe, 
Bartholomew  Springett,  Roger  Knight,  Richard  Garrard,  John  Howes, 
Robert  Hunt,  Richard  Carter,  John  Hawkins,  Giles  Emans,  Richard  Money, 
Richard  Bassett,  John  Knight,  Francis  Loader  and  Bartholomew  Mortimer, 
all  the  messuages,  lands,  yearly  rent  of  8/.  iSs.  od.  and  premises  in  Thatcham, 
Benham,  Padworth,  Aldermaston,  Ufton  and  Newbury  (being  the  whole 
of  the  trust  property  representing  the  two  charities),  upon  the  several  and 
respective  uses  and  trusts,  by  the  above  mentioned  indentures  expressed 
and  declared,  .and  that  the  last  four  survivors  should  convey  the  premises 
unto  some  other  of  the  most  able  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  to  the  number 
of  eleven  or  more.  The  last  clause  in  the  deed  of  appointment  of  new  trus- 
tees is  worthy  of  note.  It  runs: — 

"  And  lastlie  whereas  the  said  Nicholas  Bushnell,  Thomas  Smith  alias  fibster, 
and  Robert  Powle  have  allwayes  from  tyme  to  time  been  forward,  active,  ready  and 
faithfull  respectively  in  and  towards  the  due  execucion  and  performance  of  the  said 
severall  trusts,  clauses,  articles  and  things  severally  mencioned  as  aforesaid.  It  is 
now  fully  declared,  concluded,  consented  unto  and  agreed  by  and  betweene  the  said 
parties  to  these  presents  by  and  with  the  approbacion  and  consent  of  the  said  now 
churchwardens  and  constables  of  the  said  parish  of  Thacham  that  the  said  Nicholas 
Bushnell,  Thomas  Smith  alias  fibster,  and  Robert  Powle,  shall  during  their  severall 
lives  bee  still  continued  and  ioyned  wth  the  said  ffeoffees  or  trustees  herein  and 
hereby  before  named  and  appointed  in  the  execucion  and  performance  of  the  said 
seuerall  trusts,  clauses,  articles  and  things  severally  before  mencioned  as  fully  and 
amply  as  they  the  said  Nicholas  Bushnell,  Thomas  Smith  alias  ffoster,  and  Robert 
Powle  and  every  of  them  did  or  might  do  when  they  actually  were  ffeoffees  or  trustees 
respectively  concerning  the  premisses  as  they  are  herein  and  hereby  before  mencioned 
and  expressed  to  have  been z." 

No  record  has  been  found  of  any  further  renewal  of  the  trust  having 
been  made  by  the  appointment  of  new  trustees.  On  the  death  of  the 
last  surviving  trustee  the  administration  of  the  charity  and  Almshouse  was 
assumed  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  though  (for  want  of  the  Church- 

1  The  Charity  Commissioners  in  making  their  of  1662  above  recorded,  a  document  which  had 
report  on  John  Winchcombe's  Charity  in  1837  certainly  been  examined  by  them,  as  it  is  par- 
had  evidently  overlooked  the  subsequent  con-  ticularly  referred  to  in  their  report  on  John 
veyance  and  appointment  of  new  trustees.  The  Hunt's  chlrity  and  almshouse. 
statement  in  that  report,  in  which  they  say,  "  We  z  Amongst  the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed 
can  find  only  one  transfer  of  this  property  which  on  this  deed  is  that  of  Francis  Perkins,  an  an- 
is  dated  2Oth  February,  1627,  whereby  the  mes-  cestor  of  another  Francis  Perkins  who  married 
suage  was  conveyed  to  eleven  persons,  the  sur-  Arabella  Fermor,  the  lady  celebrated  by  Pope 
vivor  of  whom  is  not  known,"  would  seem  to  in  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  under  the  name  of 
be  disproved  by  the  recital  contained  in  the  deed  Belinda,  and  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedicated. 
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wardens'  Account  books,  which  are  missing)  the  precise  date  when  that 
change  in  the  government  took  place  is  not  known. 

Various  alterations  and  additions  from  time  to  time  were  made  in 
the  several  buildings,  when  from  age  and  decay  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  or  otherwise  improved,  one  of  the 
houses  being  converted  into  the  schoolroom  in  Broad  Street  (formerly 
the  first  National  School) ;  all  which  matters  are  fully  set  out  in  the 
Charity  Commissioners'  Report  of  John  Hunt's  Almshouse  and  benefaction, 
which  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  in 
the  administration  of  the  property*. 

The  scheme  approved  and  established  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  the  separation  of  the  charity  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Nine  shilling 
houses,"  as  previously  mentioned,  included  also  the  future  regulation  of  the 
charities  known  as  "Hunt's  Charity  and  Almshouses b." 

§  9.  Heardman  s  Gift.     1594. 

By  his  will  dated  i  April,  1594,  the  Reverend  John  Heardman  °,  Vicar 
of  Hamstead  Norris,  made  provision  for  the  sum  of  £6  yearly  from  the 
rent  of  a  tenement  in  Thatcham  called  the  George  to  be  divided  equally 
among  four  poor  persons  of  Thatcham,  to  be  selected  by  the  Vicar  and  the 
three  Churchwardens.  All  the  details  are  fully  set  out,  amongst  other  matters, 
in  his  will  dated  April  I,  1594,  which  is  given  entire  in  the  Appendix"1. 

The  testator  died  immediately  after  making  his  will,  of  which  probate 
was  granted  by  the  Prerogative  Court  in  London  on  the  igth  of  the  same 
month  of  April,  1594,  to  Thomas  Tovye,  the  sole  executor. 

Mr.  Heardman  was  well  known  at  Thatcham,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  took  some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Tovey,  continued  to  be  the  vicar  there  until  the  year  1617. 

On  the  I3th  March,  1618,  an  Inquisition  was  held  at  Abingdon  e  before 
Sir  Robert  Hide,  Knight,  Edmund  Dunch,  Walter  Dayrell  and  Edward 
Clarke,  Esqres.,  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  appointed  by 
a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  at  Westminster  2nd  August, 
1617,  directed  to  them  and  others,  reciting  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  43 
Elizabeth  for  redressing  the  misemployment  of  charitable  funds,  and  desiring 
them  to  cause  enquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  misappropriation  of  property 
given  for  charitable  uses  in  Berks,  and  for  that  purpose  to  command  the 
sheriff  of  Berks  to  summon  a  jury  to  attend  before  them,  that  the  grounds 
of  complaint  might  be  heard  and  adjudicated  upon.  By  the  oaths  of  Thomas 
Sherewood,  William  ffeild,  John  Hobbes,  William  West,  Thomas  Hore, 

*  Appendix  No.  I.  (d).  In  the  Will  the  name,  as  will  be  seen,  is  Heard- 

b  See  Appendix  No.    XIX.   (d)  as  to  trustees,  man  throughout,   and  this  spelling  has  therefore 

and  (e)  for  schedule  of  property  in  1899  ;  also  for  been  adopted.] 

accounts,  1893,  see  No.  XIX.  (f),  (g).  d  Appendix  No.  VIII. 

c  [The  name  is  spelt  in  different  ways.     It  will  e  Charity    Inquisitions    (Chanc.      Petty    Bag), 

be  seen  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Com-  Part  "],  No.  12. 

missioners  it  is  spelt   Herdsman  or   Heardsman. 
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John    Plott,    William    Stevens,    Robert    Wells,    Richard    Wheste,    Thomas 
Cussens,  and  others,  summoned  to  consider  the  case  of  the  annuity  bequeathed 
by  Mr.   Heardman's  will   for  the  poor  folk  of  Thatcham,  it  was  found  and 
presented  that  John  Heardman  by  his  last  will,  dated  the  first  day  of  April, 
1594,   gave   and    bequeathed    "  yerelie   for   ever    ymediatlie    from   and    after 
the  decease  of  Avis  his  ....  wife  one  yerelie  rente  of  sixe  pounds  of  law- 
full    money   per  annum,  to  be  yssuing  oute  of  his  lands  and  tenements  in 
Thacham  aforesaide    yerelie,  to  be  equallie    distributed    amongeste   fowr   of 
the  poore  inhabitants  of  Thacham   in  the  countie  of  Berks  by  the   Viccar 
and    Churchewardens    of  the    parish    of  Thacham    aforesaide   for   the   tyme 
beinge;"    that  if  the    vicar    and    churchwardens   should    not   agree,   or   the 
major  part  of  them,  then  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks  should  dispose  of  it  to  so 
many  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish ;    that  he  made  Thomas  Tovye,  his 
brother-in-law,  his  sole  executor :  and  that  by  the  said  last  will  he  bequeathed 
his  lands  in  Thatcham  to  Thomas  Tovye  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten  ;    and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  Henry  Heardman   his   kinsman, 
and    the    heirs  of   his    body    lawfully    begotten ;    and    for    default    of   such 
issue    to   his    own    next   of    kin.      And   they    found    that    John    Heardman 
afterwards  died  seised  of  divers  lands  in  Thatcham,  and  that  Avis  his  wife 
was  then  still  living.      Immediately  on  the  finding  of  the  Jurors  the  Com- 
missioners made  their  order  at  Abingdon,  dated  the  same  day  (i  3th  March), 
in   the   words   or   to   the   effect   following: — "Wee  the   said    Commissioners 
do    Order    and     Decree    that    the    Churchwardens    of    Thacham    aforesaid 
for   the    tymc    being    shall    yerely    upon    the    feast    of  the    Annunciation    of 
the    Virgin   Mary,  or  on  the  next  Sunday  following,  make   true   account   in 
writing   to   four   or   more   of  the   most  substantial   inhabitants    of  the   said 
parish  as   shalbe  as  well  of  the  said  yerelie  sum  as  also  of  their  ymploying 
and  bestowing  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  same  account  shall  be  certified  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  that  division  at  theire  nexte  assemblie  or  meetinge 
for  the  taking  of  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  to  be  taken  for  the  poore  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Statute,  &c." 

Mrs.  Heardman  died  on  the  /th  May,  1637,  from  which  time  the 
annuity  of  61.  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Heardman's  will  in  favour  of  four  poor 
folk  of  Thatcham  became  payable. 

On  her  death  Baron  Tomlyns,  one  of  the  Cursitor  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  (who  on  2  November,  1614,  had  married  Grace  Tovey,  the 
daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Thatcham),  was  entitled  to  the  property  charged 
with  the  payment  of  the  annuity.  For  four  years  he  paid  the  amount 
without  making  any  objection.  Subsequently,  however,  he  declined  to 
continue  the  payment,  alleging,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  discovered 
that  Mr.  Heardman  had  sold  the  property  in  his  lifetime,  and  stating, 
moreover,  that  it  formed  part  of  the  property  settled  upon  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Tovey,  and  also  declaring  that  he  had  had  no  notice  of  the 
charge  on  the  estate.  Repeated  applications  were  made  to  him  for  the 
arrears  of  the  annuity,  but  he  still  refused  to  pay  the  amount;  and  the 
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vicar  and  churchwardens  were  ultimately,  in  1652,  obliged,  in  pursuance 
of  their  trust,  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  it. 

In  the  preceding  year  a  Commission,  dated  10  February,  1651,  from 
"the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament,"  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth,  for  redressing  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  funds  given  to  charitable  uses,  was  directed  to  Henry  Marten,  and 
the  several  other  Commissioners  therein  particularly  named  (amongst  whom 
were  Edmund  Dunch,  John  Lenthall,  Humfry  Dolman,  Thomas  ffettiplace, 
Roger  Knight,  John  Elwes,  Henry  Nevill,  and  William  Barker),  desiring 
them  to  enquire  as  to  the  mis-appropriation  of  monies  given  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  commanding  the  Sheriff  of  Berks  to  summon  a  jury  to 
attend  before  them,  that  the  grounds  of  complaint  might  be  heard  and 
adjudicated  upon '. 

It  was  to  this  tribunal  that  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Thatcham 
resorted  to  compel  Baron  Tomlyns  to  pay  the  annuity  of  61.  bequeathed 
for  four  of  the  poorest  folk  of  Thatcham. 

Notice  was  given  to  Tomlyns  of  the  enquiry  about  to  be  instituted 
on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  claim,  at  which  he  was  summoned  to 
attend. 

The  inquisition  was  taken  at  Speen  on  the  7th  October,  1652,  before 
four  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  above-mentioned  Commission, 
viz. : — Humfry  Dolman,  John  Elwes,  Thomas  Dolman,  and  Charles  ffetti- 
place, by  the  oaths  of  the  jurymen,  viz. :— John  Hedd,  John  Smith,  Peter 
Hawkins,  John  Steward,  Richard  Mouney,  John  Buckridge,  John  Mackerill, 
John  Watts,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Laurence  Hedd,  Anthony  Barksdall,  Thomas 
Smith,  and  Giles  Blagrove.  Tomlyns  did  not  attend,  but  the  jurors  found 
that  Hcardman  gave  the  annuity  of  61., — that  his  wife  died  in  1637, — that 
Tomlyns  received  the  rents  of  the  property,  and,  for  four  years  after  the 
death  of  the  widow,  paid  the  annuity, — and  that  ten  years'  arrears  were 
then  due.  The  signatures  of  the  Commissioners  (with  their  seals  attached) 
and  of  the  jurymen  appear  upon  the  inquisition. 

A  decree  was  made  at  Newbury  on  the  6th  January,  1653,  by  the  four 
Commissioners  before  named  under  their  hands  and  seals  B,  whereby  after 
reciting  Heardman's  will,  his  death,  and  that  he  was  then  seised  of  the 
property  at  Thatcham — the  death  of  his  widow — that  there  had  been  more  than 
four  poor  folk  at  Thatcham  every  year  since  her  death — that  Tomlyns  for 
fifteen  years  past  had  been  and  then  was  seised  in  fee  of  the  premises,  which 
were  of  the  yearly  value  of  40^. — that  there  were  ten  years'  arrears  of  annuity 
due  and  still  unpaid,  though  often  demanded — that  very  good  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  matters  had  been  made  to  them — that  Tomlyns,  having  had 
personal  notice  of  the  inquiry,  and  having  had  several  days  fixed  for  his 
appearance  before  them  at  Speen  to  shew  cause,  if  he  could,  against  an 
©rder  being  made,  did  not  appear— and  that  the  parish  had  incurred  costs 

*  Charity  Inquisitions  (Chanc.  Petty  Bag),  Part  21,  No.  15.  e  Ibid. 
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amounting  to  at  least  8/. ;  the  Commissioners  ordered  him,  within  twenty 
days  after  notice  to  him  of  that  order,  to  pay  the  6ol.  arrears  due,  and  the 
future  annuity  of  61.  on  the  8th  May  in  every  year,  the  6o/.  to  be  employed 
for  the  relief  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  within  six  years 
next  ensuing;  and  they  also  ordered  him  to  pay  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Thatcham  8/.  for  their  costs. 

This  order  by  the  Commissioners  was  soon  followed  by  a  writ  of 
execution  by  "the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  England  by  authoritie  of 
Parliament,"  under  the  Seal  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  (during  the  Common- 
wealth), directed  to  Baron  Tomlyns  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  order 
so  made  upon  him.  A  perusal  of  it  gives  us  some  further  insight  into 
the  character  of  this  legal  functionary.  A  copy  of  the  writ  of  execution 
is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix11. 

Baron  Tomlyns  (who  in  his  biography  is  described  as  being  of  a  garrulous 
disposition ')  took  exception  to  the  inquisition  and  decree — in  fact  appealed 
to  the   Court   of  Chancery  to   reverse  the  Commissioners'  decree j — alleging 
amongst  other  things  that  he  alone  was  interested  in  the  matter,  "  and   the 
onely  party  greived  by  the  said  Decree,"  and   he   averred  that  it  "  ought  to 
be  quashed " — that  the  jury  were   not  properly  impanneled   by  the  sheriff— 
that  the  commission   authorizing  the  Commissioners  was   not   returned  into 
the   Court   of  Chancery   as  by  the  precise  words  of  the  statute  and  of  the 
Commission   itself  it   ought  to  have  been,  &c.,  or  that  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  Court  that  the  Commissioners  had  any  authority  to  take  the  inquisition 
or   make    the   decree  ;    that    in   the   previous    month    of  September   he    had 
received  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Commissioners  (of  whom  Mr.  Roger  Knight- 
was  one)  to  appear  at  the  enquiry — that  he  thereupon    informed  them  that 
he  "  was   then  very  sicke   and  kept   his   bedd,  and   desired  them   to  forbeare 
to  proceed  therein  until  he  was  able  to  travcll  to  the  place   of  their  sitting, 
there    to    attend    them,    it    being    necre    fifty    miles    distant    from    London  ; " 
that    they    declined,   whereby    he    was    prevented    from    exercising    his    right 
of    challenging    the   jury    charged    to    enquire    as    to    the    misemployment 
of  the  charitable  use  "  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  last  will  of  John  Heard- 
man  ;  "  that   Roger   Knight,  who   lived    in   the  parish   of  Thatcham,   and  was 
therefore   interested    in    the   matter   as  being   liable   for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  was  incompetent  to  sit  on  the  Commission  or  to  give  evidence  before 
the  jurors  as  he  had  done  ;    that  the   same    objections    applied   to    Humfry 
Dolman   and  Thomas    Dolman  ;     that    Heardman,   long   before   the   making 
of  his  will,  by  his  ffeoffment  dated  the  I3th  August,  23rd  Elizabeth  [1592], 
in  consideration  of  36o/.  granted  to  Tovey   (inter  alia)   the  messuages  and 
lands  mentioned    in   the   inquisition,    and    on    the  same  date  delivered  pos- 
session to  him,  and    he  was  so  possessed  before   Heardman    made   his  will, 
who  was,  therefore,  then  not  possessed  of  the  messuages  and  lands  nor  had 
any  power  so  to  dispose  of  them. 

11  Appendix  No.  IX.  •  Foss'  Judges.  J  Thatcham  Parish  Documents. 
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Tomlyhs  also  alleged  that  on  his  marriage  with  Grace  Tovey,  her 
father  executed  a  deed  conveying  the  premises  as  a  marriage  portion  for 
Tomlyns  and  his  wife  and  their  heirs,  with  remainder  in  default  of  heirs,  to 
Tovey,  by  means  of  which  Tomlyns  and  his  wife  were  then  seised  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  that  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance  and  for  some  years  subsequently 
he  had  no  notice  of  the  charitable  bequest  nor  of  Heardman's  will,  until  the 
death  of  Avis,  his  widow,  and  that  not  long  after  that  date,  being  shewn 
a  copy  of  Heardman's  will  and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners requiring  him  to  pay  the  annuity, 

"  and  being  much  importuned  by  the  then  vicar  and  the  churchwardens  of  Thacham 
to  pay  the  same,"  he  "not  knowing  then  anything  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  paid,  did  through  inadvertensie  onely  pay  the  same  for  some  yeares."  But  "  that 
not  long  before  the  death  of  his  wife's  mother  whoe  was  sole  executrix  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  said  Thomas  Tovy,  her  late  husband,  and  by  colour  thereof 
and  of  the  dower  which  she  had  out  of  the  premises,  she  kept  all  the  evidences  and 
writings  concerning  the  premisses  in  her  custody  until  about  eighteene  monethes 
before  her  death,  and  then  falling  sick  she  delivered  to  this  exceptant  the  key  of  her 
trunck  where  the  said  writings  were,  whoe  shortly  after  upon  view  and  perusal  thereof 
found  the  said  charter  of  ffeofFment  amongst  other  writings  conteyned  in  the  said 
truncke,  and  upon  discovery  thereof  hath  ever  sithence  forborne  to  pay  the  said  pre- 
tended annuitie  of  six  pounds  as  he  conceiveth  under  the  favor  of  this  honorable 
Court  he  may  lawfully  doe,  and  ought  not  either  in  lawe  or  equitie  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  same ; " 

that  the  decree  having  ordered  him  to  pay  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham 
8/.  for  their  expenses,  he  said  that  by  the  statute  the  Commissioners  had 
authority  to  enquire  of  the  concealment  or  misemployment  of  property 
given  to  charitable  uses,  and  to  make  decrees  that  the  same  be  duly 
employed  for  such  uses  for  which  the  same  were  given  by  the  donors,, 
but  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  order  him  to  pay  any  charges 
in  case  he  had,  as  in  truth  he  had  not,  concealed  or  misemployed  any 
property  given  to  charitable  uses,  as  in  the  decree  was  suggested.  And 
that  in  case  they  had  any  such  power  yet  they  had  no  authority  to  award 
costs  to  themselves,  some  of  them  being  inhabitants  within  the  parish  and 
others  having  land  within  the  parish  chargeable  to  maintain  the  poor 
there. 

The  above  is  the  purport  of  the  various  exceptions  taken  by  Baron 
Tomlyns  by  way  of  appeal  against  the  inquisition  and  the  Commissioners' 
decree  made  thereon. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to  rebut 
the  several  allegations  made  by  him,  and  accordingly  on  24  May,  1653,  an 
answer  to  his  exceptions  was  filed  by  George  Mundy,  the  vicar,  and  John 
Knight,  Richard  Money  and  Thomas  Stint,  the  churchwardens k,  in  which 
they  expressly  denied  that  the  jury  were  not  properly  summoned  by  the 
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sheriff.  Moreover,  the  respondents  alleged  that  they  were  advised  that  the 
Commissioners  had  power  by  the  statute  to  make  a  decree  without  any 
inquisition  having  been  found  ;  that  the  commission  was  not  returned  at 
the  time  when  the  exceptions  were  put  in  in  consequence  of  there  being 
decrees  remaining  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of 
other  charitable  uses  in  the  County  of  Berks,  and  that  the  commission 
was  then  returned  ;  and  they  prayed  that  the  decree  might  not  be  quashed  ; 
that  the  exceptant  Tomlyns  had  reasonable  notice  given  him  of  the 
Commissioners'  proceedings,  and  that  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  sick 
and  kept  his  bed  as  he  pretended,  which  they  did  not  admit,  he 
was  not  in  truth  in  that  weakness  and  infirmity  which  he  suggested, 
and  that  he  might  have  employed  some  attorney  or  solicitor  to  have 
appeared  for  him  before  the  Commissioners  if  he  had  any  just  defence  or 
answer  to  make;  and  that  in  reference  to  his  excuse  that  the  notice  given 
him  by  the  Commissioners  was  insufficient,  he  wrote  specially  and  instantly 
on  receipt  of  the  summons  to  his  tenant  John  Hassall  desiring  him  not  to 
appear  before  the  Commissioners,  adding  that  he  would  bear  him  out, 
which,  the  parish  authorities  contended,  shewed  that  he  slighted  the  notice. 

With  reference  to  Roger  Knight,  one  of  the  Commissioners  named,  they 
said  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  executed  the  commission  on  the 
subject  in  question,  and  that  as  to  his  living  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham  he 
was  not  resident  within  the  same  hundred  in  which  the  parish  church  was 
situate  but  in  another  tything  outside  that  hundred,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  occupiers  of  property  within  the  tything  or  hundred  in  which 
Roger  Knight's  lands  were  situate  were  taxed  to  pay  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Thatcham  intended  to  be  benefited  by  John  Heardman's  will.  And 
as  to  Knight's  being  a  witness,  that  many  other  witnesses  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  which  induced  them  to  make  their  decree  even 
if  Knight  had  not  given  evidence  ;  and  that  no  objection  was  made  at  the 
time  when  Knight  was  sworn.  And  as  to  Humfry  Dolman  and  Thomas 
Dolman,  they  said  that  neither  of  them  had  lands  in  Thatcham  liable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  They  also  denied  that  Heardman  made  such 
feoffment  for  a  money  consideration  to  Tovey,  and  that  the  latter  did  in 
consideration  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Tomlyns  make  such 
conveyance  to  him  and  his  wife  as  alleged  ;  and  that  even  if  such  deeds 
were  made  they  were  never  duly  executed,  but  as  they  thought  were  only 
colourable,  and  made  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  Tomlyns  or  of  Tovey, 
or  of  both,  to  the  wrong  and  abuse  of  Heardman,  who  was  an  aged  and  infirm 
man,  and  with  some  unjust  purpose  thereby  to  avoid  the  disposition  which 
they  knew  Heardman  intended  to  make  in  his  lifetime  for  the  settling 
of  the  charitable  use  in  question.  And  that  even  if  the  feoffment  to  Tovey 
were  executed  by  livery  and  seisin,  yet  no  money  was  ever  paid  to  Heardman 
by  Tovey,  who  was  a  very  poor  man  and  not  able  to  part  with  or  to  lay 
out  such  a  sum  of  money  as  was  pretended,  and  that  the  conveyance  to 
Tovey  or  the  one  by  Tovey  to  Tomlyns  and  his  wife  in  consideration 
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of  marriage  was  only  in  trust  for  Heardman  himself,  so  that  he  might 
have  power  (notwithstanding  the  feoffment  to  Tovey  and  Tovey's  conveyance 
to  Tomlyns  and  wife)  to  appoint  the  annuity  for  the  charitable  use  in  his 
will.  They  further  said  that  Tomlyns  himself  after  the  death  of  Heard- 
man, on  demand  of  the  annuity,  did  for  the  first  four  years  after  the  death 
of  Avis  Heardman  pay  the  same,  and  afterwards  wrote  letters  stating 
"  that  if  2O/.  would  be  accepted  as  for  the  arrears  belonging  to  the  poor  "  he 
would  pay  that  amount,  and  in  future  he  would  continue  to  pay  the  annuity  ; 
which  offer  was  then  refused  because  the  2O/.  was  much  too  small  a  sum 
to  meet  the  arrears.  And  they  said  that  later  on 

"  Uppon  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Thacham  made 
to  the  exceptant  to  paye  the  money  due  to  the  said  poore  of  Thacham  in  a  friendly 
waye  wthout  any  further  trouble,  the  said  exceptant  hath  made  them  divers  other 
offers  wch  they  could  not  accept  of  by  reason  it  came  shorte  of  what  was  due  to  the 
said  poore,  and  w°h  he  would  haue  them  accept  of  as  a  guift  from  himself,  and  not 
from  Mr.  Heardman,  as  appeareth  by  divers  of  his  letters  yet  to  be  seen  wch  the 
said  vicar  and  churchwardens  could  not  wth  good  consciences  accept  of,  thinking 
they  should  thereby  wronge  the  said  Mr.  Heardman  and  the  said  poore  of  Thacham." 

The  respondents  further  said  that  Heardman  himself  during  his  life 
had  held  the  messuage  and  lands  at  Thatcham,  and  his  wife  had  enjoyed 
her  annuity  of  15^.  and  his  kinsman  Henry  Heardman  his  annuity  of  61., 
without  any  objection  being  made  by  Tomlyns ;  that  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commissioners  were  occasioned  by  his  "  wilfull  and  most  unconscionable 
deteiner  from  ye  Poore  of  Thacham  "  of  their  annuity  ;  and  that  they  had 
already  spent  from  their  own  purses  above  4O/.  for  costs,  and  they  hoped 
that  the  Court  would  increase  the  costs  of  8/.  mentioned  in  Tomlyns' 
exception,  conceiving  that  the  Commissioners  had  power  "to  give  costs 
and  charges  agst  such  a  wrongdoer  in  ye  breach  and  violation  of  charitable 
uses  as  ye  exceptant  hath  plainely  appeared  to  be  before  ye  said  Commis- 
sioners in  this  case." 

No  account  is  given  of  the  result  of  these  further  pleadings  in  the  suit, 
but  it  is  clear  that  notwithstanding  the  decree  pronounced  by  the  Court 
and  the  writ  of  execution  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  Baron 
Tomlyns  for  some  time  shewed  no  disposition  to  comply  with  the  order 
made  upon  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  manifested  an  intention  to  prolong 
the  litigation. 

Having  prepared  a  replication  to  the  answer  of  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens, which  he  states  he  had  determined  to  put  in,  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  that  course,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  firm  attitude  maintained  by 
the  parish  authorities,  and  possibly  also  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  his 
friends,  who  ultimately  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for 
a  compromise.  Much  discussion  with  him,  however,  ensued,  the  negotia- 
tions occupying  no  less  than  five  months  before  the  matter  was  finally 
concluded. 
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The  articles  of  agreement  of  compromise  are  dated  the  7th  July,  1653 '» 
The  indenture  is  made  between  Richard  Tomlyns,  esq.,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Publique  Exchequer,  of  the  one  part,  and  George  Mundy,  vicar,  John 
Knight,  Richard   Money,  and  Thomas  Stinte,  churchwardens  of  Thatcham, 
of  the  other.     After  reciting  the  bequest  of  the  annuity  in  Heardman's  will 
and  the  Commission  for  charitable  Uses  sued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
enquiry  made  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  annuity,  and  the  finding  that 
Tomlyns  was  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  Thatcham  charged  therewith,  and 
that   he   had    after   the  death    of  Avis   Heardman  paid  the  same,   but  had 
neglected   to   do   so    for   the   last   ten   years,   and  the  decree  made  by  the 
Commissioners  for  him  to  pay  the  arrears,  and  also  the  future  annuity;  and 
that    a    return  being  made   to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  writ  of  execution 
was  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Court,  commanding  him  to  perform  the 
decree;    and    after    reciting   the  exceptions    exhibited   by   Tomlyns   to   the 
Court  against  the  inquisition  and  the  decree,  and  the  answer  thereto  by  the 
vicar   and    churchwardens,    and    that   Tomlyns    had    intended   to    put   in    a 
replication  to  the  answer ;    the  agreement  states  that  for  finally  ending  the 
suit  arid  confirming  the  annuity  for  the  poor  folk  of  Thatcham,   the   said 
Richard   Tomlyns  (for  "peace   and  quietness  sake  and  out  of  a  charitable 
disposition  to  the  poore  there,  and  not  out  of  any  guilt   of  wrong  doinge 
to   the   poore)    is   contested  to   wave  all    pleas  woh  hee  hath  or  may  have 
against  the  said  inquisicion  and  decree,  and  the  said  supposed  arreares,  and 
the  future  payment  of  the  said  six  pounds  yearely,"  and  he  thereby  covenanted 
with   the   vicar   and    churchwardens   and   their   successors   to  discharge   the 
arrears  of  the  annuity  incurred  before  the  8th  May  last  "  att  the  front  stone 
in  the  Middle  Temple  Church,  London,  upon  the  demand  of  them   or  their 
attorney  lawfully  authorized  in  that  behalfe,"  for  the  use  of  the  four  poorest 
folks  of  Thatcham,  by  payment  of  30/.  on  the  25th  July  next,  and  261.  on 
the  22nd   December  next,  and  to  pay  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for 
ever  thereafter  "  at  the  George  in  Thatcham  aforesaid,  upon  lawfull  demand 
thereof  made,"  the  sum  of  61.  yearly  on  the  8th  May,  or  within  twelve  days 
afterwards,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  8th  May  next  or  .within 
twelve  days  afterwards,  and  from  year  to  year  in  perpetuity,  "  accordinge  to 
the  litterall  sence  and  expression  of  the  said  will,  and  the  true  intente  and 
meaninge  of  the   said  Richard  Tomlyns  in  ratifyinge  and  setlinge  the  same." 
In   consideration   whereof  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for  themselves  and 
their   successors   released  Tomlyns  from  all  arrears,  and   also  his  lands  at 
Thatcham  from  payment  of  the  arrears,  and   from  all  actions  concerning  the 
same,  "  from  the  beginninge  of  the  world  untill  the  day  before  the  day  of 
the  date  of  these  presents;"    and  Tomlyns  released  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens and  their  successors  from  all  costs  of  suit  to  be  obtained  against 
them  in  respect  of  the  suit  in  Chancery  or  any  matter  concerning  the  same. 
The  interpolations  in  the  original  draft  of  the  agreement  of  compromise 
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by  Baron  Richard  Tomlyns  before  he  could  be  induced  to  approve  it  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  ultimately  settled,  are  very  significant.  Amongst 
the  alterations  or  additions  so  inserted  by  him  is  the  clause  stating  that  he 

"had  intended  to  put  in  a  Replication  to  the  said  answer  and  so  there  is  an 
Issue  joyned  on  both  sides,"  and  also  the  subsequent  statement  that  he  "for  peace 
and  quietnes  sake  and  out  of  a  charitable  disposition  to  the  poore  there  and  not  out 
of  any  guilt  of  wrong  doing  to  the  poore  is  contented  to  wayve  all  pleas  wch  he 
hath  or  may  have  against  the  said  Inquisition  and  Decree  and  the  said  supposed  arrears 
and  the  future  payment  of  the  sayd  6/.  yerely;"  and  again  as  to  the  place  of 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  "at  the  south  stone  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London,  upon  the  demand  of  them  or  their  attorney  lawfully  authorized  in  that 
behalfe ; "  and  furthur  as  to  the  place  of  the  payment  of  the  future  annuity — 
4t  at  the  George  in  Thacham  aforesaid  upon  lawfull  demand  thereof  made." 

All  which  additions  in  the  Baron's  handwriting  shewed  his  determination, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  protect  his  reputation  and  interests  in  coming  to 
a  settlement  of  his  dispute  with  the  parish. 

How  it  was  that  he  paid  only  $61.,  and  not  6ol.,  the  full  ten  years' 
arrears,  as  directed  by  the  decree,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
he  ever  discharged  the  costs  with  which  he  was  saddled. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  future  payments  of  the  annuity 
were  to  be  made  annually  on  the  8th  May,  the  day  of  the  month  next 
after  the  date  of  the  death  of  Avis  Heardman,  the  donor's  widow,  from 
which  time  the  annuity  became  payable. 

One  other  interesting  document  is  kept  with  the  writings  in  the  parish 
church n  relating  to  this  business,  viz. : — the  bill  of  charges  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  which  runs 
as  follows  :  — 

Layd  out  in  prosecucion  of  the  businesse  against  Baron  Tomlyns  for  six  pounds 
yearely  due  to  the  pore.     An0.  1653  : — 

Imprimis  for  the  search  and  examinacion  of  the  coppie  of  the  In- 

quisicion  to  charitable  uses  lyinge  in  the  pettybagg  office  oo     04    06 

Item  for  the  search  and  coppie  of  the  will  in  the  Prerogative  Court       -        oo     07     08 
Item  spent  lyinge  att  London  4"  dayes  for  to  serve  the  warrant  on 
Mr.  Tomlyns  to  appeare  before  the  Commissioners  and  finishinge 
other  business  att  that  tyme  oo     03     04 

Item  pd.  Mr.  Starkey  for  Counsell  and  drawinge  the  Inquisicion  att 

Speenehamland  01     oo     oo 

Item  pd.  for  Ingrossinge  the  Inquisicion  oo     10     oo 

Item  spent  at  Speenehamland  findinge  the  office    -  oo     01     oo 

Item  pd.  Judge  Barkley  for  Counsell  upon  the  orders  01     oo     oo 

Item    pd.   to    Judge    Barkley    more   for    new    drawinge    Inquisicion, 

orders  and  decrees  -  01     oo     oo 

Item  given  Judge  Barkley's  man  to  dispatch  the  business      -  oo     02     06 

n  Thatcham  Parish  Documents. 
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Item  given  the  porter  for  to  fetch  the  business  and  send  itt  downe  oo  01  oo 

Item  spent  att  London  r  day  and  night  followinge  the  business  the  tyme  oo  03  04 

Item  pd.  for  Ingrossinge  the  2d  Inquisicion  order  and  decrees  oo  15  oo 

Item  pd.  for  the  Commissioners  dinners  and  Jury  men  att  Newbery  -  01  12  06 

Item  pd.  for  the  writt  and  scale  in  Mich,  terme  -  oo  1 7  06 

Item  to  the  Master  of  the  Chancery  for  takeinge  the  affidavit  oo  oo  04 
Item  to  the  Clerke  of  the  Pettybagg  for  vvrightinge  itt  and  entering 

itt  and  the  Master's  hands  oo  03  04 

Item  to  the  Clerke  of  the  office  for  drawing  out  y"  coppie  of  y' writt  oo  01  06 
Item  spent  lyinge  in  London  6  dayes  to  gett  y6  writt  signed  and  to  serve 

itt  on  y"  Baron  -  01  oo  oo 

Item  spent  att  London  in  Hillary  terme  -  oo  03  06 

Item  pd.  to  Mr.  Mundy  for  solicittinge  in  Hillary  terme  and  other  ffees  01  03  oo 

Item  pd.  to  Mr.  Mundy  in  Easter  terme  1653  02  17  06 

Item  spent  in  Easter  and  Trin.  terme  by  me  ffollowinge  y*  business  oo  04  04 

Item  pd.  for  ingrossinge  y'  articles  and  y"  counterpart  twice  -  oo  15  oo 
Item  spent  by  me  goinge  to  London  to  scale  the  Articles,  and  receive 

ye  money  att  S*.  James'  tyde  oo  14  oo 

Item  pd.  to  Mr.  Mundy  for  ffees  disbursed  and  solicitting  in  Trinity  term  01  16  08 

Item  spent  by  me  goinge  to  London  for  y"  last  pay  oo  06  oo 

Sum  17  13  06 
rec.  of  Baron  Tomlyns                     ;£s6     oo     oo 


pd.  ye  pore  06     oo     oo 

pd.  prosecuting  of  busines  17     13     06 


a  line  erased. 
rem*  32       6       6     due  to  y6  pore 

A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  above  Bill  is  given  on  Plate  XV.,  and  on  the 
same  plate  is  added  a  copy  of  the  Seal  of  Baron  Tomlyns  attached  to  the 
document  containing  his  agreement  to  the  terms. 

Considering  the  trouble  taken  by  the  solicitor  employed,  the  expenses 
of  his  several  journeys  to  London,  the  payments  made  by  him  for  counsel's 
and  other  fees  (including  a  douceur  "given  the  Judge  Barkley's  man  to 
dispatch  the  business"),  the  total  sum  of  ijl.  13.?.  6d.  appears  to  be 
reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  at  that 
time,  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

.  The  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  was 
that  the  annuity  of  61.  given  by  the  will  of  John  Heardman  for  the 
benefit  of  four  poor  folk  of  Thatcham  has  been  regularly  paid  from  the 
date  of  the  death  of  his  widow  to  the  present  day. 

This  charity  is  now  administered  jointly  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens 
and  the  Parish  Council,  the  parish  authorities  of  Thatcham,  Cold  Ash,  Midg- 
ham,  and  Greenham  being  empowered  by  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  elect  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  charity  j°. 

0  See  Appendices  Nos.  I.  (e),  XIX.  (a),  (b),  and  XX.  (e). 
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§  10.    John   Winchcombe' s  Charity,   1599. 

The  name  of  Winchcombe  in  connection  with  Thatcham  at  once 
attracts  our  attention.  The  first  John  Winchcombe  of  whom  we  have 
any  account  in  connection  with  Thatcham  had,  by  the  favour  of  Henry 
VIII.,  a  grant  made  to  him  on  the  I2th  February,  1540,  of  the  manor  of 
Thatcham  and  the  rectory  of  Thatcham,  including  the  patronage  of  the 
living p.  He  and  his  family  continued  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  be 
closely  identified  with  the  parish  ;  their  home  was  at  the  old  house  at 
Bucklebury,  of  which  manor  John  Winchcombe  was  also  the  owner  by 
virtue  of  the  same  grant  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

A  descendant  of  his,  presumably  his  grandson,  was  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  Charities  of  Thatcham  known  by  his  name.  Of  the  origin  of  it  the 
earliest  information  we  have  is  contained  in  an  inquisition  held  under  the 
Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  at  Newbury,  i8th  April,  15991,  whereby  it 
was  presented  that  John  Winchcombe,  late  of  Bucklebury,  deceased, 
"either  by  deed  or  will,  did  grant  and  settle,  to  the  use  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  Thatcham  and  Newbury,  one  yearly  rent  charge  of  3/.  13^.  ^d. 
out  of  lands  at  Newbury,  and  directed  that  his  heir  on  coming  of  full  age 
should  assure  the  same  to  the  said  uses,  to  have  continuance  for  ever ; 
which  said  sum  or  any  part  thereof  was  never  paid."  And  it  was  further 
presented  "  that  Francis  Winchcombe  was  son  and  heir  of  the  said  John.",' 

At  this  date  the  heir  of  John  Winchcombe  appears  to  have  been 
under  age,  and  the  Commissioners — possibly  in  consequence  of  his  being 
still  a  minor — took  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  in  their  decree  made 
shortly  after  the  inquisition.  But  there  is  a  deed  dated  7  January,  2 
James  I.  [1605],  which  is  preserved  amongst  the  Thatcham  documents, 
made  between  Francis  Winchcombe  of  Burghulburie,  esq.,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Thomas  Tovie,  clerk,  John  Goddard  of  Greneham,  Raphe  Bowlton, 
Frauncis  Bushnell,  Richard  Knight,  Edward  Smith,  John  Smith,  John  Black- 
ney,  Thomas  Lawrence,  John  Powle,  and  William  Waller,  stated  to  be  eleven 
of  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  of  the  other  part, 
whereby  (after  reciting  that  John  Winchcombe  willed  that  his  heir  should 
at  his  coming  of  age  assure  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Newbury  and 
Thatcham  3/.  13.?.  ^d.  charged  on  his  lands  in  Newbury),  Francis  Winch- 
combe— intending  that  the  yearly  rent  of  the  messuage  thereafter  given 
should  be  employed  and  bestowed  upon  the  poor  people  which  for  the 
time  being  should  be  resident  in  Thatcham  for  their  portion  of  the  3/.  i$s."'  4^., 
and  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  Thomas  Tovey  and  the  other 
substantial  men  of  Thatcham  before  mentioned — granted  and  confirmed 
unto  them  a  messuage  on  the  west  side  of  Cheap  Street  in  Newbury,  upon 

P  See  copy  of  this  grant  in   Book   IV.,  1.  Ap-          1  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners,  1837;   see 
pendix  II.  to  the  Chapters  on  Thatcham  Manor.          Appendix  No.  I.  (f). 
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this  trust,  "that  the  rents  of  the  said  messuage  shalbe  imploied  and  bestowed 
vppon  the  poore  people  which  for  the  time  being  shalbe  resident  and 
dwelling  in  Thacham  aforesaid,  as  by  the  discrecon  of  the  said  eleaven 
grantees  their  heirs  or  assigns  or  the  most  part  of  them  shalbe  thought 
most  mete  and  convenient  :  to  thend  that  the  same  poor  people  shall  alwaies 
geve  thanks  vnto  Almightie  God  in  moving  the  heartes  of  the  said  John 
Wynchcombe  and  ffrauncis  Wynchcombe  to  bestowe  such  a  good  benefite 
vppon  them,  and  praie  vnto  God  during  the  lives  of  the  said  Frauncis 
Wynchcombe  and  the  children  and  aliance  of  the  said  John  Wynchcombe 
and  ffrauncis  Wynchcombe  to  blesse  and  guide  them  with  His  Holie 
Spirite  and  to  prosper  them  in  all  their  waies,  and  also  to  inspire  the 
heartes  of  others  to  followe  their  charitable  example  in  that  behalfe." 

This  deed  contained  an  express  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  grantees 
with  Francis  Winchcombe  that  when  the  messuage  should  come  to  the 
hands  of  four  of  them  only,  such  four  would,  on  request  made  to  them  by 
the  constables  or  churchwardens  of  Thatcham,  assure  the  messuage  unto 
other  eleven  of  the  most  honest  and  substantial  men  dwelling  within  the 
parish  of  Thatcham,  whom  the  constables  and  churchwardens  or  the  most 
part  of  them  should  nominate. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power,  so  given  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees, 
we  find  that  another  deed  was  executed,  which  is  also  preserved  with  the 
parish  documents.  It  is  dated  22  January,  2  Charles  I.  [1627],  and  is  made 
between  Edward  Smith  and  John  Powle  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert 
Bonithon,  vicar,  Raphe  ffawconer,  clerk,  John  Smyth,  John  Bradbye,  Nicholas 
Bushnell,  Oswell  Northwaye,  Nicholas  Hunte,  Vincent  Knight,  Vincent 
Lawrence,  Robert  Powle,  and  William  Rabbits,  eleven  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  parish,  of  the  other  part.  By  this  deed — after  reciting 
to  the  effect  hereinbefore  stated,  and  that  Thomas  Tovey  and  the  other 
grantees  had  received  and  employed  the  rents  according  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  that  the  messuage  had  come  to  the  possession  of  the 
said  Edward  Smith  and  John  Powle,  who  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
before  named  eleven  grantees — they  assigned  the  messuage  in  Newbury 
to  Robert  Bonython  and  the  other  grantees,  upon  the  same  trusts  as  those 
declared  by  the  deed  of  7  January,  1605,  also  with  the  like  injunctions 
for  the  giving  thanks  and  offering  prayers,  word  for  word  as  contained  in 
that  deed,  and  with  a  similar  power  of  appointing  new  trustees. 

On  the  23rd  January,  1662,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  all  the  trustees 
named  in  the  deed  of  1627,  excepting  Nicholas  Bushnell  and  Robert  Powle, 
an  appointment  of  new  trustees  of  John  Winchcombe's  charity  was  made. 
The  instrument  by  which  this  was  effected  served  also  for  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  of  John  Hunt's  charity,  and  from  that  time  the  property 
comprising  the  two  charities  was  vested  in  one  set  of  trustees.  Their  names 
were  Dowse  Fuller,  John  Winchcombe,  Bartholomew  Springett  (the  vicar), 
Roger  Knight,  Richard  Garrard,  John  Howes,  Robert  Hunt,  Richard  Carter, 
John  Hawkins,  Giles  Emans,  Richard  Money,  Richard  Bassett,  John  Knight, 
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Francis  Loader,  and  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  to  whom  the  property  held  sub- 
ject to  the  trusts  of  John  Winchcombe's  deed  or  will  was  conveyed.  And  it 
was  also  expressly  provided  by  the  deed,  with  the  consent  of  the  church- 
wardens and  constables  of  Thatcham,  that  as  Nicholas  Bushnell  and  Robert 
Powle  had  up  to  that  time  faithfully  and  actively  performed  the  duties  of 
trustees  they  should  continue  to  act  in  the  trust  jointly  with  the  new 
trustees  thereby  appointed. 

No  further  deed  of  appointment  of  new  trustees  of  John  Winchcombe's 
charity  has  been  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  death  of  the  last 
surviving  trustee,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  took  upon  themselves  the 
administration  of  the  charity,  and  that  the  rent  charge  was  afterwards 
received  and  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 

The  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  on  this  charity,  dated  in 
1837,  states  that  the  house  in  Newbury  was  then  a  baker's  shop,  and  let 
from  year  to  year  to  Mr.  Waite  at  a  fair  yearly  rent  of  i6l.  They  also 
added  a  recommendation  as  to  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  charity  for  the  future,  as  follows : — "  The  amount  is  distributed 
yearly  by  the  churchwardens  among  all  the  poor  in  sixpennies,  and  for  the 
year  preceding  that  of  the  Report  (i.e.  1836)  1,080  men,  women  and 
children  received  6d.  each.  Being  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  indiscrim- 
inate distribution  is  more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  we  recommended  the 
churchwardens  to  select  the  most  deserving  objects,  and  in  future  to  dis- 
pose of  the  rents  in  larger  sums  of  money,  or  in  fuel  or  clothing." 

This  charity  is  now  administered  jointly  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens, 
and  the  Parish  Council,  the  parish  authorities  of  Thatcham,  Cold  Ash, 
Midgham,  and  Greenham  being  empowered  by  order  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  elect  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  charity r. 


§   n.   Thomas  Goddard' s  Bequest.     1680. 

Thomas  Goddard  of  Crookham,  by  his  will  dated  the  23rd   November, 
1680,  gave  and  devised  as  follows : — 

"to  his  cosen  John  Goddard,  Collermaker  (one  of  the  sonnes  of  my  said  brother 
Richard  Goddard)  All  those  my  two  messuages  or  tenements  called  Great  and 
Little  Jacknells  in  Crookham  aforesaid  with  all  the  edifices,  buildings,  lands  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging;  To  have  and  to  hold  unto  my  said  cosen  John 
and  his  heires  males  for  ever  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  an  indenture  or  lease 
made  by  me  of  the  said  premisses  unto  John  Arendell  of  Brimpton  aforesaid, 
yeoman,  Upon  this  condition,  That  the  said  premisses  called  Great  and  Little 
Jacknells,  with  all  the  edifices,  buildings,  lands  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging 
shall  forever  (from  and  after  the  full  determination  of  the  said  indenture  or  lease)  be 
made  lyable  and  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  yearely  sume  of  two  pounds 
of  lawfull  English  money,  to  be  disposed  and  distributed  in  manner  and  form  following, 

r  Sec  Appendix  No.  I.  (f ) ;    No.  XIX.  (a),  (b) ;   also  the  Accounts  of  the  Bye  and  Winchcombe 
Charity  for  1893-4,  Appendix  No.  XX.  (d). 
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(That  is  to  say)  I  give  and  bequeath  twenty  shillings  thereof  to  such  of  my  poorest  kin- 
dred and  those  of  my  blood  in  Brimpton  aforesaid  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  yearly  forever,  as  the  said  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  of 
Brimpton  shall  in  their  discretions  think  have  most  need  thereof.  Item  I  give  and  be- 
queath fifteen  shillings  more  thereof  to  such  of  the  poore  people  of  Goddard's  tithing 
within  the  said  parish  of  Thacham  as  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  said  parish 
church  of  Thacham  aforesaid,  for  the  time  being  shall  in  their  discretions  think 
have  most  need  thereof  to  be  distributed  in  manner  as  aforesaid  yearly  on  the  feast 
day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  yearely  forever.  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  ffive 
shillings  (residue  of  the  said  two  pounds)  to  five  of  the  poorest  and  ancient  men  of 
the  borough  or  town  of  Thacham  aforesaid  to  be  distributed  among  them  by  the 
said  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  of  Thacham  aforesaid  on  the 
feast  day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  yearely  forever." 

Probate  of  Thomas  Goddard's  will  was  granted  by  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  on  the  I2th  January,  1681,  to  Joanne  Goddard, 
the  relict  and  executrix  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  note  appears  on  the  back  of  the  official  extract  of  the 
will  preserved  amongst  the  parish  documents  : — 

"Memorandum,  December  ye  2nd  1697. 

"That  20  yeares  hence  from  ye  date  above  mentioned  there  is  205.  a  yeare  becomes 
due  to  ye  poor  of  this  parish  by  virtue  of  this  will  and  not  before  ;  ye  leaze  or  indenture 
herein  mentioned  being  then  expired." 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  in  their  report  upon  this  Charity,  dated 
in  1837,  state  that  the  premises  subject  to  this  charity  were  then  vested  in 
Joseph  Arundel  and  the  annuity  was  duly  paid.  They  further  say  that  it  was 
not  exactly  known  what  part  of  Thatcham  was  included  in  Goddard's 
tithing,  but  that  the  zos.  was  given  to  the  necessitous  poor  generally,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  vicar.  In  the  same  year  they  gave  their  written  authority 
to  the  resident  minister  and  churchwardens  to  receive  the  funds  bequeathed 
by  Thomas  Goddard's  will  for  the  poor  of  Goddard's  tithing  and  the 
borough  of  Thatcham,  consisting  of  the  annuity  of  i/.  issuing  out  of  the 
messuages  and  lands  called  Great  and  Little  Jacknells,  then  in  the  possession 
of  Richard  Arundel. 

This  property  now  forms  part  of  the  estates  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  Blythe,  from  whom  the  annuity  is  duly  received  by  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  and  applied  by  them  as  directed  by  the  will  of  the  donor. 

This  charity  is  now  administered  jointly  by  the  Vicar,  Churchwardens, 
and  the  Parish  Council,  the  parish  authorities  of  Thatcham  and  Cold 
Ash  being  empowered  by  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  elect 
members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Charity 8. 

»  See  Appendix  No.  I.  (g),  also  No.  XIX.  (a);    also  for  the  Accounts  for  year  ending  1894  see 
Appendix  No.  XX.  (h). 
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§   12.     Lady  Frances   Winchcombe's  Charity,  1707. 

Lady  Frances  Winchcombe  was  the  widow  and  relict  of  Sir  Henry 
Winchcombe  of  Bucklebury,  Berks,  knight  and  baronet,  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  By  deed  dated  3Oth  June,  1707  (in  which  she 
is  described  as  then  of  Stratfieldsea),  she  gave  to  trustees  about  half  an 
acre  of  ground  in  Chapel  Street,  Thatcham,  with  an  old  decayed  chapel 
standing  thereon,  with  directions  to  convert  the  same  into  a  school-house 
for  the  education  of  thirty  poor  boys  born,  or  to  be  born,  or  whose  parents 
should  live  in  the  parishes  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham,  and  Little  Shefford, 
Berkshire.  This  school-house  is  shewn  on  Plate  XVI.,  views  both  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  being  given.  A  view  also  of  the  street  with  the  school- 
house  in  the  distance  will  be  found  on  Plate  XIV. 

She  directed  that  2O/.  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  school- 
master as  salary;  another  2O/.  per  annum  in  placing  out  three  of  the 
boys  as  apprentices  to  some  handicraft ;  io/.  per  annum  to  provide  "  Bibles, 
Common  Prayer-books,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  other  useful  books ; " 
4Os.  per  annum  for  repairing  the  school ;  and  2os.  per  annum  for  pro- 
viding a  yearly  dinner  for  the  trustees  ;  making  in  all  S3/.  per  annum. 

In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  Lady  Winchcombe  charged  by 
separate  deed  certain  lands  belonging  to  her  at  Westport,  Wiltshire,  with 
the  payment  of  the  53/.  per  annum. 

By  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  she  reserved  to  herself  during  her  life 
the  right  to  appoint  the  schoolmaster,  and  also  to  nominate  yearly  the 
three  poor  boys  as  apprentices.  After  her  death,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  the  trustees  were  directed  to  appoint 
"  a  discreet  and  sober  person,  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  established,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  or  upwards, 
who  should  be  well  skilled  in  the  English  tongue,  and  capable  to  instruct 
and  teach  youth  to  read  and  understand  English,  to  write  and  cast  accounts 
so  as  to  qualify  them  for  some  honest  calling,"  a  not  very  compre- 
hensive curriculum  according  to  our  modern  School  Board  requirements, 
but  well  fitted,  no  doubt,  at  that  time,  to  carry  out  Lady  Frances 
Winchcombe's  benevolent  intentions. 

The  trustees  were  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year  to  visit  the  school, 
inspect  and  settle  the  accounts,  and  to  consider  other  matters  relating  to 
the  charity,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  trust  deed,  "  to  take  care  that 
her  ladyship's  pious  and  charitable  ends  and  purposes  be  neither  abused 
nor  frustrated." 

The  first  trustees  were  Henry  St.  John,  the  younger,  of  Bucklebury,  esq., 
Robert  Parker  of  Shellingford,  Berks,  esq.,  John  Head  of  Langly,  Berks, 
esq.,  Richard  Lyford  of  Rusdeans,  Berks,  gentleman,  John  Cock,  vicar  of 
Thatcham,  Richard  Simeon,  vicar  of  Bucklebury,  and  Abraham  Scolfield 
of  Bucklebury,  gentleman ;  who  were  to  be  visitors  and  directors  of  the 
school,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  its  good  government. 
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Exterior  of  Lady  Winchcombe's  School,  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School.  See  p.  226. 


Interior  of  Lady  Winchcombe's  School,  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School.  See  p.  226. 
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In  case  of  death  of  any  four  trustees,  the  survivors  were  directed  to 
appoint  new  trustees,  being  "  wise  and  discreet  persons  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established."  A  copy  of  the  trust 
deed  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*. 

Unfortunately  for  the  poor  boys  of  the  parishes  named,  "the  pious 
and  charitable  ends  and  purposes  "  were  "  frustrated  "  for  many  years.  This 
arose  mainly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  neglect  of  the  trustees  to  carry  out 
the  trust ;  for  in  those  days  charitable  trusts  were  much  in  the  nature 
of  private  trusts,  not  jealously  guarded,  as  of  late  'years,  by  government 
officials  or  parish  councils. 

Within  a  year  or  two  of  the  creation  of  the  charity  it  became  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  arose  in  this  way : — The 
lands  subject  to  the  rent  charge  of  53/.  were  conveyed  to  a  Mr.  John 
Harrison  and  a  Mr.  Robert  Stone,  subject  to  the  payment  of  this  charge : 
but,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  stated,  they  declined  to  act.  The  Attorney- 
General — who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  the  government  official  to  take 
action  in  respect  of  charities — was  put  in  motion.  On  the  information,  in 
1708,  of  the  Rev.  James  Cock  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Simeon,  proceedings 
were  instituted  in  Chancery  for  the  performance  of  the  trusts.  The  court 
directed  the  trust  to  be  performed,  but  as  the  chapel  had  not  then  been 
converted  into  a  school,  nor  the  services  of  a  schoolmaster  called  into 
requisition,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  directed  to  be  applied,  until 
he  began  to  teach,  in  putting  out  poor  boys  as  apprentices  u. 

These  directions  were  modified  in  1713,  when  the  matter  was  re-heard 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  held  that  the  trusts  of  the  deed  ought 
not  to  be  varied,  referring,  apparently,  to  the  application  of  the  schoolmaster's 
salary,  pending  his  employment,  to  the  putting  out  apprentices ;  and  he 
directed  the  accumulations  of  income  (in  consequence  of  the  school  not 
having  yet  been  opened)  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  (a  direction 
which,  however,  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out),  the  income  to  be 
applied  for  clothing  the  boys,  and  providing  fire  and  defraying  other 
necessary  charges.  When  before  the  court  on  this  occasion  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
formerly  Henry  St.  John,  who  had  married  one  of  Lady  Frances  Winch- 
combe's  daughters,  and  was  now  the  surviving  trustee,  offered  to  bear  the 
costs  of  the  Chancery  proceedings  himself,  and  the  order  provided  for  his 
paying  such  costs  accordingly. 

Following  this  order  a  schoolmaster  was  appointed,  the  school  was 
fitted  up,  and  thirty  boys  were  instructed  therein  for  some  years.  After- 
wards difficulties  arose  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  trustees,  and  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  coupled  with  the  death  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  School  was  closed  and  the  rent  charge  was  uncollected  after  Mid- 
summer, 1724,  apparently  because  there  was  no  one  legally  able  to  give 
a  discharge  for  the  money.  The  land  out  of  which  the  rent  charge  was 

'  Appendix  No.  X.  "  Chancery  Orders,  1776  A,  fol.  289. 
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payable  was  sold,  an  allowance  it  is  stated  having  been  made  to  the  purchaser 
in  respect  of  the  arrears  of  the  rent  charge  unpaid. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  in  1747  the  Attorney-General 
again  took  action  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Martin  Annesley  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  Spackman,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  Thatcham. 

On  the  1 2th  March,  1749,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (before  whom 
the  matter  was  heard)  directed  enquires  to  be  made  by  the  Master  of  the 
Court  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  charge  unpaid  and  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  arrears  of  such  rent  charge  when  received.  The  Judge 
ordered  that  new  trustees  should  be  appointed.  In  1752  the  following 
were  named  as  new  trustees :— Dr.  David  Hartley,  Rev.  Francis  Spackman, 
Vicar  of  Thatcham,  Mr.  James  Head,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodwell,  Vicar  of 
Bucklebury,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Garrard,  Rector  of  Little  Shefford, 
Penyston  Powney,  esq.,  and  William  Le  Marchant,  esq. 

By  his  report  dated  16  December,  1755,  the  Master  found  that  the 
rent  charge  had  not  been  collected  for  thirty-one  years,  and  that  the  arrears 
amounted  to  i,643/. v  For  tnis  lengthy  period,  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  six  years  between  1724  and  1730,  the  School  must  necessarily  have 
been  closed  and  the  charity  neglected,  the  funds  available  remaining  un- 
collected. 

During  the  six  years  from  1724  to  1730  the  School  appears  to  have 
been  opened,  Bartholomew  Mortimer  being  the  schoolmaster ;  but  his 
salary  was  unpaid,  and  eventually  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  money 
from  the  trustees  he  had  to  petition  the  Court  for  payment  of  the  amount1. 

In  his  report  of  16  December,  1755,  before  referred  to,  the  Master 
certified  that  he  had  approved  a  scheme,  under  which,  in  the  first  place, 
the  school-house  was  to  be  put  into  good  repair,  and  after  payment  of 
the  cost  of  such  repairs,  the  residue  of  the  money  was  to  be  invested 
in  Consols ;  the  income  to  be  applied,  first  in  keeping  the  school-house 
in  repair,  then  in  clothing  the  poor  boys  who  were  to  be  educated  therein, 
and  the  balance  to  be  laid  out  in  placing  the  boys  as  apprentices.  The 
Judge  having  approved  the  scheme,  it  was  directed  to  be  carried  out.  Two 
years  afterwards  (in  1757)  the  Master  approved  of  a  proposal  for  "rebuilding 
the  School-house  and  repairing  the  Chapel,"  as  if  there  were  two  separate 
buildings ;  but  apparently  this  proposal  for  rebuilding  the  School  was 
never  carried  out,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Court.  The  chapel,  however,  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  jol.  ijs.  6d.y 

In  1758,  Bartholomew  Mortimer,  the  schoolmaster,  obtained  the 
order  of  the  Court  already  referred  to  for  payment  of  his  salary  between 
the  years  1724  and  1730,  after  waiting  more  than  28  years  for  his  money ! 

The  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  school  did  not  end  here.  The 
accumulated  trust  funds  had  been  invested  under  an  order  of  the  court 
made  in  1758,  in  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  in  the  names  of  the  then  surviving 
trustees,  but  for  some  reason  they  never  acted  under  the  trusts,  and  one  of 

'  Chancery  Orders,  1755  A,  fol.  2igd.  *  Ibid.,  1776,  fol.  289.  7  Ibid. 
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them,  Mr.  Le  Marchant,  even  alleged  he  was  never  informed  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  trustee !  The  dividends  on  the  trust  funds  remained  uncollected, 
the  trusts  unperformed,  the  rent  charge  unpaid,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
allegation  made  to  the  court,  "  the  Charity  had  been  for  a  great  many 
years  totally  disused  and  neglected."  From  this  it  must:  be  inferred  that  the 
new  trustees  appointed  in  1752  were  as  negligent  in  carrying  out  the  trust 
as  their  predecessors  had  been  z. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1776,  when  the  Attorney-General  was 
once  more  set  in  motion  upon  the  information  of  Mr.  John  Read,  then 
churchwarden  of  Thatcham,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Walter  Law 
(doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Thompson,  who  became  vicar 
in  1773),  the  defendants  being  the  then  surviving  and  neglectful  trustees, 
Mr.  James  Head,  Rev.  Dr.  Dodwell,  Rev.  Christopher  Garrard,  and  Mr. 
William  le  Marchant,  and  one,  John  Smith,  who  was  then  the  owner  of  the 
estate  out  of  which  the  rent  charge  was  payable.  The  court  again  ordered 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  and  directed  an  account  to  be  taken  of 
the  arrears  of  the  rent  charge  ol  S3/.,  the  defendant  Smith  to  pay  the 
amount  as  well  as  the  rent  charge  in  the  future.  An  enquiry  was  also 
directed  as  to  the  repairs  necessary  to  the  school-house*.  In  pursuance  of 
this  order,  in  1778,  five  new  trustees  were  appointed,  viz.: — Sir  George 
Cornewall,  Bart.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hartley,  Mr.  John  Croft,  Rev.  Seth  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Newton.  The  master  in  his  report  found  that  the  rent 
charge  had  been  uncollected  this  time  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
from  July,  1757,10  July,  1779,  and  that  the  arrears  amounted  to  I,ii6/.b,  so 
probably  for  this  further  period  of  22  years  the  school  must  have  been 
again  closed,  and  the  charity  inoperative. 

The  enquiry  as  to  the  repairs  necessary  to  the  school-house  was  never 
prosecuted,  the  reason  given  by  the  master  being,  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Solicitors  appearing  for  the  parties  he  had  "  declined  proceeding  therein, 
it  having  been  alleged  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity 
to  have  a  new  school-house  built." 

This  was  a  revival  of  a  proposal  made  in  1756,  of  which  the  master 
had  then  approved,  but  which  the  court  had  not  confirmed,  for  building 
a  new  school-house,  but  which  apparently  the  court  again  passed  over. 

In  1783,  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
(the  Chancellorship  being  then  in  Commission)  directed  the  master  to 
consider  a  scheme  for  carrying  on  the  charity,  and  the  parties  interested 
were  to  lay  proposals  for  the  purpose  before  him0.  Such,  however,  were 
the  delays  introduced  by  the  trustees  or  incidental  to  Chancery  proceedings 
-in  those  days,  that  it  was  nearly  ten  years  before  the  scheme  was  confirmed 

z  As  some  extenuation  of  their  conduct  it  should  petitioners  were  advised,  without  the  assistance 

be  stated  that  in  1772  they  presented  a  petition  of  Parliament.     The  necessary  leave  was  given 

to  the  House  of  Lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  bring  in  a  bill,  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with, 
to  vest  in  them  the  school-house,  &c.,  alleging          a  Chancery  Orders,  1776  A,  fol.  289. 
that  by  reason  of  the  attainder  of  Lord  Boling-          b  Ibid.,  1782  A,  fol.  256. 
broke  a  conveyance  could  not  be  made,  as  the          c  Ibid.     . 
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by  the .  court.  This  scheme  was  really  the  first  serious  attempt  to  place- 
the  charity  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  —  eighty-five  years  after  its 
foundation  ! 

So  much  neglect  and  delay  while  disastrous  to  the  poor  boys  of  that 
period  served  to  considerably  augment  the  charity  funds  by  the  accumulated 
and  unapplied  income,  so  that  in  1792  the  trust  funds  had  increased  to 
a  very  considerable  sum,  being  represented  by  5,0767.  i?s.  6d.,  Old  South 
Sea  Annuities,  besides  the  rent  charge  of  S3/. 

The  fresh  scheme  for'  the  charity  was  eventually  carried  out  by  Sir 
George  Cornewall,  and  the  other  new  trustees,  and  to  their  memories  as 
the  '  careful  husbandmen '  no  small  measure  of  praise  is  due.  For  the 
scheme  thus  propounded  was  a  comprehensive  one,  and  it  is  virtually  that 
under  which  the  charity  is  now  administered.  In  the  first  place  the  school- 
house  was  to  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of  I33/.  y.  8d.,  and  the  trustees  were  to 
meet  within  one  month  after  the  repairs  were  finished  to  elect  a  school- 
master. It  was  further  proposed  that  the  master  and  scholars  should  attend 
daily  (except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  holiday  times) 
from  7  till  n  in  the  morning  and  i  to  5  in  the  afternoon  from  the  2$th 
March  to  the  2gth  September,  and  from  8  till  1 1  and  from  i  till  4  from 
the  2Qth  September  to  25th  March ;  an  example  as  to  the  hours  of  attendance 
which  might  well  be  imitated  in  our  poorer  schools  at  the  present  time. 

The  salient  points  of  the  fresh  scheme  were  these ; — (i)  Reading, 
writing  and  casting  accounts  to  be  taught ;  (2)  40  poor  boys,  who,  or 
whose  parents,  should  dwell  in  the  parishes  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham 
or  Little  Shefford,  to  be  from  time  to  time  elected  ;  (3)  the  schoolmaster 
to  be  chosen  for  life,  but  removable  for  specified  reasons;  (4)  A  new 
schoolmaster,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  to  be  appointed  within  six  weeks  ; 
(5)  trust  funds  to  be  applied  as  follows :  5O/.  a  year  for  salary  of  school- 
master;  i5/.  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery;  6o/.  a  year 
in  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  the  scholars,  who  were  to  have  their  new 
suits  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  School  opening;  io/.  a  year  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the  school  ;  7/.  a  year  to  be  laid 
out  in  repairs  to  the  school-house  if  required,  and  for  insurance;  3/. 
a  year  for  a  dinner  for  the  Master  and  boys  at  the  annual  meeting ;  6o/. 
a  year  in  putting  out  as  apprentices  such  of  the  boys  as  the  trustees 
should  determine  (no  apprentice  fee  to  exceed  IS/.);  and  the  residue  of 
the  trust  funds  to  be  kept  for  contingent  expenses. 

These  exhaustive  proposals  of  the  trustees  having  been  approved  of 
by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  were  on  26  July,  1793,  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  except  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster  for  life, 
instead  of  which  the  Court  ordered  that  he  was  to  be  removable  by  the 
trustees  at  their  discretion  d. 

In  the  year    1796,   in   consequence  of  the  deaths  of  Mr.    Hartley  and 


d  Chancery  Orders,  1792  A,  fol.  67gd. 
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Mr.  Newton,  two  of  the  trustees,  four  new  trustees  were  appointed,  viz.: — 
Rev.  Archer  Thompson,  the  then  Vicar  of  Thatcham,  Rev.  R.  Cox,  the 
Vicar  of  Bucklebury,  Rev.  R.  Walker,  Rector  of  Little  Sheffbrd,  and  Mr. 
James  Croft  of  Thatcham6;  and  in  1806,  four  of  the  trustees  having  died, 
and  one,  Sir  George  Cornewall,  having  quitted  Berkshire,  the  following 
new  trustees  were  appointed,  viz : — Rev.  Joseph  Lowthian,  Mr.  Charles 
Batson  Cox,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard  Hartley,  Mr.  William  Mount  and  Mr. 
James  Croft '. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  in  1832  (Mr.  Mount,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  John 
Croft  and  Mr.  James  Croft  having  died)  the  following  new  trustees 
were  appointed : — Mr.  William  Mount  (son  of  Mr.  Mount  before  named), 
Mr.  Richard  Tull,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Edward  Goddard. 
By  the  Master's  report,  filed  30  November,  1832,  it  appeared  that  the 
trust  funds  consisted  of  5,i59/.  15^.  &d.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities  and 
a  rent  charge  of  S3/.,  producing  an  annual  income  of  2O//.  I5J-.  lod. ;  and 
of  this  sum  20S/.  was  applied  specifically  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  framed 
by  the  trustees  and  confirmed  by  the  order  of  1793  g. 

In  1854,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  S,i59/.  15^.  8</. 
Old  South  Sea  Annuities  were  converted  into  5,9227.  5J.  ^d.  reduced  3/.  per 
cent.  Annuities;  and  in  1864  this  stock  was  transferred  to  the  Official  Trus- 
tees of  charitable  funds. 

In  1871,  under  an  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  following 
new  trustees  were  appointed : — Mr.  William  George  Mount,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Tull,  Mr.  Henry  Mill  Bunbury  and  the  present  and  future  vicars  of  Thatcham 
and  Bucklebury,  and  the  present  and  future  rector  of  Little  Sheffbrd,  the 
survivors  being  the  present  trustees. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Blue  Coat 
School  and  made  a  report  thereon  in  the  year  1819,  a  copy  of  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix '. 

Lady  Winchcombe's  charity  now  (1898)  consists  of,  in  addition  to 
the  school-house,  7,8557.  I2s.  id.  consols  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charities,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the 
annuity  or  annual  rent  charge  of  53/.,  amount  to  about  2i6/.  yearly  k. 

The  subjects  at  present  taught  in  the  school  are  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Grammar ;  also  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book.  About  forty  boys  are  now  instructed,  and  every  year  three 
or  four  boys  are  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  at  a  premium  of  I2/. 
each  boy. 

Finally  the  charity  is  treated  as  "  Ecclesiastical  "  and  not  as  "  parochial  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  and  is  still  adminis- 
tered by  the  trustees. 

•  Chancery  Orders  1795  A,  fol.  436.  given  after   the  Copy  of  the  Endowment  Deed 

*  Ibid.,  1805  A,  fol.  294.  as  Appendix  No.  XI. 

«  Ibid.,  1832  A.  *  See  for  the  Accounts  Appendix  XX.  (i). 

1  The  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is 
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Such  is  the  history  of  this  excellent  Charity  of  Lady  Frances  Winch- 
combe,  shewing  the  numerous  and  prolonged  vicissitudes  to  which  in  former 
years  it  was  subjected,  notwithstanding  all  the  wise  precautions  contained 
in  her  trust  deed. 

§  13.      William  Hammond's  Grant.      1771. 

By  an  Indenture1  dated  the  22nd  January,  1771  (the  stamp  duty  on  which 
was  paid  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  then  recently  come  into  opera- 
tion), William  Hammond,  therein  described  as  of  the  tithing  of  Crookham, 
labourer,  granted  to  Bertram  Machin,  of  Thatcham,  Innholder,  Peter  Mat- 
hews,  of  Crookham,  gentleman,  William  Wallis,  of  Henwick,  yeoman,  church- 
wardens, and  James  Hunt  of  Thatcham,  yeoman,  and  William  Butler  of  Col- 
throp,  paper-maker,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  a 
messuage,  cottage  or  tenement  and  premises  then  in  his  possession,  situate 
on  the  south  side  of  Crookham  Common  near  Foxholes  in  Crookham,  then 
in  his  occupation  ;  and  all  other  his  messuages,  cottages,  lands  and  premises 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever  ;  and  also  all  his  wearing  apparel,  horses,  cows, 
cattle,  beasts,  sheep,  hogs,  carts,  harness,  stock,  crop,  grain,  hay,  timber,  wood 
growing  and  cut,  straw,  dung  and  manure,  shrubs,  trees,  stock  and  tools 
in  trade  and  otherwise,  household  goods,  furniture  and  implements  of 
household  husbandry,  And  all  other  the  personal  estate,  watches,  clocks, 
plate,  jewels,  china,  bedding,  wares,  merchandize,  chattels  and  implements 
then  being  used  in  and  about  the  before  mentioned  messuage  and  pre- 
mises belonging  to  him,  And  all  other  his  real  and  personal  estate  :  To 
hold  the  same  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  Thatcham,  their 
executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  on  trust  for  the  parish  of  Thatcham 
for  the  term  of  one  hundred  millions  of  years,  And  by  the  same  grant 
he  entered  into  covenants  for  further  assuring  the  premises  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  and  for  warranty  of  his  title  to  the  same. 

William  Hammond  was  an  illiterate  person,  unable  to  write  his  name, 
his  signature  being  made  by  a  mark ;  but  his  execution  «f  the  deed  is 
witnessed  by  Richard  Carter  (an  attorney  residing  at  Thatcham,  who 
appears  to  have  prepared  the  document)  and  John  Watts,  another  member 
of  the  law,  afterwards  (certainly  as  late  as  the  year  1786)  the  Attorney 
of  Thatcham. 

This  deed  bearing  so  comparatively  a  recent  date  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  cottage  and  premises  on  the  south  side  of 
Crookham  Common  near  to  the  place  called  Foxholes. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  grant  in  trust 
for  the  poor  of  Thatcham  in  the  report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
published  in  the  year  1837. 

1  Amongst  Thatcham  Documents. 
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§  14.     Robert  Canny's  Feoffment.     1773. 

By  an  indenture"  dated  i  January,  1773,  duly  stamped,  signed,  sealed 
and  witnessed,  made  between  Robert  Canny  of  Cold  Ash,  labourer,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Bertram  Machin,  George  Goddard,  Gabriel  Machin,  William 
George,  and  John  Cozens,  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Thatcham,  of  the  other  part,  in  consideration  of  2/.  to  Canny 
paid  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  he  granted  and  enfeoffed  to  them 
and  their  heirs  for  ever,  All  that  messuage,  cottage  or  tenement  and  pre- 
mises situate  at  Cold  Ash  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  common  there, 
bounded  by  the  meadow  of  John  Wallin  on  the  west  and  by  the  common 
on  the  front  or  east,  and  then  in  the  occupation  of  himself;  And  all  other 
his  messuages  and  premises  with  the  appurtenances. 

The  witnesses  to  this  deed,  as  also  to  the  indorsed  memorandum  of 
delivery  of  possession  having  been  given,  are  John  Watts  and  Richard 
Carter,  attorneys  at  Thatcham. 

No  further  account  has  been  found  of  Robert  Canny's  messuage  at  Cold 
Ash  so  conveyed  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  it  is  thought 
that  little,  if  any,  benefit  ever  accrued  to  the  parish  by  the  purchase,  and 
that  all  claim  to  it  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  following  memorandum  written  in  pencil 
in  a  well-known  legal  hand  on  the  back  of  the  deed: — "Charles  Carter 
built  on  Canny's  land  and  has  been  in  possession  30  or  40  years  and 
thereby  got  a  title  to  himself  against  the  parish,  so  that  this  is  of  no  use 
to  the  parish." 


§   15.      William  Nortkway's  Btquest.     1823. 

William  Northway,  of  Stepney,  by  his  will,  dated  the  25th  November, 
1820,  bequeathed  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
Thatcham  the  sum  of  5oo/.  in  3/.  per  cent,  annuities,  in  trust  to  pay  and  apply 
the  annual  income  in  manner  following,  namely,  one  half  to  be  divided  and 
distributed  equally  between  the  three  oldest  single  poor  men  of  the  parish 
yearly,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  bread, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  on  St.  Thomas'  day  yearly. 
And  he  directed  the  same  to  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  his  executor, 
William  Northway,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  at  the  discretion 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish,  whom  he  directed  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  payment  and  distribution  thereof. 

The  donor  died  on  the  nth  February,  1823,  and  his  executor, 
William  Northway,  administered  the  trust  in  favour  of  the  poor  of 
Thatcham  during  his  life. 

In   1837  this  charity  was,  with  the  other  benefactions  relating  to  the 

m  Amongst  Thatcham  Documents. 
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parish,  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  They 
reported  that  the  executor  was  then  still  living,  and  that  he  applied  the 
dividends  of  the  stock  (reduced  by  the  payment  of  legacy  duty  to  4So/.) 
to  the  purposes  directed  by  the  testator,  and  that  the  fund  was  standing 
in  his  sole  name.  They  stated  further  that  they  had  thought  it  proper 
to  direct  him  to  transfer  the  stock  to  any  four  individuals,  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Thatcham,  in  trust  to  permit  him  during  his  life  to  receive 
the  dividends  and  dispose  thereof  as  directed  by  the  testator,  and  after 
his  decease,  to  pay  the  same  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  for  the 
time  being  for  the  same  purposes. 

This  charity  is  still  managed  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
the  parish,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  will  of 
the  donor  n. 


§   16.     Conveyance  of  Land  for  erection  of  an  Independent  Chapel,   1804, 
and  provision  for  endowment  of  Independent  Minister,   1821. 

[In  a  previous  chapter0  it  has  been  shewn  that  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  through  the  general 
neglect  of  what  was  required  from  those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  cure 
of  souls,  Nonconformity  was  not  only  permitted  but  indeed  encouraged 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Church. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  it  was  during  the  incumbency  of  Archer 
Thompson,  1793 — 1804,  who  succeeded  his  father  Seth  Thompson,  that 
two  notifications  were  made  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the  intention 
to  establish  Meeting-houses  in  the  Parish,  one  in  1799,  the  other  in  1803. 

The  first P  emanated  from  "Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  under  the  denomination  of  Baptists,"  who  certified  to  the  Bishop 
that  they  had  "  set  apart  the  dwelling  house  of  Moses  Fasset  situate  at 
Crookham,  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  as  and  for  a  place  of  Religious 
worship  by  an  assembly  of  Protestant  Dissenters  under  the  aforesaid  de- 
nomination," and  they  requested  that  their  "  intention  might  be  registered 
in  his  Lordship's  Registry,  and  certificate  thereupon  granted  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided." 

The  second q  dated  August,  1803,  was  a  notification  that  "a  house  and 
premises,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Baily,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Barfield,  was  set  apart  and  appro- 
priated for  Religious  worship  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  protestant  subjects 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  Sovereigns  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  exempting  their  Majestys  subjects 

"See    Appendix    No.    I.    (h) ;    also    for    the          °  See  ante,  Book  II.,  Cap.  IV.,  pp.  164,  165. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  in  1892-3,  see  Appen-          P  See  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  No.  LVI.  (a), 
dix  No.  XX. (1).  q  See  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  No.  LVI.  (b). 
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from    the    penalties    of    certain    laws.' "      This    is    signed    by   John    Barfield 
and  three  others. 

Under  date  Dec.  i,  1804,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  after  Mr.  Thompson 
had  resigned,  a  certificate  was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  that  a  Meeting- 
house had  been  erected  at  Thatcham,  "  for  the  use  of  his  Majestys  protestant 
subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England."  The  trust  deed  relating 
to  this  Chapel  had  been  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  the  previous  June,  and 
a  full  abstract  is  given  in  the  Appendix  '. 

It  sets  forth  that  John  Barfield  had  conveyed  a  certain  plot  of  land,  seventy 
feet  by  forty  feet,  to  certain  trustees  under  the  condition  that  a  Chapel 
should  be  erected  thereon.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  deed  prescribes  the 
Creed  of  those  who  might  use  the  Chapel,  namely,  a  congregation  "  who 
believe  in  and  maintain  such  of  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  are  specified  in  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  were  usually  subscribed  by  dissenting 
ministers,  as  also  the  Articles  of  Faith  compiled  by  the  Reverend  assembly 
of  Divines  convened  for  that  purpose  at  Westminster  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1643." 

The  trust  deed  also  provides  for  the  election  of  the  ministers,  and 
prescribes  various  safeguards  that  the  doctrines  definitely  laid  down  shall 
be  duly  preached.] 

For  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  building  the  services  were 
conducted  by  various  students  sent  as  supplies  from  different  theological 
colleges ;  later  on  more  permanent  Ministers  were  appointed  to  the  pastorate. 
Amongst  the  names  of  those  first  mentioned  appears  that  of  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  minister  for  about  a  year,  ending  in  November,  1806.  After  him 
came  Mr.  Isaac,  who  remained  for  two  years  and  a  half,  till  Midsummer, 
1819;  then  there  was  again  a  succession  of  supplies  until  June  in  the 
following  year,  when  Mr.  William  Ash  came  from  Wakeford  to  Thatcham, 
where  he  remained  on  probation,  as  it  would  seem,  until  i8th  March,  1812, 
on  which  day  a  letter  of  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  was  addressed  and 
sent  to  him.  He  remained  minister  until  July,  1817,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  failing  health.  He  had  married  Mrs.  Druce  of  Thatcham 
Farm,  where  he  went  to  reside. 

Mr.  Ash  was  succeeded  for  a  very  short  time  by  Mr.  Peter  Sibree  of 
Frome,  but  he  left  in  1818  in  order  to  enter  a  theological  college  for  further 
study.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Ralph  Wardle,  who  remained 
the  minister  until  1845  s. 

In  1821  the  sum  of  i,ooo/.  Navy  5/.  per  cents,  was  invested  by  Mr. 
Barfield  in  the  names  of  trustees,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  paid 

r  Appendix  No.  XII.  his  sudden  death  in  1859.     After  him  came,  in 

8  Mr.   Wardle  was  succeeded  by  Mr.   Marcus  1861,    Mr.    Charles  Gowar  ;    in    1873,    Mr.    W. 

Hopwood,  who  came  from  the  Dissenting  College  Mills  Robinson ;  and  then  the  late  minister,  Mr. 

at   Exeter.     He   was  followed  by  Mr.   Ebenezer  Griffiths,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  l6th  Febru- 

White,  who  remained  pastor  for  ten  years,  until  ary,  1899. 
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annually  to  the  minister  of  the  Chapel'.  An  entry  in  the  books  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  gives  a  summary  of  the  trust  deed  ;  but  in  1894 
the  Commissioners  produced  the  original  trust  deed,  and  an  abstract  of 
this,  so  far  as  the  main  features  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix".  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  minister's  endowment  four  trustees, 
other  than  those  chosen  for  the  Chapel  endowment,  were  selected,  and 
that  they  had  power  to  deal  with  the  capital  sum,  so  far  as  regards  re- 
investment"; and  that  finally  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  the  same, 
should  the  congregation  be  dissolved  or  dispersed,  or  should  public  worship 
in  the  said  Meeting-house  be  discontinued  for  the  space  of  two  years. 


§   17.     Independent  Minister's  Residence.     1825. 

As  a  further  provision  for  the  minister  a  residence  (which  was  built 
for  his  use  on  the  road  leading  to  Cold  Ash)  and  garden  belonging  to  it 
had  been,  in  1825,  also  conveyed  by  Mr.  Barfield  to  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  ;the  minister  for  the  time  being  of  the  Chapel  y. 

The  details  of  the  endowment  of  the  minister's  residence  are  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  Appendix,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  mention 
of  them  here,  excepting  to  say  that  until  recently  they  had  not  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners z. 

§   1 8.     The  Infants'  School.     1825. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  Infants'  school,  situate  on  the  west 
side  of  Broad  Street,  was  formerly  the  National  School  at  Thatcham. 
Until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  only  public 
school  at  Thatcham  was  stated  to  be  one  capable  of  accommodating  one 
hundred  boys — being,  in  fact,  the  Blue  Coat  School,  founded  by  Lady 
Frances  Winchcombe  in  1707. 

In  the  year  1825,  efforts  were  made  by  the  inhabitants,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  parish,  to  establish  a  daily  and  Sunday  School 
for  at  least  one  hundred  girls.  An  application  in  writing,  forwarded  through 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Lothian,  the  vicar,  to  the 
National  Society,  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  building  and  furnishing  of  such 
a  school.  Statistics  as  to  the  needs  of  the  parish,  its  population,  and 
other  matters  bearing  on  the  subject,  were  supplied  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Society ;  and  within  two  months  a  sum  of  5O/.  was 
voted  by  them  in  favour  of  the  proposed  new  school  at  Thatcham. 

*  See  Thatcham,  Berks.  File  58864.    John  Bar-  Mr.  J.   J.    Davies,   China  Merchant,  Northbrook 

field's  Charity  for  Minister  of  Independent  Chapel.  Street,  Newbury.      The  mortgage  bears  interest 

u  Appendix  No.  XIII.  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

1  The  endowment  of  this  charity  is  now  (1894)  1  Appendix  No.  XIV. 

represented  by  the  sum  of  ^1,000  invested  upon  *  Appendix    No.    XV.,   containing   the    order 
mortgage  of  a   freehold   dwelling  house  situate  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  appoint- 
near  Hambridge,  Newbury,  and  about  five  acres  ment  of  Trustees, 
of  land  situate  near  the  Bath  Road,  belonging  to 
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The  full  particulars  disclosed  in  the  form  of  application  and  tabular 
statement  submitted  to  the  Society — a  condensed  copy  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix3 — contain  much  interesting  information,  and  enable  us  to  compare 
the  limited  means  of  education  at  Thatcham  only  70  years  ago,  with  the 
greatly  increased  facilities  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  present  time. 

The  ground  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build  the  school  had  been 
the  site  of  one  of  the  old  houses  forming  part  of  Hunt's  Charity,  then  in 
a  ruinous  state  and  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  which  was  stated  in  the 
letter  of  application  for  the  grant  to  be  "  held  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Church." 

Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  the  new  building  was  completed, 
but  in  1828  this  first  National  School  at  Thatcham  was  opened.  It 
continued  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  parish  as  far  as  its  means  would 
allow  until  the  year  1844,  when,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  further  efforts 
were  made  by  the  various  sections  of  the  community  for  securing  on 
a  larger  scale  additional  means  of  education.  In  effecting  this  object  they 
were  successful,  for  in  the  year  1846,  two  other  large  new  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  were  built,  one  being  the  present  National  School  and  the  other 
the  British  School,  further  reference  to  which  will  shortly  be  made. 

From  this  time,  therefore,  the  first  National  School  was  no  longer 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  built ;  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  an  infant  school,  and  has  so  continued  ever 
since. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  in  order  to 
do  what  they  considered  right  with  regard  to  their  duties  as  the  trustees 
of  Hunt's  Almshouses,  charged  to  the  account  of  the  yearly  expenses  of  this 
school  an  annual  ground  rent  of  \l.  for  the  use  of  the  building.  That  sum 
is  still  paid  for  it  annually b,  but  no  lease  of  the  premises  has  ever  been 
executed,  nor  has  any  other  document  been  drawn  up  to  place  on  record 
the  arrangement  so  made  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  in  1828,  and 
since  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  their  successors. 

This  building,  being  conveniently  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
is  frequently  used  for  various  other  miscellaneous  purposes.  Parish  meetings 
are  held  there ;  it  is  one  of  the  polling-places  appointed  for  recording  votes 
for  the  candidates  to  represent  the  Newbury  division  of  Berkshire  in 
•Parliament.  In  it,  also,  are  sometimes  held  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 


§  19.    John  Sargood's  Charity.     1826. 

John  Sargood,  by  his  will  proved  26  August,  1826,  gave  to  his  execu- 
tors, John  Withers,  John  Tutty,  Richard  Tutty,  and  Henry  Smith,  the  sum 
of  ioo/.  Navy  s/.  per  cents,  upon  trust  to  divide  the  interest  thereof 

a  Appendix  No.  XVI.  b  See  Appendix  XX.  (f). 
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equally    among    the    six    poor   widows    dwelling   in    Lowndyes'   almshouses 
on  the  2oth  March  yearly. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  report  on  this  bequest  in  1837 
stated  that  the  first  distribution  of  the  income  took  place  in  1830,  the  pre- 
ceding dividends  having  been  applied  in  discharging  the  legacy  duty. 
They  further  stated  that  the  stock  consisted  at  the  date  of  their  report 
of  log/,  new  3/.  los.  per  cent,  annuities,  and  was  then  standing  in  the 
names  of  the  above  mentioned  parties,  and  that  the  dividends,  3/.  i$s.  6d. 
were  received  by  Mr.  William  Withers  and  by  him  paid  over  to  the  church- 
wardens, who  divided  the  same  equally  among  the  six  widows  on  the  2Oth 
March  every  year. 

The  trust  fund  now  consists  of  IGJ/.  consols,  producing  2.1.  \"js.  &d. 
per  annum,  which  is  received  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  remitted 
to  the  vicar,  churchwardens  and  Parish  Council,  through  whom,  jointly  with 
the  members  appointed  by  the  parish  authorities  of  Cold  Ash,  Midgham 
and  Greenham,  the  charity  is  distributed  yearly  °. 


§20.      The  National  School.      1844 — 1846. 

Shortly  after  the  opening,  in  the  year  1828,  of  the  school  in  Broad 
Street,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  used  for  about  eighteen  years  as 
the  first  National  School,  and  afterwards  as  the  Infants'  School  at  Thatcham, 
the  question  as  to  education  and  the  necessity  for  providing  additional 
means  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor  throughout  the  country  were 
being  actively  discussed. 

In  many  parishes  it  was  found  that  the  existing  school  accommodation 
was  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  feeling 
that  this  was  the  case  at  Thatcham  had  long  been  manifested  by  some 
of  the  residents  there.  But  as  the  various  sections  of  the  community  could 
not  agree  amongst  themselves  upon  the  main  principles  upon  which  the 
future  education  should  be  conducted,  nothing  was  done  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

At  last,  however,  in  1844,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  influential 
parishioner,  Mr.  John  Barfield,  who  was  very  desirous  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  assistance  was  given  for  establishing  at  Thatcham  a  new 
school  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society. 

This  scheme  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  most  of  those  of 
the  parishioners  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  them  to  activity,  and  they  soon  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  field  with  a  scheme  of  their  own  for  building  large  new  national  schools 
for  boys  and  girls. 

c  See  Appendix  No.   I.  (i),   and  No.  XIX.  (a),  (b).    Also   the  Accounts  for  the  year   1893-4  iiv. 
Appendix  XX.  (k). 
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An  application  was  made  in  June,  1844,  to  the  National  Society  for 
a  grant  in  aid  of  the  proposed  new  school,  and  a  long  correspondence 
ensued  on  the  subject,  which  was  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Vincent 
dementi,  the  zealous  curate  of  Thatcham  at  that  time.  The  written  appli- 
cation signed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Hanbury,  and  Mr.  Clementi,  was 
forwarded  through  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  contains  various  statistics 
of  local  interest  on  which  information  was  required  by  the  Society,  including 
a  note  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  /oo/.,  and  of  the  sums  collected 
on  account,  together  with  a  statement  that  a  conveyance  of  an  acre  of  waste 
land  had  been  executed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  following  trustees, 
viz.,  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  in  order  that  it  might  "be  legally  secured  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  established  church  d." 

Mr.  dementi,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society, 
dated  the  4th  June,  1844,  writes  (probably  in  order  to  urge  dispatch)  as 
follows  : — "  The  Dissenters  here  are  actively  employed  in  raising  funds  for 
the  formation  of  a  school  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations." 

Another  correspondence  was  also  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  Mr. 
Clement!  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  whose  requirements 
being  satisfied,  they  voted  i8o/.  towards  the  cost  of  the  building;  and  sub- 
sequently the  National  Society  also  promised  a  grant  of  i$ol. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  piece  of  waste  land  is  dated  the  2ist 
November,  1844,  and  by  it  the  land  is  directed  to  be  held  to  the  use  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Rev.  John  Hanbury,  vicar  of  Thatcham, 
and  their  successors  for  ever  (no  mention  being  made  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  being  also  a  trustee)  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  4th  and  5th  Victoria  entituled  "An  Act  for  affording  further  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  and  endowment  of  sites  for  schools;"  and  to  be  "applied 
as  a  site  for  a  school  for  poor  persons  of  and  in  the  said  parish  of  Thatcham, 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  of  the  said 
school,  such  school  to  be  always  in  union  with  the  Incorporated  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in,  and  to  be  conducted 
according  to  the  principles  of,  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  its  end  and  designs,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever.  The  said  school  to  be  under  the  general  management 
and  control  of  the  Vicar  of  the  said  parish  of  Thatcham,  and  to  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Thatcham  aforesaid,  or  of  such  Inspector  or  Inspectors  as  shall 
be  duly  appointed  by  them  or  either  of  them  ;  And  also  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Inspector  or  Inspectors  appointed  conformably  with  the  order  in 
Council  bearing  date  the  loth  day  of  August,  1840." 

The    deed    also    contains   a    declaration    that   the    appointment   of    the 

d  Appendix  No.  XVII. 
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master  and  mistress  of  the  school  should  be  vested  in  the  bishop,  the 
vicar  and  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  on  I2th 
of  December,  1844.  A  copy  of  it  appears  in  the  Appendix  e. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  school,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  exceeded  the  original  estimate,  the  actual  amount  expended  being 
8Q7/.  i$s.  gd:  but  the  principal  promoters,  the  vicar,  Mr.  dementi,  Mr. 
William  Mount,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tull,  having  on  the  23fd  March,  1846, 
certified  in  writing  to  the  National  Society  that  the  whole  of  this  sum 
would  be  discharged  on  the  receipt  from  them  of  their  promised  grant, 
a  remittance  of  the  amount  was  made,  and  the  school,  which  is  situate 
on  the  road  to  Cold  Ash,  was  opened. 


§  21.     The  British  School.     1846. 

It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  account  of  the  National  School  how 
completely  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  increased  school  accommodation 
at  Thatcham  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
with  what  activity  all  sections  of  the  community  were  now  engaged  in 
securing  these  advantages — each  body  in  accordance  with  its  own  particular 
views. 

Some  considered  that  the  religious  education — a  point  on  which  they  held 
strong  opinions — should  be  unsectarian,  and  they  consequently  favoured  the 
method  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  This  party 
was  in  reality  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of  establishing  additional  education 
in  the  parish,  to  which  Mr.  Clementi,  the  active  curate,  did  not  fail  to  draw 
attention  in  his  first  letter  to  the  National  Society  of  the  4th  June,  1844. 

The  promoters  of  the  British  School  had  for  some  months  previously 
to  this  date  been  organising  their  scheme ;  they  took  steps  in  the  first 
place  to  ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  having 
elicited  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  they  formed  a  provisional  Committee, 
and  meetings  of  this  body  were  held  from  time  to  time  to  mature  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

On  the  I4th  June,  1844,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Great  Barn, 
Thatcham  Farm,  printed  notices  of  which  were  freely  circulated.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  notice  : — 

"  THATCHAM  SCRIPTURAL  EDUCATION." 

"  A  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Scriptural  and  Liberal  Education,  on  the  principles 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  next, 
June  1 4th,  1844,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  in  the  Great  Barn,  Thatcham  Farm  (by 
Permission  of  Miss  Fromont),  to  consider  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  British 
School  in  Thatcham.  Thomas  Farmer,  esq.,  of  London,  is  expected  to  take  the 

°  Appendix  No.  XVIII. 
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Chair;  a  Deputation  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  London,  will 
attend  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  Society ;  Several  Ministers  and  Gentlemen  will 
also  address  the  Meeting. 

"  The  attendance  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  object  is  respectfully  and  earnestly 
solicited f." 


At  this  meeting  a  statement  and  report  were  read,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  adopting  the  measures  taken,  and  determining  "  that  a  school  be 
established  for  the  parish  of  Thatcham  and  its  vicinity  on  the  principles  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society."  Mr.  G.  H.  Duval,  as  representing 
the  Society,  attended  the  meeting,  and  he  states  in  his  report  of  it  that 
"  much  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  the  parties  projecting  this  school  ; "  and 
further  that  "the  school  will  be  somewhat  connected  with  the  Independent 
Chapel,  but  the  Minister  wishing  for  a  congregational  instead  of  a  British 
School  made  an  engagement  to  avoid  being  present  at  the  meeting,  and  has 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
to  his  wishes." 

From  this  time,  for  about  two  years,  the  promoters  of  the  British  School, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  National  School  at  Thatcham,  were  engaged  in 
actively  prosecuting  their  respective  schemes.  The  committee  of  the  British 
School  communicated  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and 
also  with  the  committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  grants  in  aid  of  their  building,  and  to  settle  various  matters, 
including  the  terms  and  form  of  the  conveyance  of  the  land  on  which  the 
school  was  to  be  erected.  The  site  chosen  for  the  school  was  in  Church 
Lane,  and  adjoined  the  Independent  Meeting  House  there.  The  business  of 
collecting  donations  and  subscriptions  was  a  work  of  time,  it  being 
necessary  to  appeal  for  help  outside  the  parish  in  order  to  raise  the  sum 
required. 

On  the  loth  June,  1846,  Mr.  John  Barfield,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  passed  in  the  4th  and  5th  of  Victoria,  intituled  "An  Act  to  afford 
furthur  facilities  for  the  conveyance  and  endowment  of  sites  for  schools," 
conveyed  to  Henry  March,  William  Legge,  John  Morton,  John  Brown, 
George  Payne,  Job  Hanson,  Samuel  Whitchurch,  John  Barfield  the  younger, 
John  Withers  and  Samuel  Barfield,  three  cottages  and  gardens  in  Church 
Lane,  Thatcham,  "  to  be  held  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  be 
applied  as  or  as  and  for  a  site  for  a  school  for  poor  persons  of  and  in  the 
parishes  of  Thatcham,  Bucklebury,  and  other  adjoining  parishes  in  Berks, 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  of  the  said 
school,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever  ;  such  school  to  be  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  committee  for  the  time  being  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  said  school,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  John  Withers, 
John  Morton,  Samuel  Barfield,  Samuel  Whitchurch,  George  Payne,  Job 

f  The  Printer's  name  given  at  the  end  is  F.  S.  Adnams,  Bookseller,  &c.,  Newbury. 
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Hanson,  Simon  Goddard,  John  Brown  and  John  Barfield  the  elder,  until 
the  month  of  June  next,  and  thenceforth  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  ten  persons  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  said  month  of  June  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  said  school,  who  shall  have  subscribed  thereto  the 
sum  of  io/.  or  shall  subscribe  to  the  same  the  sum  of  IDS.  at  least  during 
the  current  year,  out  of  the  subscribers  to  the  same  school  to  the  amount 
of  i/.  at  least  during  the  current  year,  provided  that  no  default  of  election 
or  vacancy  shall  prevent  the  members  of  the  past  year,  or  the  continuing 
members  as  the  case  may  be,  from  continuing  to  act  in  the  management 
and  control  of  the  school  until  the  time  of  the  next  annual  election.  The 
committee  at  their  first  meeting  shall  elect  a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year, 
who  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  subscribers 
when  present,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  to  preside 
for  that  occasion,  and  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  on  any  question, 
the  presiding  chairman  shall  have  a  second  and  casting  vote." 

The  deed  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  on  the  29th  July,  1846. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  two  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  first  step  by  the  promoters  of  the  British  School 
at  Thatcham  to  the  date  of  the  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  trustees 
in  June,  1846.  A  further  interval  of  more  than  a  year  took  place  before 
all  the  requisite  funds  were  obtained  and  the  schools  built  and  opened ; 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1847  this  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
Committee  at  their  meeting  held  on  the  i8th  August  resolved  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  master  and  mistress,  both  of  whom  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

This  having  been  done,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  school- 
room on  the  2Oth  of  the  following  month  of  September,  at  which  Mr.  R.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
plan  of  education  and  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Society.  In  his  report 
of  this  meeting  he  states :  "  I  attended  and  delivered  a  public  lecture  at  this 
place  at  the  opening  of  their  new  School  rooms.  They  are  beautiful  rooms 
....  A  master  and  mistress  have  been  engaged.  The  attendance  at  the  public 
meeting  was  excellent,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed." 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  following  day. 

By  an  indenture  dated  the  12th  December,  1881,  John  Barfield 
(formerly  John  Barfield  the  younger)  and  Samuel  Barfield,  the  surviving 
trustees,  appointed  the  undermentioned  persons  to  act  with  them  as  new 
trustees  of  the  school,  viz.  : — John  Charles  Feinaigle  Barfield,  Walter 
James  Blacket,  James  Fraser,  Henry  Jordan  Midwinter,  John  Henry, 
Ebenezer  John  Henry,  Edward  John  Deverell,  and  Albert  Carter ;  the 
survivors  of  whom  are  the  present  trustees. 

The  present  committee  of  management  consists  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  of  Nonconformists,  and  the  parents  of  the  scholars  also  may  he 
said  to  be  chiefly  dissenters. 
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§   22.     Elizabeth  Baily  s  Charity.      1854. 

This  gift  for  the  benefit  of  twelve  poor  men,  and  of  the  like  number 
of  poor  women,  of  Thatcham,  was  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox  Baily,  of 
London,  as  a  memorial  of  her  late  brother,  Francis  Baily,  an  eminent 
astronomer  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  whose  family  were  formerly 
connected  with  Thatcham ;  some  of  them  resided  there  during  the  last 
century,  and  he  himself  is  buried  in  the  church  °. 

By  her  will,  dated  the  I7th  May,  1854,  in  which  she  is  described  as  of 
Tavistock  Place,  Middlesex,  Miss  Baily,  after  reciting  that  she  was  desirous 
of  testifying  her  affection  for  her  late  brother,  Francis  Baily,  and  her 
respect  for  his  memory  by  establishing  a  perpetual  memorial  of  him  in 
the  parish  of  Thatcham,  where  he  is  buried,  directed  her  executors  to 
purchase  in  the  joint  names  of  Sir  Charles  Price,  of  King  William  Street, 
London,  baronet,  George  Vincent  of  Thatcham,  gentleman,  and  Thomas 
Gibbes,  one  of  her  executors,  45O/.,  three  per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuities 
to  be  held  by  them  upon  the  trusts  following,  namely  : — As  to  4OO/.  three 
per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuities,  part  thereof  upon  trust  yearly  on  Saint 
Thomas'  Day,  or  on  some  convenient  day  between  that  and  Christmas  Day, 
to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  Thatcham,  to  be  by  them  paid  and  divided  in  equal  shares  unto, 
between,  and  amongst  such  twelve  poor  men  and  twelve  poor  women 
parishioners  of  and  resident  in  the  said  parish  of  Thatcham,  and  who 
should  respectively  be  of  the  age  of  sixty  years  or  upwards,  as  the  vicar 
churchwardens,  and  overseers  should  from  time  to  time  in  their  discretion 
nominate  and  select  as  fit  objects  of  charity,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  pay  and  divide  the  same  between  the  same 
persons  who  had  been  once  or  oftener  nominated  and  selected,  but  in  their 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  discretion  to  select  the  same  or  any  other  persons 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  share  in  such  division.  And  that  during  the 
lifetime  of  George  Vincent  he  should  be  entitled  from  time  to  time  to 
recommend  to  the  said  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  any  person  or 
persons  to  share  in  the  division  of  the  income  of  the  4<X>/.  bank  annuities, 
who  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  person  or  persons.  And  as  to  5O/. 
the  residue  of  the  45O/.  like  annuities  upon  trust  to  receive  and  accumulate 
the  dividends  and  interest  by  way  of  compound  interest  and  all  resulting 
income  and  produce  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  like  stock,  and  out  of  the 
5O/.  three  per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuities  and  the  accumulations  thereof 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  which  might  be  incurred 
in  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  under  the  power  thereinafter  contained. 
And  she  empowered  the  trustees  at  their  discretion  to  alter  or  vary  the 
securities  for  any  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  of  a  like  nature,  or  of  such  other 
nature  as  the  law  would  permit  to  be  held  upon  the  said  trusts.  And  she 

«  An  account  of  his   life   and  works  will  be  found  in   Book  IV.,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Manor 
of  Thatcham. 
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empowered  the  surviving  trustees  to  appoint  new  trustees  in  the  place  of 
any  trustee  disclaiming,  dying,  or  desiring  to  be  discharged,  or  declining 
or  becoming  incapable  to  act  in  the  trusts11. 

Miss  Baily  died  on  the  6th  September,  1859,  ancl  her  will  was  proved 
by  the  executors  on  November  17  following.  Her  friend  and  executor, 
Mr.  George  Vincent,  was  well  known  at  Thatcham  and  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  inhabitants,  but  he  was  advanced  in  years  when  called  upon 
to  perform  the  trust  reposed  in  him  of  selecting  the  objects  of  Miss  Baily's 
bounty,  and  he  did  not  live  long  afterwards.  He  died  on  the  I2th  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  made  upon  the  application  of  the  stock  trustees  and 
dated  2ist  February,  1860,  the  sum  of  4SO/.  Reduced  3  per  cent,  annuities 
then  standing  in  their  names  was  transferred  to  the  Official  Trustees  of 
Charitable  Funds  7th  March  following. 

The  Charity  is  now  administered  by  the  vicar,  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  Miss 
Baily's  will1. 


In  1837  a  general  examination  was  made  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  matters  relating  to  all  the  charities  of  Thatcham 
existing  at  that  date  (excepting  that  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  which  they 
had  previously  investigated  in  the  year  1819),  and  they  published  their 
reports  on  the  subject ;  copies  of  these  appear  in  the  first  of  the  Appen- 
dicesk ;  and  on  the  I5th  June,  1837,  tncv  addressed  separate  letters  of 
Authority  to  the  several  local  trustees  of  all  these  charities  sanctioning 
the  receipt  of  the  income  by  them. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  1853  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners required  the  trustees  to  furnish  further  and  fuller  accounts  of  all 
the  Thatcham  charities  in  that  year,  when  the  whole  subject  was  again 
investigated,  and  annual  accounts  were  subsequently  rendered.  Statements 
in  respect  of  the  accounts  for  a  recent  year  of  the  various  charities  as 
filed  with  the  Charity  Commissioners  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix '. 

h  See  Charity  Commissioners'  Documents,  and  k  See  Appendix  No  I.,  containing  a  summarized 

their  32nd  Report,  Part  I.  p.  184.  account  of  nine  different  charities. 

1  For  the  Accounts  ending  the  year  Dec.,  1893,  '  See  Appendix  No.  XX.,  where  the  Accounts 

see  Appendix  XX.  (m).  for  one  year  are  given  of  twelve  different  Charities. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE    FOUR    MANORS. 


CHAPTER   I.— THE    MANOR   OF   CROOKHAM. 

§   i.     The  Manor  held  by  the  Fitz  Herberts  to   1248. 

OF  the  five  original  manors  into  which  the  late  parish  of  Thatcham  was 
divided,  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  the  manor  of  Crookham,  with 
its  sub-manor  Chamberhouse. 

Over  a  backbone  of  hill,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
there  is  spread  a  mantle  of  rich  pasture  (peat  as  well  as  gravel),  the 
sloping  sides  of  which  reach  down  to  the  streams  of  Kennet  on  the 
north,  and  the  Auborn  river  on  the  south.  The  central  axis  of  this 
slope  rises  from  the  lower  lands  of  Brimpton,  some  two  miles  before 
these  rivers  meet,  and  its  highest  point  is  near  its  western  boundary  at 
Greenham. 

It  is  one  of  the  quietest,  most  charming,  and  most  salubrious  spots 
in  Berkshire. 

But  the  chief  interest  lies  in  its  history,  and  in  that  of  the  celebrated 
persons  who  have  been  associated  with  it. 

For  the  name  of  its  most  ancient  possessor  in  historic  times  we  must 
go  back  beyond  the  Conquest,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
we  find  it  held  by  one  Aluui  Ceuresbert,  who  continued  to  hold  it  at  the 
time  when  Domesday  book  was  compiled,  as  the  words  idem  tenet  imply1. 
He  was  one  of  the  King's  thanes,  possibly  holding  some  appointment 
under  the  Crown. 

The  manorial  land  of  Crookham,  reclaimed  from  heath  and  forest 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  appears  to  have  been  only  one  carucate  (i.e. 
land  enough  for  one  plough),  and  it  was  assessed  to  the  King  at  2os, 

After  this  brief  glimpse  of  the  early  owner  afforded  by  the  survey 
a  mist  hangs  over  the  history  of  Crookham  for  some  150  years,  and  then 
in  the  year  1226  there  is  the  documentary  evidence  of  an  annual  payment 

»  See  Appendices  to  Book  I.,  No.  VI.  [The  thought  and  in  order  to  distinguish  the  owner 
name  'Ceuresbert'  is  written  in  over  the  name  from  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  district 
Alwi  in  small  letters,  apparently  from  an  after-  bearing  the  name  of  Alwi.] 
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of  12s.  id.  to  Simon,  abbot  of  Reading,  being  a  charge  upon  lands  at 
Crookham.  The  payment  is  made  by  Peter  Fitz  Herbert",  a  man  advanced 
in  life,  and  belonging  to  a  notable  family,  by  whom  the  manor  was  held 
for  several  generations. 

This  being  the  earliest  recorded  name  after  Alwi  in  connection  with 
Crookham,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Domesday  "  Ceuresbert "  may 
possibly  be  a  misreading  or  variation  of  the  name  Herbert,  and  that 
the  son  or  rather  grandson  of  the  King's  thane  who  was  living  at  Crook- 
ham  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  Herbert  Fitz  Herbert,  who 
in  the  year  1140  was  Lord  Chamberlain  to  King  Stephen,  and  who  paid 
a  fine  of  3S3/.  in  silver  on  succeeding  to  his  father's  lands  in  1 141  d.  Whether 
they  included  Crookham  or  not  we  are  without  evidence,  although  it  is 
probable  that  they  did,  since  it  is  clear  that  he  held  three  knight's  fees 
in  the  county  of  Berks.  This  latter  fact  appears  from  a  certificate  given 
by  him  in  1166,  when  the  king  levied  an  aid  from  his  vassals  for  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

This  Herbert  Fitz  Herbert  had  married  for  his  first  wife  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Robert  Corbet  of  Alcester,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
sometime  a  concubine  of  Henry  I. e ;  and  secondly,  Lucie,  third  daughter 
of  Miles,  Earl  of  Hereford,  whose  dowry  was  the  Forest  of  Dean  in 
Gloucestershire ;  but  for  some  offence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  forest 
was  forfeited  to  the  king.  His  possessions,  however,  were,  by  a  subsequent 
charter,  expressly  confirmed  to  him,  and  so  descended  to  Peter  Fitz  Herbert* 
one  of  his  three  sons. 

Of  Reginald,  another  of  the  sons,  there  is  no  account  excepting  that  on 
his  death  his  brother  Peter  succeeded  to  his  inheritance.  The  third  son 
was  named  Matthew. 

We  find,  by  an  entry  dated  1225,  that  Peter  was  married  to  Isabel, 
sister  of  Henry  de  Ferrars^,  whose  ancestor  was  in  the  time  of  Domesday 
the  lord  of  Greenham.  According  to  Matthew  Paris'1  Peter  was  very 
obsequious  to  the  king,  and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  his  evil  counsellors. 
The  king,  evidently,  did  not  think  so,  for  amongst  other  honours  he  made 
him  governor  of  Pickering  castle  in  Yorkshire,  gave  him  fifteen  knight's 
fees,  and  appointed  him  a  commissioner,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
others,  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
several  bishops  coming  to  England,  and  the  observance  by  King  John  of 
the  peace  transmitted  by  the  Pope,  and  accepted  by  the  king,  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  dispute'. 

"  See  next  page.  g  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Fin.,  V.  I.,  p.  127 ;  R.  5— 

d  Dugdale's   Baronage,    Vol.    I.,  p.  624,  from       S7a;  APPendix  No-  "• 
Mag.  Rot.  Pip.,  5  Stephen,  Hants.  *{.-...  Petrus  films  Hereberti  et  Thomas  Bas- 

e  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  624,  625.  3et'.  C'   al"  '  '  •/  qUl  r£gi   in  °mnibus  P'acere 

cupientes,    consihum   non    pro   ratione    sed    pro 

'  Cott.  MSS.  Julius,  c.   7;  Dugdale's  Manas-      voluntatedederunt.    Matt.  Paris,  Rolls,  Ed.,  1874, 
ticon,  ed.  1673,  II.  66;    See  copy  in   Appendix      p_  533.] 

No-  L  >  Patent  Roll,  15  John,  m.  izd. 
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But  when  the  Barons  in  1215  were  preparing  to  besiege  John  in  the 
Tower  of  London  they  sent  circular  letters'  to  all  the  neutral  lords,  and 
to  the  King's  adherents,  requiring  their  adhesion  and  aid.  The  list  of 
those  so  summoned  contains  the  name  of  Peter  Fitz  Herbert ;  and  the 
circular  was  successful,  for  the  same  name  stands  seventh  in  order 
among  the  lay  signatories  of  the  Great  Charter  signed  at  Runnemede 
in  the  following  June  k. 

He  was,  however,  faithful  to  John's  successor,  King  Henry  III.,  and 
in  1221  was  with  that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Biham-Castle1.  Five 
years  after  this  event,  viz.  in  1226,  the  abbot's  claim  to  a  small  rent 
charge  was  released  to  Peter  Fitz  Herbert  in  consideration  of  a  convey- 
ance by  him  to  the  abbot  Adam  (successor  of  abbot  Simon)  of  a  field 
in  Thatcham.  The  document  in  substance  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Final  agreement  made  in  the  king's  Court  at  Westminster  in  the  quinzaine 
of  Easter  10  Henry  III.,  between  Simon  abbot  of  Reading,  plaintiff,  and  Peter 
Fitz  Herbert,  defendant.  Afterwards  recorded  and  granted  in  the  same  Court,  the 
plaintiff  being  Adam,  successor  of  the  said  Simon  (who  had  lately  died),  con- 
cerning i2s.  id.  rent  in  Crocham. 

"  The  abbot  quitclaimed  to  Peter  and  his  heirs  all  his  right  in  the  said 
rent  and  in  the  tenement  from  which  it  came  for  ever.  For  this  quitclaim 
Peter  granted  to  the  abbot  and  his  successors  the  meadow  in  Tacheham  which 
Walter  Lammer  held,  and  three  acres  of  meadow  in  Widemede  in  a  place  called 
Fifacre  by  the  meadow  of  John  Kipping,  and  three  selions  of  arable  land  by 
the  highway  of  Tacheham,  which  the  said  Walter  Lammer  held  :  To  have  and 
hold  in  frankalmoin,  quit  of  all  secular  service.  Peter  and  his  heirs  will  warrant 
the  said  tenements  to  the  abbot  and  his  successors  ;  and  if  perchance  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  warrant  them,  they  will  make  them  a  reasonable  exchange  in  the 
said  meadow  of  Wydemede  in  a  place  convenient  to  them,  to  the  value  of 
i2s.  \d.  rentm." 

The  abbots  of  Reading  had  in  1226  been  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Crookham  for  some  time,  and  they  had  also  been  for  one  hundred  years 
(since  1125,  when  the  abbey  was  founded, — and  still  were)  lords  of  the 
neighbouring  manor  of  Thatcham.  They  had  also  been  the  patrons  of 
Thatcham  Church  for  eighty-six  years.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  we  find  a  deed  by  which  this  small  annual  claim  on  the  Crookham 
estates  was  given  up  in  exchange  as  above  mentioned. 

Considering  the  care  and  method  shown  by  the  monks  of  Reading 
in  the  entries  which  they  made  in  their  registers  of  the  title-deeds  by 
which  their  several  properties  were  obtained,  it  is  remarkable  that  evidence 
is  wanting  to  shew  the  precise  time  at  which  the  abbots  first  became 
possessed  of  the  Crookham  estate,  or  the  name  of  the  former  owner, 

k  Rapin,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  468,  505.  MSS.    1708,    ff.    690,    170;    See   Appendices   t 

i  Close  Roll,  5  Henry  III.,  m.  II.  Book  I.,  Nos.  XXI.  and  XXII. 

m  Feet  of  Fines,  10  Henry  III.  No.  4;  Harl. 
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or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acquired  ;  but  the  result  of  the  enquiry 
which,  some  seventy  years  •  later",  they  instituted  as  to  their  rights, 
seems  to  support  the  view  that  they  were  at  a  very  early  period  of 
existence  in  possession  of  the  manor. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  debt  due  from  Peter  Fitz  Herbert  to  Henry 
dc  Ferrars,  and  in  the  year  1261  a  mandate  was  granted  by  the  King 
to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  demand  from  Peter  and  his  wife 
Isabella  15  marks,  which  was  found  to  be  owing  from  them  to  Henry 
de  Ferrars,  brother  of  Isabel  °. 

Peter  Fitz  Herbert  had  a  grant  of  free  warren  at  Crookham  in  1228 p. 
He  died  in  1235,  and  was  buried  at  Reading  Abbey.  He  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Herbert  Fitz  Peter,  was  summoned  in  1242  to  attend 
the  King  into  France,  with  horse  and  arms.  He  died  in  1248,  and  was 
buried  with  his  father  at  Reading  Abbey.  He  left  his  younger  brother 
Reginald  heir  to  Crookham,  and  to  Peter's  large  estates  in  nine  English 
counties,  and  in  Wales  q. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Windsor  Forest  extended  westward 
as  far  as  Hungerford  till  1226,  when  it  was  disafforested. 

§  2.      The  Manor  held  by  Reginald  Fitz  Peter.     1248 — 1286. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  manor  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  the  Normans, 
and  the  Plantagenets  ;  we  have  seen  its  owner's  signature  attached  to  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  liberties  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Reading  Abbey 
had  acquired  an  interest  in  lands  at  Crookham,  which  was  at  first  repre- 
sented by  a  small  yearly  rent  issuing  therefrom.  It  will  be  well,  before 
following  Reginald  Fitz  Peter,  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  claimant, 
Simon,  Abbot  of  Reading,  by  whose  action  this  rent  was  exchanged 
for  certain  lands  in  Crookham. 

When  Pope  Innocent  III.,  after  accepting  the  King's  submission,  and 
removing  the  interdict  from  the  realm,  claimed  to  annul  Magna  Carta, 
and  to  suspend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon,  Abbot  of  Reading, 
was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  promulgate  his  sen- 
tence of  Excommunication  against  the  Barons.  Later  on  the  King,  now 
supported  by  the  Pope,  sent  Abbot  Simon  on  a  mission  to  France,  and 
allowed  4O/.  for  his  expenses  s.  But  the  French  King,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, sent  over  his  son  Louis,  at  the  request  of  the  Barons,  and  the 
King  gained  little  by  the  embassy. 

In  Henry  III.'s  time  the  same  Abbot  had  the  custody  of  Devizes  Castle 
for  a  while,  was  appointed  on  a  commission  issued  as  to  forests,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Judges  itinerant,  receiving  from  the  king  a  gift 
of  eight  marks  for  his  expenses  as  Judge  while  travelling  in  nine  counties'. 

n  See /or/,  page  251.  1  Dugdale's  Baronage,  from  Close  Roll,  9  Henry 

0  Rot.  fin.  9  Henry  III.  ;  Appendix  No.  II.  III.  m.  10  ;    also  32  Henry  III.  m.  6. 

P  Brit.  Mus.  Additional  Charters,  24,703  ;  Ap-  •  Foss'  Judges,  V.  II.,  p.  474. 

pendix  No.  III.  l  Ibid. 
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We  have  in  these  facts  an  indication  of  the  far  reaching  activities  and  the 
many-sided  influence  of  the  abbots  of  Reading. 

There  is  another  interesting  instance  of  the  extension  of  the  influence 
of  the  Abbey  in  the  parish  during  the  time  of  Peter's  son  Reginald.  It 
is  this :  We  find  amongst  the  documents  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  a  record  of  a  wealthy  family  of  landowners  living  at  Thatcham, 
from  whose  name  that  of  "Chamberhouse "  is  probably  derived™.  Their 
name  was  "  De  la  Chaumbre,"  or  in  latin  records,  "  De  Camera."  These 
deeds  include  a  settlement  in  the  year  1250  of  a  carucate  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  Thatcham  on  the  marriage  of  Philip,  son  of  Felicia  de  la 
Chaumbre,  with  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Picard  ;  and  a  gift  seven  years 
later  of  a  carucate  of  land  in  the  same  parish  to  the  abbot  of  Reading, 
in  consideration  of  the  names  of  Roger  de  la  Chaumbre,  Felicia  his 
wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Felicia  being  included  in  the  prayers 
offered  in  the  abbey".  The  heirs  of  the  said  Felicia  appear  to  have  been 
numerous,  and  to  have  resided  for  at  least  90  years  in  Crookham  and 
Thatcham  ;  for  down  to  Edward  the  Third's  time  we  frequently  find  the 
name  among  the  witnesses  of  deeds,  including  another  Roger  in  1314,  and 
one  John  atte  Chaumbre  as  assessor  of  the  King's  taxes  in  1327''. 

To  return  to  Reginald  Fitz  Peter,  whom  we  find  generally  referred  to 
as  Reginald  Fitz  Piers.  He  held  the  'manor  for  nearly  forty  years  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Twice  during  the  latter  reign  do 
we  find  him  summoned  to  attend  the  King  with  horse  and  arms,  once  at 
Chester  to  resist  the  incursions  from  North  Wales1,  and  once  at  Hereford, 
five  years  later,  to  march  into  South  Wales*.  Between  these  periods  there 
is  a  writ  requiring  him  to  reside  at  Chester,  as  one  of  the  Baron  Marchers, 
to  prevent  encroachments  by  the  Welsh  b,  and  another  appointing  him 
governor  of  Winchester,  during  his  three  years  Shrievalty  of  Hants0.  That 
he  had  been  in  quieter  times,  at  least,  occasionally  resident  at  Crookham, 
is  indicated  by  some  deeds  of  his  executed  there  in  1255,  one  confirming 
a  grant  by  his  father  to  Reading  Abbey d  of  the  advowson  of  St.  John's 
Church  at  Oxford,  and  of  a  mansion  and  garden  there  ;  and  that  he  occupied 
the  Manor  House  in  later  times  is  suggested  by  a  deed  executed  by  him 
there,  in  or  before  1286,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  granting  to  Gilbert  le 
Wyte,  for  12s.  per  annum  and  service,  a  mill  called  "Thornford  Mill,"  with 
the  cut,  the  fishery  appertaining  to  it,  and  a  croft  called  "Grundelestc." 
This  deed  was  witnessed  by  Reginald's  Seneschal  or  Steward,  Philip  de 
la  Mara,  a  local  man,  for  the  la  Maras  were  lords  of  the  adjoining  manor 


u  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  34  Henry  III.,  No.  i. ;  »  Ibid.,  47  Henry  III.,  m.  15. 

see  post,  Appendix  XLVIII.  b  Ibid.,  44  Henry  III.,  m.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  41  Henry  III.,  No.   3;   Harl.   MSS.  "  Patent  Roll,  45  Henry  III.,  m.  8. 

1708,  fol.  I7ob  ;  see  fast,  Appendix  No.  XLIX.  d  More's  Collection  for  Berksh.,  V.  6;  Gough, 

y  Lay  Subsidies,   Berks,   V.   I   Edward   III.  ;  MSS.  Berks,  19,  fol.  13. 

see  Appendix  No.  XXVI.  e  Sir    George    Cornewall's    Deeds,    Appendix 

*  Close  Roll,  42  Henry  III.,  m.  n.  No.  VI. 
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of  Colthrop';  so  that  this  Philip  was  probably  seneschal  of  Crookham 
Manor  House,  which  at  that  time  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  present 
Manor  Farm  and  west  of  Crookham  Manor  Lane,  between  the  two  moats, 
which  still  remain  e. 

In  the  year  1261  a  large  sum  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  Crown 
for  dues  from  the  estate  of  Reginald's  deceased  father,  which  had  been  passed 
over  by  his  elder  brother,  and  had  been  owing  twenty  six-years  h  ;  and  an 
order  was  made  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  payment  of  the  amount  by 
half-yearly  instalments  of  40  marks  each. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  those  payments  there  is  evidence 
of  the  important  position  held  by  this  baron,  and  his  firm  adhesion  to  the 
king's  interests  in  the  fact  that  when  the  dispute  between  King  Henry  and 
his  barons  about  the  provisions  of  Oxford  was  submitted  to  Louis  of 
France  as  umpire,  Reginald  was  one  of  the  Royalist  barons  who  gave  war- 
ranty that  the  king  should  abide  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrator.  The 
award  being  in  the  king's  favour  the  warranty  did  not  become  operative  '. 

There  are  some  singular  statements  set  forth  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
for  the  hundreds  of  Gossetefeld  and  Reading  for  the  year  i2/6j.  Both 
of  these  courts  with  remarkable  similarity  of  diction  find  that  Reginald 
Fitz  Peter  has  a  warren  at  Crookham  ;  they  do  not  know  by  what  right, 
or  from  what  date,  but  they  declare'  that  he  exceeds  his  boundaries,  and 
the  Reading  hundred  add  that  he  encroaches  on  the  lands  of  the  abbey 
and  of  others  k. 

§  3.    John  Fitz  Reginald,  and  the  claims  of  Reading  Abbey,  1286 — 1307. 

In  1286  Reginald  Fitz  Peter  died1.  The  relations  between  this 
possessor  of  the  manor  and  the  abbey  of  Reading  are  far  from  clear.  We 
have,  down  to  this  period,  good  reason  for  believing  the  Fitz  Herberts  to 
have  held  under  the  king  direct  ;  but  the  subsequent  recorded  facts  almost 
suggest  that  this  manor  had  been  made  over  to  the  abbey  some  sixty 
years  previously  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Reginald  Fitz  Peter,  possibly 
his  father,  Peter  Fitz  Herbert,  who  had  already  given  to  the  abbey  property 
at  Oxford,  and  by  whom  the  Crookham  rent  charge  of  I2s.  id.  had  been 
formerly  paid,  and  who  with  his  son  Herbert  Fitz  Peter,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  buried  in  the  abbey  church  at  Reading. 

But  no  written  record  of  such  a  gift  has  been  discovered  either  in  the 
public  records  of  the  conveyances  of  estates,  or  in  any  of  the  Chartularies 

'  Escaet.,  14  Edward  I.,  Berks  ;  Oxford  MSS.,  k  About  this  date  the  hundred  of  Thatcham  was 

P-  la  abolished,  and  that  part  of  the  district  comprised 

8  Colthrop  Manor  House  was  situate  less  than  within  its  jurisdiction  forming  the  several  manors 

a  mile  from  the  great  house  at  Crookham,  being  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham  was  divided  and  appro- 

immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the  north  side  of  priated  as  follows,  viz.,  Thatcham,  Crookham, 

the  river  Kennet,  from  which  both  houses  were  and  Colthrop  to  the  hundred  of  Reading ;  Midg- 

about  equidistant.  ham  and  Greenham  to  the  newly-formed  Faiicross 

h  Rot.  Fin.  45  Henry  III.  ;  Appendix  No.  IV.  hundred.     Bodl.   Lib.,   E.   K.   More's  Collection, 

1  Dugdale,  Patent  R.,  48  Henry  III.,  m.  18.  Vol.  V.,  Gough  MSS.,  Berks,  18. 

i  Hundred  Rolls,  4  Edw.  I.  ;  Appendix  No.  V.  '  Close  Roll,  14  Edward  I.,  m.  3. 
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of  Reading  Abbey.  In  the  Inquisitio  post  mortem  taken  on  the  death  of 
Reginald  (1286),  we  read  that  he  held  the  manor  of  the  Abbey  free  without 
rendering  any  service,  except  the  usual  services  of  the  tenant  of  the  said 
manor,  the  extent  being  120  acres,  and  the  value  ijl.  i$s.  &d.m 

Some  confirmatory  testimony,  however,  to  the  abbey's  ownership 
of  the  manor  is  found  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  the  book  of  fiefs  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  from  which 
we  find  that  the  abbey  and  monks  held  the  borough  of  Reading,  and  Tile- 
hurst,  Thatcham,  Crookham,  and  many  other  places. 

The  abbey  authorities  appear  to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  their  rights, 
for  fourteen  years  afterwards,  i.e.  up  to  1300,  and  during  the  tenure  of  the 
manor  by  Reginald's  son  and  heir,  John  Fitz  Reginald,  the  abbot  makes 
enquiries  on  the  subject  at  the  Exchequer,  and  causes  a  search  to  be  made 
in  the  book  of  fiefs  concerning  the  manor  of  Crookham,  and  receives  a 
reply  from  the  custodian  as  follows  n  : — 

"Memorandum.  That  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  [1300], 
lord  W[illiam  de  Sutton],  by  the  Grace  of  God  lord  Abbot  of  Reading,  caused 
enquiry  to  be  made  at  the  Exchequer  of  the  lord  the  King,  and  search  to  be  made 
in  the  book  of  fees  concerning  the  manor  of  Crookham  ;  and  it  was  certified  by 
the  custodian  of  the  book  of  said  fees  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  holy  and  dear  man  of  religion.  I  have  enquired  by  a  diligent  search 
concerning  those  things  of  which  you  wrote  to  me  in  your  letter,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
[to  say]  that  the  abbot  of  Reading  holds  the  manor  of  Crookham,  with  several 
other  manors  contained  in  the  book  of  fiefs,  in  frankalmoin,  without  secular  service ; 
but  of  the  lord  Fitz  Reginald,  of  whom  your  letter  speaks,  absolutely  nothing  is 
found ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed  that  the  possessor  of  the  same  manor  should 
hold  it  of  your  monastery ;  unless  he  shall  have  been  absolved  by  some  deed  of 
the  aforesaid  monastery.  Farewell." 

"  In  the  same  year  on  the  Saturday  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  came  Lord  John  Fitz  Reginald,  lord  of  Crookham,  before  the  Lord  William, 
by  the  Grace  of  God  abbot  of  Reading  aforesaid,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  council, 
and  freely  made  his  homage  to  the  said  lord  abbot  for  the  aforesaid  manor,  to  be 
held  of  him  and  of  the  aforesaid  church  of  Reading ;  and  when  the  homage  was 
made  he  immediately  after  made  his  fealty  even  as  he  ought  to  the  said  lord 
for  the  aforesaid  manor,  and  he  made  a  fine  for  his  relief  of  IQOS.  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  undersigned,  viz.,  Brothers  R.  Prior  of  Reading,  P.  de  Straunsh', 
N.  Quappel[ode  °],  T.  Garyng,  Jurdan  Sutton  P,  and  other  monks,  also  Wm.  Blebur'  1, 
G.  Pynson,  J.  Fachel,  and  many  others. 

"  Afterwards  the  same  lord  John  Fitz  Reginald  paid  the  above  mentioned  IOQS. 
for  the  fine  of  his  relief  on  the  day  and  year  mentioned  below,  of  which  loos,  so  re- 
ceived there  was  completed  such  indenture,  sealed  with  their  mutual  seals,  on  Saturday 
the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  the  291)1  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward. 

m  Inq.  P.  M.  14  Edward  I.,  No.  18  ;  Appendix  °  Afterwards  abbot  of  Reading. 

No.  VII.  P  Apparently  a  native  of  the  same  place  as  the 

»  Harl.   MSS.   1708,  fol.  46b  ;    see   Appendix  then  Abbot  William  de  Sutton. 

No.  VIII.  for  the  original  Latin.  *  Afterwards  the  second  vicar  of  Thatcham. 
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"The  lord  Wm.  by  divine  permission  Abbot, of  Reading,  received  from  the  lord 
John  Fitz  Reginald  loos,  sterling,  as  his  relief  for  the  manor  of  Crookham  which 
the  said  lord  John  holds  of  the  church  of  Reading.  In  witness  whereof,  &c." 

Prior  to  this  transaction  with  the  Abbey,  namely,  on  June  8,  1294, 
John  Fitz  Reginald  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  king  to  consult  about 
important  affairs  of  the  realm r,  and  on  June  14,  in  the  same  year,  was 
summoned  to  be  at  Portsmouth  by  i  September  following,  with  horse  and 
arms,  to  pass  into  France '. 

We  also  find  a  deed  by  which  John  Fitz  Reginald  granted  to  John 
Chamberleyn  and  Margaret  his  wife,  for  his  service,  two  tenements  at  Crook- 
ham,  for  an. annual  rent  of  js.  6d.  The  endorsement  and  the  witnesses'  names 
shew  that  it  was  executed  at  Crookham,  but  it  is  undated '. 

Before  leaving  this  John  Fitz  Reginald  we  may  notice  a  grant  referred  to 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  by  which  he  settles  one-third  of  the  manor  of 
Crookham  on  his  son  Herbert  Fitz  John's  bride,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  19  Edward  I.  (1291),  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  lord  Roger  le  Rous. 
This  Herbert  died  on  the  25th  June,  1321,  as  appears  by  the  Inquisition 
held  on  the  petition  of  his  widow  for  assignation  of  dower  in  1327  u. 

There  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  care  and  provision  made  by  John  Fitz 
Reginald  for  his  old  and  trustworthy  servants.  By  a  deed  of  '  inspeximus,' 
dated  at  Crookham,  6  April,  1298*,  and  sealed  with  his  seal  of  arms,  he  granted 
to  Nicholas  de  Thorneford,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  praiseworthy  services  done 
and  to  be  done  by  him,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  and  warren  in  his 
manor  of  Crookham,  with  a  hackney  (cum  akeneria)  to  be  kept  at  the  cost  of 
Sir  John,  and  with  forage,  all  the  fees  belonging  to  the  park  and  warren  both 
within  and  without,  Nicholas  receiving  weekly  per  annum  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  his  board  in  food  and  drink,  for  a  month  in  the  autumn,  and  seven 
shillings  worth  of  corn,  half  being  that  called  mesline  {mixtillio  w),  and  half 
that  known  as  drag  (dragettum  *),  for  his  yearly  wage  and  that  of  his 
groom  (garcio].  Nicholas  de  Thorneford  is  also  to  have  one  foal  feeding 
in  the  park,  one  ox  in  Sir  John's  pasture,  two  hogs,  after  harvest,  to  feed 
in  the  stubble,  freely  without  pannage,  one  haycock  to  be  taken  yearly  in 

r  Rot.  Vascon,  22  Edward  I. ,  m.  8d.  the    Eastern  Counties,   the   household  loaf  being 

•  Ibid.,  22  Edward  I.,  m.  7d.  composed  of  rye  alone.     In  Hearne's  ed.  of  Leland 

'Sir    George    Cornewall's    Deeds,    Appendix  (Itin.  VI.  xvii.),  at  the  dinner  given  in  1561  to  the 

No.  IX.  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  there 

u  Inq.  P.  M.,  I  Edward  III.,  2d  Nos.,  No.  16  ;  were  provided  "  16  loves  white  bread,    18  loves 

Appendix  No.  XXIV.  wheaten  bread,  and  3  loves  mislin  bread."] 

T  B.M.   Harl.  Roll,  c.  II.     The  'Inspeximus'  I  [Another  sort  of  mixture  of  corn,  &c.     The 

is   recorded  in  a  deed  dated   1475,   and  will   be  Promptorium  Parvulorum  gives  '  Dragge,  mengled 

found  in  Appendix  No.  XLI.  come.'     This  was  perhaps  used  more  for  brew- 

w  [Corn  that  is   mixed,   as  wheat   and  rye,    to  ing,    while   meslin   was   perhaps    used    more    for 

make   bread.     In   French   Ble   mlteil.      Ducange  bread.     Tusser  has  "Thy  dredge  and  thy  barlie 

gives    several  forms  of  the  word   with  much  the  goe  thresh  out   to   malt."      Both,   however,   may 

same  signification,  Mixtolium,  Mixlilliim,  Mestilo,  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in   the 

Mestillio,  &c.     In  the  Promptorium   Parvulorum  regulations   for  the  brewers  in  Paris   in   1254  i 

Mestlyone,    or   Monge  corn.       Meslin    bread   was  is  prescribed  that  they  shall  brew  only  "  de  grains, 

made  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  c'est  a  savoir,   d'orge,   de  mestuel  et  de  dragee." 

rye,   and  was  formerly  considered  a  delicacy  in  See  also  examples  in  Appendix  No.  XX.] 
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Widmeade  meadow,  and  one  haycock  in  the  pasture  of  ff  rich  em  ore's  land. 
It  is  directed  that  if  any  injury  or  damage  should  be  caused  in  the  park,  or 
outside,  by  the  negligence  of  Nicholas,  it  should  be  amended  by  Sir  John's 
Steward,  and  punished  by  view  of  lawful  men  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
neglect ;  also  that  Nicholas  de  Thorneford.  his  heirs  or  assigns  in  youth  and 
age,  should  have  the  aforesaid  bushel  of  wheat  with  all  the  rights  aforesaid, 
and  a  faithful  groom  for  a  substitute  if  their  weakness  required  it,  a  clause  of 
warranty  being  introduced.  The  witnesses  to  the  deed  are  Sirs  John  de 
Columbus  and  Richard  Fokerham y,  knights,  John  de  Bredeford,  Paul  de 
Capella  z,  John  de  Camera,  and  others. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  and  warren 
at  Crookham  was  given  to  Nicholas  de  Thorneford  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  in 
perpetuity.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  his  successors  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  by  deed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
and  that  they  invariably  lived  at  Chamberhouse,  which  at  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  sub-manor  of  Crookham.  The  hamlet  of  Thorn- 
ford  is  very  near  to  both  Chamberhouse  and  Crookham. 

John  Fitz  Reginald's  name  occurs  in  several  returns  made  by  the  sheriff 
of  Berks  of  persons  worth  2O/.  per  annum  and  upwards,  in  lands  and  rents  a. 
We  also  find  him  in  the  Bishops'  Registers  at  Salisbury,  presenting  in  the 
years  1299  and  1306  to  the  chapel  of  Crookham  two  clerks,  named  John  de 
Bassbrigg — who  appears  to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  insufficient 
age — and  John  Attewood,  who  was  instituted  b.  From  1297  to  the  first  year 
of  Edward  II.  he  was  regularly  summoned  to  Parliament  amongst  the  barons 
of  the  realm  °,  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1307,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 

The  chapel  of  Crookham  was  a  free  chapel,  exempt  from  all  charges 
whatsoever.  In  the  Bishops'  Register  of  this  date  (1306)  there  is  a  list  of  the 
vacant  benefices  in  the  diocese,  shewing  the  sums  at  which  they  were  taxed. 
The  heading  of  the  list  is  as  follows  :  "  Item  beneficia  vacantia  anno  domini 
m°,  cccmo  sexto,"  and  the  following  entry  appears  as  to  the  chapel  at  Crook- 
ham  :  "  Capella  de  Croukham  in  decanatu  Radynge  non  taxata  d." 

§  4.  Piers  Gaveston.      1308-1310. 

The  manor  of  Crookham,  which  had  continued  at  least  170  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fitz  Herberts,  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the  family  at,  or 
soon  after,  John  Fitz  Reginald's  death. 

We  are  without  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  abbot's 
title,  or  how  far  the  King  recognised  it,  but  following  up  the  history  we  find 
that  the  manor  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  by  Peter  de  Gaveston,  then 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  the  King,  on  19  May,  1308  e;  and  within  a  few  weeks, 
on  the  gth  June  following,  the  King  gave  it  back  to  his  favourite'.  But 

1  Lord  of  the  adjoining  manor  of  Colthrop.  d  Reg.  Gandavo,  fol.  6gd. 

z  The  chapel  at  Crookham.  •  Close  Roll,  I  Edward  II.,  m.  $d.  ;    Appendix 

»  Brevia  Regum,  Harl.  MSS.  1192.  No.  XI. 

b  Reg.  Gandavo,  Part  II.,  ff.  23d  and  53  ;  Ap-  f  Charter  Roll,  I  Edward  II.,  No.  ^  ;  Appendix 

pendix  No.  X.                      c  Dugdale's  Baronage.  No.  XII. 
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Gaveston,  who  had  married  the  King's  niece,  and  who  was  made  guardian  of 
the  realm,  as  well  as  lord  of  Ireland,  only  enjoyed  this  and  the  other  estates 
heaped  upon  him  for  a  short  while  before  losing  his  head. 

It  was  during  this  short  period,  when  the  conduct  of  Gaveston,  both  in 
his  private  affairs  and  in  the  more  important  matters  of  the  state,  had  become 
too  obnoxious  to  be  longer  borne,  that  Robert  Winchelsea,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  taking  counsel  with  his  suffragans,  pronounced  the 
sentence  or  decree  of  the  Church  against  him  in  consequence  of  his  numerous 
acts  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  realm.  It  is  dated  24  May,  1308,  and  was 
directed  to  Ralph  Baldock,  bishop  of  London.  A  copy  is  found  in  the 
Register  of  Simon  of  Ghent,  bishop  of  Salisbury8,  in  which  it  is  described  as 
" copia  sententitz  contra,  Dominum  Petrum  de  Gaveston  illatce"  But  on  the 
intercession  of  Edward  II.  with  Pope  Clement  in  the  following  year,  the 
revocation  of  the  Archbishop's  sentence  was  obtained.  This  document 
emanate'd  from  the  Pope  himself;  it  was  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  suffragans,  and  after  reciting  that  the  King  had  humbly 
petitioned  for  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  it  decreed  that  his  Holiness  of  his 
divine  clemency  absolved  and  released  Peter  de  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
from  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop.  This  document  is  dated 
the  25th  April,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  Pope's  pontificate.  A  copy  of  it  also 
appears  in  the  same  register  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury h,  in  which  it  is 
described  as  "  Revocatio  Sententice  contra  Petrum  de  Gaveston  late  per  dominum 
Papam  facia."  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  date  of  a  presentation  in 
1310,  of  Simon  atte  Pette '  to  the  chapel  at  Crookham,  that  the  manor 
must  have  been  owned  for  about  three  years  by  Piers  Gaveston. 


§  5-  John  de  Knokyn  in  charge  of  the  Manor.     Herbert  Fits  John's 
claim  as  son  of  Fits  Reginald.     1310-1320. 

On  the  death  of  Gaveston  the  manor  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
it  was  thereupon  leased,  for  term  of  his  life,  to  one  John  de  Knokyn  (in 
Shropshire),  a  trusted  dependent,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the  King's 
household  k  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  grant  of  the  right  of  free  warren  over 
the  Crookham  demesne  was  made  to  him  for  the  same  term  '.  The  latter 
deed  is  dated  at  Windsor,  2  November,  1312,  and  witnessed  by  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  Chester,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Humfrey 
de  Bohun,  Ear!  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  others. 

This  John  de  Knokyn  was  appointed  guardian  during  the  minority 
of  the  infant  heir  of  John  Le  Strange,  lord  of  Knokyn,  deceased111  ;  he  had 

K  Reg.  Gandavo,  fol.  loid.        &  Ibid.,  fol.  103.  Chancery    Privy    Seals,    5    Edward    II.,    file   25, 

1  Ibid  ,  fol.  8sd  ;  Appendix  No.  XIII.  No.  3  ;  Appendices  Nos.  XIV.,  XV.     In  the  list 

"Dilecto  valetto  nostro."  of  Barons  who  signed  the  letter  to   the  Pope   of 

'Charter    Roll,  6  Ed.    II.,    Part    I,    No.    47;  12  February,  1311,  occurs  the  name  of  "  Johannes 

Appendix  No.  XVI.  le  Straunge  dominus  de   Knokyn."     Chron.   Ed- 

m  Patent  Roll,  5  Edward  II.,  Part  I.,  m.  23  ;  ward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  V.  I.,  p.  123. 
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rendered  services  to  the  King,  by  whom  grants  were  made  in  his  favour,  not 
only  of  Crookham  manor,  but  of  other  properties  near,  including  the  royal 
park  of  Freemantle,  and  lands  and  tenements  at  Reading". 

He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  his  possessions,  and  indeed 
during  this  reign  there  were  many  changes  in  the  ownership  and  occupation 
of  Crookham  manor.  John  de  Knokyn  died  in  or  about  1320,  when  a  claim 
was  made  by  Herbert  Fitz  John,  son  of  John  Fitz  Reginald,  who  on  his 
father's  death  became  entitled  to  the  manor0,  although  possession  of  it  was 
withheld  from  him  by  the  King.  In  the  following  year  Herbert  Fitz  John 
made  a  direct  attempt  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  manor. 

In  the  next  year  we  find  an  interesting  record  referring  to  this  subject 
purporting  to  be  a  royal  precept  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  king  to  his  trusty  Richard  de  Rodeneye  Escheator  on  this  side  Trent, 
Greeting.  Whereas  lately  on  the  death  of  John  de  Knokyn  deceased  who  held  the 
manor  of  Crookham  in  the  county  of  Berks  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  our  grant,  and 
which  after  his  death  reverted  to  us,  &c.,  we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  Herbert 
Fitz  John  p  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  evil  doers  and  disturbers  of  our  peace,  and 
upon  our  seisin  by  force  and  arms  entered  upon  that  manor  and  there  found,  took,  con- 
sumed, and  carried  away  our  goods  and  chattels  to  the  value  of  SOD/.,  to  our  no  small 
damage  and  manifest  contempt,  &c.,  We  therefore  command  you  without  any  delay  to 
resume  into  our  hand  the  aforesaid  manor  with  the  appurtenances,  and  keep  it  safely  till 
we  give  other  command  therein  :  So  that  for  the  issues  thereof  yon  answer  to  us  at  our 
Exchequer.  And  if  you  find  any  one  resisting  you  in  this  behalf  then  that  you  attach 
them,  and  have  them  before  our  Treasurer  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster 
on  the  morrow  of  St.  James  the  Apostle  next  ensuing,  to  answer  to  us  concerning  the 
premisses,  and  to  do  and  receive  what  our  Court  shall  determine  in  this  behalf.  We 
also  command  our  sheriff  of  the  County  aforesaid  to  aid  and  assist  you,  taking  sufficient 
of  the  posse  of  his  county,  if  necessary,  when  you,  on  our  behalf,  shall  require  it  q." 

Herbert  Fitz  John's  death  occurred  at  the  very  time  when  the  order 
above  mentioned  was  made  ;  whether  he  was  killed  in  the  riot  at  Crookham 
or  not  we  have  no  evidence  to  shew,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  King's  precept  was  issued  immediately  after  the  riot 
had  taken  place,  and  the  date  fixed  (the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St.  James, 
i.e.,  July  26)  for  the  escheator  to  bring  up  the  rioters  was  just  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Herbert,  which  would  seem  a  reasonable  time  to  capture 
the  malefactors  and  have  the  necessary  evidence  ready  for  the  trial  that 
was  to  take  place  at  Westminister. 

We  have  no  record  of  these  proceedings,  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
any  portion  of  the  5OO/.  assessed  as  the  damage  done  to  the  King's  goods 
and  chattels  was  recovered. 

P  Herbert    Fitz  John,    the    son    of    John    Fitz 
"  Patent  Roll,  10  Edward  II.,  Part  2,  No.  146; 
Appendices  Nos.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  Reginald,  before  mentioned 

o  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.,  p.  253.  q  Rot"   Orig"   '«  Edwald  ""  rOt'   '  '  Appen' 

o  *  r        J  «J  , .      -.  T        v  T  v 

dix  No.  XIX. 
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§  6.      The  Manor  retained  by  the  Crown.      1321 — 1327. 

There  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs 
of  Crookham  Manor  for  several  years  during  this  period1,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  the  method  and  care  with  which  the  entries  of  the 
various  receipts  and  payments  were  made  by  these  Stewards,  nearly  six 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  account  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1323,  and  rendered  by 
Roger  atte  Pole,  affords  a  characteristic  example.  It  commences  by  bringing 
forward  the  arrears  of  the  previous  year.  Amongst  the  receipts  are  rents 
of  assize,  of  free  and  customary  tenants  and  cottars,  including  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs*,  and  one  pound  of  pepper";  fines  at  the  will  of  the  lord  the  king ; 
tallage ;  issues  of  the  manor,  including  rent  of  fishery  in  the  Kennet,  sale 
of  pigeons  and  garden  produce,  pannage,  herbage,  hay,  decayed  wood,  under- 
wood, rent  of  pasture;  corn  sold,  stock  sold,  such  as  old  cart-horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  pigs,  swans,  and  poultry ;  wool,  hides  and  leather  sold  ;  rent  of  dairy ; 
works  performed  ;  fines  and  profits  of  Court,  rents  paid,  acquittances. 

Then  follow  the  payments  for  the  various  items  of  stock,  all  of  which 
are  quoted  with  much  exactness.  These  shew  how  great  are  the  differences 
between  former  values  and  those  of  the  present  day.  For  instance,  the 
price  per  quarter  of  wheat  for  sowing  is  8s.,  of  barley,  4.?.  8d.,  of  oats,  35-., 
and  of  beans,  6d.  ;  of  an  ox,  i8s.,  of  a  sheep  before  lambing  and  shearing, 
is.  6d.,  of  another  sheep  before  being  shorn,  is.  $d.,  of  a  ram,  4^.  \\d.  ; 
of  thrashing  and  winnowing  wheat  per  quarter,  2.\d.,  barley,  i\d.,  beans,  2d., 
and  oats,  id. ;  of  salt  per  bushel,  iod.,  of  a  sack,  jd. 

The  live  stock  remaining  on  the  estate  is  then  set  out  and  the  numbers 
are  stated  of  horses,  cows,  colts,  oxen,  bulls,  heifers,  bullocks,  calves,  rams, 
sheep,  lambs,  boars,  sows,  little  pigs,  swans  (of  which  there  were  twenty-two), 
hawks,  capons,  cocks,  hens,  and  pigeons.  These  all  appear  under  their 
different  headings,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  wool,  skins,  and  the  amount 
of  tithe. 

The  account  also  shews  that  for  some  time  during  this  year  eighty 
horses  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  King's  brother,  were  kept  at 
Crookham,  a  charge  of  3.?.  ^d.  being  made  for  the  hay  supplied  to  them 
in  the  month  of  December. 

There  is  also  an  item  of  2d.  paid  to  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  the  rent 
of  four  acres  of  land  at  Crookham. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  there  was  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  pigs, 
and  sheep  during  this  year,  and  that  Humfrey  de  Waleden  then  had  the 
management  of  the  estate. 

»  P.R.O.  Ministers'  Accounts,  IJfl,  I|i,  ijfi  ;  P.M.  on  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller  in  1620. 

Appendix  No.  XX.  Seefosf,  Chapter  II.,  and  Appendix  No.  LXXII. 

1  The  rent  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  is  doubtless  u  Probably  the  rent  reserved  on   another  part 

that  paid  in  respect  of  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  of  the  Crookham  estate. 
being  the  same  that   is  referred   to   in    the  Inq. 
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Amongst  the  payments  may  be  enumerated  the  cost  of  ploughs,  material, 
work,  &c. ;  cost  of  carts,  nails,  harness,  grease;  small  necessaries,  salt, 
sacks,  &c. ;  cost  of  sheepfold,  repairs  of  house,  &c. ;  thatching  barn,  keys, 
&c.  ;  corn  bought,  viz.  wheat,  mesline,  barley  and  oats ;  stock  bought, 
cattle,  sheep,  &c. ;  grinding  and  winnowing  wheat,  mesline,  barley,  beans, 
and  oats,  &c. 

Account  is  also  rendered  of  the  stock,  &c.,  remaining  on  the  farm  at 
the  date  of  the  account,  viz.  the  number  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  swans, 
hawks,  poultry,  wool,  skins,  &c.;  of  one  pound  of -pepper  for  rent  to  the 
Master  of  Grenham  Hospital  for  turning  the  water  at  the  lake  ;  of  garden 
stuffs  and  pigeons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  minuteness  of  detail 
even  to  a  half-penny,  in  the  preparation  of  these  accounts  ;  the  sum  received 
and  paid  for  every  article  being  stated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  introduction 
of  any  items  that  are  unusual  or  of  the  omission  of  such  as  would  be 
expected  to  appear,  the  reasons  for  their  appearing  or  otherwise  being  all 
duly  stated,  thus  throwing  additional  light  on  the  transactions  incident  to 
the  management  of  the  estate  at  this  period. 

A  full  detailed  copy  of  the  account  appears  in  the  Appendix  x. 

In  1324  fresh  arrangements  were  made  for  the  management  of  the 
property,  Humfrey  de  Waleden,  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
Richard  de  Ikene  were  appointed  bailiffs  of  thirty-nine  several  royal  castles, 
viils,  manors,  lands,  tenements,  parks  and  rents,  to  enter  into  possession 
and  receive  the  profits  on  the  King's  behalf.  Amongst  them  appears  the 
manor  of  Crookham  with  its  appurtenances -v.  But  on  August  20,  in  the 
same  year,  a  fresh  appointment  was  made  of  Richard  de  Wynferthyng 
and  Richard  de  Ikene,  as  bailiffs  of  thirty-five  of  the  properties  before  re- 
ferred to,  including  the  manor  of  Crookham2.  Humfrey  de  Waleden  was 
still  alive,  having  been  restored  during  that  year  to  his  place  on  the 
bench,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  his  office  as  bailiff  was  supplied 
by  Richard  de  Wynferthyng. 

The  King  himself  stayed  at  Crookham  at  various  times  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  viz.,  on  two  occasions  in  1317,  for  two  days  in 
1320,  one  day  in  1321,  and  two  days  in  1326,  which  he  did  possibly  for 
the  purpose  of  resting  on  his  way  into  the  west,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
year  1317,  during  his  journey  to  Clarendon  a. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  an  important  order  was  issued  by  the  King 
fr»m  Crookham,  which  is  evidence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
The  date  of  this  visit  is  the  2Oth  May,  1326,  and  a  mandate  was  directed 


1  P.R.O.  Ministers'  Accounts,  Z-&&,  A.D.  1322-  a  Hartshorne's  Itinerary  of  Edward  IT.;  Patent 

3;  Appendix  No.  XX.  Roll,  10  Edward  II.  ;  Excerpta  e  Rot.  Finium, 

y  Rot.  Orig.,  17  Edward  II.,  Rot.  21  ;  Appen-  14  Edward  II.  ;  Patent  R.,  14  Edward  II.  ;  Close 

dix  No.  XXI.  Roll,  19  Edward  II.;  Privy  Seals,  19  Edward  II. 

'  Rot.  Orig.,  18  Edward  II.,  Rot.  2. 

L    1 
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to  the  constables  of  several  castles  in  England,  requiring  them  upon  pain 
of  life  and  limb  to  have  in  their  safer  custody  all  political  and  other 
prisoners,  many  prisoners  having  broken  prison  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  their  keepers  b. 


§  7.     Plea  of  the   Widow  of  Herbert  Fitz  John,  1327 — 1330. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  II.  in  the  following  year,  changes  again  took 
place  at  Crookham.  A  petition  was  at  once  presented  to  the  new  King 
lay  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Herbert  Fitz  John,  on  the  subject  of  her  dower 
in  respect  of  her  late  husband's  estates  ;  upon  which  Edward  III.  directed 
an  enquiry  to  be  held,  which  was  accordingly  done  c  at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, not  far  from  Harescomb,  where  she  had  resided  before  her  marriage. 
The  jury  found  that  she  had  never  been  seised  of  her  one-third  of  the 
manor  of  Crookham,  and  that  she  had  not  forfeited  her  right  in  it  under 
her  marriage  settlement.  Her  loss,  however,  on  this  account  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise,  seeing  that  her  husband  had  been,  as  it  seems,  dis- 
possessed so  wrongfully  of  his  estate  at  Crookham  by  Edward  II.  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne,  that  he  might  give  it,  with  many  others,  to  his 
favourite,  Piers  de  Gaveston. 

In  addition  to  this  reference  to  the  widow  of  Herbert  Fitz  John,  other 
members  of  his  family  may  be  traced  further  as  still  possessing  land  in 
Berks,  though  no  longer  holding  this  manor.  In  1346  another  Reginald 
Fitz  Herbert,  son  of  Herbert  Fitz  John,  and  grandson  of  John  Fitz  Reginald, 
the  last  lord  of  Crookham,  is  registered  as  one  of  those  holding  land  to 
the  value  of  iooj.  in  Berks'1.  Mention  is  also  made  in  the  same  year  of 
Juliana,  the  wife  of  Reginald  Fitz  Herbert,  and  of  his  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth6. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  these  members  of  the  Fitz  Herbert 
family  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  apparently  so  suddenly  and 
unjustifiably  dispossessed  of  their  ancestral  home  at  Crookham.  Great 
changes  took  place  there,  as  indeed  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  on 
the  death  of  Edward  I.,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  John  Fitz  Reginald  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  family  property  given  away  by  Edward  II.  to  the 
different  persons,  and  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

A  pedigree  of  the  Fitz  Herbert  family  appears  in  the  Appendix'. 

In  the  interesting  records  belonging  to  this  period,  known  as  the  Lay 
Subsidies  (which  are  lists  of  the  holders  of  property  in  each  parish,  with 
the  values  of  their  possessions  in  lands  or  goods),  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  those  residing  at  Crookham.  Copies  of  these  lists  for  the  years  1327 

b  Close  Roll,  19  Edw.  II.,  m  5 ;  Rymer's Fadera,  *  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.  13,  Top.  Berks,  e.  3. 

Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  p.  629;  Appendix  No.  XXII.  •  Ibid.,    fol.    3;    Cotton    MSS.    Faustina,   ex 

c  Inq.   P.   M.,    I    Edward  III.,   2nd  numbers,  liber.  Escaet.,  22  Edward  III. 

No.  16 ;  Appendices  Nos.  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  '  Appendix  No.  XXV. 
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and  1332  appear  in  the  Appendix «.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  who 
are  included  in  1327,  are  included  again  in  1332  (though  the  spelling  varies), 
except  Thomas  atte  Feme,  and  amongst  the  names  in  them  will  be  noticed 
those  of  John  atte  Chaumbre  and  Thomas  de  Camera. 


§  8.     The  Manor  passes  to  tJie  Earls  of  Salisbury,  1330 — 1450. 

The  manor  now  passes  into  the  possession  of  another  great  historical 
family,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  with  whom  it  continued  for  two  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  viz.,  from  the  early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  to  the 
latter  part  of  King  Henry  VIII.'s. 

It  was  in  the  year  1330  that  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  third  Baron  of  that  name'1,  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  was  selected  by  the  young  king  Edward  III.  for  the 
dangerous  task  of  apprehending  Roger  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the 
Queen  Mother's  favourite,  in  Nottingham,  where  Parliament  was  then 
sitting.  The  King  not  only  ordered  but  accompanied  the  expedition,  which 
made  its  way  into  the  well  garrisoned  Castle,  and  carried  Mortimer  off  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

For  this  service  Sir  William  was  immediately  granted  i,ooo/.  per 
annum  in  lands ' ;  and  after  Mortimer  had  been  condemned  by  Parlia- 
ment (unheard  in  his  own  defence,  as  others  had  been  treated  by  him) 
and  hanged  at  a  place  then  called  Elms,  afterwards  Tyburn,  King 
Edward,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  conferred  on  Sir  William  several 
manors  in  different  counties,  which  had  belonged  to  Mortimer k,  to  the 
value  of  I, COO  marks,  .supplementing  this  grant  by  another  of  numerous 
other  possessions,  including  the  manor  of  Crookham  and  the  right  of 
presentation  to  the  Chapel  there,  until  the  total  value  of  the  lands 
granted  was  made  up  to  i,ooo/.  yearly1.  In  the  next  year  he  had  a  grant 
of  free  warren  over  the  Crookham  lands'";  and  though  we  have  no 
indication  that  the  claims  of  Reading  Abbey  had  been  set  aside,  the  fact 
seems  more  than  probable. 

In  1337,  six  years  afterwards,  the  new  lord  of  Crookham,  who  had 
lately  been  Governor  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower, 

ff  Lay  Subsidies,   Berks,    I    Edw.    III.,   and    6  hundred  of  Christchurch,  and  manor  of  Ringwood 
Edw.  III.  ;  Appendix  No.  XXVI.  in   the  County  of  Southampton,   Fulmere  in  the 
h  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage.  County  of  Bucks,  Catford  and  Leuesham  in  the 
'  Charter  Roll,  4  Edward  III.,  m.  2.  county  of  Kent,   with   remainder    to   the    King  ; 
k  The  possessions  conferred  by  Charter  Roll,  also  the  Castle,  town,  manor,  and  honor  of  Den- 
Edward  III.,  Mem.  2,  upon  Sir  William  Monta-  bygh,   with   the   cantreds   of    Ross,    Reywynoke, 
cute  and  Katherine  his  wife  and  the  heirs  of  his  Kaermcre,   and   commot   of   Dymmall   in    North 
body  in  tail  were  in  addition  to   the  manor   of  Wales,  then  in  the  King's  hands  by  the  attainder 
Crookham,    and    right    of    presentation    to    the  of  Roger,  Earl  of  Mortimer.     Dugdale's  Baronage, 
Chapel  there,  the  Castle  of  Shireburne,  in   the  I.  ,641. 

County  of  Dorset,  with  the  customs  of  Beer  at  '  Charter  Roll,  4  Edward  III.,  m.  2  ;  Appendix 

that  place,  also  the  manor  of  Swyneston  in  the  No.  XXVII. 

Isle  of  Wight,  and  Castle  of  Christchurch  Twyn-  "'Ibid.,    5    Edward   III.,    m.    18  ;    Appendix 

ham,  with  the  borough,  the  manor  of  Westoure,  No.  XXVIII. 

Ll  2 
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but  who  was  now  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  was  made  Earl  of  Salisbury  for 
his  numerous  gallant  achievements.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
royal  license  to  impark  the  Crookham  wood  and  400  acres  of  land  adjoin- 
ing it ;  and  permission  was  also  given  him  to  exchange  other  lands  at 
Crookham  with  the  abbot  of  Reading n.  His  abilities  were  indeed  most 
versatile.  He  distinguished  himself  in  high  military  command  in  Scot- 
land0 and  in  France;  lost  his  eye  in  the  north,  and  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  storming  of  Lille.  Afterwards  he  captured  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
in  1343  crowned  there. 

This  burly  warrior  died  in  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  41,  of 
bruises  received  in  a  tilting  at  Windsor,  leaving  thirteen  children,  one  of 
whom,  Philippa,  strange  to  say,  married  Roger,  Earl  of  Mortimer,  the 
grandson  of  the  man  from  whose  arrest  and  ruin  her  father's  rapid  rise 
had  commenced  p. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  first  Earl,  namely  on  the  i8th  March, 
1344,  an  Inquisition  was  held  at  Thatcham q  before  John  Alnetone,  the 
King's  escheator  for  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks  ;  the  twelve  jury- 
men were,  Thomas  atte  Chambre,  Roger  atte  Pole,  Henry  .  .  .  beof, 
Roger  atte  .....  Thomas  Godewine,  Matthew  Graundcour,  Thomas 
atte  Watere,  John  de  Colbe,  Thomas  Allysaundre,  John  Gyddehale, 
Thomas  Nyvenhale,  and  William  atte  Chaumbre,  who  found  that  on  the 
day  of  the  Earl's  death  he  and  his  Countess  Katherine  held  the  manor 
of  Crookham  by  grant  of  the  King  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  the  Earl, 
dated  at  Westminster,  18  January,  4  Edward  III.;  that  the  manor  was 
held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  knight  service  ;  and  that  it  was  of  the  annual 
value  of  thirty  pounds.  They  further  found  that  the  Earl  died  on  Friday 
next  before  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  now 
last  past  (i.e.  on  30  January,  1344),  and  that  his  son  William  de  Montacute 
was  his  nearest  heir,  and  was  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  25)  last  past. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  a  life  interest  in  the  manor  passed  to  his 
widow  Katherine,  according  to  the  provision  in  the  original  grant  from  the 
King.  We  find  her  in  1345,  about  which  time  the  lower  part  of  Thatcham 
Church  tower  appears,  from  the  architecture,  to  have  been  built,  presenting 
a  new  rector  to  the  chapel  of  Crookham,  viz.,  Robert  Lydeyerd,  priest,  in 
the  place  of  Simon  de  Leckhamstede  resigned  r. 

n  Patent  Roll,    n  Edward  III.,  3rd  part,  m.  here  be   noted,  shewing  how  a   thrifty  villager, 

25  and  28 ;  Appendices  Nos.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  Nicholas  of  the  Chapel  of  Crookham,  conveys  to 

0  The  beautiful  rocks  near  to  Holyrood  Palace,  Thomas   atte   Boure,  in    1342,    "  all  his  right  in 

known  as  the  Salisbury  Craggs,  take  their  name  one  acre  of  arable  land  in  a  field  called  Lyteldon, 

from  this  distinguished  warrior.  near   the  lane  which  is  called  Boure   Stret,  and 

P  To    turn   from    achievements   great    and   re-  extending  itself  towards  the  king's  highway." 

mote,  and  from  the  feuds  of  ambitious  families,  «  Inq.  P.  M.,   18  Edward  III.,  1st  Nos.,  No. 

an  original  deed,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  51  ;  Appendix  No.  XXXI. 

Wroughton    (and    already  printed    amongst    the  r  Reg.  Wyvyle,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  147. 
Appendices    to    Book    I.,    No.    XLIV.),    should 
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She  died  four  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the  Black  Death,  and  we  find 
in  the  account  of  the  property  left  by  her8  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  manor,  and  of  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  plague. 
The  inquisition  shews  that  there  were  in  the  manor  one  chief  messuage 
with  close  adjoining,  two  parks  with  deer,  240  acres  of  land  worth  6d.  an 
acre,  in  all  4/.  (one  third  part  being  reckoned  to  lie  fallow),  20  acres  of 
meadow  land  worth  8d.  per  acre,  and  10  acres  of  pasture  worth  2d.  an 
acre.  There  were  also  sixty  shillings  in  rents  from  free  tenants,  and  there 
used  to  be  lol.  yearly  from  the  works  and  customs  of  the  customary  tenants 
and  natives,  but  these  were  all  "  dead  by  the  pestilence,  and  their  lands 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  because  there  is  no  one  who  wants  to  buy 
or  hire  them '." 

The  second  Earl  William,  who  succeeded  on  his  mother's  death  in 
1349,  was  a  great  campaigner.  Present  with  the  King  at  Crecy,  in  command 
of  the  English  rear  under  the  Black  Prince  at  Poictiers,  when  the  English 
army  defeated  six  times  their  number,  and  made  one  sixth  of  the  enemy 
prisoners,  he  was  one  of  the  original  Knights  of  the  Garter  ;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  his  Countess  that  the  King  is  reported  to  have  used  the 
expression,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  u." 

There  are,  however,  some  records  of  events  of  a  local  interest  that 
occurred  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  manor  to  be  noted  in  this  place.  It 
appears  by  the  Bishops'  Registers  that  Earl  William  presented  four  different 
incumbents  to  the  chapel  at  Crookham.  The  first  of  these  was  William 
Grys,  appointed  in  1363";  and  on  his  resignation  in  the  following  year 
Roger  Russell  was  nominated  and  appointed  to  supply  his  place3.  He 
remained  chaplain  until  1391,  when  he  resigned,  and  Robert  Taylor  was 
appointed2.  On  the  resignation  of  the  office  by  Taylor  in  1396  the 
same  Earl  presented  Eliseus  Colyn,  who  was  thereupon  instituted  to  the 
chapelry  a. 

In   the   year    1384    Roger    Attepyle    and    Matilda    his    wife,    residents 

•  Inq.    P.    M.,   23  Edward   III.,    Part   II.,    1st  home    to    his    house,    was    enjoined    by    Ralph 
Nos.,No.  58  ;  Appendix  No.  XXXII.  Ergom,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  make  in  Salisbury 

*  This  was  the  year  when  thirteen  acres  were  a  cross  of  stone,  in  which  all  the  story  of  the 
given  up  in  the  city  of  London,  near  Smithfield,  matter  should   be   written,  and  he,  every  Friday 
and    50,000    corpses    were    buried    there.      The  during   his   life,   to   come    to    the    cross    barefoot 
plague    attacked    the    healthy    village     not    less  and  bareheaded  in  his  shirt,  and   there  kneeling 
fiercely  than  the  dirty  town.     It   is  reckoned  to  upon  his  knees  to  do  penance   for  his  deed."- 
have  taken  off  half  the  people  of  England,  which  Fox's    Acts    and    Monuments    [Cattley's   edition, 
at  that  time  contained  altogether  fewer  inhabitants  Vol.  III.,  p.   56;  with  ref.    to  Chron.,  Mon.    D. 
than  London  does  now.     Then  followed  the  great  Albani  in  vita  Ric.  II.] 

rise  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  food.     Then  for  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  after  a  care- 

the    first   time,   says   Green,   the    strife    between  ful  search  amongst  the  registers  of  Bishop  Ergom 

capital  and  labour  revealed  itself.      See  Green's  at  Salisbury,  no  entry  or  reference  whatever  can 

Short  History,  pp.  241,  242.                                     .  be  found  relating  to  the  Earl's  alleged  misdeed. 

u  A   curious  story  is  recorded  of  this  Earl  in  *  Reg.  Wyvyle,  Lib.  II.,  fol.  303. 

connection    with    his    religious    views    in    Fox's  J  Ibid.,  fol.  307. 

Acts  and  Monuments,   which    reads    that    "the  *  Reg.  Waltham,  1391. 

Earl  of   Salisbury,    who,    for   contempt  in  him  *  Reg.  Medford,  fol.  35;  Appendix  No.  XXXV. 
noted    towards    the    Sacrament,    in    carrying    it 
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at  Crookham,  executed  a  conveyance  to  Thomas  Streete  and  Cristina  his 
wife  of  all  their  lands  and  tenements  in  the  vill  of  Crookham,  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  a  road  called  "  Chaumbrelane,"  and  also  all  their  lands 
and  tenements  called  the  Berneland,  in  the  same  vill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  Kingsclere  to  Thatcham ;  to  hold  of  the  chief  lord 
of  the  fee  by  the  services  due  and  of  right 
accustomed.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses are  those  of  Richard  atthe  berne,  and 
William  Colsul,  vicar  of  Thatcham  b. 

There  is  also  a  grant  executed  in  the 
year  1395,  by  the  second  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  is  there  described  as  lord  of  Man  and 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  which  he  gave  a 
field  called  '  Ferresmede,'  in  the  parish  of 
Thatcham,  to  Richard  Pavy  his  esquire,  to 
hold  by  the  services  due  and  of  right  accus- 
tomed. The  deed  °  which  is  dated  at  Crook- 
ham,  8  May,  18  Richard  II.,  and  bears  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury's  seal  (see  Illustration),  is 
witnessed  by  several  distinguished  persons, 
amongst  whom  is  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare, 
who  was  then  lord  of  Aldermaston  and  Col- 
throp  manors,  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff 
for  Berks  and  Oxon,  and  had  also  been  knight 
of  the  shire.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Philip 
de  la  Mara,  the  friend  and  neighbour,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  previously,  of 
Reginald  Fitz  Piers,  the  then  lord  of  Crook- 
ham  ;  and  probably  also  of  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Mare,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 

1377- 

In  reference  to  Richard  Pavy,  the  Earl's  esquire,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  at  that  time  himself  a  large  landowner  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood d.  In  1395,  by  deed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William 
Thorneford,  the  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Thorneford,  deceased,  previously 
mentioned,  Pavy  was  also  appointed  to  be  keeper  of  the  park  and  of  the 
warren  at  Crookham,  with  the  fees,  wages,  and  profits  to  the  same  office 
belonging ;  which  office,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  was  held  by  the  owners  of 
the  Chamberhouse  estate  for  many  years  afterwards e. 

In    1397    Richard    Pavy   applied    to   the   bishop   for,   and   obtained,    a 


Seal  of  Earl  ot  Salisbury,  1395. 


b  Sir  George  Cornewall's  Deeds ;  Appendix 
No.  XXXIII. 

c  Sir  George  Cornewall's  Deeds ;  Appendix 
No.  XXXIV.,  and  facsimile,  Appendices,  Plate  X. 


d  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  5  Henry  IV. 
e  Brit.   Mus.    Harl.  Roll,    c.    II  ;     Appendix 
No.  XLI. 
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licence    to    hold    divine    service    in    the    chapel    of    his    dwellinghouse    at 
Chamberhouse '. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whom  Pavy  had  served  for  so  long,  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  John,  the  third  earl,  son  of 
another  hero  of  Crecy.  He  was  created  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  and 
remained  faithful  to  King  Richard  II.  when  almost  every  one  else 
deserted  him. 

According  to  an  old  story,  when  Henry  IV.  had  driven  Richard  from 
the  throne,  this  lord  of  Crookham  came  at  Christmas  time  to  Windsor  Castle, 
with  two  other  earls  and  a  body  of  men,  all  disguised  as  Christmas  players, 
with  the  intent  of  assassinating  the  usurper.  On  the  discovery  of  their  plot 
they  fled  to  Cirencester,  where  the  townsmen  giving  the  alarm  blockaded 
the  streets  at  midnight  to  prevent  their  exit.  A  fight  ensued,  and  at  about 
3  a.m.  the  Earl  and  his  men  surrendered  on  condition  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  death  till  they  could  speak  with  the  King.  But  a  priest  of 
their  party  set  fire  to  the  town  to  facilitate  their  escape,  which  so  enraged 
the  townsfolk  that,  neglecting  the  fire,  they  brought  their  prisoners  out 
of  the  abbey  in  great  fury,  and  beheaded  them  about  the  break  of  day. 
This  was  in  January,  1400.  When  the  Earl's  gory  head  was  brought  to 
London,  says  Green8,  a  procession  of  abbots  and  bishops  went  out  singing 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  meet  it.  In  explanation  of  this  sad  spectacle 
it  must  be  remembered  that  John  de  Montacute  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  Lollardism. 

Five  years  previously  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
had  followed  King  Richard  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  holding  a  Parliament 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish  war,  and  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  entreated 
and  secured  his  immediate  return  ;  representing  that  the  least  delay  might 
bring  about  an  irreparable  damage  to  religion,  as  the  Lollards  had  made 
attempts  to  set  on  foot  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  How  deeply  the  un- 
fortunate owner  of  Crookham  was  involved  in  the  movement  thus  opposed> 
though  it  had  no  connection  with  his  conspiracy,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
triumphal  procession  that  we  have  seen  going  forth  to  meet  his  head  ;  while 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  manuscript  of  Wickliffe's  New  Testament,  which 
from  the  notes  inscribed  therein  by  Dame  Anne  Danvers  belonged  to  Cham- 
berhouse, serves  perhaps  to  connect  this  element  of  his  personal  history 
with  this  locality  h. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  park  and  of  the  warren  at  Crookham  was  transferred  by  deed  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  Richard  Pavy  to  Sir  John  de  L'Isle  of  Woodyton 
[Wotton]  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife ',  who  had  in  that 
year  (1404)  become  the  purchasers  from  him  of  the  Chamberhouse  estate  : 

'  Reg.  Medford,  fol.  133.  New  Testament   in  the  next   Chapter,   and  the 

*  Green's  Short  History,  p.  259.  Appendix  thereto,  No.  LXII. 

h  See  further  account  of  this  copy  of  Wickliffe's  '  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  II  ;  Appendix  No.  XLI, 
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while  Sir  John  de  L'Isle  is  registered  as  the  owner  of  lands  in  Thatcham 
and  Crookham  in  the  year  1407'. 

Further  changes  by  reason  of  the  resignation  and  death  of  the  chaplains 
took  place  at  Crookham  at  this  time. 

Eliseus  Colyn,  seven  years  after  his  appointment,  resigned  his  office  as 
his  predecessor  had  done,  and  in  consequence  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury (widow  of  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  the  third  Earl)  who  was  then  the 
patroness,  presented  to  the  bishop  Richard  Oliver  to  succeed  him,  and  he 
was  thereupon  instituted  as  Chaplain  k. 

Oliver,  however,  resigned  his  office  in  the  same  year  (1403),  whereupon 
the  Countess  Elizabeth  presented  Richard  Tikille  as  chaplain,  and  he  was 
admitted  by  the  bishop,  who  issued  letters  to  the  archdeacon  of  Berks  to 
induct  him '. 

Four  years  afterwards  the  chaplaincy  became  again  vacant,  and  the  same 
Countess  presented  Simon  Hermersworth,  who  was  instituted  by  the  bishop 
and  inducted  by  the  archdeacon  m. 

In  1413  the  appointment  again  changed  hands,  Simon  Hermersworth 
having  made  an  exchange  with  John  Roper,  vicar  of  Bradewell,  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  presented  by  the  Countess  and  admitted  by  the  bishop". 

By  an  Inquisition  held  at  Newbury  on  the  i6th  April,  1409,  it  was  found 
that  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  the  third  Earl,  who  had  been  killed  nine  years 
previously,  died  seized  of  Crookham  Manor  °.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Thomas,  also  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  was  killed  28  years  after  his  father's 
death,  while  in  command  of  the  English  army  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  He 
was  the  last  Earl  of  the  Montacute  family.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Henry  IV 
that  some  of  the  estates  in  Devon,  which  had  been  forfeited  in  consequence 
of  the  father's  conspiracy,  were  restored  to  the  widow,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  manors,  including  Crookham,  to  the  heir,  who  was  within  a  few  years 
reinstated  in  the  earldom. 

The  Crown  was  well  rewarded  for  its  leniency,  for  so  numerous  were 
the  military  exploits  of  this  Earl,  that  they  could  not,  says  Banks,  be  re- 
counted without  writing  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.P  He  carried 
the  arms  of  England  southward  in  France  to  the  Loire,  in  fact  to  the  point 
which  the  Saracen  invasion  from  Spain  had  reached  on  a  former  day.  It 
was  he  that  commanded  the  seven  months'  siege  which  is  familiar  to  us 
as  having  been  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  his  death,  caused  by  a  cannon- 
ball  which  carried  away  his  cheek  as  he  looked  out  from  a  tower  taken  from 
the  enemy,  saved  him  perhaps  from  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
unworthy  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  French  heroine'. 

J  MS.  Gough,  Berkshire,  2,  p.  12.  o  inq.  P-M-i  ,o  Henry  IV ^  No   SQ  [?  No_  ^  . 

k  Reg.     Medford,     fol.     83  ;     Appendix  No.        Appendix  No.  XXXVII. 

XXXVI.  P  See  Rapin,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  218,  237,  248,  &c. 

1  Ibid.,  fol.  87.  q  By  his  will  the  Earl  directed  that  no  pomp 

m  Reg.  Bubwith,  fol.  178.  should  be  displayed  at  his  funeral.      Dugdale's 

n  Reg.  Halam,  fol.  44.  Baronage,  Chichley,  VI.,  406. 
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In  1423  the  chaplaincy  of  Crookham  again  became  vacant,  and  on  the 
nomination  of  the  patron,  Thomas,  fourth  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  bishop  in- 
stituted John  Elbyn  to  the  office r. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Montacute,  the  fourth  earl,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  child,  the  lady  Alesia,  who  had  married  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland's  second  son,  Richard  Nevill,  and  was  twenty-two  when  her 
father  died.  Lady  Alice  inherited  the  manor  of  Crookham,  and  the  old 
baronies  of  Montacute  and  Monthermer,  but  not  the  earldom,  which  became 
extinct  from  failure  of  male  issue. 

The  jury  on  the  post  mortem  inquisition  taken  at  Newbury  in  the  following 
year  (1429) 8  found  that  Alesia,  wife  of  Richard  Neville,  "now  earl  of  Salis- 
bury," was  the  late  earl's  daughter  and  next  heir,  although  Richard  de  Mont- 
acute was  his  kinsman  and  heir  male,  as  brother  of  John,  father  of  the  late 
earl ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  earldom  was  not  conferred  upon  Richard 
until  long  afterwards.  They  also  describe  the  Crookham  estates  as  com- 
prising divers  houses  with  six  virgates  of  arable  land  leased  at  53^  $d.  per 
annum,  &  messuages  and  8  bovates fc  of  land  let  at  40^.  per  annum,  and  various 
other  tenements  and  properties  of  the  value  specified. 

The  earldom  was  revived  in  her  husband  by  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VI. 
fourteen  years  later",  during  which  interim,  namely  in  1433,  we  find  Walter 
Canoun  mentioned  as  living  at  Crookham  Park  x. 

In  the  year  1439,  Sir  John  Lysle,  knight,  the  grandson  of  Sir  John  de 
L'Isle  of  Wotton,  previously  mentioned,  by  a  deed  poll  under  his  seal  of  arms 
granted  to  John  Pury,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Lysle, 
the  grandson,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  and  warren  at  Crookham y. 
John  Pury  also  became  possessed  of  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  as  will  be 
explained  in  the  history  of  that  manor  given  in  the  next  Chapter. 

§  9.     T/ie  Manor,  1450 — 1541. 

About  this  time,  according  to  a  post  mortem  inquisition  held  at  Walling- 
ford  in  1450 z,  William,  duke  of  Suffolk,  held  lands  in  Crookham,  probably 
in  right  of  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Chaucer a,  who  espoused  three 

Reg.  Chaundler,  fol.  69.  he  died  in  1434,  and  William  de  la  Pole  (after- 

*  Inq.  P.  M.,  7  Henry  VI.,   No.   57   [but  see  wards  Duke  of  Suffolk),  his  son-in-law,  succeeded 
No.  marked  333];  Appendix  No.  XXXVIII.  him  as  Constable  of  the  Castle.     On  the  death 

*  The  bovate  was  originally  as  much  land  as  of  the   Duke  his  widow,   Alice,  the  daughter  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough.  Thomas  Chaucer,  was  appointed  to  the  office  held 

"  Letters  Patent,  4  May,  1442.  by  her  father  and  her  husband  successively.     She 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  II.,  pp.  96,  97.  was  raised  to  her  dignities  by  the  House  of  Lan- 
1  B.M.,  Harl.'Roll,  c.  1 1;  Appendix  No.  XLI.  caster,  but  on   the  commencement   of  the  Wars 
z  Inq.  P.  M.,  28  Henry  VI.,  No.  25  ;  Appen-  of  the  Roses   she  sided  with   the  Yorkists.     In 

dix  No.  XXXIX.  1461  Edward  of  York  became  king,  when  the  son 

»  "  Thomas  Chaucer,  the  son  of  Geoffry  Chau-  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was   married  to   the 

cer,  the  poet,  was  Governor  of  Wallingford  Castle  king's  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  she  herself  retained 

in  1399,  and  had   the  custody  of  Isabella,   the  her  castle  of  Wallingford.     Here  she  and  her  son 

youthful  queen  of  Richard  II.,  who,   after  being  received   the  Ex-queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who 

carried  about  from  place  to  place,  was  sent  back  now  remained  five  years  a  prisoner,  until  in  1476 

to  France  in  her  fourteenth  year.     Thomas  Chau-  her  ransom  was  paid  and  she  returned  to  France." 

cer  was  still  Governor  of  Wallingford  in  1420;  — J.  E.  Field's  Byegone  Berkshire. 

M  m 
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husbands,  viz.  (i)  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  knight;  (2)  Thomas,  fourth  earl 
of  Salisbury1";  (3)  Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of 
Suffolk0. 

By  another  post  mortem  inquisition  held  in  the  same  year  (1450),  at 
Abingdon,  it  appears  that  Sir  William  de  Ferrars  of  Charteley  (Staffordshire), 
(a  descendant  of  Henry  de  Ferrars,  lord  of  Greenham,  in  the  time  of 
Doomsday)  was  entitled  to  the  manor  of  Hampstead  Ferrars,  alias  Cifrewars 
(but  now  known  as  Hampstead  Norris),  and  other  lands  in  Berkshire,  and  to 
certain  rents  issuing  out  of  other  lands  in  that  county,  some  of  which  were 
payable  in  respect  of  the  property  at  Aldworth  and  Crookhamd.  [He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Edmund  de  Ferrars  who  accompanied  King  Henry  V.  in 
the  French  Wars c,  and  having  died  on  June  9,  1450,  his  property  descended 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  who  was  then  eleven  years  and  eight  months  old, 
and  married  to  Walter  Devereuxd.] 

Richard  Nevill,  the  first  earl  of  Salisbury  of  that  family,  had  now  become 
the  lord  of  Crookham.  He  had  already  considerably  distinguished  himself 
abroad  in  the  field,  and  was  now  occasionally  employed  in  negotiating 
treaties  with  the  King  of  Scotland  ;  but  neither  of  these  employments  would 
be  thought  a  qualification  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  next  promoted, 
that  of  Chancellor.  It  was,  however,  a  political  appointment,  made  by  the 
Lord  Protector  during  the  king's  incapacity6.  Extraordinary,  however,  as 
was  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  (2nd  April,  1454)  into  his  martial  hands, 
the  commencement  of  his  judicial  career  was  not  less  curious.  On  the  very 
next  day,  he,  with  four  other  lords,  was  appointed  "  to  extende  with  all 
diligence  to  them  possible  to  the  saufgarde  and  kepyng  of  the  see  for  the 
resistance  of  the  King's  enemies."  His  further  career  was  more  military 
than  legal,  and  more  revolutionary  than  loyal.  He  was  next  appointed 
warden  of  the  Scotch  marches,  and  received  9,ooo/.  a  year  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  to  which  he  brought  500  retainers',  he  commanded 
in  the  first  battle  (at  St.  Alban's)  and  won  it,  and  twice  defeated  the  Lan- 
castrians. He  was  made  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  but  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  he  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  head  fixed 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  York  (1460)  g. 

The  manor  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  time 
and  one  of  the  most  potent  nobles  in  the  whole  range  of  English  history — 
Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  of  Salisbury,  son  of  the  beheaded  Earl, 
and  known  to  history  as  the  King-Maker. 

b  According  to  Dugdaleit  appears  that  Thomas,  d  Inq.  P.  M. ,  28  Henry  VI.,  No.  22  [see  also 

earl  of  Salisbury,  dying  without  issue  male,  his  Inq.  P.  M. ,  No.  15];  Appendix  No.  XL. 
estates  passed  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard  de  Monta-  8  Foss'  Lives  of  the  Judges,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  344. 

cute  (brother  of  John,  the  third  earl),  who  ob-  f  There  is  a  record  of  one  of  these  followers 

tained  livery  of  the  lands  in  Berkshire  ;   but  on  mentioned  in  a  deed  dated  September,  1449,  by 

the  authority  of  Burke,  it  seems  that  on  the  mar-  which  this  Earl  bound   Sir  Walter  Strykeland, 

riage  of  the  lady  Alice  de  Montacute,  the  sole  knight,  to  him  for  his  life  with  horse  and  arms, 

heiress,  she  and  her  husband,  Sir  Richard  Nevill,  — Life  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  C.  W.  Owen, 

became  possessed  of  the  property  at  Crookham.  p.  36. 
Rot.  Fin.,  7  Henry  VI.,  m.  8.  «  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage. 

c  Dugdale'    Baronage. 
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He  had  gained  the  Warwick  title,  as  his  father  had  acquired  that  of 
Salisbury,  by  royal  grant  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  Earl. 
He  can  have  lived  but  little  at  Crookham.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  had  been  made  governor  of  Calais,  where  he  was  so  popular  that  every- 
body wore  his  badge,  the  ragged  staff.  On  returning  to  England  he  held 
commands  in  several  battles h  against  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  ;  and  when 
beaten  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  he  out-generalled  that  heroic  lady 
by  reaching  London  with  young  Prince  Edward  of  York  before  her  victorious 
army.  There  the  Prince  was  crowned  Edward  IV.,  and  following  the  Queen's 
army  to  the  north,  the  Earl  won  for  him  the  decisive  victory  of  Towton 
Field. 

High  honours  and  lavish  grants  expressed  the  Yorkist  Monarch's  grati- 
tude, but  failed  to  retain,  permanently,  the  services  of  the  ragged  staff. 
Soon  after  the  King's  marriage  with  one  of  his  subjects,  while  Warwick  was 
negotiating  successfully  another  match  for  him  in  France,  the  Earl  cooled 
in  his  allegiance,  and  ultimately  landed  a  force  in  the  west,  proclaimed  Prince 
Henry,  and  released  him  from  the  Tower,  after  forcing  Edward  to  flee  the 
realm. 

It  was  on  Edward's  return  with  a  sufficient  army  to  recover  the  kingdom 
that  the  great  Earl  lost  his  life',  at  the  second  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471. 
His  two  daughters  had  married  the  King's  two  brothers,  namely,  Richard 
Plantagenet,  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  George,  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  in  1472  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  succeeded  in  right 
of  his  wife  to  the  manor  of  Crookham. 

Of  the  manor  itself  during  this  period  we  have  no  account,  but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  to 
enable  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  and  their  wives  to  have  and 
possess  all  the  manors,  castles,  &c.,  belonging  to  his  widow,  Anne,  countess 
of  Warwick,  as  if  she  were  naturally  dead. 

There  is  in  existence  the  record  of  a  deed  dated  in  1475,  being  a  con- 
firmation by  the  duke  of  Clarence  of  the  grant  made  to  John  Pury  in  1439 
of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  and  of  the  warren  at  Crookham.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Pury,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  original  grant, 
being  at  this  time  dead,  her  name  is  not  included  in  the  subsequent  deed 
of  confirmation  k. 

This  is  the  only  instance  that  has  appeared  of  a  ratification  by  the  lord 
of  Crookham  manor  of  the  grant  of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  and  warren 
there.  In  all  the  previous  transfers  of  the  office  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor seems  to  have  been  exercised  as  a  matter  of  right  by  the  heirs  and 
assigns  of  Nicholas  de  Thorneford,  the  original  grantee.  But  John  Pury, 
now  an  old  man,  having  regard  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times  and  the 

h  As  to  the  Earl's  exploits  see  Rapin,  Vol.  IV.,  k  B.M.  Harleian  MSS.  Roll,  c.   II  ;  Appendix 

P-  5°3  j  Vol.  V.,  p.  5.  No.  XLI.     More  will  be  found  respecting  John 

4  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  State      Pury  in  the  next  Chapter, 
funeral  at  Bisham,  near  Marlow,  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.  6,069,  fol.  36. 

M  m  2 
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uncertainty  of  the  events  which  were  daily  occuring  in  the  state,  and  possibly 
foreseeing  the  dangers  to  which  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury — the  last  of  the  Plantagenets — were  being  exposed, 
resolved  to  obtain  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  while  he  had  the  opportunity, 
his  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  which  had  been  made  in 
his  favour  more  than  thirty-five  years  previously — a  course  which  seemed 
to  be  fully  justified  by  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  by  the  King  to  the 
lord  of  Crookham  so  soon  afterwards. 

At  the  foot  of  the  duke's  confirmation  is  a  memorandum,  written  in 
a  later  hand  in  English,  stating  that  Dame  Anne  Danvers  (the  wife  of 
Sir  William  Danvers)  of  Chamberhouse  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
Pury,  and  that  she  had  granted  her  interest  and  title  in  the  office  of 
keeper  to  Martin  Docwra,  and  Isabel  his  wife  (daughter  of  Sir  William 
and  Dame  Anne  Danvers) ;  and  that  Martin  Docwra  had  petitioned  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  (then  the  lady  of  Crookham  manor)  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  office,  of  which  John  Pury,  who  was  comptroller  to  the  duke, 
was  seised  at  the  time  of  the  duke's  death  '. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  Jan.  16,  1478,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  on  Feb. 
1 8th  was  found  dead.  The  story  runs  that  he  was  drowned  there  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  with  the  assent  of  his  brother,  King  Edward  IV. 

Those  were  days  of  danger  for  the  relatives  of  royalty.  Edward,  his 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick,  enjoyed  his  freedom  for 
only  seven  years,  and,  after  a  long  captivity  in  the  Tower,  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1499. 

The  real  motive  of  this  execution  was,  no  doubt,  the  fear  that  the  earl 
might  substantiate  a  claim  to  the  throne,  as  last  heir  male  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  though  the  same  risk  associated  itself  with  the  young  earl's  sister 
Margaret,  Henry  VII.  took  no  action  against  her;  while  Henry  VIII. 
allowed  her,  fourteen  years  after  her  brother's  execution,  to  take  the  dignity 
of  countess  of  Salisbury,  with  the  manors  and  lands  of  her  grandfather 
which  had  fallen  to  the  Crown  by  attainder.  In  spite  of  the  King's  clemency, 
however,  and  in  revenge  apparently  for  the  refusal  of  her  son  (Cardinal 
Pole)  to  approve  the  royal  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  this  venerable 
lady,  in  her  seventieth  year,  was  condemned,  unheard,  by  Parliament, 
and  two  years  later,  in  1541,  suffered  at  the  block™  which  had  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Henry's  wives  and  of  her  eldest  son. 

The  manor  was  now  permanently  lost  to  the  representatives  of  the 
illustrious  family"  who  had  held  it  so  long,  and  in  its  subsequent 
possessors  it  is  less  directly  associated  with  the  great  events  of  history. 

1  B.M.  Harleian  MSS.  Roll,  c.  n;   Appendix  Hants.      It  is  situate  on  the  north   side  of  the 

No.  XLI.  presbytery,  and  is  well  worth  visiting. 

m  There  is   a  beautiful  monumental  chapel  to  n  por  the  pedigrees  of  the  families  of  the  Earls 

her  memory  (built  by  herself  for  her  last  resting-  of  Salisbury,  see  Appendix  No.  XLIII. 
place)    at    the    Priory   Church   of    Christchurch, 


To  face  p.  269. 


PLATE    XVII. 


Crookham   Manor  House,  now  pulled  down. 
From  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Rev.  V.  Clementi,  c.  1845. 


See  p.  269. 


At  Crookham:    View  near  Site  of  Old  Manor. 

House  long  since  pulled  down. 
From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Thompson  in  1897. 


See  p.  269. 
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§   10.     The  Manor,  1541,  to  the  present  time. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  account  of  the  next  possessor  of  the  manor, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  abbot  of  Reading  held  property  at  Crookham 
shortly  before  the  attainder  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  An  enquiry  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1517  as  to  the  enclosures  in  Berkshire,  from  which 
it  appears  that  abbot  John  held  one  messuage  and  20  acres  of  land  in 
Crookham  of  the  value  of  nine  shillings  in  1515°. 

In  1541  the  king  granted  a  lease,  of  21  years,  at  a  rent  of  2jl.  $s.  iod., 
to  "  his  well  beloved  Counsellor,  William,  earl  of  Southampton,  and  Keeper 
of  his  Privy  Seal,  of  amongst  other  estates  his  manor  or  lordship  of 
Crookham." 

Two  years  later  the  King,  "  in  consideration  of  the  true,  faithful,  and 
acceptable  service  and  counsel  to  him  by  the  aforesaid  William,  earl  of 
Southampton,  very  often  bestowed,  and  which  he  does  not  cease  daily  to 
bestow,"  ratified  and  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  the  aforesaid 
manor  of  Crookham. 

The  details  of  the  grant  are  set  out  in  the  Patent  Roll  of  1542, 
which  recited  the  former  patent  of  1540.  An  English  translation  is  given 
in  the  Appendix  p. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  time  when  the  old  manor-house 
ceased  to  exist,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  chapel,  which  had  for  so  many 
years  been  attached  to  it,  was  now  let  to  a  farmer,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  ancient  mansion  had  either  been  destroyed  or  allowed  to 
become  a  ruin. 

A  view  of  the  Manor  House  from  a  Water  Colour  drawing  by  the 
Rev.  V.  Clementi  is  given  on  Plate  XVII.,  and  with  it  a  copy  of  a  photograph 
taken  in  1897  of  the  site. 

There  is  a  record  of  the  Free  Chapel  at  Crookham  in  the  Augmentation 
Office  Certificates  of  Chantries,  1545  to  I547q,  and  another  record  of  it 
in  the  Exchequer  Ministers'  accounts,  1547 — 1548'.  In  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  containing  "  extracts  from  a  calendar  to  the  certificates 
of  all  the  Free  Chapels,  &c.,  in  the  several  Counties  of  England  and  Wales 
as  returned  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI., "there  is  a  statement  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  two  Free 
Chapels  at  Crookham8.  Possibly  one  of  these  may  have  been  the  Chapel 
belonging  to  the  manor-house  at  Chamberhouse,  within  the  original  manor 
of  Crookham,  for  holding  service  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Richard  Pavy,  the  owner  of  Chamberhouse,  obtained  in  1397  the  bishop's 
licence. 

0  Bodl.  Lansdowne  MSS.,  I,  No.  57.  r  Exchequer  Ministers'  Accounts,  I  and  2  Ed- 
P  Patent  Roll,  Henry  VIII.,  Part  6.    The  trans-       ward  VI.,  Berks,  No.  3,  m.  4. 

lation  is  a  copy  of  one   existing   amongst    Mr.  •  Bodl.   Library,   Clarke  MSS.,  12  MS.  Top. 

Tull's  deeds;  Appendix  No.  XLII.  Berks,  c.  2,  p.  16. 

1  Aug.  Certificates  of  Chantries,  37  Hen.  VIII. 
and  I  Edw.  VI. ;  Cert.  7,  No.  8;  51,  No.  27. 
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From  the  entry  also  in  the  Ministers'  Accounts  for  1-2  Edw.  VI.,  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1549,  one  William  Perkins 
rented  the  Free  Chapel  at  Crookham  at  2Os.  per  annum,  and  also  farmed 
lands  belonging  to  two  Chapels  at  Crookham  at  $s.  $d.  per  annum  '. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  chaplains  of  Crookham  from  1299  down  to  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  appears  in  the  Appendix". 

In  this  year  (1549)  also  the  manor,  with  ten  messuages  and  one  toft 
in  Crookham  (occupied  by  Francis  Dawtrie,  Jno.  Aldridge,  Egidius  Rainsford, 
Thos.  Rainsford,  Jno.  Hunt,  Jno.  Smith,  Jno.  Knight,  Magdalen  White, 
Jno.  Avenell,  Andrew  Wildent,  and  Egidius  Dockwraye)  stated  to  be  held 
formerly  of  the  Monastery  of  Reading,  were  held,  presumably  as  tenant,  by 
one  Jno.  Goddard,  whose  descendants  for  between  three  and  four  centuries 
were  well  known  at  Crookham  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  this  period  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  there  was  a  resident 
landlord  at  Crookham  ;  the  presumption  is  that  the  house  was  left  to  go 
to  ruin,  and  that  the  social  condition  of  the  villagers  was  more  or  less 
affected  in  consequence.  Another  disadvantage  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  suffered  was  the  destruction  of  their  old  chapel  which  they 
had  used  for  so  many  centuries,  and  without  any  resident  priest  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  (nearly  three  miles)  from  the  parish  church  of  Thatcham, 
these  parishioners  found  themselves  as  it  were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical 
influence  or  supervision,  and  of  the  means  of  public  worship.  This  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  Nonconformists,  who  took  advantage  of  it  in  later 
years  to  promulgate  their  views,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  various 
sects  sprang  up  at  Crookham  during  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Steps  were  taken,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  for  holding 
meetings  for  the  exercise  of  divine  worship  in  the  dwelling-houses  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  at  Crookham  in  the  years  1791  x  and  1799  y. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  for 
many  years,  and  on  failure  of  his  heirs  male,  King  Charles  II.,  in  1667, 
granted  to  "  his  well  beloved  and  very  faithful  cousin "  Henry,  then 
marquis  of  Worcester,  and  his  heirs  absolutely  the  manor,  the  two  parks, 
the  advowsons  and  other  rights  and  privileges  comprised  in  the  original 
Grant  of  King  Henry  VIII.  A  translation  of  this  also  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  *. 

This  marquis,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Beaufort,  who,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him,  had  attached  himself  zealously  to  the  royal 
cause,  refused  to  subscribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  and 
lived  in  retirement  after  the  accession  of  that  monarch*. 


'  Exch.  Ministers'  Accounts,   I  and  2   Edward  J  Reg.  Douglas,  gth  July,  1799;    cf.  Book  III. 

VI.,  Berks  No.  3,  m.  4 ;  Appendix  No.  XLIV.  Appendix  LVI. 

•  Appendix  No.  XLV.  *  Patent  R.,    19  Charles  II.,  Part  2  No.   14; 

*  Reg.     Harrington,     Certificate     of    Meeting  Translation  as  given  in  Mr.  lull's  deeds  ;  Appen- 
„„,,-,,  dix  No.  XLVI. 

Houses,  8th  February,  1791. 

*  Burke  s  Ptcragc. 
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From  a  return  made  in  Bishop  Ward's  time,  1667 — 1689,  °f  church 
houses,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  free  schools,  it  seems  that  at  this  period 
there  was  one  almshouse  at  Crookham  b. 

The  Crookham  manor  and  adjoining  estate  now  passed  rapidly  by 
sale  from  the  marquis  of  Worcester  in  1667  and  1669  to  the  trustees  for 
Samuel  Mico,  a  minor,  then  residing  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  whom 
they  conveyed  it  in  1675  ;  and  shortly  after  his  death  it  was  re-sold  in 
1682,  by  Winifred,  his  sister  and  heiress-at-law,  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
Powell,  to  Abraham  Lyford.  From  him  it  descended  to  his  relative, 
Sebastian  Lyford,  whose  grandson  and  devisee,  Clement  Kent,  M.P.  for 
Reading  and  Wallingford,  was  afterwards  the  possessor.  He  was  one  of 
the  churchwardens  of  Thatcham  for  the  year  1720°. 

Clement  Kent  sold  the  manor  in  1729  to  Bulstrode  Peachy,  who,  on 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Knight  (probably  a  representative  of  the  family 
of  Knights  owning  property  at  Crookham  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth)  took  the  surname  of  Knight. 

About  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  owner  of  the  Chamberhouse 
estate,  who  had  also  purchased  other  portions  of  the  Crookham  estate  near 
to  it,  and  lying  between  Chamberhouse  on  the  west  and  the  site  of  the 
old  manor-house  of  Crookham  on  the  east,  erected  a  new  house  which 
was  called  Crookham  House.  This  was  situate  midway  between  the  sites 
of  the  two  manor-houses  of  Crookham  and  Chamberhouse,  being  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each.  But  this  house  was  pulled  down  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  present  Crookham  House  was  built  on  or  close  to  the 
site  of  it. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bulstrode  Peachy  Knight,  the  purchaser  of  the 
old  Crookham  manor  estate.  By  virtue  of  his  will  the  manor  and  Crookham 
estates  passed  to  his  brother,  Sir  John  Peachy,  for  life,  whose  sons,  Sir 
John  Peachy  and  Sir  James  Peachy,  baronet  (created  Lord  Selsey  in  1794), 
successively  inherited  the  property ;  and  it  remained  in  Lord  Selsey's 
family  until  the  death  of  his  grand-daughter,  the  Honorable  Caroline, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chancellor  of  York,  2nd 
son  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  that  Province  d. 

A  pedigree  of  the  Peachy  family  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix e. 

Shortly  after  her  death  it  was  purchased  (in  1872)  by  Mr.  Albert 
Richard  Tull,  whose  ancestors  for  many  years  previously  had  been  the 
owners  of  the  Crookham  House  estate,  and  lords  of  the  adjoining  manor 
of  Chamberhouse.  He  is  the  present  possessor  of  both  of  these  interesting 
properties. 

Mr.  Tull  was  sheriff  for  Berks  in  the  year  1875;  he  is  an  alderman  of 
the  County  Council,  a  J.P.  and  D.L.,  and  chairman  of  the  Newbury  Petty 
Sessional  division. 

*  Bodl.  More's  Collection  for  Berks,  Vol.  IV.  ;          d  Mr.  Tail's  Deeds. 

Cough  MSS.  Berks,  17.  e  For  the  pedigree  of  the  Peachy  family,  see 

c  Salisbury  Memoranda,  p.  76,  Presentments.          Appendix  No.  XLVII. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  MANOR  OF  CHAMBERHOUSE. 

§  ii.     Chamberhouse  Manor  formed  from  that  of  Crookham. 

'T'HE  estate  of  Chamberhouse  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from  its  owner, 
*•  Roger  de  la  Chambre,  who  was  living  there  in  the  year  1250.  In  the 
old  deeds  the  family  name  is  sometimes  written  de  la  Chaumbre,  atte 
Chaumbre,  de  Camera*,  and  Chambers.  An  additional  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  locality  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  road  leading  from 
it  to  Thatcham,  being  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  estate,  is  called  Chamber- 
lane  in  a  document  dated  as  early  as  1384  b.  But  it  was  not  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  royal  grant  was  made  to  the  then 
owner  of  the  estate  of  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  a  manor.  Before 
that  date  it  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Crookham,  an  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given. 

One  of  the  earliest  facts  we  learn  about  the  place  is  that  in  1250  a  fine 
was  levied  at  Westminster,  within  three  weeks  of  Hilary c,  between  John 
Picard,  plaintiff,  and  Roger  de  la  Chaumbre  and  Felicia  his  wife,  deforciants, 
of  one  carucate  of  land  in  Thatcham  ;  whereof  a  plea  of  warranty  was  sum- 
moned between  them,  to  wit  that  the  aforesaid  Roger  and  Felicia  acknow- 
ledged the  said  land  to  be  the  right  of  the  same  John,  as  that  which  he  had 
of  their  gift.  And  for  this  acknowledgment  John,  at  the  petition  of  the  said 
Felicia,  granted  the  land  with  appurtenances  to  Philip,  son  of  the  same 
Felicia,  in  marriage  with  Joan,  daughter  of  the  same  John,  to  have  and  to 
hold  to  Philip  and  Joan,  and  the  heirs  begotten  of  the  said  Joan  for  ever. 
In  default  of  such  heirs  the  land  was  to  revert  to  John  and  his  heirs,  quit  of 
the  heirs  of  the  same  Philip  d. 

A  little  later  another  fine  was  levied  at  Westminster,  within  a  month  of 
Michaelmas,  1257  e,  between  Richard,  abbot  of  Reading,  plaintiff,  by  Godfrey 
de  Messager,  his  attorney,  and  Roger  de  la  Chambre  and  Felicia  his  wife, 
deforciants,  of  \\  carucates  of  land  in  Thatcham,  by  virtue  of  which  Roger 
and  Felicia  convey  the  same  to  the  abbot.  •  The  concluding  clause,  contain- 
ing the  equivalent  consideration  for  such  grant,  is  as  follows: — " Et  idem 

*•  See     Thatcham     Deeds,     Mr.    Wroughton's  Mayor  of  London,  who  in  1356  entertained  four 

Deeds,  and  Lay  Subsidies  for  1327  and  1332.  kings  at  a  banquet  of  the   Vintners'  Company? 

b  Sir  George  Cornewall's  Deeds.  See  Rapin,  III. ,  478,  note  o. 

"  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  34  Henry  III. ;  Appen-  e  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  41  Henry  III. ;  Appen- 
dix No.  XLVIII.  dix  No.  XLIX.     See  also  Appendix  to  Book  I., 

d  Was  this  John  Picard  the  grandfather  of  or  No.  XXIV, 
otherwise  related    to    Sir    Henry    Picard,    Lord 


face  p.  272. 


PLATE  XVIII. 


Chamber-house  Manor  Farm. 

From  water-colour  drawing  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  in  1882. 


See  p.  311. 


River  Kennet,  at  Chamberhouse. 
From  water-colour  drawing  by  Mrs  Gregory,  in  1882. 


See  p.  311. 
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abbas  recepit  predictos  Rogerum  et  Feliciam  et  heredes  ipsius  Felicia  in  singulis 
benefactis  et  orationibns  que  de  cetera  fient  in  ecclesia  sua  predicta  in  perpertuum." 
A  full  memorandum  of  this  fine  is  entered  in  one  of  the  Reading  Abbey 
Cartularies,  now  in  the  British  Museum '. 

The  effect  of  this  conveyance  appears  to  have  been  to  transfer  to  the 
abbot  of  Reading  about  150  acres  of  land  at  Chamberhouse,  in  consideration 
of  prayers  being  offered  in  his  church  at  Reading  for  the  souls  of  Roger  de 
la  Chambre  and  Felicia  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Felicia  for  ever. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this  gift  to  the  abbey  Peter  Fitz  Herbert, 
the  lord  of  Crookham  Manor  (within  which  area  the  Chamberhouse  estate 
was  at  this  period  situate),  by  deed  had  granted  to  the  abbot  three  different 
parcels  of  land  at  Thatcham,  in  consideration  of  the  abbot's  releasing  to  him 
a  certain  rent  of  12s.  id.  which  had  previously  been  charged  on  Peter  Fitz 
Herbert's  property  at  Crookham  *  ;  showing  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  abbey  and  the  parish  of  Thatcham  at  this  early  period. 

There  is  an  interval  of  nearly  150  years  from  the  dates  of  the  two 
conveyances  by  Roger  de  la  Chambre  and  Felicia  his  wife  of  the  250  acres, 
during  which  nothing  is  known  of  the  Chamberhouse  estate.  Probably  the 
150  acres  conveyed  by  the  deed  of  1257,  and  possibly  (on  failure  of  the 
events  referred  to  in  the  deed  of  1250)  the  other  100  acres  also,  remained  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  part  of  the  possessions  of  Reading  Abbey. 
During  this  interval,  namely,  about  the  year  1321,  the  ancient  manor  of 
Crookham,  which  for  nearly  200  years  down  to  that  date  had  remained  in  the 
family  of  the  Herberts,  was  seized  by  Edward  II.,  and  retained  by  him  until 
his  death.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  given  by  King  Edward  III.  to  Sir 
William  de  Montacute,  created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  son,  the  second  Earl, 
granted  to  his  esquire,  Richard  Pavy,  by  deed  dated  at  Crookham,  8  May, 
18  Richard  II.  (1395),  a  meadow  called  Feresmedeh,  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham. 

§  12.   Richard  Pavy  owner  of  the  estate  1 395,  granted  to  Sir  John  de  L'Isle  1404. 

This  is  the  first  intimation  of  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  lands  at 
Chamberhouse  ;  and  although  Feresmede  forms  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  estate,  and  no  conveyance  to  Richard  Pavy  of  the  bulk  of  the  property  has 
been  discovered,  yet  there  are  certain  indications  that  he  had  now  become  the 
owner  of  it,  and  that  he  resided  in  the  house  there  known  as  Chamberhouse. 

In  the  same  year  (1395)  Richard  Pavy  was  appointed  bailiff  of  the  two 
parks  and  keeper  of  the  warren  at  Crookham ',  an  ancient  office  which  from 
that  time,  at  all  events  (although  it  had  been  in  existence  for  close  upon  100 
years  previously),  appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  owners  of  the  Chamber- 
house  estate. 

*  B.M.  Harl.  MSS.  1708,  fol.  i;ob.    See  ante,  h  Sir  George  Cornewall's    Deeds;    Appendix 

Book  I.,  Appendix  No.  XXXIV.  No.  L.  to  chapter  on  Crookham. 

K  B.M.  Harl.  MSS.  1708,  ff.  690,  70,  and  170;  «  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  n. 

Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  10  Henry  III.,  No.  4  ;    see 
also  Chapter  on  Crookham  Manor,  p.  247. 

N  n 
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During  the  greater  part  of  200  years,  the  Crookham  manor  belonged 
to  the  several  members  of  the  families  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Chapter  on  that  manor.  On  the  second  Earl's  death,  in  1397,  Richard 
Pavy  applied  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  a  licence  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  his  house  at  Chamberhouse,  which  was  accordingly  granted  k. 

During  the  Earl's  lifetime  Richard  Pavy,  who  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  his  esquires,  probably  attended  at  the  Chapel  attached  to  the  Crookham 
Manor-house.  His  name  has  not  been  found  amongst  the  records  of 
Thatcham  ;  possibly  being  now  an  old  man,  who  had  seen  much  active 
service  in  the  wars  in  which  the  Earl  had  been  engaged  l,  he  did  not  take 
any  part  in  parish  matters. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  long  on  his  estate,  for  there  is  evidence 
that,  in  or  about  the  year  1404,  he  executed  a  grant  of  it  to  Sir  John  de 
L'Isle  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  Wodyton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight m.  The 
description  of  the  property  in  the  fine  levied  on 
this  occasion  is  "  two  messuages,  three  carucates 
of  land,  50  acres  of  meadow,  50  acres  of  wood  in 
Croukham  and  Thacham,"  the  purchase  money 
being  twenty  marks  of  silver.  The  property  com- 
prised in  the  above  description,  conveyed  to  Sir 
John  de  L'Isle  by  Richard  Pavy,  remained  in 
L'Isle's  possession  till  his  death  ;  and  at  a  later 
date,  together  with  other  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, came  into  the  possession  of  a  subsequent 
owner  in  two  separate  portions  and  at  different 
times,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

Further  evidence  of  this  grant  by  Richard  Pavy 
is  contained  in  a  deed  of  indemnity  to  him  by  Sir 
John  de  L'Isle  for  securing  the  purchase  money  of 
the  estate.  It  bears  date  the  day  of  the  Invention 
of  Holy  Cross,  5  Henry  IV.  (3  May,  1404),  and  is 
a  curious  document  written  in  the  Norman-French 
language,  used  in  deeds  during  the  Middle  Ages". 
It  has  the  seal  attached,  an  illustration  of  which 
is  here  given.  The  de  L'Isles  were  a  very  ancient  and  distinguished 
family,  many  of  the  members  having  been  governors  of  the  island  for 
a  great  number  of  years  °. 


Seal  of  Richard  Pavy,  1404. 


k  Reg.  Mitford,  fol.  133 ;  Appendix  No.  L. 

1  See  respecting  this  second  Earl  of  Salisbury 
(who  was  present  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers)  the  pre- 
vious Chapter,  p.  261. 

m  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  5  Henry  IV.  ;  Appendix 
No.  LI. 

n  Sir  G.  Cornewall's  Deeds ;  Appendix  No.  LII. 

0  Traces  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  the  de  L'Isles  may  still  be  seen  at 


Wotton  (formerly  Wodyton),  near  Ryde.  In  the 
5ist  of  Henry  III.  John  de  L'Isle  was  governor 
of  Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and 
temp.  Edward  I.  served  often  in  the  wars  of 
France  and  Scotland.  In  22  Edward  I.  he  was 
summoned,  with  divers  other  great  men,  to  attend 
the  King  to  consult  upon  the  important  affairs  of 
the  nation.  He  died  about  32  Edward  I.,  for 
then  John  his  son  and  heir,  doing  his  homage, 
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On  the  death  of  Sir  John  de  L'Isle,  in  1408,  an  enquiry  was  instituted 
as  usual,  at  Wallingford,  before  the  King's  escheator,  as  to  his  property  in 
Berks  ;  and  the  jury  found  that  he  held  with  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the 
Chamberhouse  estate  comprised  in  the  description  given  above,  namely,  two 
messuages,  three  carucates  of  land,  50  acres  of  meadow,  and  50  acres  of  wood 
in  Crookham  and  Thatcham,  by  the  grant  of  Richard  Pavy  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  Sir  John  ;  and  the  jury  further  found  that  John  de  L'Isle  was  his  son 
and  heir,  and  that  he  was  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  P. 

This  last  named  John  de  L'Isle  had  a  son,  also  styled  Sir  John,  and  they 
both  appear  to  have  inherited  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  and  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  bailiff  and  keeper  at  Crookham.  Sir  John  de  L'Isle, 
the  son,  had  a  sister  named  Elizabeth,  who  in  or  about  the  year  1439  married 
John  Pury.  They  probably  resided  at  Chamberhouse,  for  by  a  deed  dated 
the  6th  April  in  that  year  they  were  appointed  by  the  last  named  Sir  John 
de  LTsle  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  the  office  of  bailiff  of  the  two  parks,  and 
keeper  of  the  warren  at  Crookham  •>. 

The  right  of  conferring  this  appointment  was  originally  granted  in  the 
year  1298  by  John  Fitz  Reginald,  then  lord  of  Crookham  q,  to  one  Nicholas 
de  Thorneford  r,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1395,  when  his  descendant, 
William  de  Thorneford,  seems  to  have  assigned  it  to  Richard  Pavy9. 

On  the  marriage  of  John  Pury  with  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  de  L'Isle, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the 
owners  of  the  two  properties  of  Crookham  and  Chamberhouse.  Pury  came 
of  an  old  family  who  resided  at  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  In  the  Pury 
pedigree'  the  name  of  John  Fury's  great  uncle  appears  as  'Sir  Thomas  Purye,' 
called  the  "good  Pryor  of  Newarke"  (Newark  in  Surrey),  and  in  the  next 
generation  his  father  is  styled  "  Thomas  Purye,  servant  to  King  Henry  the 
4th,"  which  probably  meant  that  he  held  some  office  in  the  King's  household. 
The  issue  of  his  first  marriage  was  one  child  only,  Mary,  who  died  without 
issue.  John  Pury  married  secondly  Isabel,  daughter  of  Waurne,  of  Beverley  u- 

§  13.     The  Chamberkotise  Estate  passes  to  John  Pury,  1445-7. 

Although  John  Pury  and  his  first  wife  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
bailiff  at  Crookham  in  1439,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  conveyance  of  the 
Chamberhouse  estate  was  made  to  them,  then  or  subsequently.  But  a  few 
years  later  he  married  his  second  wife  Isabel,  and  during  her  lifetime  he 

had  livery  given  of  his  lands  ;  which  John  had  a  1  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  II. 

summons  to  Parliament  from  28  Edward  I.  to  8  r  Thornford  is  a  small  hamlet  within  the  manor 

Edward  II.   inclusive,  but  no   longer,  nor  were  of  Crookham  and  near  to  Chamberhouse. 

any  of  his   descendants  summoned.     Yet  in   u  "  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  II. 

Edward   II.   he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  *  Appendix     No.     LVI.  ;     B.M.    Visitations, 

appointed  to  treat  with  Robert  de  Brus  touching  Oxon,  1566,  1574,  and  1634,  and  [Gatherings  of 

a  truce  between  the  two  realms.  — (Burke's  Dor-  Oxon,  1574,  Vol.  V.,  p.  189;  Harl.  MSS.  1412, 

mant  and  Extinct  Baronage.)  P- 29- 

P  Inq.  P.M.  9  Henry  IV.,  No.  49;  Appendix  u  Query  Mauney,  see  Visitations,  Oxon,  Vol.  V., 

No.  LIU.  P-  i- 

N  n  2 
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acquired,  by  two  separate  purchases,  not  only  the  Chamberhouse  property, 
but  also  other  land  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  containing  about  1,000  acres 
altogether. 

The  earlier  of  these  purchases  was  made  in  1445  from  Sir  John  de  L'Isle 
and  Ann,  his  wife,  and  included  the  estate  now  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  as 
the  manor  of  Chamberhouse.  No  account  of  any  previous  grant  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  manor  has  been  discovered,  but  Sir  John  de  L'Isle  treated 
it  as  such  in  his  deed  of  conveyance  to  Pury,  whose  title  to  the  manor  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  royal  licence  to  him  to 
embattle  his  manor-house  there;  in  which  is  also  contained  a  special  grant  to 
him  of  extensive  privileges  as  the  lord  of  Chamberhouse,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  given  later  on. 

The  following  are  the  records  of  the  two  purchases  : — 

The  first  is  a  fine  dated  at  Westminster  fifteen  days  from  Trinity, 
23  Henry  VI.  [1445],  levied  between  John  Pury,  esquire,  and  Isabella  his 
wife,  plaintiffs,  and  John  Lysle,  knight,  and  Ann  his  wife,  deforciants,  of  the 
manor  of  '  Chambrehous,'  and  of  eight  messuages,  one  mill,  500  acres  of  land, 
50  acres  of  meadow,  140  acres  of  pasture,  50  acres  of  wood,  and  100  acres  of 
marsh  in '  Thacham  and  Crokeham  ; '  whereby  John  and  Ann  convey  the  above 
to  John  Purye,  with  warranty  against  Edmund,  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
his  successors,  for  ever,  for  the  sum  of  300  marks  of  silver  v. 

The  other  is  a  fine  dated  at  Westminster,  in  Michaelmas  term, 
26  Henry  VI.,  levied  between  John  Pury  and  Isabella  his  wife,  plaintiffs, 
and  William,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Alice  his  wife,  deforciants, 
of  10  messuages,  100  acres  of  land,  20  acres  of  pasture,  10  acres  of  meadow, 
6  acres  of  wood,  and  4  solidates  of  rent  in  '  Thatcham,  Coldthorp,  and 
Henwyke.'  The  Marquis  and  Alice  convey  the  premises  to  John  and  Isabella 
for  the  sum  of  200  marks  of  silver  *. 

Sir  William  Pole,  Marquiss  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  in  this  way 
acquired  large  possessions  of  land  with  houses  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham 
and  the  neighbourhood  y,  a  portion  of  which,  nearly  150  acres,  he  sold  to 
Pury  as  above  mentioned.  Sir  Richard  Pole,  a  relation  of  the  Duke's,  it  will 
be  remembered,  married  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of 
Cardinal  Pole. 

The  next  recorded  document  is  one  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  manor  of  Chamberhouse.  It  gives  some  account  of  the 
position  of  John  Pury — shows  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
King — and  the  names  of  the  several  distinguished  prelates  and  nobles  who 
witnessed  the  royal  grant  to  him.  The  grant  is  enrolled  on  the  Charter 
Roll,  the  translation  of  which  runs  as  follows  z : — 


v  Appendix  No.  LV.  *  Charter  Roll,  25  and  26  Henry  VI.,  m.  42  ; 

1  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  26  Henry  VI.  see  for  the  same  in  the  original  Latin,  Appendix 

J  Inq.  P.M.,  28  Henry  VI.,  No.  25.  No.  LVI. 
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The  king  [of  England  and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland]  to  the  same  [the  Arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  barons,  justices,  sheriffs, 
reeves,  ministers,  and  his  other  bailiffs  and  faithful  men],  greeting.  Know  ye  that 
we,  inwardly  considering  the  good  and  gratuitous  service  which  our  very  dear  Esquire 
John  Pury  has  many  times  bestowed  on  us  and  from  day  to  day  does  not  desist 
from  bestowing,  of  our  special  grace  have  granted  and  given  licence  for  us  and  our 
heirs  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  the  aforesaid  John  that  he  can  enclose,  crenellate 
and  embattle  his  manor  of  Chambirehous,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  with  stone  and 
lime,  and  enclose  300  acres  of  land,  40  acres  of  wood  and  4  acres  of  meadow,  and 
make  a  Park  thereof;  and  that  he  may  have  free  warren  in  all  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  manor  aforesaid,  with  all  the  liberties  and  franchises  pertaining  to  free  warren  ; 
and  that  he  can  hold  the  manor  aforesaid  so  enclosed,  crenellated  and  embattled, 
and  the  aforesaid  Park  so  enclosed,  with  the  warren  aforesaid,  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever.  So  that  no  one  may  enter,  etc.,  to  hunt  in  them,  or  to  take  anything 
which  may  pertain  to  the  warren  without  the  license  and  will  of  the  same  John 
or  of  his  heirs  under  forfeiture  of  £10.  Provided  that,  nevertheless,  that  land  may 
not  be  within  the  metes  of  our  forest. 

And  that  the  said  John  and  his  heirs  aforesaid  forever  may  have  Infangenethef 
and  outfangenethef,  and  the  chattels  of  his  men  and  tenants  being  felons  and  fugitives 
and  the  chattels  which  are  called  Waif  and  Stray  in  the  aforesaid  manor ;  and  that 
the  same  John  and  his  heirs  aforesaid  can  erect  gallows  in  the  ground  of  their  manor 
aforesaid,  and  can  judge  malefactors  whom  there  he  shall  happen  to  take  within  the 
said  liberty  of  Infangenethef  and  outfangenethef,  without  occasion  or  hindrance  of  us 
or  of  our  heirs,  or  of  our  Justices,  escheators,  sheriffs,  bailiffs  or  other  ministers 
whatsoever.  And  also  that  the  aforesaid  John  and  his  heirs,  and  their  men  and 
tenants  of  the  manor  aforesaid  may  forever  be  quit  of  toll,  murage,  pannage,  and 
pontage  throughout  our  whole  kingdom  of  England. 

And  that  the  aforesaid  John  and  his  said  heirs  forever  may  have  view  of  frank- 
pledge  of  all  their  tenants  of  the  manor  aforesaid,  with  all  things  to  such  kind  of 
view  pertaining,  within  the  said  manor ;  also  the  amends  of  the  assize  of  bread  and 
beer  broken  by  their  men  and  tenants  of  that  manor  in  the  manor  abovesaid,  any 
other  statute,  act,  ordinance  or  other  thing  made  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

These  are  witnesses.  The  venerable  fathers  J[ohn]  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Primate  of  all  England  our  Chancellor,  and  J[ohn]  Archbishop  of  York,  Primate 
of  England,  Wfilliam]  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Th[omas]  Bishop  of  Ely,  our 
dearest  cousin  John  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  our  dearest  cousin  Humphry  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  our  dearest  cousins  Edmund*  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  William 
Marquis  of  Suffolk,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Richard  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  A[dam]  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Keeper  of  our  Privy  Seal,  and  our  very  dear 
and  faithful  Sir  Ralph  de  Sudle,  our  Treasurer,  and  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell  and 
others.  Given  under  our  hand  at  Westminster  on  the  i6th  day  of  November. 

[i447-] 

By  writ  of  Privy  Seal  and  of  the  date  aforesaid  by  Authority  of  Parliament. 

John  Pury  at  once  availed  himself  of  the  royal  license  to  fortify  his 
residence,  which  was  for  some  time  afterwards  called  Chamberhouse  Castle, 
and  to  make  such  other  defences  to  his  property  as  were  necessary.  It  was, 
doubtless,  at  this  time  that  the  moat  was  made  round  the  manor  house, 
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comprising  a  series  of  trenches  which  are  still  filled  with  water,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  ordnance  map  a. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  glance  briefly  at  the  subject  of  the  rival  claims 
at  this  eventful  period  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  doing  so 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  few  facts 
disclosed,  on  which  side  the  sympathies  of  the  lords  of  Crookham  and 
Chamberhouse  were  enlisted,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
took  a  prominent  part  in  this  great  strife,  a  fact  which  may  possibly  have  some 
bearing  on  John  Fury's  desire  to  have  his  house  at  Chamberhouse  put  in  a  state 
of  defence.  John  de  Montacute,  the  third  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been 
a  follower  of  Wycliff  and  was  afterwards  the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollards, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  on  his  making  claim  to  the  Crown 
on  the  abdication  of  Richard  II.  After  this  Earl's  death  his  son  Thomas  de 
Montacute,  fourth  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  Crookham  property  and  title,  and 
he  also  took  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians ;  he  married  lady  Eleanor  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  had€  one  only  child,  a  daughter  Alice,  who  married  Richard 
Nevill  (son  of  Ralph  Nevill,  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  his  second  wife, 
oan  de  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt),  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury,  and  who,  although  held  in  high  favour  by  Henry  VI., 
from  whom  he  had  received  large  grants,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nobility 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  house  of  York,  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
in  maintaining  it. 

On  his  death  his  son,  the  stout  Earl  of  Warwick,  became  also  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  This  nobleman,  so  well  known  in  English  history  as  the  "  King 
Maker,"  espoused  with  his  father  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  York  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  lamentable  contest  between  the  Roses,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  placing  the  Earl  of  March,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
upon  the  throne  as  Edward  IV.  But  becoming  in  a  few  years  discontented 
with  the  order  of  things  which  he  had  thus  established,  he  projected  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  the  person  of  Henry  VI.  His 
success,  however,  was  but  temporary  ;  the  Lancastrians  were  finally  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471,  and  the  Earl  fell  in  the  conflict,  with  a 
numerous  train  of  eminent  associates. 

He  left  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Isabel,  married  George 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.,  and  the  younger, 
Anne,  married  first  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and 
secondly  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  advanced  to  the  earldoms  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  forfeited 
on  the  attainder  of  the  King  Maker,  by  letters  patent  in  1472.  He  was,  how- 
ever, attainted  of  high  treason,  and  suffered  death  by  being  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  in  the  Tower  in  1477.  He  left  issue  one  son,  Edward,  who, 
after  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  his  melancholy  life  in  prison,  was  executed 
in  1499  by  order  of  Henry  VII.,  being  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Plantagenets  ; 

•  Plan  at  Mr.  Martin's,  Thatcham  House. 
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and  a  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  executed 
in  her  old  age  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1541.  She,  as  well  as  her  father, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  owned  Crookham  manor. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lords  of  that  manor  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lancastrians  until  the  "  King  Maker " 
changed  sides  and  took  the  part  of  the  house  of  York,  though  he  again 
supported  the  Lancastrians  for  a  brief  period  until  his  death  ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.  all  the  lords  of  Crookham  were  Plantagenets.  In  1541, 
Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  the  old  manorial  estate. 

The  owners  of  Chamberhouse  thus  appear  to  have  always  been  iden- 
tified with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was  from  Henry  IV.  that  John  Fury 
obtained  the  licence  to  fortify  his  house  and  impark  his  lands,  and  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  privileges  and  rights  of  lord  of  the  manor.  His  suc- 
cessors, the  Dahvers,  were  also  in  great  favour  with  Henry  VII.,  although  they 
too  must  have  deplored  his  harsh  treatment,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  his  children,  so  closely  identified  as  they  were  with 
the  neighbouring  manor  of  Crookham. 

On  acquiring  the  Chamberhouse  property,  John  Pury  seems  to  have  lost 
no  time  in  making  it  remunerative  by  letting  portions  of  it ;  one  of  the  leases 
executed  by  him  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  an  indenture  by  which  his  fishing 
wear,  called  "  Chamberhouse-were,"  on  the  Kennet,  together  with  a  boat  and 
chain  for  fishing,  was  let  to  Martin  Jourdan  from  Michaelmas,  1447,  for 
nine  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  zos., 
under  certain  conditions  specified. 
The  tenant  was  prohibited  from  un- 
derletting without  the  license  of  the 
landlord,  and  he  was  to  keep  and 
leave  in  sufficient  repair  half  the 
"  eightis  and  roddis  "  that  belonged 
to  Chamberhouse.  There  was  a 
power  of  re-entry  by  the  landlord  in 
case  of  non-performance  of  the  cov- 
enants or  non-payment  of  the  rent  _ 
by  the  tenant,  who  was  bound  under 
a  penalty  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
agreement.  A  copy  of  this  lease 
and  of  the  bond  annexed  to  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix15.  They 
are  fastened  together  by  a  seal,  a 
representation  of  which  is  here  given. 

The  next  recorded  deed  of  John 
Fury's  is  a  grant  by  him  of  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  movable  and 
immovable,  live  and  dead,  to  John 


Seals  to  John  Fury's  Lease  and  Bond. 


b  Sir  George  Cornewall's  Deeds  ;  Appendix  No.  LVII. 
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Norys,  esq.,  Anne  Fury,  Susanna  Pury,  Geoffrey  Poole,  esq.,  Master  Thomas 
Kynton,  vicar  of  Thacham,  and  John  Clerk,  for  some  reason  which  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  puts  them  in  possession  of  the  same  by  delivering  to  them 
a  gold  ring.  The  deed  is  dated  i  April,  28  Henry  VI.  [1450]°. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  the  object  with  which  this  grant  was  made. 
The  date  of  it  is  just  one  month  before  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Pury  was  living  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  for  in  the  year  1475,  he 
obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence  a  confirmation  to  him  of  the  appointment 
of  bailiff  and  keeper  at  Crookham  d. 

During  this  interval  he  acquired  additional  property  in  Thatcham  and 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  amongst  the  deeds  of  Sir  George  Cornewall, 
whose  ancestors  formerly  owned  parts  of  the  Crookham  and  Chamberhouse 
estates,  one  dated  in  1451  ;  it  is  a  release  to  John  Pury  and  Isabella,  his  wife, 
from  John  Henley,  of  Thatcham,  of  all  his  interest  in  one  burgage  and 
curtilage  called  "  Smythes,"  and  also  in  one  burgage  called  "  Feyses,"  both 
situate  in  the  town  of  Thatcham.  This  deed  is  witnessed  by  John  Holleweye, 
then  constable  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  and  others e. 

The  death  of  John  Pury  occurred  after  1475 ' — probably  in  the  year 
1484;  he  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church «.  There  was  issue  of  his  marriage 
with  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  one  daughter  Anne,  their  sole  heiress,  who 
married  Sir  William  Danvers,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

§  14.     The  Estate  passes  to  Sir  William  Danvers  and  his  heirs,  c.  1475. 

Sir  William  Danvers  also  came  of  an  old  family,  many  of  whose  members 
rose  to  eminence.  His  ancestor,  Richard  D'Anvers,  of  Colthorp,  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  said  to  be  descended  from  Roland  D'Anvers,  one  of  the  companions 
in  arms  of  the  Conqueror.  His  pedigree  shows  that  he  was  one  of  ten  chil- 
dren by  his  father's  second  marriage  h.  His  father  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Sir  Robert  Danvers,  who  in  1445  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  representative  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  1450 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  h. 

Sir  William,  the  second  son  by  his  father's  second  marriage,  was  born  in 
or  about  the  year  1430'.  His  eldest  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Danvers  (the  first 
son  by  the  second  marriage),  was  an  educated  and  cultured  man,  having  a 

c  See  ante,  Book  III.,  p.  203,  in  the  chapter  Manor,  ist  and  2nd  Richard  III.,  it  would  appear 

on  Charities ;    and    also   the   Appendix   thereto,  that  John   Fury's  death  took  place  between  the 

No.  V.  dates  of  those  two  courts. 

a  B.M.  Harleian  MSS.  Roll,  c.  n.     George,  «  Ashmole's  Berks. 

duke  of  Clarence,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  h  See  also  Danvers'  Pedigree,  Appendix  No. 

&c.,    was   at 'that   time   also   lord   of  Crookham  LIX.  ;  Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family,  by  Dr. 

manor  in  right  of  Isabella  his  wife,  one  of  the  F.  N.  Macnamara ;  also  B.M.  Visitations,  Oxon, 

daughters  of  the  "King  Maker."  1566,  1574,  and  1634,  and  Gatherings  of  Oxon, 

•  Sir   George    Cornewall's    Deeds;    Appendix  1574,  Vol.  V.,  p.   189;   Harl.    MSS.   No.  1412 
No.  LVIII.  p.  29. 

*  From  entries  in  the  Court  Rolls  of  Thatcham  i  Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family,  p.  175. 
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great  reputation,  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  William  of  Waynflete, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  George  Neville,  archbishop  of  York — prelates  with 
whom  politics  and  business  matters  brought  him  much  in  contact.  During 
the  turbulent  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  his  career  was  actively 
identified  with  the  revival  of  learning  in  England,  having  rendered  great 
assistance  to  Bishop  Waynflete  in  the  foundation  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  household  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
at  another  of  that  of  the  King.  He  also  represented  the  borough  of  Downton 
in  parliament,  and  being  a  pronounced  Lancastrian  was  amongst  those 
who  were  attainted  for  non-attendance  at  the  parliament  of  2  Edward  IV.k ; 
but  this  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed,  and  he  again  sat  in  the  parliament 
of  1477,  when  the  principal  business  of  the  session  was  the  attainder  of  the 
King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  An  interesting  account  of  him  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Macnamara's  "  Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family." 

His  brother  William,  whose  marriage  with  Anne,  the  daughter  of  John 
Pury,  of  Chamberhouse,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  between  the  years 
1470  and  1475,  represented  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  parliament  in  the 
year  1467,  and  again  in  1472'. 

His  career  as  an  advocate  did  not  commence  till  1475,  about  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Sir  Robert  Danvers.  He  attained  the 
degree  of  Serjeant  at  Law  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485, 
was  made  one  of  the  King's  Justices  "  de  Banco"  in  1487,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  m. 

Amidst  all  the  tumult  of  the  time  his  was  a  quiet  life,  for,  as  Dr. 
Macnamara  says,  "  while  the  barons  were  slaying  their  fellows  in  battle  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  Sir  William,  at  Westminster  or  on  circuit, 
was  dispensing  justice  and  upholding  amongst  the  commons  of  England 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  While  amongst  the  nobles  the  slaughter  was  so 
great  that  of  the  baronage  of  the  Conqueror  scarce  a  single  male  represen- 
tative remained,  the  Danvers'  family  were  adding  manor  after  manor  to 
their  inheritance,  and  left  many  sons  to  carry  on  the  line  of  their  descent. 
They  were,  indeed,  a  typical  family  of  the  middle  class  of  England — 
a  class  already  strong  in  the  land,  and  destined  to  become  for  a  season 
its  greatest  power — the  class  from  which  the  makers  of  the  present  England 
were  to  spring." 

Sir  William  and  his  family  appear  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  and  although  no  record 
has  been  found  of  a  renewal  by  the  subsequent  bishops  either  to  his  father-in- 
law,  John  Pury,  or  to  himself,  of  the  license  for  service  in  the  chapel  attached 
to  their  residence  at  Chamberhouse,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  that 
building  was  still  used  for  worship.  Indeed,  Lady  Danvers  distinctly 

k  Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family,  pp.  1 55  —          ™  Koss'  Lives  of  the  Judges  ;  Campbell's  Ma- 
170.  terials  for  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  175,  note  f.  (Rolls  Series),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  217,  *37- 
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refers  to  this  subject  in  her  will  at  a  later  date.  It  is  also  clear  that 
both  Sir  William  and  his  wife  identified  themselves  actively  with  the 
services  at  the  parish  church  at  Thatcham. 

Sir  William  by  his  Will,  dated  at  Chamberhouse,  18  April,  1504, 
directs  that  if  he  should  die  at  Thatcham,  which  was  the  case,  his  body 
should  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  there  before  the  image  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Bishop.  He  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Isabel  towards  her 
marriage  loo/.,  upon  condition  that  she  married  with  the  consent  of  his 
executors,  who  were  his  wife  Anne,  and  his  sons  John  and  Thomas,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  goods  and  personal  estate.  The  witnesses 
to  this  will  were  Master  Philip  Whitt,  M.A.,  curate  of  the  church  of  Buckle- 
bury,  John  Fowler,  public  notary,  curate  of  the  church  of  Thatcham,  and  Sir 
Edward  Barker,  rector  of  the  church  of  Hickeford  n. 

By  a  separate  document  dated  at  the  same  time  and  place  and  executed 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  witnesses,  Sir  William  Danvers  devised  all 
his  manors  and  lands  in  the  Counties  of  Warwick,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Hants 
and  Berks  (including  therein  certain  property  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham 
purchased  by  him)  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death  in  the 
manner  therein  mentioned  with  remainder  to  his  right  heirs0. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Danvers  must  have  taken  place  very  shortly 
after  the  date  of  his  will,  for  it  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month  of  May. 

His  wife  survived  him  and  lived  many  years  afterwards  at  Chamberhouse, 
where  she  died.  Of  their  family,  John  Danvers,  the  eldest  son,  also 
lived  and  died  there  in  his  mother's  lifetime.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Hampden  of  Hartwell,  of  a  very  ancient  Buckingham- 
shire family  p. 

Thomas,  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Danvers,  married  Eleanor 
Lyford  ;  and  William,  the  third  son,  married  Cicily  Doue.  Sir  William's 
eldest  daughter,  Anne,  married  Richard  Verney,  son  of  Edmund  Verney 
of  Compton  Warwick q ;  another  daughter,  Alice,  married  Sir  John  Rayne- 
ford,  and  their  descendant,  Dorothy,  married  John  Danvers  of  Colthorpe, 

n  Lambeth    Wills    at    Somerset   House,  Reg.        where  his  monument,  with  the  portraiture  of  him- 

Holgrave,  fol.  5.     Appendix  No.  LX.  self,  his  wife,  and  children,  in  brass,  may  yet 

0  Ibid.  be   seen.     The   following   inscription   runs  round 
P  Lipscomb's  Bucks,  II.,  302.  the  verge  : — 

1  Edmund  Verney  died  in  the  year  1494,  when  „  Qf  your  charitie   pray  for   thg    sou,es    of 
Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  was  thirty  years  of  age,  Richard  Vern£y  and  Anne  ^  wife>  which 
"which   Richard  was  in  that  esteem   with  King  Richarf  departed  Qut  of  ^  pr£sent  wor]d 
Henry   VIII.,  that,  being  informed   of  some  in-  ^  2&A  day  of  September>  Ano  Dni.  IJa7... 
firmity  in   his  head,    he   afforded   him   a   special 

license  (2  Janry.,  8  Henry  VIII.)  that  he  should  Richard    and    Anne   had    nine  sons  and  five 

wear  his  bonnet  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  daughters.     One  of  the  sons,  Richard,   married 

as  well  in  the  said  King's  presence  as  elsewhere,  a  daughter  of  George  Raleigh,  of  Farnborough, 

according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  the  inter-  of  whose  daughters  one,  Dorothy,  married  John 

ruption  of  any  man  whatsoever."     Richard  in  his  Danvers,  of  Colthorpe,  Anbury.— Memorials  of 

will  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  new  Danvers  Family,  p.  189. 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  Compton  Church, 
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Banbury.  Isabel,  third  daughter,  who  at  the  date  of  her  father's  will  was 
unmarried,  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Docwray,  descended 
from  an  old  Kendal  family r.  Of  the  issue  of  this  marriage  there  were 
three  sons,  Edward,  Edmond  and  Anthony,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
1545,  leaving  his  second  brother  Edmond,  who  inherited  the  Chamberhouse 
estate,  and  lived  there  for  many  years.  Margaret,  a  fourth  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Danvers,  married  Thomas  Ramsey  of  Hedsore  and  Hitcham, 
Buckinghamshire8,  of  a  family  descended  from  Adam  Ramsey,  squire  of 
the  body  to  Richard  II. 

Other  members  of  the  Danvers  family,  besides  Sir  William's  eldest 
daughter  just  mentioned,  intermarried  with  the  Verneys.  Henry  Danvers 
(brother  of  Sir  William),  who  was  Cofferer  to  Henry  VII.,  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Verney.  The  first  wife  of  John  Danvers,  Sir 
William's  father,  was  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Verney  of 
Byfield  in  Northamptonshire.  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Robert  Danvers, 
Sir  William's  half-brother. 

As  Lady  Anne  Danvers  survived  not  only  her  husband,  but  also  their 
eldest  son  John,  for  many  years,  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  first  to  him. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  his  death  having  occurred  on  the  3Oth 
October,  1508,  when  he  was  only  about  thirty  years  of  age'.  By  his 
Will  dated  20  September,  1508,  in  which  he  is  described  as  residing  at 
Chamberhouse,  he  directs  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  Thatcham,  and  after  bequeathing  4.?.  to  the  mother  church  of  Sarum, 
and  3-y.  ^d.  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Thatcham  for  tithes  and 
oblations  forgotten,  and  also  3^.  ^d.  to  the  fabric  of  the  said  church,  the 
will  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Further  I  will  that  my  executors  immediately  after  my  death  do  ordain  a 
fit  priest  to  pray  for  my  soul,  for  my  father's  soul,  and  for  the  souls  of  others  my 
friends  now  deceased,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  all  faithful  Christian  people  deceased, 
in  the  church  of  Thacham  aforesaid  for  one  whole  year,  he  to  have  for  his 
salary  6/. 

"  I  will  that  Margaret  my  wife  shall  distribute  to  poor  people  within  one 
month  after  my  death  40^.  in  money. 

"I  bequeath  to  Thomas  Danvers  my  brother  a  gold  chain,  that  he  may  pray 
for  my  soul  and  for  the  soul  of  John  Pury,  esq." 

After  making  provision  for  his  four  daughters,  Anne,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and 
Dorothy,  out  of  the  rents  of  certain  manors  and  estates  in  Oxfordshire  the  will 
contains  the  following  direction  :  — 

"  And  I  will  that  my  said  wife  shall  pay  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Reading 
for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  said  monastery  and  now  occupied  by  me,  as  much  as  they 

'Harl.   MSS.    1233;    Clutterbuck's  Hertford-  «  Visitation  of  Bucks,  Harl.  MSS.  1533,  p.  616; 

shire,  III.,  82  ;  Harl.  MSS.,  Visitation  of  Oxon,  Visitation  of  Oxon,  Harl.  MSS.  5812,  p.  9. 
5812,    p.  9;    Memorials  of  Danvers  Family,    p.  *  Inq.  P.M.,  I   Henry  VIII.,  No.  62;  Sir  W. 

189.  Danvers,  Knt.,  and  John  Danvers,  Esq.,  his  son. 
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in  their  conscience  shall  wish  to  take,  from  the  time  of  my  father's  death  until  the  time 
of  my  own  death.  The  residue  of  all  my  goods  I  give  to  Margaret  my  wife,  whom  I 
make  my  sole  executrix." 

The  will  was  proved  at  Lambeth  4  May,  1509  u. 

From  this  it  appears  that  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Danvers  in  1504,  there  were  living  at  Chamberhouse,  at  all  events  until 
1508,  not  only  his  widow,  but  also  son  and  heir,  John  Danvers,  with  his 
wife  Margaret  and  their  four  daughters  above  named. 

The  direction  given  by  John  Danvers  to  his  wife  in  his  will  as  to  some 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  the  use  and  occupation 
by  him  of  the  abbey  land  at  Thatcham  since  Sir  William's  death  is  not 
without  interest,  and  it  shows  the  confidence  and  good  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  Danvers  family  at  Chamberhouse  and  the  Reading  abbey  authorities. 
Possibly  the  land  in  question  may  have  been  given  to  the  abbey  by  Sir 
William  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  son  may  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
in  the  occupation  of  it  after  his. father's  death,  without  payment  of  rent; 
or  it  may  have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  conscience  money,  to  make  good 
any  arrears  that  were  due. 

Lady  Danvers,  his  mother,  continued  to  reside  at  Chamberhouse,  doing 
acts  of  kindness  and  charity  to  her  poorer  neighbours,  to  whom  she  was 
much  endeared.  Amongst  her  possessions  was  a  valuable  manuscript  New 
Testament,  the  date  of  which  is  supposed  by  the  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  to  be  of  the  time  of  Wycliff,  circa  1380.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
how  she  became  possessed  of  it.  It  may  have  been  given  to  her  or  to  her 
father,  John  Fury,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  William,  the 
second  Earl,  or  John,  third  Earl,  of  Salisbury,  who  owned  the  neighbouring 
manor  of  Crookham  ;  the  latter,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  year  1400, 
having,  as  previously  mentioned,  been  a  follower  of  Wycliff,  and  one  ot 
the  heads  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollards. 

In  1517  Lady  Danvers  determined  to  present  this  valuable  manuscript 
to  Sion  monastery,  near  Isleworth,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  and  in 
order  that  prayers  might  be  said  for  the  souls  of  herself  and  the  several 
members  of  her  family.  Accordingly  on  Mid  Lent  Sunday  in  that  year 
it  was  given  by  the  hands  of  her  eldest  surviving  son,  Thomas  Danvers,  to 
Master  Confessor  with  his  brethren  at  Sion.  There  is  a  curious  memo- 
randum written  by  her  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  manuscript  to  record  her 
gift,  a  facsimile  of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  x. 

Why  Lady  Danvers  should  have  selected  Sion  monastery  to  be  the 
recipient  of  this  valuable  manuscript  is  not  now  known,  but  seeing  that 
several  of  the  inmates  at  that  date  were  ladies  from  Berks  and  Oxon,  to 
whom  doubtless  she  was  well  known y  and  possibly  allied,  it  is  probable 

u  Appendix  No.  LXI.  of  its  dissolution   were   Eleanor    Feteplace    and 

x  Appendix  No.  LXII.  Ursula   Fetyplace. — Aungier's   History   of  Syon, 

J  Two  of  the  sisters  in  the  convent  at  the  time       p.  89. 
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that    she   took    great   interest    in   that   religious    house   and   was   therefore 
desirous  that  the  volume  should  be  placed  there z. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  lord 
of  the  manors  of  Aldermaston  and  Sparsholt,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife 
were  living  at  Sion.  The  De  la  Mares  were  a  family  whose  ancestors  for- 
merly owned  also  the  manor  of  Colthorp,  and  they  would  of  course  be  well 
known  to  Dame  Anne  Danvers.  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare  by  his  will  dated 
in  1490*,  directed  "his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  Syon  before 
the  Crucifix  in  the  church,  or  where  it  may  please  my  lady  and  Master 
Confessor."  He  also  gave  directions  for  a  dirge  and  masses  to  be  said  or 
sung  for  him.  The  will  is  stated  to  be  written  in  the  testator's  own  hand. 
It  refers  in  general  terms  to  his  great  sorrow  and  losses  ;  and  also  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  unable  to  pay  all  his  debtors  in  full,  which  he 
deplores  and  begs  to  be  dealt  leniently  with  by  his  creditors.  He  gives 
directions  respecting  his  manors  of  Sparsholt  and  Aldermaston.  He  had 
evidently  at  the  date  of  his  will  taken  up  his  abode  in  Sion  monastery, 
and  here  he  died  in  1492  b. 

In  reference  to  the  manuscript  New  Testament  given  by  Lady  Danvers 
to  Sion  monastery  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  forms  part  of  the  large  col- 
lection of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  London,  1845.  An  account  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Catalogue  of  "  Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms  and  other  Books  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English,"  in  such  Collection,  and  will  be  found  copied 
into  the  Appendix  c. 


1  Sion  Monastery  was  founded  in  1415  by 
Henry  V.  for  the  Brigetine  Nuns.  It  was  called 
Sion  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Mount.  The  house 
consisted  of  85  persons,  viz.,  60  nuns  or  sisters, 
13  priests,  4  deacons,  and  8  lay  brothers.  The 
abbess  was  principal  over  all  and  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues.  The  monastery  was  much 
favoured  by  royalty  and  several  distinguished 
noblemen.  Thomas  Stanley,  second  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  buried  here  in  1521.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  larger  monasteries  to  be  dis- 
solved, it  having  been  accused  of  harbouring  the 
King's  enemies  and  being  accomplices  with  the 
Maid  of  Kent,  and  also  denying  the  King's  su- 
premacy. 

In  1539  it  surrendered  to  the  King's  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  1541  it  was  made  a  prison  for  the 
unfortunate  Katherine  Howard,  who  was  confined 
there  from  14  November  till  10  February  follow- 
ing, three  days  before  her  execution.  She  was 
kept  very  strictly  but  served  as  Queen. 

The  body  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  whose  funeral 
procession  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in  magnificence 
any  ever  seen  in  England  before,  rested  a  night 
at  Sion  on  its  way  to  Windsor.  A  full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  this  monastery,  with  copies  of 
its  rules,  and  the  royal  charters  granted  to  it,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Aungier's  History  of  Syon, 


published  by  Nichols  and  Son,  London,  1840: 
see  also  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation ; 
Lyson's  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  I.  ;  Fuller's 
Church  History ;  and  Thome's  Rambles  by 
Rivers:  the  Thames,  Vol.  II. 

n  Lambeth  Wills,  Somerset  House,  Dogett  22. 

b  He  appointed  his  wife  Elizabeth  his  principal 
executor,  with  Master  Stephen  Bereworth  and  his 
son  Thomas  Woode.  "And  the  overseer  of  this 
will  he  besought  the  king's  moder  good  grace 
to  help  to  the  performing  thereof." 

Probate  of  the  will  was  granted  12  February, 
1492,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  De  la  Mare,  the  relict 
and  executrix. 

The  king's  "  moder "  above  referred  to  was 
Margaret  Beaufort,  who  married  Edward  Tudor, 
their  son  being  King  Henry  VII. 

Lady  Elizabeth  de  la  Mare  by  her  will  dated 
in  1494,  directed  that  her  "  body  should  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Brigette  of  Syon  in  the  place 
where  the  body  of  Sir  Thomas  aforesaid  resteth 
buried." — Will  of  Lady  Elizabeth  de  la  Mare, 
Lambeth  Wills,  Somerset  House,  Vox  10. 

c  Appendix  No.  LXII.  A  facsimile  of  the 
,  Memorandum  written  by  Lady  Danvers  is  also 
given,  and,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  read,  a  copy  is 
appended  beneath  it  in  modern  type. 
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Thomas  Danvers,  the  son  of  Lady  Danvers,  who  by  her  desire  delivered 
the  New  Testament  to  Master  Confessor  with  his  brethren  at  Sion,  died  in 
his  mother's  lifetime e. 

Lady  Danvers  resided  occasionally  at  Banbury  on  her  other  property, 
but  she  continued  to  live  also  at  Chamberhouse  until  her  death  in  the  year 
1531,  when  she  must  have  been  of  a  great  age. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  late  husband  she  had  erected 
the  chapel  which  is  situate  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  church  at  Thatc- 
ham ;  and  by  her  will,  dated  13  February,  1530,  she  gave  directions  for 
her  body  to  be  buried  there.  This  will  appears  amongst  the  Lambeth 
Wills  at  Somerset  House,  and  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix f. 

From  this  will  it  is  clear  that  Sir  William  and  Lady  Danvers  lived 
and  died  at  Chamberhouse,  and  were  buried  in  Thatcham  church,  as  well 
as  their  son  John  Danvers ;  and  that  they  were  much  esteemed  in  the 
parish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  during  their  time  the  chapel 
attached  to  the.  manor  house  was  used  for  divine  service8,  and  by  the  provi- 
sions of  her  will,  Lady  Danvers  clearly  expressed  her  desire  that  religious 
worship  should  be  continued  to  be  solemnized  there  by  the  family  after  her 
death.  She  not  only  desired  her  son-in-law,  Martin  Docwray,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  find  an  honest  priest  to  sing 
in  her  chapel  or  chantry  at  Chamberhouse,  and  to  pray  for  herself  and 
her  children,  but  she  also  directed  that  Chamberhouse  should  remain  to 
Martin  Docwra  and  his  heirs  to  find  '  singing,  bread,  wine  and  wax.'  The 
gift  to  her  daughter  Isabel  Docwray,  also,  of  all  the  stuff  of  "  her  chapel " 
for  the  altar,  and  of  the  best  mass  book  and  chalice,  is  accompanied  with 
a  proviso  that  these  bequests,  after  her  daughter's  death,  should  remain 
to  the  heirs  of  Chamberhouse  for  ever. 

Of  Lady  Danvers'  children  the  family  of  Martin  Docwra  and  Isabel 
his  wife  were  known  at  Thatcham  longer  than  any  of  the  other  members, 
as  will  presently  be  seen.  Her  godson,  John  Raynsford,  also  continued  to 
live  for  many  years  in  the  house  given  to  him,  still  known  as  Raynsford's 
Farm  at  Thatcham,  and  which  is  situate  near  to  the  railway  station. 
John  Raynsford's  mother,  Alice,  was  appointed  by  Lady  Danvers  her  Exe- 
cutrix, and  as  she  resided  at  a  distance  from  Thatcham  she  probably 
deputed  her  son  John  to  act  for  her  on  the  spot  in  conjunction  with  the  vicar, 
Thomas  Justice,  named  overseer  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  will. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  William  Danvers,  the  judge,  may  still  be  seen  in 
Thatcham  church,  although  much  defaced,  its  original  design  being  .com- 
pletely obliterated.  Both  the  learned  antiquaries,  Dr.  Rawlinson  and  Elias 
Ashmole,  give  some  account  of  it  in  their  notes  on  Thatcham  written  in  the 

•  By  the  entry  in  the  Oxon  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls,  *  See  Appendix  No.  LXIII. 

yfj  and  -j-fj,  it  appears  that  in    1524  Thomas  %  The  Chamberhouse  Chapel  was  used  for  re- 

Danvers  was  no  longer  living,  and  that  Alianor  ligious  services  for  nearly   100  years   after  this 

Danvers,  probably  his  wife,  was  taxed  in  Nethrop  date  ;  see  Thatcham  Registers  (Baptisms)  for  1610 

and  Colthrop  in  respect  of  the  property  held  by  and  1617. 
him. 


6  * 
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early  part  of  the  last  century.  As,  however,  there  is  a  difference — though  a 
slight  one — in  the  notices  of  these  authorities,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
the  extracts  from  both. 

In  the  year  1717  Dr.  Rawlinson   visited  Thatcham,  and  he  says'  that 
he  saw  in 

" '  Lady  Fuller's  isle,'  on  a  noble  raised  tombe,  ye  brass  figure  of  a  lady  remaining, 
y*  of  a  man  torne  off,  4  escutcheons  of  armes  remaining,  a  groupe  of  boys  torne  off, 
a  groupe  of  four  girls  remaining.  Of  ye  inscription  w1'  once  [went  all]  round  only 
remains  this,  William  Danvers,  late  oon  of  the  Kyng  .  '.  .  of  the  Comon  Place 
and  .  .  .  Pury  of  Chamberhous  in  the  countie  of  ...  ." 

In  Ashmole's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Berkshire*,  under  the  heading 
of  Thatcham,  the  following  notice  appears  : — 

"Between  the  Chancel  and  the  South  He,  in  Lady  Fuller's  He,  of  the  Church, 
is  a  Tomb  raised  with  Stone  Work,  on  the  top  of  which  lyes  a  fair  long  marble,  with 
the  figure  of  a  Judge  in  his  habit,  and  his  wife,  and  circumscribed  thus  : 

'  Here  resteth  the  Body  of  William  Danvers,  late  oon  of  the  Kynges  .    .   .  .   es 
of   the    Comon  Place,   and  the   Body  of  Anne,   the  Wife   of  the  said  William 

ter  and  Heire  to  the  ryght  worshipful  Squyer  John  Pyry,  of 

Chamber-House,  in  the  County  of April,  in  the  Yeare  of 

our  Lord  God,    1504,   and   the   said    Anne   decessyd   the    ....    Day  of  the 

Moneth in  the  Yere  of  our  Lord  God  M '. 

On  whose  Souls  Jhesu  have  Mercy.' 

"  Under  their  feet  are  the  Figures  of  four  Sons  and  four  Daughters."* 

An  interesting  water-colour  drawing  of  it  was  made  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Cooper 
in  1837,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mecey  of  Thatcham,  and  a  copy 
of  it  will  be  found  on  Plate  XIX. 

.    §  15.      Ctuimberhouse  Manor  passes  to  the  family  of  Docwra. 

On  the  death  of  Lady  Danvers  the  Chamberhouse  estate  passed  to  her 
son-in  law,  Martin  Docwra,  in  right  of  his  wife  Isabel ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  bequests  made  to  them  by  Lady  Danvers'  will,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  ever  came  to  reside  at  Thatcham. 

The  family  of  Docwra,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Docwray,  are  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Peter  Docwra,  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
who  was  living  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
family  attained  considerable  distinction.  Thomas  Docwra  was  lord  Prior 
of  the  priory  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  London,  founded  A.D.  i  too.  He,  in 
the  year  1504,  restored  the  grand  South  gate  of  the  priory,  which  in  1381 
had  been  fired  and  partially  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler™. 
His  cousin,  Sir  Lancelot  Docwra,  was  one  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 

1  Journey   to  Lancaster,    Bodleian,   Rawlinson  vers'  death  may  possibly  have  never  been  Blled 

MSS.  116,  p.  125.  in,  the  inscription  having  been  cut  in  her  lifetime. 

k  Published  at  Reading,  1736.  m  See    the   inscription   in  the  old    Jerusalem 

1  The  blanks  referring  to  the  day  of  Lady  Dan-  tavern  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkeuwell. 
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Rhodes.  His  great -great-great-nephew,  Thomas  Docwra,  married  Jane, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Periam,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  (who  died  1620),  and  this  Thomas  Docwra's  son  and  heir  Periam 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Oliver,  lord  St.  John.  The  names  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  family  will  be  found  in  the  Docwra  pedigree  in  the  Appendix  n. 

The  relationship  of  Lady  Danvers'  son-in-law,  Martin  Docwra,  to  the 
other  members  of  this  family  is  not  shown  in  the  pedigree,  but  as  his  birth 
must  have  occurred  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  he  would 
probably  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Danvers  in  1504,  Lady  Danvers,  the 
heiress-at-law  of  her  father,  John  Pury,  who  had  held  the  office  of  bailiff 
of  the  two  parks  and  keeper  of  the  warren  at  Crookham,  granted  her  interest 
in  that  office  to  Martin  Docwra  and  his  wife  Isabel,  who  petitioned  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  then  the  lady  of  Crookham  manor,  to  confirm 
them  in  the  appointment0. 

Martin  Docwra  was  well  known  in  London,  where  he  resided,  and  by 
his  will,  which  is  dated  in  1534,  he  gives  the  following  directions  as  to 
his  death  and  burial : — 

"  ffirst  I  bequeth  and  recomend  my  soule  unto  almightie  God  the  Father  the 
Sonne  and  the  Holly  Cost,  to  or  blissed  Ladye  sainte  Marie  the  virgin  mother  of 
Criste  Jhesu,  and  to  all  the  celestiall  compaannye  of  hevin  and  my  bodye  to  be  buryed 
in  Sainte  Clements  church  w*oute  the  temple  barr  of  London  at  the  discrecon  of  Isabell 
my  wif  if  it  chaunce  me  to  decease  in  the  said  citie  or  in  the  suburbes  of  the  samep." 

His  wife,  Isabel  Docwra,  was  living  at  that  date,  and  his  family  then 
consisted  of  three  sons,  viz.,  Edward,  Edmond,  and  Anthony ;  and  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Anne.  Another  son,  Thomas,  who  had 
predeceased  him,  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church  in  15291,  in  which  year 
he  was  probably  living  with  his  grandmother,  Lady  Danvers,  at  Chamber- 
house.  His  death  was  recorded  on  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  a  gravestone 
formerly  placed  in  the  south  aisle  in  Thatcham  church,  but  long  since 
removed,  on  which  was  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Of  your  Charite  pray  for  the  Soule  of  Thomas  Docura,  son 
Of  Martin  Docura,  and  Isabell  his  wife,  whyche 
Thomas  dyed  the  5  Day  of  July,  An0  1529.      On 
Whose  Soules  Jhesu  have  mercy*." 

Martin  Docwra's  will  makes  reference  to  the  estate  at  Chamberhouse, 
but  by  it  he  directs  that  his  lands  and  tenements  in  and  near  to  the  city 
of  Coventry,  at  Brickhill  in  Warwickshire,  and  at  Maidenhead,  shall  be 
held  in  trust  to  provide  i2Ol.  for  the  preferment  of  his  three  daughters  in 

P  Lambeth  Wills,  Somerset  House,  20  Hogen  ; 

n  Appendix  No.  LXIV.  ;  see  also  Chauncey's      Appendix  No.  LXV. 
Hertfordshire,  p.  406.  <l  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 

0  B.M.  Harl.  Roll,  c.  n.  r  Ashmole's  Berks. 
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equal  shares,  viz. : — 4O/.  a  piece,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  amongst  them 
and  their  mother,  with  a  stipulation  that  if  they  all  died  before  their  marriage 
or  preferment,  his  wife  being  then  alive,  she  should  have  6o/.  part  of  the 
I2O/.,  and  each  of  his  three  sons  io/.  further  part  thereof,  the  remaining 
3<D/.  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  wife  in  deeds  of  charity.  Subject  to  this 
provision,  the  testator  declared  the  uses  of  his  estates  above  mentioned  to 
be  for  his  three  sons  successively  in  tail.  And  he  desired  that  his  wife 
should  provide  necessaries  for  his  children  until  their  full  age  of  18  years. 
And  after  making  certain  other  bequests,  the  will  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  The  residue  of  all  my  goods  cattails  and  credetts  whatsoever  they  be,  my 
detts  paied  and  my  funerall  expensis  done,  I  give  and  bequeth  to  the  said  Isabell 
my  wif  to  do  and  dispoase  therw*  in  dedys  of  charytie  and  petye  for  my  soule  and 
all  Xpen  [souls]  as  she  shall  thinke  best  The  whiche  Isabell  my  wif  of  this  my 
present  testament  and  last  will  I  make  and  ordeyne  my  sole  executrix." 

The  will  must  have  been  signed  immediately  before  his  death,  for 
probate  of  it  was  granted  within  one  week  afterwards  to  his  widow  and  relict. 
The  record  of  her  death  has  not  been  found,  nor  is  it  known  whether  she 
ever  lived  at  Chamberhouse  ;  but  Martin  Docwra's  eldest  son,  Edward,  was 
residing  there  in  1545,  and  by  his  will  of  that  date  directs  that  his  body 
be  buried  in  "  the  chapell  of  Saint  Anne  in  the  parish  of  Thacham." 

The  will,  which  is  to  be  found  at  Somerset  House,  is  given  in  the 
Appendix6. 

Edward  Docwra  therefore  lived  at  Chamberhouse,  where  he  probably 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  estate,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  these  facts.  He  was  one  of  the  squires  of  the  parish, 
and  his  will  is  witnessed  by  the  vicar,  whom  he  styles  "my  curat." 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  other  witnesses  are  those  of  his  brothers 
Edmond  and  Anthony. 

The  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne  (possibly  so  dedicated  in  memory 
of  the  foundress)  which  he  appoints  as  the  place  of  his  burial  is  no  doubt 
the  building  which  a  few  years  previously  had  been  erected  by  his  grand- 
mother as  an  addition  to  the  parish  church,  and  where  she  intended  that 
all  the  members  of  her  family  residing  at  Chamberhouse  should  be 
interred. 

As  the  Probate  of  Docwra's  Will  was  granted  on  the  iQth  May,  1545, 
his  death  must  have  occurred  very  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  Will. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  Docwra  the  Chamberhouse  property  passed 
to  his  brother  Edmond,  who  entered  into  possession  and  resided  there  for 
several  years.  He  is  recorded  as  being  the  owner  in  the  year  iSS3u> 
and  in  the  Thatcham  Church  Registers1  are  entries  relating  to  some  of 
the  members  of  his  family.  Amongst  the  christenings  in  that  year  is  that 

*  Lambeth  Wills,  Pynnyng,  fol.  27.     See  Ap-          »  Bodl.  Clarke's  MSS.,Top.  Berks,  c.  6,  fol.  106. 
pendix  No.  LXVI.  *  See  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  No.  XLV.,  p.  8l. 
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of  "Anne  Docwra"  on  the  i6th  February;  the  burial  of  "Anne  Docwraye 
of  Chamberhouse "  is  also  recorded  as  having  taken  place  on  the  4th 
March  following.  In  the  subsequent  year  appear  the  following  entries  : — 

"Anno  Domini,  1562,  Januarie  the  first  day  of  this  month,  Mr.  Arthur  Docwra 
sonne  and  heyre  to  the  right  worshipful  Mr.  Edmond  Docwray,  of  Chamberhouse, 
was  christ'ned." 

And  in  1564  is  the  entry  below: — 

"  1564  April  the  xxx  day,  Mr.  Henry  Docwra,  sonne  to  the  right  worshipfull 
Mr.  Edmond  Docwra,  of  Chamberhouse,  was  christ'ned." 

In  the  next  year  there  appears  the  following  entry  :— 

"  1565  August  the  xxj,  Maude  Fyttie,  a  bastard,  was  christned,  begotten  of  one 
Frauncis  Fyttie,  lakye  to  Mr.  Edmond  Docwra." 

Nine  years  later  there  is  another  reference  in  the  parish  register,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  Edmond  Docwra  then  continued  in  possession 
of  the  Chamberhouse  estate.  The  entry  records  that  on  a  certain  day  in 
1574  "was  George  Marshall  buryed,  who  was  slayen  by  the  stroke  of  a  barr 
within  the  grounde  of  Mr.  Edmonde  Docwra,  esquier." 

Docwra  was  a  man  of  some  importance.  He  represented  Aylesbury 
in  the  Parliament  of  1571,  and  Windsor  in  1572.  He  also  held  appoint- 
ments under  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Horse,  as 
well  as  under  the  second  Earl,  with  both  of  whom  he  served  for  many 
years ;  and  his  official  duties  must  have  frequently  necessitated  his  absence 
from  Chamberhouse  y. 

When  the  Church  Registers  were  commenced  he  provided  the  first 
Register  book,  which  is  still  in  existence  in  the  vestry.  On  the  cover  of  it 
in  the  following  endorsement : — 

"The   Register  boke   of [Thacham]   churche   geven    by  the    Right 

Worshipfull  Maister  Edmond  Docwra  of  Chamberhouse  ;  " 

and  on   one  of  the  leaves  in   the  earlier  part  of  the  same  book  is  another 
memorandum,  under  date  1572,  to  the  like  effect,  which  reads  thus  : — 

"  The  Register  of  Weddi[nges]  Christenninges  and  Buryinges  for  the  parrishe  of 
Thacham  in  the  Countie  of  Barks  Giuven  by  Edmonde  Docwra  of  Chamberhfouse] 
within  the  same  County  and  parrishe  the  thirde  daye  of  Aprill  in  the  Eightenth 

T  Possibly  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  1588,   at  the  age  of  56,  having  spent  30  years 

when  she  was  at  Newburyand  Reading  in  August,  in  the  Queen's  service.     If  Mr.   Docwra  was  ac- 

1568,  and  also  at  Kenilworth  in  1575,  on  the  occa-  lively  engaged  in  the  Earl's  service,  his  absences 

sion  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  grand  entertainment  from   home   must  have  been   frequent    and   long 

in  her  honour;  as  well  as  in  August,  1588,  when  the  continued,    but  there  is  evidence  that   notwith- 

Earl  was  with  the  Court  at  Tilbury  in  expectation  standing  he  did  occasionally  reside  there,  and  con- 

of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  tinued  to  take  great  interest  in  parish  matters  at 

On  the  return  of  Leicester  from  Tilbury  to  Kenil-  Thatcham. — Nicholls'  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza- 

worth  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  September  4,  beth,  I.,  254,  417  ;  II.,  531—536. 
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yere  of  the  raigne  of  oure  Soveraigne   Lady  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  Quene 
of  Englande  ffraunce  and  Irelande  defender  of  the  faithe  &c.,  A°  Dm,  1576." 

Whether  the  many  duties  he  had  to  fulfil  involved  expenditure  beyond 
his  means,  or  whether  he  was  tinged  with  the  extravagance  that  charac- 
terised the  Earl  his  master,  it  appears  that  Docwra  about  this  time  became 
entangled  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  incurred  debts  he  was  unable 
to  discharge ;  obliging  him  later  on  to  sell  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  which 
had  been  in  his  family  for  nearly  140  years. 

In  1572  he  entered  into  a  conditional  agreement  for  sale  of  the  estate 
to  Mr.  John  Asteley,  who  at  that  time  was  Master  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Queen's  jewels  and  plate — a  very  important  office,  which  he  had  held  for 
many  years  previously2.  By  an  indenture  dated  2  November,  1572,  and 
a  fine  or  fines  levied  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  therein  contained,  Edmond 
Docwra  and  Dorothy  his  wife  conveyed  the  property  to  John  Asteley  (the 
consideration  money  for  which  would  seem  to  have  been  i,4OO/.),  but  subject 
to  a  proviso  contained  in  the  indenture  that  if  he  should  before  the  24th 
June  next  by  deed  "declare  that  he  did  mislyke  to  have  the  premisses," 
and  deliver  such  deed  on  that  day  between  9  a.m.  and  i  p.m.  to  Edmond 
Docwra  at  the  south  porch  of  Thatcham  church,  then  Docwra  would  pay 
to  him  on  the  3Oth  September  next,  between  9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  at  the 
porch  of  the  Guildhall,  London,  the  before  mentioned  sum  of  i,4OO/.,  and 
would  then  and  there  cancel  and  deliver  to  Asteley  all  bonds  which  should 
have  been  executed  by  him  for  payment  of  any  sums  of  money ;  and 
thereupon  Docwra  should  resume  the  ownership  of  the  property.  This 
seems  a  singular  kind  of  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and 
was  probably  only  an  expedient  on  the  part  of  Docwra  to  raise  money 
to  enable  him  temporarily  to  tide  over  his  difficulties. 

Asteley  did  "  mislyke  to  have  the  premisses,"  of  which  he  made 
declaration  by  deed  dated  the  2ist  June,  1573,  just  three  days  before 
the  time  within  which  he  had  the  option  of  keeping  or  declining  the 
property.  His  deed  of  renunciation  was  delivered  to,  and  accepted  by, 
Docwra  at  the  church  porch  of  Thatcham  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  latter  repaid  to  Asteley  the  i,4OO/.,  and  that  he 
returned  to  him  his  bonds  cancelled. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  previous  state- 
ments as  to  the  i,4OO/.  having  been  originally  paid  to  him  by  Asteley  and 
afterwards  returned,  no  money  actually  passed  on  either  occasion. 

1  Other  members  of  his  family  also  held  ap-  of  the  Jewels,  and  Thomas  Asteley  was  Groom 

pointments  in  the  Queen's  household.     Mrs.  Aste-  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

ley  was  chief  gentlewoman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  The  lists  of  the  plate  and  jewels  were  signed 

as  far  back  as  1561,  at  which  time  John  Asteley  by  the  Queen  and  John  Asteley,  whose  autographs 

had  been   chosen   Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  appear  in  Mr.  Nicholls'  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliz- 

Queen's  jewels  and  plate,  a  post  which  he  con-  abtth,  and  countersigned  by  Richard  Asteley  and 

tinued    to    occupy    until    after    1578.      Richard  others.     See  Nicholls'  Progresses,  I.,  pp.  116,  117, 

Asteley  (possibly  one  of  their  tons)  was  Groom  120—130,  254,  417;  II.,  89-91. 

P  p  2 
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This  was  certainly  an  irregular  proceeding,  though  Docwra  did  not 
think  so,  and  in  his  explanation  he  says  that  John  Asteley  was  "  a  gentle- 
man of  great  worshippe  and  good  conscience,"  and  had  accepted  the 
settlement  come  to  between  them,  and  "  delivered  the  writings  and  evy- 
dences  out  of  his  hands  and  yelded  uppe  the  possession  thereof." 

However,  when  the  fact  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Fuller,  a  subsequent  purchaser,  and  when  notice  was  received  by  him  that 
adverse  claims  to  the  estate  were  threatened  by  other  parties,  he  was  obliged 
to  institute  proceedings  in  Chancery  against  Edmond  Docwra  to  have 
his  title  confirmed. 

On  Mr.  Asteley's  declining  to  take  the  property,  Edmond  Docwra, 
by  another  indenture  dated  in  October,  1573,  mortgaged  it  to  Robert,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  subject  to  redemption  on  payment,  at  a  date  therein  specified, 
of  i,4Qo/.  This  sum  of  course  was  the  same  that  formed  the  consideration 
in  the  recent  transaction  with  Asteley.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and 
looks  as  if  that  amount  had  been  required  to  pay  the  debts  of  Edmond 
Docwra  then  due. 

The  repayment  of  this  loan  he  alleged  the  Earl  promised  him  "uppon 
his  honoure  never  to  demande  of  him  or  his  heires  but  to  release  and 
remitte  the  same,  saying  that  he  knowledged  the  same  dett  to  growe 
by  him  and  through  his  occasion  and  in  consideracon  that"  he  "had 
served  the  said  Erie  and  his  father  faithfullie  chargeablie  and  dangerous- 
lye  manye  yeares,  therefore  after  the  daie  of  payment  incurred,  the  said 
Erie  did  not  only  make  anie  entree  or  expulcon  of"  him  "  from  the  possession 
of  the  premisses,  or  anie  demande  of  the  same  monie,  but  made  manie 
earneste  promises  never  to  demaunde  the  same  or  any  parte  thereof  Soe 
that "  he,  "  makinge  suer  reconyng  thereof  did  not  provyde  for  satisfying 
him  the  said  Erie  neither  did  the  said  Earle  in  manie  yeares  after  the  con- 
veyance made  to  him  either  aske,  or  seeme"  to  him  "mynded  to  aske  anie 
parte  of  the  said  xiiijc/z.  until  some  malicious  enemye "  to  "  him  of 
great  dignitye  putt  it  into  his  heade  soe  to  doe,  and  then  the  saide  Erie 
contrarye  to  his  sundrye  faithfull  promises  before  made  did  in  suche 
manner  demande  the  same  that "  he  "  not  beinge  able  either  to  contend 
with  him  in  lawe  or  repaye  the  said  xiiij°/z  thoughte  it  good  to  departe 
with  his  whole  estate  in  the  said  manner." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  statements  of  Edmond 
Docwra  ;  they  were  made  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  mort- 
gage to  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  formed  the  substance  of  Docwra's 
answer  in  Chancery  to  the  bill  filed  against  him  by  Mr.  Fuller a.  A  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  in  the  Appendix  b. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Docwra's  dealings  with  the 
estate,  after  the  date  of  his  mortgage  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1573 
matters  appeared  to  go  on  quietly  for  about  ten  years.  In  May,  1583, 

>  Chanc.  Pro.  Eliz.,  ff.  3,  38;  Fuller  v.  Dockwraie.  b  Appendix  No.  LXVII. 
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Mr.  Fuller  entered  into  a  contract  to  buy  the  property,  and  paid  part  of 
the  purchase  money  to  Mr.  Docwra  and  part  to  the  Earl :  the  deed  of 
conveyance  was  signed  by  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  his  wife,  as  also 
by  Mr.  Docwra  and  Dorothy  his  wife. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  Mr.  Fuller's  purchase  he  discovered 
the  circumstances  already  stated  as  to  the  previous  conditional  agreement 
for  sale  to  Mr.  Astley,  and  it  was  considered  that  technically  the  legal  estate 
was  still  vested  in  the  latter  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Astley,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Docwra,  by  deed 
dated  23  November,  1586,  conveyed  his  estate  and  interest  in  the  property 
to  Mr.  Fuller,  who  then  remained  in  quiet  possession  for  a  few  years. 
After  the  death  of  the  Earl  in  1588,  however,  further  questions  on  the  title 
were  raised,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  who  was  a  barrister  of  some  eminence,  found 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  establish 
his  rights.  Accordingly  in  1590  he  presented  a  bill  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  against  Edmond  Docwra,  in  which  after  reciting  his  purchase  of 
the  property  and  the  conveyance  of  it  to  him  as  above  mentioned,  he 
stated 

"  that  sithince  the  deathe  of  the  saide  Earle  of  Lecester  yt  is  geven  furthe  and  generallie 
reported  by  maney  that  the  saide  Edmonde  Docwraie  ad  [had]  longe  before  any  con- 
veyance or  assurance  made  of  the  said  Manner  and  premisses  to  your  saide  orator 
or  to  the  saide  [EJrle  made  divers  other  saecrett  grauntes  conveyances  assurances 
and  estates  of  the  saide  Mannor  and  premisses  to  divers  other  persons  and  theire 
heires  who  by  colour  thereof  threaten  and  geve  out  and  doe  intende  yf  not  presentlie 
yet  after  the  deathe  of  the  saide  Edmonde  who  ys  an  aunciente  gentleman  to  enter 
uppon  your  orator's  possession  and  greatelie  to  encomber  his  estate  and  intereste 
thereby." 

The  Bill  then  states  that  relying  upon  Docwra's  integrity  he  had  brought 
the  action  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  compelled  to  declare  whether 
he  had  made  any, — and  if  so,  what — former  grants,  conveyances  or  assurances 
whereby  Fuller's  estate  might  be  hindered  or  encumbered,  before  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  how  such  conveyance  had  been  or 
might  be  avoided. 

Docwra,  in  his  answer  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  sets  forth  the  facts  pre- 
viously disclosed  in  reference  to  the  transactions  with  Astley  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  connected  with  the  property,  and  concluded  as  follows  : — "  Soe  as 
nowe  the  complaynant  dothe  houlde  and  enjoye  the  same  wbout  anie  trouble 
or  incombrance  or  pretensed  tytle  of  him  the  said  John  Astley  or  of  anie 
other  person  or  persons  clayminge  anie  thinge  by  from  or  under  this  de- 
fendant, to  the  knowledge  of  this  defendant." 

The  result  of  the  Chancery  suit  was  to  confirm  the  sale  of  Chamber- 
house  manor  by  Edmond  Docwra,  in  whose  family  it  had  continued  since 
1445,  to  Mr.  Fuller,  who  with  his  descendants  continued  to  hold  it  for 
upwards  of  130  years. 
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§   1 6.     The  Estate  purchased  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Fuller,  1583-6. 

Nicholas  Fuller,  the  purchaser  of  the  Chamberhouse  estate,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Thomas  Fuller,  of  Neat's  Hall,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy0,  and 
was  born  in  1543.  Having  received  a  University  education  at  Cambridge, 
as  is  believed,  where  he  .was  subsequently  a  benefactor  to  Emmanuel 
College,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1563,  and  called  to  the 
bar  a  few  years  later.  In  1574  he  was  appointed  by  the  Benchers  of  the 
Inn  an  "Ancient" — an  office  conferred  upon  some  of  their  members  of  good 
repute  for  special  purposes'1.  In  1586  he  was  selected  by  the  Benchers  as 
the  Autumn  reader,  but  he  never  was  a  Bencher  himself. 

He  was  an  able  man,  of  strong  and  aggressive  Puritan  tendencies, 
and  a  champion  of  the  Nonconformists.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
at  that  period,  holding  the  opinions  he  did,  he  got  himself  into  trouble 
on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  those  opinions  ;  so  much 
so  that  (as  will  be  seen)  he  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  and. fined6. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his  purchase  of  the  Chamberhouse 
property  and  his  proceedings  in  Chancery  against  Edmond  Docwra  in  1590 
have  already  been  related.  The  estate,  as  has  been  observed,  remained  in 
the  family  for  130  years,  during  which  period  it  descended  to  six  generations 
in  succession. 

About  the  time  that  he  acquired  Chamberhouse  he  married  Sara,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Backhouse,  Alderman  and  sometime  Sheriff  of  London,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz.,  Nicholas,  the  eldest  son,  born  at 
Chamberhouse  and  baptized  17  December,  1592,  who  in  1613  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  George  Dowse,  of  the  older  house  of  the  Dowses  of  Hampshire  ; 
Daniel,  born  1599;  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  at  Highgate  on 
2  January,  1605  ',  to  Timothy  Wagstaffe,  of  Warwick,  esquire  and  barrister- 
at-lawg;  Anne,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir  John  Offley,  of  Maideley, 
co.  Stafford,  knight ;  Mary,  the  third  daughter,  married  Oliver  Webb ;  Sara 
married  Michael  Pindar,  of  Gray's  Inn.  All  this  we  learn  from  the  Funeral 
Certificate  h.  In  that  document  Abigail,  his  youngest  daughter,  is  mentioned 
as  unmarried,  but  afterwards  she  married  Richard  Buckley. 


«  Herald's    Coll.    Funeral    Certificate,    I.   19,  by  mere   seniority  became  what  are  called  An- 

fol.  79.  cients." 

d  Ancients,   or   "  the  Grand  Company  of  An-  The  last   call   of  Ancients  at    Gray's  Inn  was 

cients,"  as  they  were  called,  were  of  three  classes,  made  in  1716  (Gray's  Inn  Registers). 

Tiz. : — (l)  Barristers  ;  (2)  Sons  of  Judges,  who  by  •  For   further  details  see    later  on,   pp.   296 — 

right  of  inheritance  were  admitted  Ancients  ;  and  299. 

(3)  persons  of  distinction  who  were  placed  in  the  *  Reg.  Bishop  of  London. 

Inns  of  Court  as  Fortescue  says,  "  not  so  much  f  Mr.  Wagstaffe  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple 

to  make  the  laws  their  study,  much  less  to  live  12  May,  1597. — Mid.  Temple  Reg. 

by  the  profession,  having  large    patrimonies  of  h  Heralds'  Coll.  Funeral  Certificate,  I.  19,  fol. 

their  own,  but  to  form  their  manners  and  to  pre-  79 ;  Appendix  No.  LXVIII.  ;  Thatcham  Church 

serve  them  from  the  contagion  of  vice."     Judge  Registers  ;  Will  of  Daniel  Fuller,  Som.  House, 

Talfourd  in  Hayward's  case  says,  "  after  a  certain  Lambeth  Wills;  Reg.  Skynner,  fol.  29. 
number  of  years  spent  in  the  Inn,  the  Barristers 
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The  Backhouses  belonged  to  the  sect  known  as  the  Society  of  Friends  ; 
and  many  members  of  this  family  lived  to  a  great  age.  Rowland  Backhouse, 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  who  was  also  an  Alderman  of  London,  lived  to 
the  age  of  go,  and  died  in  1648.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  in  1664,  aged  95  '. 
Mrs.  Fuller  herself  was  still  living  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  her  marriage. 

When  his  professional  engagements  allowed  him  to  be  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Fuller  appears  to  have  lived  at  Chamberhouse  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  grandchildren,  many  of  whom  were  born  there  in  his  lifetime.  His  eldest 
son,  Nicholas,  who  was  knighted  during  his  father's  lifetime,  had  one  son, 
Dowse,  born  in  1616.  Of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Wagstaffe  (Mr.  Fuller's  eldest 
daughter),  four  were  born  there,  namely,  Abigail  in  1610  (she  died  there  in 
1612),  Thomas  in  1615,  Timothy  in  1616,  and  John  in  1619.  Mrs.  Pindar's 
son,  Michael,  was  born  at  Chamberhouse  and  baptized  in  the  chapel  there 
on  January  13,  1610.  Lady  Offley's  three  children,  Elizabeth,  John,  and 
Katherine,  were  also  born  there  and  baptized  in  the  years  1610,  1617,  and 
1619  respectively.  Katherine's  birth  occurred  about  seven  weeks  only  before 
the  death  of  her  grandfather  J. 

Mr.  Fuller  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
parish.  The  church  records,  as  has  been  shewn  on  a  previous  pagek,  give  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  improvements  that  took  place  shortly  after  he  went  to  reside 
at  Thatcham,  and  which  were  doubtless  made  in  pursuance  of  his  suggestions. 
The  churchwardens'  accounts  had  previously  been  kept  very  indifferently, 
but  from  this  time  greater  accuracy  was  observed  ;  and  in  later  years  the 
parishioners  themselves  were  invited  to  sign  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  meetings  entered  in  the  parish  books.  His  love  of  justice,  combined 
with  a  strong  desire  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor  or  the  oppressed,  led 
him  to  enquire  into  the  administration  of  the  charities.  In  some  instances — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Loundyes'  almshouses — it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  not  fully  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
the  recipients  of  the  charities  were  deprived  of  the  full  benefits  intended 
to  be  conferred  upon  them.  A  marked  improvement,  however,  is  noticeable 
in  these  matters  after  he  came  to  reside  at  Chamberhouse. 

The  entry  in  the  churchwardens'  book  relating  to  the  letting  of  leases 
without  the  consent  of  the  parishioners  has  already  been  referred  to '. 
Amongst  the  parish  documents  is  one  in  Mr.  Fuller's  handwriting,  not 
dated,  but  apparently  written  in  1608,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

"  Widow  Eldridge  ye  tenant. — Memdm.  that  the  rent  of  viiji.  reserved  of  the 
tenement  in  Thatcham  being  behynd  by  the  space  of  iiij  yeres  be  paied  into 
the  hands  of  ye  ffefees  to  repaire  the  tenement. 

The  ffeoffmt.  to  ye  use  of  the  heirs  of  ye  ffeffor  to  ye  intent  that  they  pay 
viij//.  xviijj.  yerely  to  the  ffeffees  and  their  heirs  w'li  clause  of  distres  for  the  ffeffees, 
and  xij</.  a  day  nomine  pene." 

1  Bodl.  Ashmole  MSS.  851,  pp.  20,  21.  '  See  ante,   p.    123—126,  and   Appendices  to 

J  Thatcham  Church  Registers.  Book  II.,  No.  XLV.,  p.  106,  with  the  facsimile. 

k  Book  II.,  pp.  129—139. 
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Mr.  Tovie  is  to  accompt  ffor  ye  yeres  rent  of  viijj.  reserved  for  ye  reparaciones 
ffrom  an.  dm.  1593  for  13  yeres." 

This  memorandum  is  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  No  copy 
of  or  any  reference  to  it  appears  in  the  Churchwardens'  book,  but  it  shows 
that  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  desire  to  secure  the  public  welfare  at  Thatcham  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  even  the  vicar  of  the  parish  to  account  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  considered  reform  necessary. 

In  the  same  year  another  matter  was  raised  by  Mr.  Fuller,  on  which 
a  discussion  took  place  at  a  public  meeting.  The  subject  was  as  to  a 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  parishioners  for  providing  bread  and  wine 
for  the  Holy  Communion  ;  respecting  which  an  entry  in  the  Churchwardens' 
book  has  already  been  given  m. 

From  the  several  entries  appearing  in  diffierent  years  in  the  Church- 
wardens' books,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fuller  attended  the  parish  meetings 
till  within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  church  receipts  for  the  year  1610-11  is  the  following  item: 
"  Receaued  of  Mr.  Fuller  xviij/z." : "  and  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the 
Almshouse  expenses  for  the  year  1618-9  (a  ^ew  months  only  before  Mr. 
Fuller's  death),  is  the  following  : — "  Auditors  of  this  acompt  Nichs.  Fuller, 
Ra.  Fawconer  °." 

During  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Tovey,  who  was  the  vicar  when  Mr. 
Fuller  came  to  reside  at  Chamberhouse,  Mr.  Fuller's  signature  as  one  of  the 
parishioners  attending  the  meeting  was  always  placed  after  that  of  Mr. 
Tovey  ;  but  on  the  latter's  death  in  1617  and  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Fuller's  name  is  the  first  on  the  list,  and  before  that  of  Mr. 
Fawconer,  the  next  vicar. 

Mr.  Fuller's  puritanical  leanings  were,  as  already  stated,  very  strong,  and 
he  was  called  upon  to  suffer  for  his  over  zealous  conduct  when  professionally 
defending  some  Nonconformists.  The  case,  which  was  a  noted  one,  occurred 
in  1607.  According  to  Mr.  Fuller's  account  it  appears  that  Thomas  Ladd, 
a  merhant  at  Yarmouth,  was  cited  to  attend  before  the  Chancellor  of  Norwich 
in  the  matter  of  a  supposed  conventicle  P,  to  answer  a  charge  against  him 
that  he  on  the  Sabbath  days,  after  the  services  of  the  Church,  adjourned 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jackler,  the  late  preacher  at  Yarmouth,  and  discussed 
with  him  the  substance  and  heads  of  the  sermons  of  the  day  preached  at 
the  Church ;  he  was  required  to  answer  upon  oath  certain  articles,  which, 
however,  he  had  not  seen,  touching  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place. 
After  twice  making  answer  upon  his  oath  before  the  Chancellor,  he  was 
brought  up  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at  Lambeth  Palace  to 

m  See  ante.  Book  II.,  p.  132,  and  facsimile.  ligious  worship,  the  term  being  particularly  ap- 

"  See  ante,  Book  II.,  Appendix  No.  XLVI.,  plied  to  gatherings  of  those  who  differed  in  ex- 

p_  jog.  ternal  forms  and  doctrine   from  the  Established 

•  See  ante,  Book  II.,  ibid.,  p.  in.  Church. 
P  Conventicles  were  private  assemblies  for  re- 
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make  a  further  answer  upon  a  new  oath  on  the  same  subject  of  the  sup- 
posed conventicle.  As  he  had  been  charged  with  committing  perjury  on  the 
former  occasion,  he  declined  to  be  put  upon  his  oath  a  second  time  until 
he  had  seen  his  former  answers,  which  was  refused,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  persisting  in  his  objection  to  be  again  sworn  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Commissioners  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  custody,  bail  being 
refused  ;  upon  which  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  granted  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar. 

The  other  prisoner  was  Richard  Maunsell,  a  preacher,  who  was  charged 
with  having  taken  part  in  a  petition  presented  to  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament,  and  with  refusing  to  take  the  oath  ex-officio  to  answer  certain 
articles  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  see,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
also  was  imprisoned  by  the  Commissioners  at  Lambeth,  where  he  was 
detained  for  a  long  time  and  could  not  be  bailed.  He  also  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  upon  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  Mr.  Fuller  himself  who 
obtained  the  writ  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Ladd  and  Richard  Maunsell.  In 
making  his  application  for  it  he  contended  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners had  not  power  by  virtue  of  their  commission  either  to  imprison, 
or  put  to  the  oath  ex  officio,  or  to  fine  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  A 
full  account  of  his  argument  as  drawn  up  by  himself  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  q. 

It  appears,  however,  by  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley 
Carleton,  dated  i6th  September,  1607,  both  of  whom  were  well  acquainted 
with  matters  of  State,  that  the  case  never  came  on  for  hearing,  although 
the  contrary  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  publication  of  the  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  Fuller's  friends  induced  him  to  put  in  writing,  and  which 
they  then  had  printed.  It  had  attracted  great  attention,  and  not  only 
were  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  the  Archbishop  judicially  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  but  when  the  subject  came  before  the  notice  of  the 
king  he  himself  consulted  with  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  and  the  Judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  were  afterwards  induced  to  revoke  the  order  which 
they  had  made  for  the  Habeas  Corpus  '. 

The  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Fuller's  friends  and  sympathisers  of  pub- 
lishing his  Argument,  instead  of  helping  his  cause  had  exactly  the  contrary 
effect.  The  Archbishop,  who  was  no  friend  of  the  puritans,  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  him,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  2OO/.,  and  he  was  impri- 
soned, possibly  in  the  Lollards'  Tower  at  Lambeth,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  four  months,  from  September,  1607,  till  the  following  January, 
when,  as  appears  by  the  letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton', 
dated  5th  January,  1607-8,  he  paid  the  fine.  He  was  then  required  to  make 

t  Bodl.  410.,  F.  13,  Th.,  Oxford  Mem.,  p.  5  ;  »  P.R.O.    State  Papers,    Domestic,  James  I., 

Appendix  No.  LXIX.  Vol.  XXVIII.,  fol.  51  ;  Appendix  No.  LXXI. 

r  P.R.O.   State  Papers,   Domestic,  James   I., 
fol.  2  ;  Appendix  No.  LXX. 

Q  q 
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his  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  this 
condition  he  complied  with,  although  he  afterwards  recalled  it.  It  was, 
however,  finally  made  and  subscribed,  though  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
a  contrary  course  by  his  wife  ;  and  he  was  released  from  custody  on  the 
5th  January,  1608. 

No  mention  is  made  of  these  facts  either  in  Wood's  Athena,  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Marsden's  History  of  tJie  Early  Puritans  in 
their  references  to  Mr.  Fuller,  but  an  account  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  State  Papers  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  l.  It  is  not,  however, 
explained  whether  in  making  his  submission  he  was  convinced  of  his 
errors,  as  they  were  then  considered,  or  whether  he  acted  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  imprisonment  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  it  being  one  of  those  hard  winters 
during  which  the  Thames  was  frozen  over. 

Rapin  says  that  "  Archbishop  Bancroft  never  ceased  to  plague  the 
Puritans  to  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  V 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  Wood's  Athena  that  Nicholas  Fuller 
died  in  durance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  lived  for  upwards  of  eleven 
years  after  his  imprisonment,  and  that  during  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  resided  at  Chamberhouse  and  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  parish  affairs  at  Thatcham  v. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  of  his  incarceration  he  was 
engaged  in  another  matter  before  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Norwich.  This 
was  a  case  of  prohibition  against  certain  parties  named  Clemens  and 
Wiskard  ;  Fuller  counted  that  he  himself  was  owner  of  the  rectory  of  Long- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  and  libelled  Clemens,  one  of  the  defendants  before  the 
Official  of  the  Bishop,  for  subtraction  of  tithes,  pending  which  suit  Wiskard 
intervening  pro  interesse  suo  made  allegations  against  Fuller  w. 

'  Appendices  Nos.  LXX.,  LXXI.  Bancroft,  Fuller  was  imprisoned  by  him,  and  con- 

"  Rapin's  History  of  England,  VIII.  72.  tinued  in  custody  several  years.     He  hath  written 

T  The  following  is  the  statement:—  '  An  argument  in  the  case  of  Tho.  Lad  and  Rich. 

"Nicholas  Fuller  was  son  of  Nich.   Fuller  of  Maunsell '  his  clients,  proving  that  Ecclesiastical 

the   City  of   London,  merchant,    younger  son  of  Commissioners  have  not  power  by  virtue  of  their 

Thorn.  Fuller  of  Neat's  Hall  in  the  Isle  of  Shepy  ;  commission  to  imprison,   to   put  to   the  oath  ex 

whk   Nich"  having  received   education  in  one  of  officio,  or  to  fine  any  of  his  Majesty's   subjects. 

the  Universities  (in  Cambridge  as  it  seems,  where  London,  1607  [Bodl.  4to.,   F.    13,  Th.],  and  1641 

he  was  a  benefactor  to  Eman.  Coll.),  went  after-  [Bodl.   c.  8,  29  Line.].      He  died  in  durance  on 

wdt  to  Gray's   Inn,   of  which   he  was   at   length  the   23rd    Feb.,    1619,    aged    j6   years,    and   was 

a  counsellor  of  note  and  bencher.     (The  books  at  buried  towards  the  east  end  of  the  south  isle  joyn- 

Gray's  Inn  state  that  he  filled  the  office  of  "An-  ing  to  the  Church  of  Thatcham  in  Berks  (in  which 

cient,"  not   Bencher.)     But  being  always  looked  parish  his  seat  called  Chamber-house  is  situated), 

upon  as  a  noted   puritan   and   champion   of  the  leaving  then  behind  him  two  sons,  Nicholas  and 

Nonconformists,   pleaded    in    behalf   of   his   two  Daniel,    besides   daughters.     Nicholas,   who   had 

clients,  Tho.   Lad  and  Rich.  Maunsel  (who  had  been  a  student  in  Queen's  College,  in  this  Univ. 

been   imprisoned   by  the   high  commission),   and  of  Oxford,   was  a  knight   while  his  father  lived, 

•endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  com-  but   dying  30  of  July,   1621,  was  buried  near  to 

missioners  had  no  power  by  virtue  of  their  com-  the   grave  of  his  said   father."     Wood's  Athena, 

mission  to  imprison,  to  put  to  the  oath  ex  officio,  ed.  Bliss,  1815,  Vol.  II.,  p.  337- 

or  to  fine  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.     Where-  w  A  copy  of  the  record  of  this  case  is  amongst 

upon  a   legal    advantage   being  given    to    Archb.  the  muniments  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
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The   Fuller   Monument. 
From  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Miss  C.  Godwin,  in  1897. 


See  p.  299. 
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In  his  large  country  manor  house,  which  was  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet — having  in  view  the  richly  wooded  hills  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river — Mr.  Fuller  no  doubt  found  there  an  agreeable  retreat 
with  his  family  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  by  which  he  had  been  harassed , 
and  the  troubles  in  which  he  became  involved  in  his  zeal  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  his  Puritan  clients.  He  died  on  February  23,  i6i9-[2o]  at 
Chamberhouse,  at  the  age  of  76,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church  on 
the  2nd  of  March. 

In  the  Clarke  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian x  are  several  genealogical  notes, 
and  they  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Pedigree,  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix -v.  The  Arms  are  given  as  Argent,  three  bars  and  canton 
gules. 

The  beautiful  marble  monument,  for  the  erection  of  which  provision 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fuller's  will,  still  exists  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Cham- 
berhouse chapel.  On  the  upper  part,  on  either  side  of  a  small  altar, 
appear  the  figures  of  Mr.  Fuller  wearing  a  barrister's  gown,  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  dress  of  the  period.  Below  them,  on  one  side  of  another  altar,  are 
the  figures  of  their  two  sons  both  wearing  swords,  the  eldest,  Sir  Nicholas, 
being  clothed  in  armour,  and  his  brother  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian  ;  while 
opposite  to  them  are  the  five  daughters  dressed  in  the  costume  of  that 
date  with  ruffs. 

The  Inscriptions  have  already  been  given  in  the  Appendices  to  the 
Chapter  on  the  Church z ;  and  a  coloured  illustration  of  the  Monument, 
copied  from  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Miss  E.  Godwin,  is  given  on 
Plate  XX. 

The  date,  however,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fuller,  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  clearly  a  clerical  error;  it  should  have  been  23  February,  1619 
[i.e.  1619-20];  and  it  is  equally  incorrect  to  state  that  his  son,  Sir  Nicholas. 
Fuller,  died  the  day  after  his  father.  The  parish  registers  which  record 


is  referred  to  in  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  Report  *  Clarke  MSS.   19;   MSS.  Top.   Berks,  f.  3; 

of  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commissioners,  pp.        also  Clarke's  MSS.  Top.  c.  3,  where  the  following 
211,  213,  no.  8,  fol.  443.  notes  are  given:— 

Nicholas  Fuller  of  Chamberhouse  died  there  23  Feb.,  =  Sarah,  dr  of  Nicholas  liackhouse, 


1619,  bur*,  in  Thm.  Ch.  in  the  So.  aisle  belongs  to 
Ch.  Ho.  maner 


Alderman  of  London. 


Sir  Nicholas  Fuller,  28  yrs.  old  at  his  father's  death  =  Maria,  d.  of  Geo.  Douse  of  More  Court,  Hants,  Esq. 

] 

Dowse  Fuller,  2  years  old,  1619= 
Richard  Fuller  of  Chamberhouse  =  .  .  .  d.  of  Sir  Thoa  Jervoice  of  Heniard. 


Sir  Dowse  Fuller  of  Chamberhouse,  Knighted  6  Ocf,  1663,  at  Whitehall. 

l  Appendix  No.  LXXV.  '•  See  Appendices  to  Book  II.,  No.  LX.,  p.  142. 
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both  these  events,  and  which  were  made  at  the  time,  are  the  best  evidence 
of  the  facts  '. 

Mr.  Fuller's  will,  which  is  dated  four  days  before  his  death,  is  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Fawconer,  the  vicar  of  the  parish ;  from  a  perusal  of  this  will, 
which  is  given  entire  in  the  Appendix1*,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  contrast 
in  religious  feeling  between  Nicholas  Fuller  the  Puritan,  and  former  owners 
of  Chamberhouse,  adherents  of  the  old  faith. 

John  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  to  Dudley  Carleton  of  5  January,  1608, 
previously  referred  to,  describes  Mr.  Fuller  as  being  of  an  irresolute  and 
vacillating  turn  of  mind,  and  like  a  weathercock,  affected  by  every  blast. 
This  characteristic  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  the  several 
important  alterations  effected  by  the  codicil  almost  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  his  will.  Probably  he  was  induced  to  make  them  through  some 
influence  exerted  upon  him  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was 
acted  upon  by  his  wife  and  others  when  they  endeavoured  to  turn  him  from 
his  purpose  of  giving  in  his  submission  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
some  twelve  years  previously. 

In  his  religious  belief  he  remained  firm  to  the  last,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  clear  and  distinct  language  in  which  his  views  are  recorded  in  the  will : 
that  he  possessed  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  is  shown  by  the  chari- 
table gifts  therein  contained — as,  for  instance,  his  gifts  to  the  several  poor 
preachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  them  probably  well  known 
to  him,  some  of  whom  had  doubtless  given  up  their  livings  in  the  Church 
on  account  of  their  nonconformity  ;  and  his  thoughtful  provision  in  directing 
a  loan  of  stock  in  aid  of  some  of  the  religious  and  industrious  poor  at 
Newbury ;  and  further,  the  endowment  by  him  of  Emmanuel  College 
at  Cambridge,  of  which  probably  in  former  years  he  had  been  a  member. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  ostentation 
which  is  shown  by  the  provision  in  his  will — giving  "  to  him  who  shall 
preach  my  ffunerall  sermon  Two  and  twenty  shillings  in  goulde,"  or  in  the 
direction  for  the  payment  to  his  wife  of  "twenty  pounds  in  money  to  be 
by  her  disbvrsed  vppon  some  monument  over  my  grave." 

The  too  great  length  to  which  the  foregoing  account  of  Nicholas  Fuller 
has  unintentionally  grown  may  perhaps  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  owners  of  Chamberhouse  manor,  while  his  life 
and  the  picture  it  affords  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  the  student  of  English  history. 

»  The  entries  in  the  parish  register  of  the  deaths  "  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller,  knight,  was  buried  the 

are  as  follows  :—  fifth  day  of  July,  1620,  and  died  upon  Mondaye, 

"  Nicholas  Fuller  died  at  Chamberhouse  the  being    the    third    Julie,    at   Michelmarsh  in   the 

23rd   of  February,    1619,   and  was  interred  the  countie  of  Southampton]." 

second  day  of  March."  b  See  Appendix  No.  LXXII. 
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§  17.     The  Manor  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  Fuller,  1620 — 1716. 

Mr.  Fuller's  widow  remained  at  Chamberhouse  for  a  short  time  after 
his  death.  In  the  churchwardens'  account  book  for  this  period  is  a  record 
of  some  gifts  by  her  to  Thatcham  church,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Memorandum,  This  year  1619  Mrs.  Sara  Fuller  gave  to  the  Church  of  Thacham 
a  faire  pulpit  cushion  of  greene  velvet  with  a  cover  of  greene  cloth,  to  be  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  after  the  Sabath  daies  use  thereof 
in  the  pulpit." 

"  Item  shee  gave  a  faire  communion  table  clothe  to  our  Church." 

Sir  Nicholas  Fuller,  Mr.  Fuller's  eldest  son,  after  his  marriage  in  1613, 
resided  at  Michelmarsh,  Hampshire,  near  to  the  residence  of  his  wife's 
parents.  The  Chamberhouse  estate  was  then  settled  upon  him  and  his 
heirs  in  tail,  but  his  mother  having  a  first  life  interest  in  the  property 
and  surviving  him,  he  never  resided  there. 

Sir  Nicholas  died  at  Michelmarsh  on  3  July,  1620,  at  the  early  age 
of  29,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  Church  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month. 

Four  months  after  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller,  which  took  place 
in  the  July  after  his  father  died,  an  inquisition  was  held  to  ascertain  what 
property  he  possessed  ;  and  the  return  of  the  jury  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  several  extensive  estates  of  which  he  died  seised  in  Berks,  Hants, 
Warwickshire,  and  Essex,  some  of  those  in  the  two  first  mentioned  counties 
being  situate  at  Chamberhouse,  Crookham,  Thatcham,  Henwick,  and  Kings- 
clere.  In  the  course  of  the  inquisition  the  deed  dated  the  I5th  April,  1592, 
creating  the  jointure  made  by  Nicholas  Fuller,  the  father,  of  the  Chamber- 
house  estate  in  favour  of  his  wife  Sara,  is  recited,  as  also  the  settlement 
executed  by  him  on  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Sir  Nicholas,  dated  the  25th 
April,  1613,  by  virtue  of  which  the  estate  was  entailed. 

From  the  inquisition  we  also  learn  some  particulars  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  holding  of  the  various  properties  and  their  value.  It  appears  that 
the  manor  of  Chamberhouse  was  then  held  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as 
of  his  manor  of  Crookham  by  the  service  of  one  pair  of  gilt  spurs  or  six- 
pence yearly,  and  that  it  was  worth  ten  pounds  per  annum  ;  that  the 
property  at  Henwick  was  held  of  Henry  Winchcombe,  esquire,  as  of  his 
manor  of  Thatcham  by  fealty  and  fourteen  shillings  rent  yearly,  and 
that  it  was  worth  twenty  shillings  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  land  in  Crook- 
ham  called  "  Catfrenches "  was  also  held  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  as  of 
his  manor  of  Crookham  at  the  rent  of  fourpence  annually,  and  that  it  was 
worth  two  shillings  per  annum. 

The  jury  further   say  that  Dowse   Fuller   was   the   eldest   son   of  Sir 
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Nicholas,  and  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  three  years,  four  months,  and 
twenty  days  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death0. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Fuller, 
appears  to  have  let  Chamberhouse,  and  to  have  gone  to  reside  at  New- 
bury,  where  her  second  son,  Daniel  Fuller,  also  lived.  He  died  there  in 
1626,  having  shortly  before  his  death  made  his  willd. 

In  1624,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  Chamberhouse  was  occupied 
by  Sir  Edward  Lewis  and  his  family.  There  were  two  knights  of  that 
name,  father  and  son,  living  at  this  time  ;  one  of  them,  probably  the  father, 
had  been  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  the  26th  April,  1608,  being  then  de- 
scribed as  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  Ordinary  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  king  had  settled  the  household  of  his  son,  who 
kept  his  Court  at  St  James's,  whilst  the  queen  kept  hers  at  Somerset 
House. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  connection  of  Sir  Edward  Lewis 
with  Chamberhouse  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  "  Sir  John 
Danvers  was  also  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the 
Prince  e." 

Sir  Edward  the  younger's  sons,  William  and  Richard,  were  born  at 
Chamberhouse  in  1624  and  1626  respectively'.  His  father  died  in  1628, 
when  probably  he  himself  and  his  family  left  Chamberhouse  and  went  to 
reside  on  their  property  in  Glamorganshire. 

Daniel  Fuller,  the  only  brother  of  Sir  Nicholas,  had  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death  resided  at  Newbury,  where  he  was  well  known  and  much 
respected.  He  also  made  provision,  as  his  father  had  done,  for  temporarily 
assisting  some  of  the  honest  poor  men  there,  and  this  arrangement  was  to 
be  continued  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  others  in  perpetuity.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  affection  with  his  sisters,  and  was  devotedly  attached  to  his 
mother,  nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  care  and  attention  shown  to  her  by 
her  servants. 

By  his  will,  which  was  signed  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  at 
the  early  age  of  27,  he  recorded  his  religious  belief  according  to  the 
custom  then  prevalent,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  Newbury 
Church. 

Some  idea  of  his  character  and  of  the  position  he  occupied  at  Newbury 
will  be  gained  by  a  perusal  of  the  will,  of  which  a  full  copy  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  %. 

The  statement  in  his  will  as  to  his  sister  Abigail  is  the  first  intimation 
we  have  of  her  marriage ;  and  his  references  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Twiss,  whose 

o  Court  of  Wards,   Inq.   P.M.,   18  James  I.,  *  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 

Bundle  30,  No.  198 :  Appendix  No.  LXXIII.  e  Appendix    No.    LXXIV.      Lambeth    Wills, 

d  Lambeth  Wills,  Somerset  House,  Reg.  Skyn-  Somerset  House,  Reg.  Skynner,  fol.  29  ;   Proved 

ner,  fol.  29.  also  in  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Berks  (Somerset 

•  Mr.    Money's    Notes    on    Thatcham    Church  House  Wills),  1626,  Reg.  M.  112. 
Registers,  p.  16. 
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name  is  still  so  well  known  in  Newbury h,  and  to  Mr.  Roger  Knight,  give 
some  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  Newbury. 

Shortly  after  his  death  his  mother,  Mrs.  Sara  Fuller,  went  back  to  reside 
at  Chamberhouse,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  taking,  there  is  no 
doubt,  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham 
that  both  she  and  her  husband  had  done  in  his  lifetime.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  lady  of  good  intelligence  and  feeling,  combined  with  much 
common  sense  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.  Her  last  years 
were  spent  at  the  old  family  mansion,  and  her  death  was  doubtless 
regretted  by  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  by  the  parishioners  of  Thatcham 
generally. 

Her  will  is  dated  19  March  1641  [-2]  and  the  original  may  be  seen 
at  Somerset  House ',  together  with  a  long  inventory  and  valuation  of  the 
furniture  and  effects  at  Chamberhouse  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  will 
was  proved  by  the  executrix  in  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks  on 
the  5th  July,  1642. 

Besides  the  usual  expressions  of  religious  belief,  it  contains  some  curious 


h  William  Twiss.  D.D. ,  was  a  learned  Non- 
conformist divine  and  a  zealous  Calvinist,  de- 
scended from  German  ancestors,  and  born  about 
1575  at  Speenhamland  in  Berkshire,  and  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  at  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  James  I. 
appointed  him  chaplain  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  then 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Palatinate.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D. D. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  learned  retirement  at  Newbury  and  was  in- 
stituted rector  of  the  Church  there  in  1620.  Upon 
the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  Dr.  Twiss 
declared  his  opinion  against  it  and  refused  to  read 
it  publickly  as  required  by  the  King ;  yet  he 
was  still  such  a  favourite  with  James  I.  that  he 
forbade  his  being  molested  on  this  account.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  suffered  considerably  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiery.  In  1640  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  sub-committee  to  assist  the 
Committee  of  Accommodation  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  consider  the  innovations  intro- 
duced into  the  church  and  to  promote  a  more 
strict  reformation.  In  1643  he  was  nominated  by 
an  order  of  the  Parliament  prolocutor  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  preached 
(the  Assembly  opening  on  July  i)  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  battle  of  Newbury  in 
1643,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Falkland,  who  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  presentment  that  he 
would  be  killed  in  the  engagement,  Dr.  Twiss 
administered  the  sacrament  to  him,  the  service 
being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  Dr.  Twiss' 
family  at  Lord  Falkland's  special  request.  Dr. 


Twiss  died  in  London  in  1646,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  his  funeral  being  attended 
by  the  whole  House  of  Commons  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  ;  but  his  remains,  with  those  of 
other  celebrated  persons  connected  with  the  Com- 
monwealth, were  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
removed  and  buried  in  a  common  grave  in  St. 
Margaret's  Churchyard.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him 
in  the  Vestry  of  Newbury  Church  painted  in  1644. 
Fuller  calls  him  "  a  divine  of  great  abilities, 
learning,  piety,  and  moderation;  "  and  Wood  says 
"his  plain  preaching  was  esteemed  good,  his  solid 
disputations  were  accounted  better,  but  his  pious 
life  was  reckoned  best  of  all. "  No  less  favourably 
does  Bishop  Sanderson  speak  of  him,  even  while 
differing  greatly  from  some  of  his  opinions.  His 
writings  are  all  controversial,  and  more  or  less 
directed  against  Arminianism,  of  which  he  was 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  opponent  of  his 
time.  The  authors  against  whom  he  wrote  were 
principally  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Mr.  Henry 
Mason,  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  Mr.  John  Godwin, 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr.  Heylin,  and 
Dr.  Hammond.  His  works  are  Vindicia  Gratia, 
Amst.,  1632,  and  1648  fol. ,  against  Arminius  ; 
A  Discovery  of  Dr.  Jackson's  Vanity  ;  Dissertatio 
de  Scientia  media  tribus  libris  absoluta ;  Of  the 
morality  of  the  4th  Commandment ;  Treatise  of 
Reprobation  ;  with  some  other  works  printed  after 
his  death.  He  also  corrected  Bradwardine's 
Works,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Savile.  (Rose's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  ;  Money's  History  »f  Nnu- 
turjf ;  Godwin's  Worthies  of  Ntwbury.) 

1  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Berks,  Wills  not  regis- 
tered :  original  will  filed:  proved  5  July,  1642; 
Appendix  No.  LXXV. 
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directions,  amongst  which  is  one  "  to  provide  for  such  as  come  to  my  buriall 
only  stronge  beare,  wyne  and  cakes  to  entertayne  them,  for  I  thinke  such 
provisions  most  meete." 

There  are  also  directions  for  her  funeral  sermon,  and  the  sum  to  be 
paid  for  it  to  the  vicar — also  the  tolling  of  the  bell  on  the  day  of  her 
interment,  in  the  special  manner  indicated,  and  a  gift  to  120  poor  people 
of  6d.  a  piece  on  the  day  of  her  funeral — all  helping  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  her  character. 

The  Inventory  and  valuation  of  the  furniture  and  effects  at  Chamber- 
house  were  made  on  the  24th  June,  1642,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bonithon, 
the  vicar,  Henry  Sayer,  gentleman,  Vincent  Lawrence  and  William  Roberts, 
yeomen.  The  former  contains  an  account  of  many  things  which  may  seem 
singular  to  us  at  the  present  day,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  what  articles 
were  in  use  in  country  houses  in  former  years,  and  the  values  at  which  they 
were  then  estimated.  The  several  items  are  stated  under  separate  headings 
according  to  the  rooms  or  places  in  which  the  articles  were  kept ;  Thus  we  have 
"Mrs.  Fuller's  Chamber," — "The  Gallery  Chamber," — "The  Chamber  next 
Mrs.  Fuller's  Chamber," — "  Mrs.  Bulkley's  Chamber," — "  The  Chamber  next  to 
Mrs.  Bulklies," — "  The  inner  chamber  next  the  new  buildings," — "  The  outer 
chamber  in  the  new  buildings," — "  The  inner  chamber  nexte  the  Chaple," — 
"  The  Gallery,  the  chayers  and  stooles  there," — "  Carpetts," — "  All  sortes  of 
Lyninge,"— "  The  closett  next  to  Mris.  Fuller's  chamber,"—"  The  study  with- 
in Mris.  Fuller's  chamber," — "  Pewter  in  a  chiste," — "  The  Pewter  in  the 
Kitchin," — "The  Pewter  in  the  Buttrie," — "Brass  and  other  Implements  in 
the  kitchin,"— "  The  Cattell  and  Horses,"—"  For  husbandrie,"— "  The  Plate," 
— "The  Testatres  apperell,"  —  "The  lumber  in  and  aboute  the  house." 
The  sum  total  of  the  valuation  is  528/.  us.  n\d. 

The  next  member  of  the  family  of  whom  we  have  an  account  is  Dowse 
Fuller  (sometimes  spelt  Dowce,  Douse,  and  Douce),  who,  as  already  stated, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller.  Born  in  1616,  he  was  heir  to  the  Cham- 
berhouse  Estate  ;  but  for  some  years  after  his  father's  death — during  in  fact 
the  lifetime  of  his  grandmother — he  probably  resided  with  his  mother, 
Lady  Mary  Fuller,  at  Michelmarsh.  Subsequently,  however,  he  married, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sara  Fuller  came  to  live  on  his  property  at 
Chamberhouse. 

Dowse  Fuller  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  father  in  Berks,  Hants 
and  Essex,  which  he  managed  with  care  and  judgment,  and  he  also 
became  possessed  of  property  at  Ridge  and  elsewhere  in  the  parish  of 
Rumsey.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  business-like  habits,  strong- 
minded,  and  a  strict  disciplarian,  thrifty,  considerate  towards  his  fellow-men, 
especially  his  dependants  and  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Some  of  his  mother's  relations  lived  with  him  occasionally  at  Chamber- 
house,  and  one  of  them — Giles  Dowse — died  there  in  1652  k. 
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His  own  family  consisted  of  nine  children,  for  whose  education  he  made 
careful  arrangements,  it  being  provided  that  his  eldest  son  should  be  brought 
up  at  the  University  or  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  that  the  others  should 
be  apprenticed  in  business,  unless  they  happened  to  develope  a  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  in  which  case  he  determined  that  their  wishes  should  be 
encouraged.  The  names  of  his  children  were  Dowse  ;  the  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
baptized  in  1649,  who  married  and  lived  at  Henwick ;  Nicholas,  Daniel,  and 
Charles  who  was  born  in  1654  and  died  in  1657  ;  Mary,  Lucy,  and  Ann 
who  was  baptized  in  1647,  and  who  on  the  27th  April,  1665,  married  Richard 
Garrard  of  Midgham  ;  and  Elizabeth,  baptized  in  1649'. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  however,  his  children  were  all  under  age,  and 
it  was  left  to  Mr.  Fuller's  representatives  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect. 

His  will,  which  is  dated  at  Chamberhouse  the  4  February,  1656, 
commences  by  stating  : — 

"  In  primis  and  before  all  thinges  I  bequeath  my  soule  into  the  handes  of 
Almightie  God  my  Creator  and  to  Jesus  Christ  my  Redeemer  trustinge  and  assuredly 
beleevinge  that  through  the  mediacion  and  mercy  of  my  blessed  Savior  Christ  Jesus 
to  be  saved  and  to  inheritt  the  kingdome  of  heaven  And  my  Bodie  I  committ  to 
the  earth  to  be  dissolved  into  itts  first  principles  and  to  be  decently  and  privately 
buried  without  mourninge  (vnlesse  it  be  for  gloves  and  ribbaning  for  them  that 
shall  carry  me)  in  my  Isle  in  the  vate  (sic)  of  the  church  of  Thacham  in  the  said 
county  of  Berks  where  my  Grandfather  and  ffather  doe  lye  interred  accordinge  to 
the  auncient  Church  of  England." 

He  appointed  as  his  executors  four  of  his  friends,  one  of  whom  was 
Thomas  Dolman  of  Shaw,  the  other  three  being  residents  at  or  near  Rumsey. 
He  gives  to  his  four  daughters,  Mary,  Lucy,  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  5oo/. 
a  piece,  subject  to  certain  stipulations  as  to  their  marrying  with  the  con- 
sent of  two  of  his  executors;  but  his  two  younger  daughters,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  are  prohibited  from  marrying  before  the  age  of  16 — the  two  eldest 
having  probably  already  attained  that  age.  In  the  event  of  either  of  his 
daughters  not  complying  with  his  injunctions,  her  legacy  was  to  be  reduced 
to  5/.  The  testator  gives  to  his  son  Thomas  5OO/.,  with  certain  directions  to 
his  executors  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  this  sum  as  a  premium  to  be 
paid  in  case  they  should  think  fit  to  bind  him  an  apprentice.  But  the  will 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  if  my  sonne  Thomas  prove  to  growe  a  scholler  and 
goe  either  to  the  University  or  Innes  of  Court,  then  I  allowe  to  my  sonne 
Thomas  for  his  maintenance  there  Thirtye  poundes  a  yeare."  The  provi- 
sions for  the  benefit  of  this  son  in  the  various  events  are  very  clear,  but 
the  language  is  curious.  There  is  also  a  devise  to  him  of  a  messuage  and 
land  at  Henwick  near  Cold  Ash. 

Then  follow  bequests  to  his  family  and  several  pecuniary  bequests  to 
old  servants,  including  one  to  his  nurse  Crapp,  also  one  to  his  miller  at 
Rumsey,  to  Thomas  Eastman  his  miller  at  Chamberhouse,  and  to  Thomas 
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Carter  his  loader  there;  to  his  bailiff,  groom,  and  carter,  to  his  apprentice,  and 
"'t'old  goody  Lody."  Then  follow  bequests  of  various  articles  of  clothing. 
To  Stephen  Burbridge  his  butler  he  gives  his  best  grey  cloth  suit  and  coat, 
and  best  stuff  suit,  and  black  suit  that  he  had  at  Chamberhouse,  and  to 
Mr.  Manninge  his  black  mourning  coat  that  he  had  at  Sir  Thomas  Jarvoyce's 
funeral"1,  and  to  Parson  Reynolds  of  Wellome,  Hants,  his  black  suit  and 
black  coat  at  London.  There  are  gifts  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of  Rumsey, 
to  the  poor  of  the  out  parish  of  Rumsey  ;  to  the  poor  of  the  town  of 
Thatcham  ;  and  to  the  poor  of  the  out  parish  of  Thatcham ;  also  legacies 
to  his  executors.  He  directs  his  son  Dowse  on  attaining  21  to  give  security 
to  his  executors  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  legacies  or  annuities. 

Dowse  Fuller,  the  testator,  died  at  Chamberhouse  on  the  i/th  April, 
'657,  aged  40,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month.  Letters  of  administration  were,  on  the  nth  March,  1658, 
"granted  by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  to  Anne  ffuller,  widow, 
the  relict  of  the  said  Dowse  Fuller  the  testator,  the  four  executors  named 
in  the  will  having  renounced  probate  thereof,"  being  probably  unwilling 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  estates  during  a  considerable 
period,  while  the  minorities  of  the  children  lasted. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Mr.  Dowse  Fuller  in  his  will  records 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son  as  Dowse  Fuller;  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  order  to  correct  the  error  which  appears  in  the  pedigree  at  the 
Heralds'  College,  wherein  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  the  son  of  Richard 
Fuller  of  Chamberhouse. 

Sir  Dowse  Fuller,  the  eldest  son  [of  Mr.  Dowse  Fuller,  was  knighted 
at  Whitehall  on  the  6th  October,  1663,  in  which  year  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  Knight  and  Baronet,  an  alderman  of  the 
City  of  London ".  On  this  occasion  fresh  settlements  were  made  of  the 

m  Sir  Thomas  Jervoise's  daughter  married  Ri-          On  7  June,  1660,  as  appears  by  the  Company's 

chard  Fuller,  probably  the  nephew  and  one  of  the  records,  he  acquainted  the   Court  of  Assistants 

executors  of  Nicholas  Fuller.  "  that  he  had  by  special  friendship  at  Court,  pro- 

n  From  the  account  in  Baron  Heath's  History  cured  the  moving  of  his  Majestic  to  owne   the 

•of  the  Grocers'  Company,  1854,  it  appears  that  Sir  Company  of  Grocers  for  his  Company;  and  that 

Thomas  Alleyn,  son  of  William  Alleyn  of  Hat-  his  Majestic  was  pleased  to  hearken  to  the  motion, 

field  Peverel  in  Essex  (whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  express  his  willingness  to  be  of  the  Company, 

married  Sir  Dowse  Fuller   in   1663),   was  Lord  His  lordship  further  related  that,  being  to  attend 

Mayor    of   London    at  the  restoration  of  King  his  Majestic  shortly  after,  he  had  taken  occasion 

Charles  II.  in  1660.     He  went  forth  to  meet  the  to  present  his  Majestic  with  the  humble  thanks 

king   on  the  2gth   May,    1660,   the  day  of  his  of  this   Company  for  the  gracious  concession  of 

Majesty's  entrance  into  London  in  triumph  ;   on  so  high  a  favour,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  at 

which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knight-  some  convenient  time  hereafter  to  accompany  the 

hood.    The  Grocers'  Company  provided  for  their  Master  and  Wardens  to  wait  upon  his  Majestic, 

portion  of  the  pageant  thirty  persons  as  riders,  which,  he  conceived,  was  very  fitting ;  which  was 

and  each  a  man  in  livery  to  attend  him  (the  Lord  very  well  accepted  and  approved  of  by  this  Court, 

Mayor)  for  the  more  magnificent  reception  of  the  and  hearty  thanks  returned  his  lordship  for  his 

King's    most    excellent    Majesty   in  his  passage  respect  and  favour  to  the  Company." 
through  the  City.     In  the  month  of  June  the  City          In  B.  B.  Orridge's  Citizens  of  London  and  their 

resolved  to  give  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  Rulers,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Allen  was 

.his  Majesty  and  his  Royal  brothers.  created  a  Baronet  on  the  I4th  Tune,    1660,  and 
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Chamberhouse  property  and  of  other  lands  in  Essex  and  Huntingdonshire, 
which  had  been  devised  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Fuller  by  her  grandfather, 
William  Aleyn. 

Sir  Dowse  lived  at  Chamberhouse,  where  three  children  were  born  to 
him,  viz  : — Dowse,  born  in  1664,  Anne  in  1666,  and  Mary  in  1669.  He 
died  in  1673  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church0.  Letters  of  admin- 
istration p  of  his  effects  were  granted  in  June  of  that  year  to  Lady  Fuller, 
who  is  there  described  as  "  the  widow  of  Sir  Dowse  Fuller,  late  of  Cham- 
berhouse, decd." 

Shortly  after  his  death,  his  brother,  Thomas  Fuller,  by  deed  dated 
10  April,  1673,  m  which  he  is  described  as  residing  at  Henwick,  covenanted 
that  he  and  his  wife  Hussey  would  levy  a  fine  of  the  property  there  called 
'  Wildelands '  and  of  certain  other  lands  in  Thatcham  therein  particularly 
described,  to  the  use  of  John  Brockett  for  1,000  years  for  securing  the 
repayment  of  io6/.,  then  to  the  use  of  Thomas  Fuller  and  his  wife  for' 
their  lives,  with  remainder  to  his  sons  and  daughters  successively  in  tail. 

By  virtue  of  two  deeds  dated  16  December,  1681,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fuller, 
who  was  still  residing  at  Chamberhouse,  became  possessed  of  this  property 
in  consideration  of  her  paying  to  John  Brockett  I75/. 

Lady  Elizabeth's  son,  Dowse,  in  the  year  1684  (he  being  then  20  years 
of  age),  married  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Grey,  of  Wool- 
beeding,  Hants  ;  and  by  the  marriage  settlement  dated  the  5th  August  in 
that  year,  after  reciting  that  Dame  Elizabeth  Fuller  was  entitled  to  the 
premises  at  Henwick  and  Thatcham  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  1,000 
years,  she  conveyed  the  same  to  trustees,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  these 
premises  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  her  son  and  his  family. 
And  she  also  entered  into  a  covenant  that  if  her  son  should,  within  one 
year  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  21,  grant  to  her  an  annuity  of  20O/.  out 
of  so  much  of  her  jointure  lands  as  was  thereinafter  mentioned,  and  should 
also  grant  to  Mary  Fuller  (the  youngest  daughter  of  Dame  Elizabeth) 
during  her  life  another  annuity  of  5O/.  out  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  jointure  lands,  she  would  release  these  lands,  and  would  also  assign  to 
her  son  Dowse  the  plate,  jewels,  and  effects  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
thereunder  written. 

In  pursuance  of  the  covenant  in  the  last  mentioned  indenture,  Dame 
Elizabeth  and  her  son  Dowse,  by  deed  dated  2ist  January,  1687  (in  which 
they  were  both  described  as  then  residing  at  Chamberhouse),  conveyed  to 
trustees  the  estates  at  Thatcham  comprising  the  jointure  of  Dame  Elizabeth, 
viz.,  the  manor  of  Chamberhouse  together  with  the  manor  house,  farm  and 

that  on  the  5th  July  the  King  and  both  Houses  speeches  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen  on  the  occasion  of 

of  Parliament  were  entertained  at  Guildhall,  he  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 

being  then  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  further  that  he  °  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 

was  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  for  trying  the  P  Lambeth   Administrations,   Somerset  House, 

regicides.     There  is  also  an  interesting  account  Reg.  Pye. 

in  this  work  of  the  singular  devices  and  quaint 
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lands,  and  the  water  mill,  free  fishery,  cottages,  and  other  premises  therein 
described,  to  the  intent  that  Dame  Elizabeth  might  receive  thereout  2oo/. 
per  annum,  "payable  and  to  be  paid  at  or  in  the  church  porch  of  the 
parish  church  of  Thatcham  "  quarterly ;  and  as  to  the  other  premises  therein 
described  to  the  intent  that  Mary  Fuller  might  receive  thereout  5<D/.  per 
annum,  payable  and  to  be  paid  as  above  mentioned.  In  the  same  deed 
there  is  a  statement  that  Dame  Elizabeth  had  delivered  up  the  plate,  jewels, 
and  other  articles  as  provided  by  the  last  mentioned  indenture. 

Shortly  after  effecting  this  arrangement  with  his  mother  and  sister,  Mr. 
Dowse  Fuller  went  to  reside  at  Woolbeeding,  where  his  wife's  relatives  were 
still  living,  leaving  his  mother,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fuller,  and  possibly  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Ann  Fuller  (both  of  whom  were  alive  at  this  date),  to  occupy 
the  family  mansion  at  Chamberhouse. 

Mr.  Fuller,  however,  did  not  live  long  at  Woolbeeding,  for  he  died  in 
•the  summer  of  1689  at  the  age  of  25  years,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham 
church  on  the  3rd  July  in  that  year'.  His  widow,  Jane  Fuller,  and  two 
children,  Dowse  and  Margaret,  survived  him. 

By  his  will,  dated  the  7th  December,  1688  (in  which  he  is  described 
as  then  living  at  Woolbeeding),  he  left  the  interment  of  his  body  to  the 
discretion  of  his  wife  Jane,  and  he  gave  to  her  all  his  estates  in  Essex, 
Huntingdonshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire  (including  the  Chamberhouse 
and  Henwick  properties),  upon  trust  that  she  should  out  of  the  rents  in 
the  first  place  pay  his  debts,  "  and  in  the  next  place  shall  breed  up  all 
my  children  that  shall  be  living  or  begotten  at  the  time  of  my  decease " 
until  they  should  attain  the  age  of  21  or  be  married ;  the  surplus  rents  she 
was  to  take  for  herself  until  the  death  of  her  father,  Thomas  Grey,  at  which 
time  she  would  succeed  to  an  estate  of  his  which  was  settled  upon  her  on  their 
marriage.  She  was  also  directed  to  pay  to  his  son  Dowse  2O/.  per  annum 
for  his  maintenance  until  12  years  of  age,  and  after  that  date  5O/.  per  annum 
until  21,  and  to  pay  to  his  daughter  Margaret  and  to  all  other  his  children 
living  or  begotten  at  the  time  of  his  death  3O/.  per  annum  until  14  years 
of  age,  and  afterwards  5O/.  per  annum  until  the  portion  of  3,ooo/.  (which 
he  gave  by  his  will  to  his  daughter  at  21  "or  day  of  marriage  at  the  dis- 
cression  or  good  liking  of  her  mother  ")  should  have  been  paid  to  her ;  and 
the  residue  of  his  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Dowse.  He  further 
directed  that  if  his  mother,  Lady  Fuller,  and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ann  Fuller, 
should  die  before  the  portion  should  be  paid  to  his  daughter,  the  rents  of 
the  lands  which  they  held  as  jointures  or  dowers  should  be  applied  in  the 
first  instance  towards  raising  it,  and  then  those  lands  should  descend  to  his 
son.  He  appointed  his  wife  sole  executrix  of  his  will,  which  was  proved 
by  her  on  the  26th  November,  1689. 

Mrs.  Jane  Fuller,  as  also  her  son,  predeceased  Margaret  Fuller,  who 
thereby  became  sole  heiress  of  her  father's  estates,  including  the  manor  and 

1  Thatcham  Church  Registers. 
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manor  house  of  Chamberhouse,  which  in  1713  she  mortgaged  to  raise  a  sum 
of  2,ooo/.  Shortly  after  that  date  she  married  Samuel  Pargiter,  of  London, 
who  took  the  name  of  Fuller. 


§  1 8.      The  Manor,  1716  to  the  present  time. 

In  1716  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pargiter  Fuller  sold  the  Chamberhouse  estate  to 
John  Lansdell,  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  purchase  deed  Mrs.  Pargiter 
Fuller  is  described  as  "the  only  sister  and  heiress  of  Dowse  Fuller,  who  was 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  Dowse  Fuller,  late  of  Chamberhouse,  esquire,"  and 
amongst  the  premises  comprised  in  that  deed  is  mentioned  "  the  site  of  the 
old  House  orchards  and  Barn  Plats.' 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  old  manor  house,  and  probably  the 
chapel  also r,  were  pulled  down  after  Margaret  Fuller's  marriage  with  Mr. 
Pargiter.  So,  after  the  lapse  of  270  years,  during  which  this  ancient  property 
at  Chamberhouse  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  families  of  Pury,  Danvers, 
and  Fuller e,  it  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Mr.  John  Lansdell,  the  new  owner  of  Chamberhouse,  was  the  son  of 
John  Lansdell,  citizen  and  vintner  of  London.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1664,  and  was  on  23  November,  1684,  apprenticed  to  William  Birkhead, 
citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  for  the  term  of  eight  years  from  the 
25th  March,  i684[-s].  On  the  nth  September,  1695,  he  took  up  his  free- 
dom in  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  His  son,  John  Lansdell,  was  born  in 
that  year  (1695),  and  his  son  Chrysostom  Lansdell  in  the  year  1698. 

The  Chamberhouse  estate  did  not  remain  long  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lansdell's  family.  After  executing  various  mortgages  of  it  he  died, 
and  in  the  year  1748  his  two  sons,  John  and  Chrysostom,  who  were  then 
stated  to  be  living  at  Thatcham,  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  George  Amyand, 
of  Weston  Green,  Middlesex l.  Mr.  Lansdell  and  his  two  sons  are  buried 
in  the  Chamberhouse  chapel  in  Thatcham  church,  as  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  in  the  chapel u. 

Mr.  Amyand,  the  next  possessor  of  Chamberhouse,  after  the  Lansdells, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  a  family  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  patriotism.  His  father,  Claudius,  applied  himself 
so  closely  to  "  his  profession  of  surgery  as  to  acquire  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  therein,  and  was  appointed  principal  surgeon  and  surgeon-in- 

r  In  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Berkshire  by  *  Mr.  Tull's  Deeds. 

Elias  Ashmole,  first  issued  in  1719  (but  the  mate-  u  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  family,  the 

rials  for  which  were  collected  previously  to  that  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell,  F. R.G.S.,  Chaplain  of 

date),  it  is  stated  under  the  heading  of  Thatcham  Morden  College,  Blackheath,   has   been   a  great 

that  "  in  this  parish  is  an  old  seat  called  Chamber-  traveller  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  the  author  of  the 

house,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  the  following    works:  —  "Through    Siberia,"    1882; 

Tower  of  London,   from  the  family  of  Fullers.  "Russian  Central  Asia,"  1885;  "Through  Cen- 

In  it  is  a  chapel  about  four  yards  and  eight  inches  tral  Asia,"   1887;    and  "Chinese  Central  Asia; 

broad,  five  yards  and  eight  inches  lonj."  a  ride  to  Little  Thibet,"  1893. 

8  For  pedigree  of  the  Fuller  family  see  Appen- 
dix No.  LXXV. 
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ordinary  to  his  Majesty  King  George  II.,  October  7,  1727,  and  continued 
as  such  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  6  July,  1740,  occasioned 
by  the  bruises  he  received  from  an  accidental  fall  as  he  was  walking  the 
day  before  in  Greenwich  Park.  He  left  issue  three  sons*."  These  were 
George,  Claudius,  and  Thomas  (of  whom  Mr.  George  Amyand  was  the 
eldest),  and  three  daughters. 

Mr.  Amyand's  brother,  Claudius,  born  in  1719,  was  in  1745  "appointed 
Library  Keeper  to  his  Majesty,  and  under  secretary  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  1750  and  1751  :  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Justices  during  his  Majesty's  absence  in  the  years  1750  and  1751  ; 
was  appointed  principal  secretary  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson "  (afterwards  Lord  Gratham)  "  on  his  promotion  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department,  1754  ;  as  he  was  likewise 
to  his  successor  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox "  (afterwards  Lord  Holland) 
"in  Novr.  1755.  He  was  further  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  in  December,  1756,  and  upon  a  new  commission  being  made 
March  24,  1761,  was  named  therein;  and  in  February,  1765,  was  appointed 
Receiver  General  of  the  land  tax  for  London  and  Westminster.  He  was 
elected  representative  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall  in  the  4th  Parliament 
of  George  II.  (1747),  and  for  Sandwich  in  Kent  in  the  5th  Parliament. 
He  married  in  December,  1761,  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne, 
the  relict  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton  y." 

His  sisters  were :  (i)  Anne,  married  to  John  Porter,  esq.,  Alderman  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  M.P.  for  Evesham  in  Worcestershire  ;  (2)  Mary,- 
married  to  Sir  Richard  Adams,  Knt,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  and  (3)  Judith,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashton,  rector  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

Mr.  George  Amyand  himself,  it  is  stated,  "was  bred  to  merchandize 
and  traded  very  largely  to  different  parts,  particularly  to  Hamburgh.  He 
was  elected  member  for  Barnstaple  in  the  nth  and  I2th  Parliaments  of 
George  II.,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  Russia  Company  in  March, 
1756,  and  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1762  ;  and  was  advanced 

to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  August  4,  1764 Sir  George  married  Maria, 

daughter  of  John  Abraham  Kerten,  an  eminent  Hamburgh  merchant,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children:  (i)  Sir  George  his  successor,  born  November  8, 
1748;  (2)  John,  born  November  6,  1751;  (3)  Anne  Maria,  born  March  26, 
1752;  and  (4)  Harriet,  born  May  2,  1761.  Sir  George,  whose  seat  was  at 
Crookham,  died  August  16,  1766,  and  his  wife  the  year  following.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  z." 

Sir  George  Amyand,  second  Baronet,  in  1771,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  married  Catharine,  then  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  only  daughter 

1  Kimber  and  Johnson's  Baronetage  of  England,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ryder,  esq. , 

1771.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

l  His  brother  Thomas  was  rector  of  the  parishes  Kimber  and  Johnson's  Baronetage  of  England. 

of  Hambledon,  Bucks,  and   Fawley,  Oxon.     He  z  Kimber  and  Johnson's  Baronetage  of  England. 
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and  heiress  of  Velters  Cornewall  of  Moccas  Court,  Herefordshire,  who  had 
represented  that  county  in  Parliament  from  1722  to  1760*.  A  brother  of 
this  gentleman,  James  Cornewall,  had  in  1744  distinguished  himself  in  the 
naval  action  before  Toulon,  and  by  his  gallantry  had  won  for  himself  the 
nation's  gratitude  and  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  b. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  Sir  George  Amyand  took  the  surname 
of  Cornewall,  and  he  left  the  parish  of  Thatcham  to  live  at  Moccas  Court, 
where  in  fact  he  had  been  staying  for  some  time  previously  to  his  marriage. 
He  also  represented  the  county  of  Hereford  in  Parliament  from  1774  to  1802. 
His  grandson,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Cornewall,  is  now  residing  at  Moccas, 
and  there  is  in  his  possession  a  survey  of  the  Chamberhouse  manor  and 
an  estate  at  Crookham,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Davis  in  1768,  showing  the 
position  of  the  house  at  Crookham  occupied  by  the  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  baronet,  and  on  the  site  of  which  Crookham 
House  now  stands.  On  referring  to  this  plan  it  would  appear  that  the  long 
straight  road  which  now  crosses  Crookham  Common  from  east  to  west, 
and  which  by  some  of  the  local  antiquaries  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  road,  was  not  at  that  date  (1768)  in  existence. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  a  few  years]  after  this  date  a  private  Act 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  enable  Sir  George  Cornewall  to  sell  his  estate 
at  Chamberhouse  and  Crookham,  by  virtue  of  which  the  trustees  for  sale 
appointed  by  the  Act  sold  in  the  year  1790  to  Mr.  Richard  Tull,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  the  house  at  Crookham  and  lands 
adjoining,  "  and  all  that  pew  in  Thatcham  Church  adjoining  the  Parsonage 
pew,  which  said  capital  messuage  with  the  lands,  buildings,  pew  and 
appurtenances  are  now  in  the  occupation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nesbitt, 
his  undertenants  or  assigns." 

And  in  the  year  1798  they  sold  to  Mr.  Henry  Tull  (the  great-uncle 
of  the  present  proprietor)  the  property  comprising  the  manor  of  Chamber- 
house  and  the  estate  there,  so  that  this  interesting  historical  property  has 
remained  in  the  family  of  the  present  owner  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  years ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  remain 
in  the  same  hands  for  many  years  to  come,  as  a  source  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment  to  the  several  members  of  it,  and  of  benefit  and  advantage  to 
Thatcham  and  the  neighbourhood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  Chamberhouse  still  appears  on  the 
Ordnance  Map,  represented  by  Chamberhouse  Mill  and  Chamberhouse  Farm. 
Of  the  latter,  a  view  will  be  found  on  Plate  XVIII.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter ;  beneath  it  is  a  view  shewing  the  River  Ken  net  at  this  spot. 
Both  are  from  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  taken  in  1882. 

•  Mr.  Tull's  Deeds. 
h  For  pedigree  of  the  Amyand-Cornewall  family  see  Appendix  No.  LXXVI. 
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§   19.     The  Manor  and  the  Manorial  Courts. 

OF  the  early  history  of  the  Manor  of  "  Thatcham  otherwise  Henwick,"  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  "Borough  of  Thatcham,"  some  account  has  already 
been  given  in  the  History  of  the  Parish  contained  in  Book  I.  The 
manors  of  Thatcham  and  of  the  borough  were  held  by  the  abbey  of 
Reading  until  its  dissolution  in  1539,  but  from  that  period  these  manors 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 

And  first  it  should  be  remarked  that  every  manorial  estate  is  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  Act  of  18  Edward  I.,  cap  I  a  (except  some  created 
by  the  King's  tenants  in  capite  with  the  Crown's  licence  b),  and  may  be 
described  shortly  as  a  tract  of  land  in  feudal  times  owned  by  a  lord  who 
kept  to  himself  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  his  own  private  use,  which 
was  called  his  demesne,  and  granted  out  the  remainder  to  various  persons 
subject  to  certain  stipulations,  rents  or  services.  This  class  included  those 
who  held  by  military  or  knight's  service,  and  those  who  held  by  service 
other  than  military,  called  socage  tenure.  Part  of  the  demesne,  which 
generally  surrounded  his  manor  house,  was  usually  in  the  lord's  own  occu- 
pation and  formed  his  park,  while  other  portions  were  either  wholly 
cultivated  for  his  benefit  by  his  serfs  or  villeins,  or  were  let  to  farmers  who 
held  by  lease  or  covenant. 

What  is  known  as  a  Court  Baron  was  incident  to  every  manor  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  held  by  the  steward  within  the  manor.  It  was  a 
court  of  common  law  and  the  principal  court  of  the  manor.  It  was 
held  before  the  freehold  tenants  who  owed  suit  and  service  to  the 
lord  and  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure  to  assist  the  lord  in  the 
dispensation  of  domestic  justice.  They  acted  as  judges,  while  the  steward 
of  the  manor  who  presided  on  behalf  of  the  lord  acted  as  registrar.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  civil,  and  it  had  judicial  power  in  any  personal  action 
when  the  debt  or  damage  did  not  exceed  40^. ;  and  also  in  controversies 
relating  to  freehold  lands  within  the  manor. 

The  Court  Leet  on  the  other  hand  was  a  criminal  court;  one  of  the 
principal  matters  it  dealt  with  was  the  "  view  of  frankpledge,"  or  more 
properly  "frankpledges,"  that  is  the  freemen  within  the  district,  who 

»  The  statute  of  Quia  emptores  forbad,  in  effect,  b  The  manor  of  Henwick  is  a  notable  example 

the  creation  of  new  manors,  with  the  exception        of  this  special  creation, 
mentioned. 
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in  early  times  were  all  mutual  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other,  were  produced  or  viewed  at  this  Court.  Besides  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  which  was  its  chief  concern,  it  had  also  power  to  regulate 
the  quality  and  price  of  provisions,  to  reform  nuisances,  &c. 

A  third  manorial  court,  which  still  exists  in  numerous  manors,  is  the 
Customary  Court.  It  deals  e  xclusively  with  the  copyhold  lands  of  the  manor 
and  records  all  transactions  concerning  them.  The  certified  copies  of 
entries  upon  its  rolls  are  the  sole  evidence  of  the  copyholder's  title,  from 
which  fact  his  name  "copyholder"  is  derived.  The  terms  upon  which 
copyholds  are  held  vary,  and  are  determined  solely  by  the  customs  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  prevailed  in  each  manor.  It  was  the  notion 
of  preserving  these  customs  which  gave  this  Court  its  name.  These  courts, 
though  quite  distinct,  were  usually  held  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

As  feudalism  decayed  manorial  courts  of  all  kinds  lost  their  im- 
portance c,  and  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  tribunal  the  Courts 
Baron  fell  into  disuse,  and  by  statutory  enactment  their  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  gradually  devolved  on  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  quite  modern 
times  County  Courts,  so  that  their  business  for  the  most  part  came  to  be  con- 
fined to  matters  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  copyhold  property;  their  juris- 
diction therefore  as  a  Court  of  Justice  may  be  considered  as  extinct.  Even 
transfer  of  copyhold  property  by  recent  enactments  is  adjusted  at  the 
steward's  office,  so  that  a  Manorial  Court  is  now  little  more  than  an  empty 
form.  Moreover,  as  the  Court  Baron  was  an  inseparable  ingredient  of 
every  manor,  it  seems  if  the  number  of  suitors  (that  is,  those  owing  rents 
or  services)  should  so  fail  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  homage 
— that  is  two  tenants  at  least — the  manor  itself  is  lostd.  It  then  becomes 
a  reputed  manor. 


§  20.      The  Court  Rolls, 

In  most  instances  the  Court  Rolls  of  manors  formerly  existing  throughout 
the  country  have  been  lost  and  in  some  cases  (probably  from  their  being 
thought  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  title  to  the  manorial  estates) 
destroyed.  Of  those  relating  to  Thatcham  some  few  have  recently  been 
discovered  ;  fragments  of  them  were  found  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 


c  By   3   &  4  W.   4,   c    27,    sect.     36,   which  or  demands  might  be  recovered,  to  surrender  to- 
abolished  most  of  the  real  actions,  and  afterwards  Her  Majesty  the  right  of  holding  such  Court,  and 
by  23  &  24   Vic.   c.   126,   sect.    26,  it  was  en-  that  after  such  surrender  such  Court  should  be 
acted  that  in  all  cases  wherein   a  writ  of  right  discontinued ;    and  Anally  by  County  Court  Act 
or  other  real  action   might  be  brought    in   any  of  1867  (30  &  31   Vic.  c.    142)  it  was  enacted 
Court,   the  action  must  be   commenced   in  the  that   no    action  which    could    be    brought   in  a 
Court  of  Common   Pleas  at  Westminster ;   and  County  Court  should  thenceforth  be  commenced 
by  9  &  10  Vic.   c.  95   (the   County  Court   Act)  in  any  inferior  Court, 
provision  was  made  to  enable  lords  of  any  manors  d  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  p.  91. 
having  any  Court  in  right  thereof,  in  which  debts 

S  S 
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while  others  were  in  the  possession  of  dealers   in   old   munuscripts,  from 
whom  the  author  acquired  them. 

The  proceedings  which  took  place  at  these  manorial  courts  were 
recorded  upon  the  court  rolls,  and  they  frequently  disclose  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  the  customs  prevailing  in  the  manor,  the  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants,  their  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mission and  various  other  incidents,  from  which  some  idea  of  the  conditions 
of  rural  life  may  be  gathered  before  the  advent  of  comprehensive  Public 
Health  Acts,  Local  Government  Acts,  and  the  public  bodies  known  as  Local 
Boards,  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Arthorities,  and  Parish  Councils — results 
of  a  more  complex  civilization.  For  a  manorial  court  was  in  effect  the  Urban 
Council  of  the  district,  and  the  records  of  the  court  shew  the  zeal  with 
which  the  village  councillors  of  those  days  sought  to  remove  what  they 
considered  nuisances,  or  to  redress  matters  injurious  to  the  lord  or  the  public 
weal. 

In  those  times  one  of  the  duties  falling  on  the  Court  Leet  was  that 
of  sanitary  authority,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  old  Highway  Acts 
relating  to  the  repairs  of  roads,  scouring  of  ditches,  &c.e  They  were  the 
village  scavengers,  except  that  they  did  not  do  the  work,  but  ordered  the 
offending  villager  to  remedy  the  defect  on  his  property  under  a  penalty. 
They  ordered  the  repair  of  the  village  highways  and  bridges;  the  maintenance 
of  fences,  filling  up  of  pits,  the  removal  of  encroachments,  and  the  preservation 
of  ancient  ways,  whether  by  land  or  water,  &c.,  &c.  The  offender  had  to 
remove  the  nuisance  or  encroachment;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to 
repair  the  highways '  and  bridges,  all  directions  being  given  under  a  penalty 
upon  default.  In  the  case  of  individual  parishioners  who  had  neglected 
to  do  their  fair  share  of  work  as  regards  highway  repairs,  upon  present- 
ment they  were  fiped  for  their,  neglect  £. 

Village  life  was  little  disturbed  by  the  resources  of  civilization  in  the 
shape  of  local  rates,  water  rates  and  the  visits  of  the  tax  collector  h :  but  to 
judge  by  the  records  of  the  court,  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  nuisances  and 
encroachments,  and  heavy  were  the  monetary  penalties  upon  defaulters. 

There  were  no  county  analysts,  and  seemingly  the  only  matters 
relating  to  food  about  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  exercise  some 
supervision  were  the  quality  of  the  bread  and  beer,  and  the  correctness  of 

6  2  &  3  Ph.  and  M.,   c,  8  ;    5   Eliz.,  c.    13  ;  t  At  a  Court  held  31  March,  1600,  the  following 

i8Eliz.,c.  I o,  and  subsequent  Acts.  were  so  fined,  viz.,  Thomas  Binfielde,  3.?.  4</., 

*  Under  the  early  Highway  Acts  the  parish-  Henry  Smith,  Vincent  Knight,  Richard  Goddard, 

ioners    were    compelled    to    attend    with    carts,  y.,  and  Stephen  Autre  and  Richard  Dibley  30*. 

horses,  and  tools  to  repair  the  highways,  which  each.     See  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.,  p.2j6. 

explains  the  following  entry  in  the  Court  Rolls  : —  h  Rates  were  sometimes  made  for  specific  pur- 

"A1I  the  inhabitants  in  the  manor  that  have  poses,  as  for  repairs  of  bridges,  pounds,  &c.,  but 

not  done  their  full  service  to  the  highways  shall  these  were  probably  infrequent.     The  tithing  man 

do  the  same  by  the  direction  of  the   surveyor  had  to  collect.     Poor  rates  had  necessarily  to  be 

before  Easter  next  on  pain  as  in  the  statutes  for  paid, 
highwayes."      Court    Rolls,    Thatcham    Manor, 
27  October,  1663. 
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weights  and  measures',  for  the  Court  Leet  appointed  persons  to  the 
offices  of  Aletaster k  and  of  Bread-weigher.  A  book  and  weights  were 
perhaps  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  his  work ',  while 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  no  doubt  performed  literally  by  actual  tasting 
and  not  by  any  chemical  analysis. 

The  records  are  few  as  to  the  results  of  the  supervision  exercised m,  but 
what  was  found  in  Thatcham  was  doubtless  common  to  rural  England 
generally.  There  are  the  freehold  tenants  who  sat  as  the  jury,  with  the 
Steward  as  a  kind  of  Registrar ;  there  is  the  sworn  constable,  and  the 
sworn  tithingman",  the  heyward,  the  aletaster,  and  bread-weigher,  with 
their  names  recorded.  Then  follow,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English, 
and  sometimes  wholly  in  the  former  language,  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  and  the  orders  and  directions  under  penalties. 

The  entries  in  the  court  rolls  comprised  (i)  a  statement  of  the  pleadings 
in  the  actions  whether  in  the  nature  of  complaints,  trespass,  assault,  debt, 
&c.,  and  also  the  orders  of  the  court  made  in  such  actions  ;  (2)  Presentments 
of  the  homage  of  matters  requiring  attention  which  had  come  within  their 
knowledge  since  the  last  court ;  (3)  Orders  of  the  Court  made  in  various 
matters,  such  as  distresses,  summonses,  fines,  levies,  punishments,  including 
even  sentence  of  death ;  (4)  Admissions  of  the  copyholders  to  their  various 
holdings  of  property  within  the  Manor  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives, 
whether  upon  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  previous  tenant  or  otherwise, 
and  at  such  rents,  by  such  services  and  upon  such  conditions  as  might  be 
determined  between  the  lord  and  his  tenants. 

Presentments  were  made  to  the  Court  by  the  homage,  a  body  of  men 
chosen  from  the  copyholders  and  others,  and  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  reporting  any  offences  or  other  matters — civil  as  well  as  criminal — affecting- 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  any  individual  member,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  holding  of  the  last  court.  The  presentment  is  then  heard, 
and  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  and  the  result  or  verdict  of  the  jury 


1  It  is  stated  that  the  cucking-stool,   to  which  m  From  the   records  of  the  Court  it  appears 

reference  will  be  presently  made,  was  used  not  that  one  Grace  Core  had  used  light  weights  for 

only  as  a  punishment  for  scolding  women  but  for  merchandize  in  the  Borough,  and  such  weights 

brewers  and  bakers  who  had  transgressed  the  laws  were  ordered  to  be  broken  and  destroyed  (Thatc- 

relating  to  them.  ham  Borough  Court   Roll,   1691).     There  is  an 

k  Doubtless  the  common  ale  was  of  less  alco-  interesting   account  in  the    Times    of   the    I2th 

holic  strength  and  free  from   the  chemical  and  August,    1899,  of   the   recent  researches  of  Sir 

other  adulterations  of  the  present  day,  otherwise  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.,  amongst  the  archives  pre- 

the  duties  of  aletasters  must  have  produced  dis-  served  by  the  City  of  London.     One  of  the  docu- 

astrous  effects  on  the  holder  of  the  office  !  ments  particularly  mentioned  is  an  old  Book  of 

1  "Ordered,  that  the  Constable  of  this  Manner  Assize,  in  which  there  is  a  quaint  drawing  (fol.  i) 

and  Burrough  doe  provide  a  book  and  weights  depicting  a  baker  at  work  and  another  baker 

and  all  things  necessary  for  the  office  of  aletasters  being  drawn  on  the  hurdle  with  a  "  false  loaf" 

before  the  fift  day  of  Novemb.  next  on  pain  of  hung  round  his  neck  (i4th  century),  a  punishment 

[forfeiture  of]  xs. "     Thatcham    Borough   Court  for  selling  short  weight. 

Roll,    16    October,    1683.      See  Appendix    No.  "  The    tithings    were    four:  — Awbery   Street, 

LXXX.,  p.  287.  Crookham,  Henwick,  and  Henwick  Parsonage. 
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and  the  judgment  or  order  of  the  Court  thereupon,  as  pointed  out  previously, 
is  entered  upon  the  Court  roll. 

The  stocks,  the  whipping-post,  the'  cucking-stool,  and  the  pound,  came 
under  the  purview  of  the  Court.  Some  of  the  stocks  and  the  whipping- 
post at  Thatcham  in  the  seventeenth  century  stood  apparently  near  "  Ham 
Mill  Bridge,"  and  under  date  13  October,  1691,  there  is  an  express  direction 
that  they  are  to  be  placed  there  °. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  lord  to  supply  the  timber  for  the  repair  of 
the  cage  and  cucking-stool,  but  the  Constable  had  to  see  that  the  work 
was  done  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

In  this  connection  the  following  are  specimen  entries  in  the  Borough 
Court  rolls  under  date  20  October,  1657  :  the  jury  and  homage 

"  desire  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  allow  timber  for  the  cage  and  cuckingstoole  as 
his  auncestors  have  done,  and  order  the  same  to  be  made  and  finished  by  the 
inhabitants  by  a  rate  by  the  Constable  before  the  last  day  of  June  next  on 
pain  of  5/." 

This  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  following  further  order  was  made  in  1658: — "That  the  cucking 
stole  for  Thatcham  be  made  in  eight  days  on  pain  of  2os.  on  the  last 
Constable."  And  under  date  25  October,  1689  : — 

"Ordered  that  the  cage  and  cucking  stool  within  this  leet  being  out  of  repaire  be 
putt  in  good  order  and  repair  by  ye  constable  of  ye  said  Borrough  before  the 
25  of  March  next  at  ye  charge  of  ye  inhabitants  of  the  said  Borough  on  pain 
of  4os.  on  default  of  ye  constable's  duty  therein,  the  lord  of  ye  said  Leet  allowing 
timber." 

Of  the  village  stocks,  the  whipping-post,  the  cucking-stool,  and  the 
pound,  the  only  survivor  is  the  pound,  now  generally  appurtenant  to 
a  police-station. 

There  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Court,  under  date  October 
18,  1665,  which  in  form  and  substance  reads  like  a  boycotting  notice.  The 
entry  is  : — 

•"  Ordered  that  James  Farrow  nor  any  other  within  the  manner  doe  entertain  Richard 
Carter,  his  wife  and  family,  into  any  house  within  the  manner  on  pain  of  v/." 

What  had  Richard  Carter,  his  wife  and  family,  done  that  they  were 
to  be  ostracised  and  driven  from  the  village  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be 
sought  (for  the  object  was  not  a  political  or  religious  one,  nor  a  sanitary 
one)  in  the  former  law  of  "  Settlement "  under  the  poor  laws. 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  no  poor  laws,  the  monasteries 
keeping  open  house  for  the  needy  poor.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
rendered  it  necessary  to  find  a  substitute,  and  various  Acts  were  passed  from 

0  Ordinatum  est  quod  cippi  et  postis  flagellarius  2/.  los.  super  deficientibus  in  hac  parte  (domino 
sint  erecti  apud  Ham  Mill  Bridge  in  vel  ante  manerii  predict!  allocante  maeremium).  See  Ap- 
vicesimum  die  Maii  proximo  sequentem  sub  po;na  pendix  No.  LXXX,,  p.  291. 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  onwards  dealing  with  the  subject  P.  It  was  never 
allowed,  however,  for  an  indigent  person  to  choose  his  own  parish  ;  he  must 
have  acquired  a  '  Settlement/  to  obtain  which  he  must  have  resided  there 
for  a  given  timeq.  But  as  it  was  lawful  for  an  able-bodied  person  to  go 
to  any  parish  for  employment,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. r 
to  confine  a  person  to  his  existing  settlement  in  case  his  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  render  it  likely  he  would  become  chargeable  ;  and  any  person 
newly  come  to  a  parish  and  likely  to  become  chargeable  might  be  removed 
by  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Under  this  Act  the  period  at  which 
a  settlement  was  acquired  by  residence  was  shortened  to  40  days.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  penal  order  of  the 
manorial  court.  Richard  Carter,  his  wife  and  family,  were  apparently  people 
in  a  condition  likely  to  become  chargeable,  and  as  they  would  derive  a 
settlement  in  forty  days  by  a  residence  in  the  house  of  the  obliging  James 
Farrow  or  any  other,  hence  the  desirability  of  their  removal  from  the  parish. 

A  vigilant  eye  was  kept,  in  fact,  on  all  new  comers  to  the  parish ;  and 
if  it  appeared  probable,  whether  as  householders  or  lodgers,  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  a  burden  on  the  parish,  the  Court  Baron  at  once  took  steps 
to  prevent  a  "  settlement "  arising,  by  compelling  them  to  give  sufficient 
security  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  constable  and  churchwardens 
of  Thatcham,  to  discharge  themselves  from  the  parish. 

The  following  are  entries  on  the  subject,  from  the  Court  Rolls  for  Manor 
and  Borough  of  Thatcham  : — 

Under  date  31  March,  1600  : — 

"  A  day  is  fixed  for  Roger  Goddard  to  remove  from  his  house  his  undertenant, 
unless  he  gives  good  security  that  the  Parish  shall  be  exonerated "." 

Or  again,  under  date  20  October,  1658  : — 

"  That  John  Hill,  Peter  Harding,  and  Thomas  Cowdry  doe  give  security 
to  the  Constable  and  Churchwardens  of  Thatcham  to  discharge  the  parish  of  them 
and  their  family  before  the  first  of  November  next  on  pain  of  twenty  pounds 
a  peece  *." 

Or  again,  under  date  16  October,  1667  : — 

"  That  John  Norris,  a  new  inhabitant  in  this  Borrough,  doe  give  sufficient 
security  to  the  overseers  of  ye  poor  of  this  Borrough  within  seventeene  dayes  next 
to  discharge  the  inhabitants  of  this  Borrough  of  him  and  his  family  on  pain  of  Five 
pounds  for  every  monethV 

Or  again,  under  date  21  October,  1657  : — 

"That  Richard  Swaine  doe  avoid  his  inmates  within  20  dayes  on  pain  of  twenty 
shillings  V 

P  By  the  early  poor  law  Acts  weekly  collectors  removal  of  any  person  coming  to  settle  in  any 

of  charity  at  church  <)n  Sundays  were  appointed,  tenement  under  to/,  per  annum  to  his  last  settle- 

and  later  on  collectors  of  alms  to  be  distributed  ment.                        •  See  Appendices,  p.  277. 

to  the  poor.                1  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  »  Ibid.,  p.  280.                  »  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

r  By  this  Act  a  justice  of  the  peace  might  order  *  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  manorial  court  had  jurisdiction  in  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  not  exceeding  40^.  The  references  to  such  pro- 
ceedings are  very  infrequent,  evidencing  either  the  absence  of  litigation 
for  small  debts,  or  a  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  y. 

In  connection  with  rights  of  way,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  who 
can  say  what  posterity  owes  to  these  manorial  courts  for  their  proper 
preservation  from  encroachments  ?  For  this  was  a  matter  over  which  the 
village  councillors,  represented  by  the  jury  and  homage  of  a  Court  Baron 
or  Court  Leet,  kept  a  wary  eye,  and  numerous  are  the  entries  in  which  the 
offender  was  ordered  to  keep  the  bounds  or  to  remove  the  encroachment; 
and  when  disputed  the  jury  and  homage  had  to  view  the  locus  in  quo,  and 
then  to  hear  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  cumbrous 
machinery  in  the  shape  of  the  injunctions  and  involved  legal  proceedings  of 
later  days.  Here  are  examples  : — 

"  They  [the  jury]  present  y*  time  out  of  mind  allwayes  was  a  certaiile  drift  way 
for  person,  horse,  cow  or  any  other  cattell  in  a  certaine  place  out  of  Broad  Street 
between  ye  land  of  sarah  Hyde,  widdow,  on  ye  South  and  ye  Almeshouse  on  y'  North 
both  next  adjoining,  leading  to  a  plott  of  ground  pertaining  to  ye  house  of  Leonard 
Hunt  in  ye  said  Broad  Street ;  and  further  y*  noe  person  shall  obstruct  or  hinder 
ye  said  way  for  yc  future  on  pain  of  zos." 

(Thatcham  Court  Rolls,  15  October,  1695.) 

"  That  ffra.  Loader  doe  lay  open  the  Ancient  way  into  Irish  fields  within  two 
dayes  on  pain  of  los." 

"  That  Edwd.  Hinton  doe  lay  out  the  Incroachment  being  part  of  the  Highway 
in  Redfields  within  one  moneth  on  pain  of  xxs." 

(Henwick  Court  Rolls,  17  October,  1682.) 

"  The  Jury  and  homage  doe  view  the  incroachment  continued  by  Roger  Hornblow 
and  give  the  lord's  Balife  notice  of  the  time  and  heer  evidence  concerning  the  same 
and  certify  itt  att  next  Court  on  pain  of  five  shillings  a  peece z." 

(Thatcham  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1659.) 

"  That  John  Dash,  Richard  Bassett,  Bar.  Mortimer,  Will.  Dibley,  and  Will. 
Lawley  doe  meet  at  Richard  Bassett's  house  on  the  first  day  of  Novemb.  next 
by  nyne  of  the  clock  and  view  the  Incroachments  within  this  manner  and  sett  stakes 
in  the  bounds  on  pain  of  55.  on  every  one  making  default." 

(Thatcham  Manor  Court  Rolls,  1680.) 

Amongst  other  matters  of  local  interest  may  be  noted  an  order  to  the 
effect  that  the  Approaches  to  Ham  Bridge  are  to  be  repaired  under  a  penalty 
of  5/.,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  holding  land  in  the  common  field 
called  Widmeade  were  to  destroy  the  moles  under  their  respective  portions 
under  a  penalty  of  \id.  an  acre".  Another  curious  presentment  was  to  the 
effect  that  Richard  Willis  and  his  children,  the  Widow  Howly  and  her 

7  In  the  Thatcham  Court  Rolls  for  1600  there          z  See  Appendices,  p.  280. 

are  two  or  three  such  actions  ;   also  an  action          a  Ornnes  talpas  pratum  predictum  devastantes. 
on  the  case.  See  Appendices,  p.  276. 
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children,  the  servants  of  Elizabeth  Rudd  and  Richard  Bosleye  were  common 
destroyers  of  their  neighbours'  onions,  the  offenders  being  fined  I2d.  each. 
The  impounding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  was  not  infrequent  in  those  days, 
and  a  rescue  from  the  heyward  on  the  way  to  the  pound  was  a  punishable 
offence,  to  which  reference  is  often  made  in  the  records.  Another  offence 
noted  is  that  of  being  a  common  hedge  breaker,  and  as  might  be  supposed, 
this  was  an  offence  in  which  boys  appear  as  the  culprits.  Orders  were  made 
against  people,  not  having  the  right  to  pasturage,  using  the  common  fields 
of  Thatcham  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  the  roll  are  the  records  of  the  deaths  of  copyholders 
since  the  last  court,  of  the  application  of  the  relatives  to  be  admitted 
tenants  of  the  holdings,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  granted  the 
same — the  payment  of  a  heriotb,  which  varied  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  and  on  the  new  tenant  doing  fealty. 

The  statement  so  frequently  appearing  after  the  recital  of  the  charge 
made  against  persons  summoned,  that  "  they  are  in  mercy "  or  "  at  the  mercy 
of  the  lord,"  is  suggestive  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  and  exercised  by 
the  lords  of  manors  throughout  the  country  c.  The  amount  of  fines  imposed 
are  not  entered  in  the  body  of  the  sentence  but  in  figures  placed  over 
the  offenders'  names  or  in  the  margin  of  the  roll.  The  explanation  of 
which  probably  is,  that  the  Roll  was  prepared  before  the  Court  was  held, 
the  fine  being  inserted  as  each  case  was  adjudicated  by  the  Court. 

The  earliest  of  the  Court  rolls  relating  to  Thatcham  Manor,  which  the 
writer  has  found,  is  for  the  year  1357;  this  is  at  the  British  Museum.  A 
full  copy  of  it  appears  in  the  Appendix  d. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  referring  to  the  rolls  for  this  year  that  the 
entries  relate  to  two  separate  courts,  one  for  the  Borough  and  the  other 
for  the  Manor  of  Thatcham. 

What  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Julianeland  "  in  the  margin 
as  the  heading  of  the  first  part  of  the  entries  is  not  quite  clear  ;  but  the 
next  word  "Burg"  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  Thatcham,  as  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  names  of  persons  in 
the  first  part,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  place  called  Clarotebrok,  are 
identical  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  entries,  the 
heading  of  which  is  plainly  stated  as  "Thacham"  (i.e.  the  manor  of 
Thatcham) . 

t  TI_  /-  AA     i        u     v,    i  d  B.M.  Additional  Charter  19,642;  Appendix 

b  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Goddard,   who  had  LXXVII 

lately  died,  the  heriot  was  two  oxen  of  the  value  . 

M.I.    j     ii.     c  m.-r     i-  jj    j  t  Names  in  Borough  Namts  tn    Thatcham 
of  7/.,  and  on  the  death  of  Philip  Goddard  two 

Court  Roll.  Manor  Court  Roll. 
oxen  worth  "jl.  los. 

c  An   interesting  example   of   these   extensive  Stephen  Mulward.  Stephen  le  Mulward. 

powers  is  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  Walter  Querndon.  Walter  Querndon. 

King  Henry  VI.,  dated  in  1447,  by  which  the  sub-  W™  Quernere.  W">  Quernere. 

manor  of  Chamberhouse  was   created.     Charter  Rd  Thechere.  d  Thechere. 

Roll,  25  &  26  Henry  VI.,  m.  42.     A  copy  of  this  Jno.  Anngewyne.  Jn°  Anngewyne. 

charter  will  be  found  ante,  Appendix  No.  LVI.  Tho»  Person.  Tho"  Person. 
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It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  there  is  only  one  set  of  assessors  for 
both  courts,  whose  names  appear  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  and  that 
under  the  sum  total  of  fines,  &c.,  levied  by  both  courts,  the  amount  of  the 
proportion  payable  in  respect  of  the  borough  is  expressly  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  court  roll  of  1357  some  further  rolls 
relating  to  the  same  court  have  recently  come  to  light f. 

Some  of  the  entries  on  these  earlier  rolls  are  interesting.  At  the  court 
held  35  Henry  VI.  [1457]  (on  the  I2th  May,  not  the  usual  time  of  holding 
the  court,  but  probably  called  for  the  special  purpose),  the  twelve  men,  all 
named,  who  constituted  the  homage,  make  no  less  than  18  presentments  of 
various  acts  of  omission  or  commission  by  John  Fury,  the  potent  lord  of 
Chamberhouse,  who  had  now  been  twelve  years  in  possession  of  his  estate 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  powers  and  privileges  attaching  to  his 
manor,  which  were  specially  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king.  Among  the 
allegations  made  against  him  at  this  court  may  be  mentioned  his  refusal 
to  render  service  and  to  pay  rents  due  to  the  lord  of  Thatcham  Manor 
— putting  sand  on  the  footway  leading  from  Chamberhouse  to  Thatcham 
— cutting  trees  without  license — fixing  willow  stakes  in  Widmead — making 
use  of  footpaths  for  his  horses,  &c.  No  order  of  the  court,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  several  complaints  against  John 
Fury. 

There  are  some  records  on  the  rolls  for  the  years  i  &  17  Edward  IV., 
and  I  &  2  Richard  III.,  which  are  singular  and  seem  to  be  worth  noting. 
They  are  entries  of  payments  made  to  the  lord  of  Thatcham  for  '  cert 
money '  by  the  tithingmen,  not  only  of  the  Thatcham  tithings,  but  also 
of  two  districts  outside  the  manor  known  as  '  Burghulbury  Estende '  and 
'  Burghulbury  Westend.'  These  entries  are  placed  in  the  list  of  similar 


Names  in  Borough 
Court  Roll. 

Walter  Hayward. 
Rd  Trussehare. 
Simon  le  Thresshere. 
Johanne  Twyne. 
Rd  Leot. 
Jn°  Horlok. 
Jn°  Hamond. 
Jn°  Bryan. 
Wm  Dom. 
Jn°  Sloteford. 


Names  in  Thatcham 
Manor  Court  Roll. 

Walter  Hayward. 
R<>  Thechare. 
Simon  le  Thresshere. 
Johanna  Jwyne. 
Rd  Leot. 
Jn°  Horlok. 
Jn°  Hamond. 
Jn°  Bryan. 
W™  Doom. 
Jn°  Sloteford. 


*  They  formed  three  lots  in  a  sale  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Co.,  on  the  5th  June,  1899,  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 

Lot  166  comprised  a  bundle  of  rolls  of  the 
courts  of  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham  held 
in  the  years  (a)  35  Henry  VI.  (1456-7)  ;  (l>)  I  Ed- 
ward IV.  (1461-2);  (c)  17  Edward  IV.  (1477- 
8);  and  (d)  I  Richard  III.  (1483-4),  2  Richard 
III.  (1484-5),  and  I  Henry  VII.  (1485-6).  The 
two  last  rolls  should  have  been  included  in  the 


description  contained  in  the  particulars  of  sale, 
but  are  omitted  by  mistake. 

Lot  165  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  the  ori- 
ginal court  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Thatcham  held 
in  the  years  24  and  40  Elizabeth  (1581-2  and 
1597-8).  It  was  sold  at  the  auction  to  a  private 
purchaser  whose  name  and  address  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Lot  164  comprised  a  bundle  of  sixteen  rolls  (not 
thirteen,  as  stated  in  the  particulars  of  sale)  of 
the  Courts  of  the  Manor  of  the  Borough  of 
Thatcham  held  in  the  time  of  William  and  Anne 
between  the  years  1700  and  1715.  The  dates  on 
which  these  courts  were  held  correspond  very 
nearly  with  those  held  during  the  same  period 
for  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham. 

The  rolls  comprised  in  Lots  164  and  166  have 
since  been  acquired,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  previously  mentioned  rolls  of  the  courts  of 
the  Thatcham  manors,  excepting  the  earliest  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  those  comprised  in 
lot  165  in  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  sale  are  now 
at  Wasing  Place. 
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payments  by  the  several  tithings  of  '  Albureye  Streete,'  '  henwike,'  '  Croke- 
hatn '  and  '  henwike  parsonage.'  On  examining  these  early  Court  Rolls 
it  appears  that  the  payments  of  cert  money  to  the  lord  were  much  more 
accurately  recorded  by  the  tithingmen  of  all  the  tithings  than  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  later  years. 

Other  records  of  the  Thatcham  courts,  which  some  years  ago  were  found, 
consist  of  one  roll  for  the  year  1600,  and  a  series  of  rolls  for  the  years 
1657  to  1715,  both  inclusive.  They  cover  a  period  during  which  there 
existed  the  separate  manor  of  the  borough,  as  well  as  the  original  manor 
of  Thatcham.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  the  manor  of  Thatcham 
was  sometimes  called — in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  borough — the 
manor  of  Thatcham  otherwise  Henwick. 

As  specimens,  copies  of  the  following  Court  Rolls  appear  in  the  Appen- 
dices, viz.: — those  for  Thatcham  manor  for  1357  h  and  1600',  and  extracts 
from  the  Rolls  between  1657  and  1715  k,  while  a  tabular  list  of  the  Court 
Rolls  with  the  dates,  lords'  names,  and  court  officers,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  ascertained,  have  also  been  added '.  The  names  of  Stewards  and  Con- 
stables are  fairly  complete,  but  the  names  of  Haywards,  Bailiffs,  and  Ale- 
tasters  are  in  many  of  the  rolls  not  mentioned. 


§  21.    John  Winclicombe,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tliatcham,  including  Henwick. 

1540—1557. 

With  regard  to  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
until  comparatively  later  times,  there  ever  was  a  resident  lord,  unless  the 
house  at  Henwick,  used  temporarily  on  various  occasions  by  the  abbots 
of  Reading,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  a  residence.  Nothing  has  been 
found  to  show  that  ^Elfeah  lived  there,  and  subsequently  to  his  time,  during 
the  150  years  when  Thatcham  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  lords  were 
also  non-resident.  After  the  dissolution  of  Reading  Abbey,  Henry  VIII. 
granted  the  manor  of  Thatcham  to  John  Winchcombe,  with  the  adjoining 
manor  of  Bucklebury,  also  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  the  advowsons  of 
Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  and  the  tithes  issuing  out  of  lands  in  those 
parishes  (except  the  tithes  of  Midgham,  Greenham,  Colthrop  and  Crook- 
ham111)  the  consideration  money  being  2,6  ig/.  13^.  4^.  The  lands  were 
to  be  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  the  fifth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  at  the 
annual  rent  of  I4/.  iu.  id.  The  grant  is  dated  at  Westminster,  12 

February,  1540". 

On  referring  to  the  grant  of  Thatcham  manor,  it  will  be  observed  that 
Henwick  is    mentioned   not  as    a   separate   manor  or  as    a    sub-manor   of 

&  Appendix  No.  LXXVII.  afterwards  became  possessed  of  the  tithes  of  Midg- 

1  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.  ham,  Greenham,  Colthrop,  and  Crookham.     See 

k  Appendix,  No.  LXXX.  ante,  Book  I.,  p.  47. 

l  Appendix  No.  LXXXI.  n  Patent  Roll,   31   Henry  VIII.,  part  I  ;   Ap- 

»  By  a  separate  grant  John  Winchcombe  shortly      pendix  No.  LXXVIII. 

T  t 
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Thatcham,  but  as  one  of  the  districts  comprised  within  the  manor  of 
Thatcham ;  and  in  this  connection  law-suits  arose  in  later  years,  one  object 
of  which  was  to  determine  whether  Henwick  was  a  separate  manor.  No 
grant  conferring  the  right  to  a  separate  manor  of  Henwick  has  been  found. 
In  1548  John  Winchcombe  made  a  grant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  land 
at  Henwick  in  favour  of  his  son,  Henry  Winchcombe,  who  in  1548  is  stated 
to  have  held  the  manor  of  Thatcham  Henwicke  in  chief  by  knight's  service0. 

The  John  Winchcombe  above  mentioned  was  an  important  and  wealthy 
personage  living  at  Newbury  when  the  grants  were  made  to  his  father,  and 
he  continued  to  reside  in  that  town  until  his  death.  He  represented  the 
borough  of  Reading  in  Parliament  for  the  year  1552-3  p,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  inquisitors  who  tried  Julius  Palmer 
in  1556  for  heresy.  In  1549  he  made  a  settlement  by  three  distinct  deeds 
by  virtue  of  express  licences'5  from  the  King  of  the  bulk  of  his  landed 
estates  in  Berkshire,  other  than  those  at  Bucklebury,  in  favour  of  his  three 
sons,  John,  Henry,  and  Thomas,  and  their  wives  and  children.  These 
estates  were  situate  in  Thatcham,  Henwick,  Henwick  Parsonage,  and 
Crookham,  also  at  Newbury  and  other  places  r. 

The  property  settled  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  John,  his  wife  and  family, 
consisted  of  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham  and  the  manor  of  the  borough 
of  Thatcham,  as  well  as  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  there.  These  remained 
in  the  possession  of  John  Winchcombe,  the  son,  and  his  descendants,  for 
upwards  of  170  years,  until  failure  of  heirs  male,  when,  in  1722,  they  were 
sold  to  Brigadier-General  Richard  Waring. 

The  property  settled  for  the  benefit  of  the  second  son  Thomas,  and  his 
wife  and  family,  consisted  of  lands  and  houses  in  Crookham.  These  remained 
for  a  few  years  only  in  Thomas  Winchcombe's  possession,  for,  by  a  deed 
poll  dated  22nd  November,  1554,  the  father,  and  son,  and  Christian,  the  wife 
of  the  latter8,  conveyed  all  their  interest  in  them  to  John  Goddard,  whose 
descendants  sold  the  estates  in  1650.  The  whole  of  this  property  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Tull,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  title-deeds  as  the  "  Manor  of 
Crookham  Henwick  '." 

The  property  settled  in  favour  of  the  third  son  Henry,  and  his  wife  and 
family,  consisted  of  an  estate  at  Henwick,  including  the  mansion  there  known 
as  the  Manor  House,  and  lands  extending  to  Ashmore  Green,  Cold  Ash 
Common,  and  Burton's  Heath.  This  estate  was  afterwards  known  as  the 

0  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.,  Top.  Berks,  e.  6.  to  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  services  in  Hen- 
P  Coates'  Reading.  wick  Parsonage  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham.     See 

1  The  licences  are  three  in  number.     The  first,      the  copies  of  these  licences  in  Appendices  Nos. 
dated  the  8th  February,    1548,  refers  to  a  grant       LXXXII.,  LXXXIII.,  LXXXIV. 

of  the  site  of  his  manor  of  Thatcham,  and  the  r  The    other    property    of   John    Winchcombe 

lands  thereto  belonging,  and  the  services  of  the  comprised  in  this  settlement  was  situate  at  Farn- 

customary  tenants,  and  also  his  borough  of  Thatc-  borough  Gynge,   Ardington,  and  East   Hendred, 

ham  and  the  several  houses  there ;  another,  dated  all  situate  in  Berkshire. 

the  9th  of  the  same  February,  refers,  inter  alia,  *  The  wife's  name  in  Mr.  Tull's  Deeds  is  Chris- 

to  lands  in  Crookham  and  Henwick  ;  and  the  last,  tian. 

also  dated  gth  February,   1549,  refers,  inter  alia,  *  Mr.  Tull's  Deeds. 
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manor  of  Henwick,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham,  and  it  remained  in 
Henry  Winchcombe's  family  for  nearly  120  years,  until,  in  fact,  his  descendant, 
John  Winchcombe,  of  Henwick,  and  Martha  Winchcombe,  sold  it  in  or 
about  the  year  1669"  to  Philip  Jemmet,  an  Alderman  of  London,  and 
a  rich  brewer1,  who  appears  to  have  made  large  purchases  of  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham. 

A  further  provision  was  made  for  the  son  John,  by  a  deed  dated  the 
26th  January,  1555,  whereby  the  manors  of  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury,  with 
other  property,  were  settled  to  the  use  of  this  son, -his  heirs  male  and  right 
heirs  in  succession  y. 

On  the  2nd  December,  1557,  John  Winchcombe,  the  father,  made  his 
will  (being  therein  described  as  of  Newbury)  ;  which  is  interesting  reading, 
as  a  specimen  will  of  the  i6th  century.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

"  I  will  that  an  obitt  shalbe  yerely  kept  in  the  churche  of  Newbery  for  twenty 
yeres  next  after  my  decease  for  the  comforte  of  my  Sowle  myne  Elders  Sowles  bnefactors 
Sowles  and  all  xpen  Sowles  and  for  the  relife  of  the  pore  people  to  be  refresshed  wth 
breed  then  yerely.  And  for  the  mayntenaunce  of  the  said  obitt  to  be  yerelie  kept  for  the 
next  twentie  yeres  I  do  give  the  rents  of  these  lands  hereafter  namid  that  is  to  saye  the 
rent  of  an  holdinge  that  Bollocke  holdith  rentid  at  twentie  shillings  by  the  yere 
And  the  rent  of  Roberte  Garrates  holdinge  rentid  at  Twentie  shillings  by  the  yere  and 
two  closis  in  the  tenure  of  Phillippe  Kistell  rentid  att  xxxiiji.  i\\]d.  And  I  will 
that  the  said  yerely  rents  of  the  said  holdings  in  Newbery  shalbe  taken  upp  and 
receyvid  by  myne  executors  or  their  assignes  or  by  the  two  Churche  wardens  for 
the  time  beyinge  and  the  same  rents  being  reseyvid  to  be  bestoed  in  forme  folowinge : 
ffyrst  I  will  that  yerelye  for  the  ffirst  six  yeres  after  my  decease  att  my  yerely  obitt 
there  shalbe  bestoyed  amonge  prestes  clerckes  observinge  the  exequies  and  obitt 
masses  and  uppon  pore  people  ffortie  shillings  And  that  the  residue  that  is  uppon 
thre  and  thirtie  shillings  and  foure  pence  of  the  said  yerely  rents  for  the  same  syxe 
ffyrste  yeres  shalbe  deliuerid  vnto  and  for  the  exhibicon  of  John  Deales  two  sonns 
in  Oxford  excepting  that  I  will  of  the  said  rents  be  taken  two  shillings  to  the 
churche  wardens  for  their  paines  for  doynge  this  my  yerely  distribucion  in  obitt. 
And  I  will  that  when  the  ffirst  sixe  yeres  be  endid  that  then  thensforthe  the  said 
exhibicion  shall  cease  and  that  the  said  xxxiij*.  iiijV.  shalbe  yerely  bestowed  in  alms 
and  distribucion  to  the  relife  of  the  pore  people  vntill  the  residewe  of  the  xx*'° 
yeres  be  fully  endid  reservinge  over  in  every  of  the  said  yeres  yerely  two  shillings  to  the 
churche  wardens  vntill  xxtie  yeres  be  endid.  Item  I  bequeath  and  give  vnto  Henry  Acton 
and  to  the  heires  of  his  body  lawfullie  begotten  an  house  and  holding  wth  thapperten- 
aunces  in  Newbery  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupying  of  Henry  Collett,  rentid  att 
Twentie  shillings  by  the  yere." 

The  annual  values  of  John  Winchcombe's  property  are  stated   in   the 

Inquisitio  Post  Mortem  as  follows  : — 

» 

*  Mr.  Mount's  Documents.  J  Inq.   P.M.  4  &  5   Phil,  and  Mary,  part  I., 

*  Berks  Visitation,  1676 ;   Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.,       No.  10. 
Top.  c.  3. 
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£    *•  *• 

Premises  in  Newbury   -  30     o     o 

Manor  of  Farnborough  37  14     o 

Site  of  Thatcham  Manor  15     o     o 

Residue  of  Thatcham,  Bucklebury  and  Lockinge  Estates  60     o     o 

Lands,  &c.,  beqeathed  to  John  Winchcombe,  son  of  Henry  Winchcombe  313     4 

Messuages  in  Newbury  bequeathed  to  Anne  Winchcombe,  his  daughter  -  184 

Close  in  Newbury  bequeathed  to  Anne  Winchcombe,  his  grand  daughter  i     6     8 

Residue  of  premises     -  800 

Premises  given  to  Henry  Acton  -                                                                  -  o  i  o     o 


;£'S7   12     4 

The  testator  died  on  the    2nd   December,   1557,  the  day  on  which  he 
signed  his  Will. 


^  22.     The  Manors  of  Thatcham  and  Henwick,  held  by  the  Winchcombe  Family. 

1557—1668. 

After  John  Winchcombe's  death,  Henwick  was  treated  as  a  distinct 
manor  from  Thatcham,  the  land  comprising  it  being  held— like  the  manor 
of  Thatcham — of  the  King  in  chief,  as  appears  by  the  returns  to  the 
inquisitions  on  the  deaths  of  the  subsequent  owners. 

In  examining  the  documents  relating  to  the  two  manors  of  Thatcham 
and  Thatcham  Borough,  some  ambiguity  occurs  as  to  their  proper  description, 
particularly  as  to  the  manor  of  Thatcham.  Besides  having  the  title  of  the 
"Manor  of  Thatcham  z,"  >t  is  sometimes  called  "  Thatcham  alias  Henwick  a," 
and  indeed  it  is  frequently  styled  simply  the  "  manor  of  Henwick  b  ;  "  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  sub-manor  of  Henwick  after  the  conveyance  by  John 
Winchcombe  in  1548  is  called  "  Henwick  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham," 
as  well  as  "  Henwick  "  only c. 

One  reason  assigned  for  calling  the  original  manor  of  Thatcham  the 
manor  of  "Thatcham  alias  Henwick"  or  "Henwick"  simply,  has  already 
been  mentioned d,  one  manor  being  known  as  the  town  manor,  and  the 
other  as  the  country  manor.  The  name  of  Henwick  was  probably  selected 
from  the  fact  of  the  Abbot's  occasional  residence  being  situate  there, 
namely,  Henwick  Manor  Farm.  Immediately  contiguous  to  it  are  lands 
called  the  Abbot's  Grove,  the  Abbot's  Grafte,  and  the  Bowling  Green. 

Probably  as  long  as  the  two  manors  of  Thatcham  and  Henwick  remained 
in  the  Winchcombe  family  no  difficulty  arose,  but  when  the  estates  were  sold 
and  became  vested  in  different  owners,  one  of  whom  had  purchased  many 

1  Thatcham  Court  Rolls  for  1357  and  1600.  b  Chancery  Decrees  and  Orders,  ^tt  supra. 

a  Thatcham   Court   Rolls ;    Chancery  Decrees          c  Mr.  Mount's  Documents, 
and  Orders,  Raymond  v.  Waring,  1736,  B.  453.  d  See  ante,  Bk.  I.,  p.  n. 
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years  before  the  other,  it  is  not  surprising  that  adverse  claims  should  have 
arisen  between  them. 

But  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  terms  of  the  original  conveyance 
of  the  Henwick  property  from  John  Winchcombe  to  his  son  Henry,  that 
the  Henwick  manor  was  parcel  of  Thatcham  manor,  and  that  it,  or  the 
land  appertaining  to  it,  was  held  by  the  King  in  capite. 

The  successive  owners  after  the  Abbots  of  Reading  of  the  manors  of 
Thatcham  and  Thatcham  Borough  were : — 

(1)  John  Winchcombe,  the  elder,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made. 

(2)  John  Winchcombe,  junior,  and  it  was  this  son  who  first  went  to  reside 
at  Bucklebury   House,  who   is   described    in    1559   as   one   of  the  gentry  of 
Berks   resident    at    Bucklebury6.     The    mansion   itself  was  probably  erected 
between  1557  and  1559,  and,  as  the  'mansion  or  manor  house'  of  Bucklebury 
it  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  grant  dated  in    1605,  made   between    Francis 
Winchcombe,   the    son,    and    Henry    Winchcombe,    the    grandson    of   John 
Winchcombe  the  younger  above4  mentioned  f. 

From  the  inquisition  taken  upon  the  death  of  John  Winchcombe,  junior, 
we  learn  that  he  held  of  the  Queen  the  manors  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham, 
Thatcham  Borough,  and  Lockinge,  the  advowsons  of  those  three  parishes 
and  tithes,  with  numerous  houses,  two  mills,  and  upwards  of  3,000  acres  of 
land,  the  site  of  Thatcham  manor,  and  the  demesne  lands  being  stated  to 
be  worth  I2/.  per  annum,  the  residue  of  that  manor  and  premises  in 
Thatcham  20/.  per  annum,  and  the  Rectory  and  tithes  in  Thatcham 
gl.  \y.^d.  per  annum. 

John  Winchcombe,  junior,  died  on  the  28th  February,  1574,  leaving 
a  son,  John,  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards1';  but  the  latter  apparently 
did  not  live  to  attain  his  majority. 

(3)  Francis  Winchcombe  was  the  next  owner.      He   was  a  brother   of 
the  John  Winchcombe  who  died  under  age.     His  father,  John  Winchcombe, 
junior,   directed   his   heir   on    coming   of  age  to  convey  certain  property  in 
Newbury    to   Trustees   for  the   purpose  declared   by  him  (viz.,  as  a  gift  in 
favour   of  the   poor  of  Thatcham),   and    accordingly    we    find   that    Francis 
Winchcombe,  by  deed  dated  7th  January,  1605  h  (in  which  he  is  stated  to 
be  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Winchcombe),  conveyed  the  premises  in  Newbury 
accordingly. 

In  the  account  of  the  estates  to  which  Francis  Winchcombe  succeeded 
it  is  stated  that  they  comprised  the  manors  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham,  and 
Henwick,  as  also  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  and  the  rectories  of  Bucklebury 
and  Thatcham,  together  with  property  in  Newbury,  the  manor  of  Mackney 
in  Berks,  and  the  advowsons  of  the  vicarages  of  Bucklebury  and  Thatcham. 


8  Bodl.,  Berks  General  Notes,  Clarke  MSS.  13,  8  Inq.  P.M.,  16  Eliz.,  part  II.  No.  2. 

Top.  Berks,  e.  3  ;  Harl.  MSS.  6281.  h  Thatcham   Documents,   John    Winch  combe's 

*  Inq.  P.M.,  Henry  Winchcombe,  5  Charles  I.,  Charity, 
part  I.  No.  116. 
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By  indenture   dated  the   loth   May,   1616,  Francis  Winchcombe  settled  the 
greater  part  of  this  property  in  favour  of  his  son  Henry  and  his  heirs  male. 

Francis  Winchcombe  died  at  Bucklebury  on  January  3,  1619.  From 
his  inquisition  '  taken  at  Newbury  the  then  value  of  the  manors  of  Bucklebury, 
Thatcham  and  Henwick  is  stated  to  be  41  /.,  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  2os., 
of  the  rectories  of  Bucklebury  arid  Thatcham,  igl.  k 

(4)  Henry   Winchcombe,   the    fourth    in    succession    to    the    Thatcham 
manor    and    borough    estates,    married     Mary,    the    daughter    of    William 
Wollascot.     On  his  death  in    1629,  an  inquisition  was  taken  at  Reading  as 
to  the   property  of  which   he   died   possessed,   and   it   should    be    noted   the 
names   of  the   three   manors   of   Bucklebury,   Thatcham,   and    Henwick    are 
repeated,  but  the  manor  of  the  borough  is  not  mentioned.     In  a  subsequent 
inquisition '  taken  at  Reading,  the  deceased  is  stated  to  have  been  entitled 
to   the   manor   of  Little   Shefford,   and   to   the   farm  of  Wickfield   in    Little 
Shefford,   expectant   on   the   death   of  Lady  Clarke   (formerly  the  widow   of 
William  Winchcombe,  another  son  of  Francis  Winchcombe,  and  elder  brother 
of  Henry  Winchcombe  m ). 

(5)  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Winchcombe  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
and    heir   Henry,   then   of  the   age    of  eight   years    and    upwards n.     Henry 
Winchcombe,  the  second  of  that  name,  being  a  minor,  the  estates  came  into 
the  King's  hands.     He  married,  when  a  little  over  19  years  of  age,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  only  daughter  and  heiress  apparent  of  George  Miller  of  Swallowfield, 
Wilts  °,  and  his  eldest  child  and  only  son,  Henry,  was  born  on  or  about  the 
i8th    September,    1642.     On   the    3rd   March    following    he   made   a   will    as 
follows : — 

"  For  the  disposition  of  the  wardship  of  the  body  and  lands  of  my  eldest  son  Henry 
Winchcombe  my  desire  is  and  to  that  purpose  my  humble  suite  is  to  the  right  honoble 
the  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Scale  nowe  Master  of  the  Courte  of  Wards  and  Liveryes 
and  to  the  Master  and  Surveyor  of  the  Citie  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveryes  for  the 
tyme  heinge  is  and  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  (soe  farre  as  in  me  lyeth) 
I  do  appoint  my  honoble  freind  and  kinsman  Sir  ffrances  Knowles  Knight  Godfather 


1  Inq.  P.M.,  17  James  I.,  part  III.  No.  129.  manor,  in  or  about  1671,  a  certain  John  Winch- 
k  The  fact  that  three  manors  are  specifically  combe  (who  was  the  descendant  of  Henry  Winch- 
mentioned,  viz.,  Bucklebury,  Thatcham,  and  Hen-  combe),  together  with  Martha  Winchcombe,  sold 
wick,  in  addition  to  that  of  Thatcham  Borough,  and  conveyed  the  Henwick  estate  to  Philip  Jem- 
raises  a  doubt  whether  or  not  the  manor  of  Hen-  met,  Alderman  of  London,  as  previously  stated, 
wick,  given  by  John  Winchcombe  in  1548  to  his  The  double  description  here  was  probably  an  error 
son  Henry,  passed  by  the  grant,  but  there  is  or  inserted  from  excessive  caution, 
no  evidence  that  Henwick  Manor,  originally  given  '  Inq.  P.M.,  Court  of  Wards,  18  Charles  I., 
to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  was  ever  acquired  by  Bundle  66,  No.  97. 

Francis  Winchcombe.  m  This  may  be  the  reason  why  Lady  Frances 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   John  Winchcombe,  who  Winchcombe  directed  that  her  charity  of  the  Blue 

was  the  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  was  then  living  Coat  School  at  Thatcham,  founded  in  1707,  should 

at  Henwick,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren  be  shared  by  the  boys  of  Little  Shefford,  as  well 

were  afterwards  born  there,  as  the  parish  records  as  those  at  Thatcham  and  Bucklebury. 

show  (see  Thatcham  Church  Registers) ;  and  as  n  Inq.  P.M.,  5  Car.  I.,  part  I.  116. 

will  be  seen  later  on  in  the  account  of  Henwick  °  Ibid,,  Court  of  Wards,  Bundle  66,  No.  97. 
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to  my   said   sonne   to   have   the  wardship  both  of  his  body  and   lands   being   very 
confident  that  he  will  be  very  carefull  of  him  his  educacon  and  estate." 

He  died  on  the  Qth  April,  1643.     His  wife,  Elizabeth,  survived  him. 

The  inquisition  P  taken  on  his  death  states  that  the  manors  of  Bucklebury, 
Thatcham,  and  Henwick,  the  borough  of  Thatcham,  the  rectories  of  Bucklebury 
and  Thatcham,  and  the  advowsons  of  the  vicarages  of  both  those  parishes 
were  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  the  service  of  the  fifth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  manors  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham,  and 
Henwick  are  again  specified  in  addition  to  that  of  the  borough  of  Thatcham, 
the  values  being  stated  to  be  : — As  to  the  manors  of  Bucklebury,  Thatcham, 
and  Henwick  4I/.,  the  borough  of  Thatcham  2os.,  the  rectory  of  Thatcham 
until  repayment  of  a  sum  charged  thereon  \d.  per  annum  (it  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  lease  for  80  years  to  secure  the  payment  by  Francis 
Winchcombe  and  his  son,  Henry  Winchcombe,  of  a  sum  of  8oo/.),  and 
afterwards  9/.,  and  the  rectory  of  Bucklebury  io/.  q 

(6)  Henry  Winchcombe,  the  third  in  succession,  was  an  infant  about 
six  months  old  when  his  father  died.  He  too,  as  his  father  had  done, 
contracted  an  early  marriage,  and  died  a  young  man.  His  wife  was  Frances, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  foundress  of  the  Blue 
Coat  School  at  Thatcham,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  Charities.  Henry  Winchcombe  was  created  a  baronet  in  1661 ;  he  died 
at  the  age  of  26  years,  in  1667,  leaving  his  wife,  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe, 
and  one  son,  Henry  Winchcombe,  surviving  him. 

[The  manor  of  Henwick  up  to  this  time  had  also  been  held  by 
members  of  the  Winchcombe  family,  but  in  1669  it  was  sold  r.] 


§  23.     The  Manor  of  TliatcJiam  held  by  the  Winchcombe  Family,  1668 — 1705. 

(7)  Henry  Winchcombe,  the  fourth  in  succession,  was  born  in  1660,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  about  seven  years  old.  During  his 
minority  the  manor  was  held  in  trust  for  him  by  various  persons.  Those 
acting  as  lords  of  the  manor  in  1668  were  Thomas  Howard,  William  Back- 
house, and  Richard  Aldworth  (Mr.  Backhouse  being  possibly  a  member  of 
the  family  of  .that  name  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Fullers,  then 
residing  at  Chamberhouse).  In  the  nine  following  years  Thomas  Howard, 
Sir  William  Tirringham,  and  Richard  Aldworth  were  the  lords  until  1677, 
in  which  year  the  name  of  Dr.  Francis  Hungerford  appears  on  the  Court 
Roll,  and  so  continued  until  1681,  when  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe,  the  second 
baronet,  came  of  age,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the  estates.  He  married 

p  Inq.  P.M.  Court  of  Wards,  Bundle  66,  No.  97.  the  Waring  family  until   the  sale  to  Mr.  Mount 

i  The  greater  part  of  the  Thatcham  estates  re-  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

mained    in    the    possession   of  the  Winchcombe          r  See  post,  p.  334,  Chapter  IV.,  The  Manor  of 

family  until  the  sale  to  General  Waring,  and  in  Henwick. 
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twice,  his  first  wife  being  a  Miss  Rolls.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  Henry  (who 
pre-deceased  him),  and  three  daughters,  namely,  Frances,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  another  daughter,  Henrietta  s. 

Sir  Henry  Winchcombe,  in  1699,  settled  the  manor  of  Thatcham  and 
other  premises  to  the  use 
of  himself  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  Elizabeth, 
his  second  daughter,  and 
her  heirs.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1703. 

(8)  Elizabeth  Winch- 
combe was,  therefore,  the 
next  owner,  and  her  name 
appears  as  lady  of  Thatc- 


Seal and  Signature  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe  to  a  Lease  to  John 
Wheeler,  dated  18  February,  1700. 


ham  Manor  on  the  Court  Roll  for  the  year  1705.  She  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  her  property,  for  she  died  in  1705,  leaving  an  elder  sister,  Frances,  who 
had  married  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  (in  1712)  created  Viscount  Boling- 
broke, and  a  younger  sister,  Mary,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  Robert  Packer'. 

§  24.     The  Manor  of  Thatcham  passes  by  marriage  to  Henry  S.  John, 
afterward  Lord  Bolingbroke,  1705. 

(9)  In   the  same   year  (1705)   the  manor  and  premises  were   settled  to 
the  use  of  Henry  St.   John    for   his   life,  with  a  power  of  appointment  to 
his  wife  Frances,  and  in   default  of  appointment,  to  her  and  her  heirs  and 
assigns.     She  exercised  her  power  of  appointment  by  deed  dated  2nd  March, 
1706,  in  favour  of  her  husband  for  life",  and  afterwards  to  the  use  of  such 
person  as  they  should  jointly  appoint,  and  in  default  to  the  use  of  the  survivor 
of  them  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivor1. 

(10)  After    her    husband's   attainder,    Lady   Bolingbroke,    by    a    deed 
dated   10  July  1717,  assigned    the    manor  after  the  decease  of   herself  and 
her    husband   to    her    first    and   other    sons   in    tail,  and    for   want  of  such 
issue   to    Winchcombe    Howard    Packer   and    the   heirs   male   of    his   body, 
remainder    in   fee   to   her    own    right    heirs.       She    died    without    issue   in 
17187. 


8  Chancery  Orders,  Raymond  v.  Waring,  1736, 
B.  453-  l  Ibid. 

u  The  Court  Roll  for  16  Oct.,  1705,  refers  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packer 
as  then  lords  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham,  alias 
Henwick,  while  the  Court  Rolls  from  1707  to 
1714  inclusive  represent  Mr.  St.  John  as  the  lord. 
The  Court  Roll  for  1715  discloses  no  lord's  name, 
the  explanation  of  which  probably  is  that  at  that 
time  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  by 
which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  attainder  was  pro- 
nounced and  his  estates  forfeited.  By  a  subse- 


quent Act  in  the  same  year  intituled  "an  Act 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
estates  of  certain  traitors  and  popish  recusants  and 
of  estates  given  to  superstitious  uses  in  order  to 
raise  money  out  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lick,"  and  by  certain  other  subsequent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  manor  of  Thatcham  was  vested 
in  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  sale  of  that 
and  other  forfeited  estates. 

*  Chancery  Orders,  at  supra. 

y  A  pedigree  of  the  Winchcombe  family  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  No.  LXXXV. 
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An  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  obtained  to  enable  Robert  Packer, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Winchcombe  Howard  Packer  their  son  (then  a 
minor),  Henrietta  Winchcombe  and  Thomas  Sherratt  and  Dame  Elizabeth 
Winchcombe  his  wife,  to  enter  their  claims  before  the  commissioners  and 
trustees  for  determining  claims  upon  forfeited  estates,  and  to  empower  such 
commissioners  to  determine  such  claims ;  and  they  being  by  this  and 
the  preceding  Acts  empowered  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  manor  and  premises, 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who  about  the  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1722,  sold  and  conveyed  the  manor  and  premises  to  Brigadier-General 
Richard  Waring z. 

Some  passing  reference  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  great  minister 
of  state — Lord  Bolingbroke — of  whose  marriage  with  Sir  Henry  Winch- 
combe's  daughter,  and  his  attainder,  mention  has  been  made. 

It  is  said  that  even  as  a  young  man,  Henry  St.  John  showed  remarkable 
powers  of  mind.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  visited  the  Continent, 
and  was  absent  from  England  for  about  two  years.  In  the  year  1700 
he  married  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcombe,  who 
is  described  as  possessing  considerable 
personal  attractions,  besides  inheriting  a 
handsome  fortune  from  her  father's  es- 
tate. Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  member  for  Wootton 
Bassett,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  on  6  February, 
1701. 

In  1704,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War,  an  appointment  which 
he  held  until  1708,  when  he  resigned  it. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Administration  of  Seal  and  Signature  of  Henry  St  John  to  lease 

Godolphin    and    MarlborOUgh     in     the     au-      to  Abraham  Marshall,  dated  I  February,  1708. 

tumn  of  1710,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  take  office  again  (being 
then  in  his  33rd  year).  He  was  appointed  to  the  higher  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Northern  Department. 

In  1712  he  was  created  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  during  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England,  France,  Spain  and 
Savoy.  He  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  came  up  from  Bucklebury  to  get  it  signed  on  the  3ist  March,  1713. 

But  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  a  change  of  fortune  awaited  him,  and 
his  fall  was  both  rapid  and  complete.  For  some  time  previously  there  had 
been  bitter  contentions  between  the  .opposing  parties.  In  August,  1714, 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  again  retired  to  Bucklebury.  In 
March  of  the  following  year  he  came  to  London  and  attended  the  opening 
of  Parliament ;  but  upon  the  information  communicated  to  him  by  the 

«  Chancery  Order,  Raymond  v.  Waring,  1736,  B.  453. 
U    U 
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Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  Duke's  advice,  he  hastily  fled  the  country 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  now  an  exile.  A  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was 
impeached  for  high  treason  ;  his  attainder  followed,  and  his  estates  were 
forfeited.  For  some  time  he  remained  abroad,  but  being  pardoned  by 
George  II.,  in  1743,  he  went  to  Battersea  for  a  while.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Paris  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  writing  his  well-known  philosophical 
and  literary  works.  He  died  in  1751,  and  is  buried  with  his  first  wife  in 
the  family  vault  in  Battersea  Church a.  The  inscription  on  the  mural  monu- 
ment in  the  church,  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  himself,  is  as  follows  : — 

Here  lies  Henry  St.  John,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke ;  in  the  days  of  King  George  I.,  and  King  George  II., 
something  more  and  better.  His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne  exposed  him  to  a  long 
and  severe  persecution ;  he  bore  it  with  firmness  of  mind.  He  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  time  at  home,  the  enemy  of  no  national  party ;  the  friend  of  no  faction, 
distinguished  under  the  cloud  of  a  proscription  which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  off, 
by  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore  the  antient  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 
He  dyed  the  12  of  december  1751,  aged  73. 


§  25.     The  Manor  of  Thatcham,  acquired  by  General  Waring.     1722. 

(u)  Brigadier-General  Waring,  the  next  holder  of  Thatcham  manor,  was 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  British  army.  If  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  been 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  supporting  the  Pretender's  claim  to  the  crown 
of  England,  General  Waring  was  no  less  known  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  b. 

He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Waring  of  Waringstown  in  co.  Down. 
The  first  notice  we  have  of  him  is  in  the  list  of  lieutenants  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby's  Volunteer  regiment  of  Dragoons  to  be  raised  by  the  city  of  London, 
I5th  and  i6th  July,  1690°.  In  the  following  year  he  appears  in  the  list 
of  officers  of  the  second  troop  of  Life  Guards  to  whom  supplementary 
commissions  were  given ;  his  commission  to  be  lieutenant  and  youngest 
captain  of  the  Grenadier  troop  is  dated  at  Kensington,  30  November,  1691  d. 

We  soon  find  him  engaged  in  active  service  in  Holland.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Steenkirk6  on  the  24  July,  1692,  the  allied  forces  being 

a  See  Life  of  Bolingbroke  by  Thomas  MacKnight,  the  British  troops  having  accompanied   William 

and   Quarterly  Review   for   January     1880,   and  III.  to  Ireland,  London  was  left  in  a  very  un- 

April,  1881.  guarded  state.       (English  Army  Lists  and  Com- 

b  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army  (6th,  'mission  Registers,  1661—1714,  by  Charles  Dalton, 

Dragoon  Guards),  by  Richard  Cannon.     London,  F.R.G.S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  135;  Home  Office  Mili- 

1837,  pp.  54,  55,  94.  tary  Entry  Books,  2.) 

c  This    Volunteer  regiment  of   Dragoons  was  d  English  Army  Lists,  &c.,  by  C.  Dalton,  Vol. 

raised  by  the  city  of  London  after  news  reached  III.  p.  176. 

the  Queen  of  the  victory  of  the  French  off  Beachy  e  Near  Braine  le  Comte,  a  few  miles  to  the 

Head  over  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  south-west  of  Brussels  and  west  of  Waterloo, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Torrington.     Most  of 
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commanded   by  William    III.   in   person,   the  Duke    of    Marlborough,    and 
other  distinguished  generals '. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  troop 
of  Horse  Grenadier  guards  embodied  in  1693,  as  "  Guidon  and  eldest  Captain  ; " 
his  commission  to  this  office  bears  date  at  the  Hague,  4  October,  1693  *. 
Following  this  entry  there  is  a  record  of  his  having  been  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  troop  of  Grenadier  guards  on  the  28th  February,  1694  h,  and  another 
entry  dated  at  Whitehall,  1st  March,  1694,  of  his  appointment  to  be 
a  lieutenant  and  elder  captain  of  the  troop  of  Grenadier  guards '.  His 
subsequent  promotion  was  rapid.  His  appointment  as  Brigadier  General 
is  dated  I2th  February,  I7iik. 

Four  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Carabineers  from 
the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  first  troop  of  Horse  Grenadier  guards. 
This  commission  is  dated  I5th  February,  1715',  and  in  1721  General 
Waring  retired  from  the  service  m. 

On  taking  possession  of  Thatcham  manor  in  the  following  year  he 
immediately  set  about  the  improvement  of  it.  The  house  was  built  in  a  fine 
situation.  It  was  a  handsome  mansion,  brick,  with  stone  corners,  and  stone 
round  the  windows  n.  It  is  described  by  Rocque  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  county.  A  park  called  Dunston  Park  was  formed,  trees  were  planted 
— being  in  one  part  of  the  property  according  to  the  lines  of  the  troops  in 
one  of  the  battles  in  which  the  General  had  fought  °.  There  were  two 
main  entrances  to  the  park,  one  from  the  south-west,  still  called  the 
Avenue,  starting  from  the  road  to  Cold  Ash,  near  to  the  present  National 
School ;  the  other  from  the  south-east,  at  a  point  in  the  Reading  road  to 
the  east  of  the  allotment  gardens  beyond  the  marsh.  Both  these  roads 
led  up  to  the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  large  circular  drive  in  front,  as 
appears  in  the  illustration  P. 

The  General,  with  his  wife  and  family,  had  not  been  long  at  Thatcham 
before  disputes  arose  between  him  and  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  estate  of 
Henwick,  which  at  this  time  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Jemmet  Raymond, 
it  having  been  in  his  family  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Sir  Jemmet  claimed 
rights  in  respect  of  his  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Henwick  which  General 
Waring  considered  were  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Thatcham,  as  disclosed  by  his  title-deeds,  and  supported  by  the  ancient 
testimony  of  old  witnesses  then  living.  This  brought  about  the  long  and 
costly  Chancery  suit  of  Raymond  v.  Waring,  followed  by  a  cross  suit,  in 


f  A  full  account  of  the  battle  will  be  found  in  tish  Army  (6th  Dragoon  Guards),  by  Richard 

Rapin,  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  9,  10,  II,  12.  Cannon,  pp.  54,  55,  94.  '  Ibid. 

8  English  Army  Lists,  &c.,  by  C.  Dalton,  m  Historical  Records  of  the  British  Army,  &e., 

Vol.  III.,  p.  292.  pp.  54,  55,  94. 

h  Ibid.,  p.  176.  n  Mr.  Mount's  Papers.                   °  Ibid. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  350.  P  See  ante,  Bk.  I.,  p.  48,  and  Plate  IV.  facing 

k  English  Army  Lists,  &c.,  by  C.  Dalton,  the  same.  The  outlines  of  the  house  may  still  be 

Vol.  III.,  p.  176.  Historical  Records  of  the  Bri-  located  in  dry  seasons. 

U  U   2 
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which  the  General  was  plaintiff,  and  Sir  Jemmet   Raymond  defendant01,   to 
which  further  reference  is  made  in  the  Chapter  on  Henwick  Manor. 

In  December,  1737,  the  General  died.  He  was  buried  in  Thatcham 
Church,  where  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  him  in  1730,  was  also 
interred  *. 

(12)  The  suits  were  revived  by  his  son  and  heir,  William  Ball  Waring, 
who  then  became  the  lord  of  Thatcham  manor  by  virtue  of  the  trusts  contained 
in  the  Settlement  executed  by  him  and  his  father  on  his  marriage  in  1732 
with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Orlando  Humphreys,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir 
William  Humphreys.    The  litigation  with  Sir  Jemmet  Raymond  was  continued 
by   William    Waring   until   his  death  in   1746;    when   the   proceedings  were 
dropped.     His  widow  appears  to  have  resided  at  Dunston  until  her  second, 
marriage  with  Thomas  Gore,  esq.,  Commissary  General,  and  by  an  agreement 
dated  the   i5th  May,   1756,  between   Dame  Frances  Croft,  then   residing  in 
London,  and  Thomas  Gore,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  Lady  Croft  granted  to  them 
a  lease  of  Dunston  House  for  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gore  at  a  pepper-corn  rent 8. 

(13)  William  B.  Waring  had,  by    his  will  dated  1st  May,  1742,  devised 
the  Thatcham  estates  and  the  furniture  in  Dunston   House  to  his  wife  for 
life,  with  a  direction  that  if  the  park  "  should  be  stockt  with  deer,  that  his 
said    wife  should  continue   the  same  stockt   with   the  like   number  of  deers 
as  should  be  found  therein  at  his  death." 


§  26.     The  estate  passes  by  marriage  to  the  Croft  family.     1759. 

(14)  General  Waring  had  devised  the  estates  after  the  death  of 
his  widow,  which  occurred  on  the  27  Oct.  1759,  in  trust  as  to  the  annual 
income  for  his  sister  Frances  (who  so  far  back  as  the  year  1723  had  married 
Sir  Archer  Croft,  Bart,  of  Croft  Castle  in  Herefordshire fc)  for  her  life ;  and 
after  the  deaths  of  'his  wife  and  sister  the  estates  were  to  go  to  his  nephew, 
Archer  Croft,  the  eldest  son  of  his  sister  in  tail  male ;  and  he  desired  "  that 
his  household  goods  and  furniture  at  Thatcham  should  go  along  with  his 
freehold  estate." 

(15)  By  a  Codicil,  dated  16  May,  1744,  he  revoked  the  devise  of  the 
Thatcham  property  to  his  nephew,  Archer  Croft,  and  gave  it  to  his  younger 
brother,  Herbert  Croft,  in  tail  male  in  like  manner.  William  Ball  Waring  died 
without  issue,  but  leaving  his  sister,  Lady  Croft,  his  heiress-at-lawu.  He 

1  P.R.O.  Chanc.  Proc.  B.  and  A.,  1714 — 1758,  Castle,  belonging  to  the  very  ancient  and  knightly 

No.  430  ;  Chanc.  D.  and  O.,  Raymond  v.  War-  family   of  the   Crofts,"  and  in  Domesday  Book 

ing>  1736,  B.,  f.  453.  Bernard   de  Croft  is  mentioned  as  holding  the 

r  See  Thatcham  Church    Registers,  Bk.    II.,  lands  of  Croft  which  his   descendants  inherited 

Appendix  No.  XLV.,  p.  92.  until  the   close   of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 

8  Mr.  Tull's  Deeds.  served  their  county  and  Leominster  in  Parliament 

4  The  family  of  Croft,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  during   nearly  six   centuries,  between   1307   and 

settled  in  Herefordshire  at  a  very  remote  period.  1874. 

Camden  in  his  description  of  that  county,  says,  u  S.  Barfield's  Papers. 
"  Not  far  off  [from  Richard's  Castle]  stands  Croft 
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also  was  buried  in  Thatcham  Church v.  A  pedigree  of  the  Waring  and 
Croft  families  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  w. 

In  1753  Sir  Archer  Croft  died,  and  his  widow,  Lady  Frances  Croft, 
being  then  tenant  for  life  of  the  Thatcham  estates,  by  deed  made  over 
her  life  interest  to  her  son  Herbert,  subject  to  the  payment  to  her  of  an 
annuity,  and  three  years  later  the  estate  tail  was  barred.  Herbert  Croft 
died  at  Gibraltar  in  1757. 

(16)  In  1759  his  brother  Archer,  then  Sir  Archer  Croft,  married  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Ashley  Cowper,  and  grand-niece  of  William,  first  Lord 
Cowper.  The  manor  of  Thatcham  with  Dunston  House,  and  the  advowson  of 
the  vicarage  of  Thatcham,  were  settled  upon  him  by  his  mother,  Dame  Frances 
Croft,  in  tail  male.  Lady  Frances  Croft  died  in  1767. 

Sir  Archer's  sister,  Frances,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Richard 
Brooke,  married  the  Rev.  Seth  Thompson,  the  vicar  of  Thatcham. 


§  27.     The  Thatcham  Estate  sold  by  Auction.     1798. 

(17)  On  the  death  of  the  last  mentioned  Sir  Archer  Croft,  the  3rd  Baronet, 
on  the  3rd  December,  1792,  leaving  three  daughters  but  no  male  issue,  the  title 
and  estates  descended  to  his  other  brother  John  ;  who  dying  the  4th  December, 
1797,  without  issue,  the  title  reverted  to  his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert 
Croft,  grandson  of  Francis  Croft,  esq.,  the  second  son  of  the  first  baronet, 
and  the  Thatcham  estates  were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  on  the  gth  and  loth 
October,  1798,  but  a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  property  was  then  bought 
in.     A  general  description  of  all  the  property  offered  for  sale  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  *. 

Dunston  House  not  having  been  sold  at  the  auction  was  pulled 
down.  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  agent  of  Lord  Carrington,  who  was  building  his  house 
at  Wycombe,  bought  much  of  the  oak  flooring,  &c.  Mr.  Tull  of  Crookham 
bought  some  of  the  bricks  and  Dutch  tiles  ;  there  was  also  much  lead  on 
the  house  which  was  good.  George  Robins,  the  auctioneer,  bought  the  land, 
and  sold  it  afterwards  in  separate  lots.  It  comprised  6,000  acres  in  a  ring 
fence,  including  part  of  Greenham  y. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  divided  amongst  the  three  daughters 
of  Sir  Archer  Croft,  viz.  : — Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Woodcock, 
Frances,  wife  of  Harry  Mount ;  and  Harriet,  wife  of  Richard  Ryland z. 

(18)  Mr.  William  Mount  of  Wasing,  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Harry  Mount 
before  mentioned,  became  the  purchaser  in  1802  of  the  manor  of  Thatcham, 
otherwise    Henwick,   the    manor    of  the   borough   of  Thatcham,   and    some 
of  the  extensive  property  formerly  held  with  them  :    and  shortly  after  this 
time   he   also    purchased   the    manor  of    Henwick,    respecting   which    some 
further  details  will  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Thatcham  Church  Registers ;    Appendices  to          *  Appendix  No.  LXXXVIII. 
Book  II.,  No.  XLV.  J  Mr.  Mount's  Papers.  z  Ibid. 

»  Appendix  No.  LXXXVI. 
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THE    MANOR    OR    REPUTED    MANOR 
OF    HENWICK. 

§  28.     Henwick  held  by  the  Winchcombe  family.     1537 — 1667. 

N  the  death  of  John  Winchcombe,  the  father,  in  1557,  his  son  Henry, 
to  whose  family  the  grant  of  this  property  had  been  made,  entered 
into  possession,  and  retained  it  until  his  death,  in  or  about  the  year  1563. 

(2)  His  widow,  Agnes,  then  became  seised  of  the  manor,  holding  it  during 
the  minority  of  John  Winchcombe,  their  eldest  son  a.    They  had  several  children, 
whose  names  appear  in  his  will,  which  is  dated  the  25th  September,  is63b. 
About  four  years  afterwards  his  widow  married  again,  her  second  husband 
being  William   Nottingham  °.     The  records  show  that   after   Henry  Winch- 
combe's  death   there     were    three   generations   of    the   Winchcombe   family 
bearing  the  Christian  name  of  John,  all  of  whom  resided  at  Henwick  d. 

(3)  The  first  of  these  three  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1557,  and  on 
attaining  his  majority  in  1578  he  became  the  lord.     In   1579  he  sought  and 
obtained  the  Queen's  pardon  for  having  alienated  without  license  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Henwick  property  called  Prentices  (containing  more  than  sixty 
acres) e.     In  the  Inquisition  taken  at  Newbury  on  the  4th  of  October,  1611,  on 
the  death  of  this  John  Winchcombe,  it  is  stated  that  he  held  messuages  and 
land  in  Henwick,  Henwick  Parsonage  and  Thatcham,  of  the  King  in  chief  by 
knight's  service'.     He  lived  and  died  at  Henwick,  and  was  buried  at  Thatcham. 

(4)  His  eldest  son,  John,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  was  born  in  1577 
or    1578,    succeeded   to  the   property  and  resided   at  Henwick^.     He   took 
an  active  part  in   the  affairs  of  the  parish.     His   signature   appears  to  the 
interesting  record  of  the  vestry  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  March,  1608.     He 
died   in    1636,   leaving   a  family  of  sons  and   daughters  who    were  born  at 
Henwick  and  baptized  at  Thatcham. 

a  Mr.  Mount's  Papers.     Answer  of  defendant  Inq.  P.M.  John  Winchcombe,  9  James  I.,  Part 

in  cross  suit  of  Waring  v.  Raymond.  II-  No.  86. 

b  Inq.   P.M.,    Henry  Winchcombe,    5    Eliz.,  °  Patent  Roll,  21  Elizabeth,  Part  I. 

Part  II.,  No.  3.  '  Inq.   P.M.  John  Winchcombe,  9  James  I., 

«  Clarke  MSS.  19,  MS.  Top.  Berks,  f.  3.  Part  II.  No.  86. 

d  Thatcham   Church   Registers;    Patent  Roll,  «  Thatcham    Church    Registers;    Inq.    P.M. 

21  Eliz.,   Part   I.,  A.D.    1579  (roll  No.    1175);  John  Winchcombe,  ut  supra. 
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(5)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Winchcombe,  the  third  of 
that  name,  who  was  born  on  the  23rd  February,  1600 h,  and  who  also  resided 
at   Henwick.     He  remained  in   possession  of  the  estate  for  33  years,  until 
1669,  when  he  sold  it  with  other  estates  in  the  county. 

(6)  Philip  Jemmet1,  Alderman  of  London,  and  a  rich  brewer k,  became 
the  purchaser,  though  the  conveyance  was  not  effected  until  1671. 

§  29.     Henwick  Manor  sold.     1671. 

The  property  now  conveyed  was  described  as  the  manors  of  Henwick 
and  Farnborough,  consisting  of : — 

"30  messuages,  10  cottages,  30  gardens,  30  orchards,  and  2,000  acres  of  land, 
80  acres  of  meadow,  300  acres  of  pasture,  800  of  heath  and  common  of  pasture  for 
all  beasts  in  Henwick,  Thatcham,  Shaw,  Donnington,  Farnborough,  Combe,  and 
Lockinge,  and  two  parts  of  all  tithes  of  corn  and  hay  in  Farnborough,  the  consideration 
money  being  ^2,000 '." 

(7)  On  the  death  of  Philip  Jemmet,  the  Henwick  Estate  descended  to  Ann, 
his  only  daughter  and  heiress  at  law.     She  married  Jonathan  Raymond,,  who 
had  been  her  father's  servant,  but  was  afterwards  knighted"1,  and  he  became 
seised   of   Henwick   manor   in   right   of  his  wife.      Sir  Jonathan  and  Lady 
Raymond  were  living  at  Henwick  in  1703  n.     She  survived  her  husband  °,  and 
on  her  death  the  estate  descended  to  her  only  son  and  heir. 

(8)  Sir  Jemmet    Raymond,  Knight,   married   in    1703    Elizabeth   Skyl- 
ling,   of  Westminster.      Some    reference    has    already    been    made    to    the 
disputes  that   arose   between    Sir   Jemmet    Raymond   and  General  Waring 
soon  after  the  latter  had   taken   possession   of  the  Thatcham  estates.     Sir 
Jemmet  claimed,   as    against    the    General,    the    right    to    the    soil   and    of 
cutting   furze   on    Cold    Ash    Common    and    Burton's   Heath,   the    right    of 
cutting  turf  on  Ashmore  Green,  and  the  right  to  the  feed  on  the  Bowling 

h  Thatcham  Church  Registers.  '  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  Michaelmas,  23  Charles 

l  P.R.O.  Chanc.  Decrees  and  Orders,  Raymond  II. 

v.  Waring,  1736,  6.453.  «  Berks  Visit.,  Clarke  MSS.,  Top.  c.  3;  P.R.O. 

k  Philip  Jemmet  at  about  this  time  became  the  Chanc.  D.  and  O.,  Raymond'^.  Waring,   1736, 
purchaser  of  various  properties  near  Newbury  and  B.  453.     Sir  Jonathan  Raymond  had  the  freedom 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  (see  Feet  of  Fines).  of  the  City  of  London  granted  to  him,  and  sub- 
He  was  chosen  Steward  of  the  Brewers'  Com-  scribed  £10  towards  the  barge.     He  was  chosen 
pany.     He  paid  a  sum  of  2o/.  to  the  company  Steward   of  the   Brewers'  Company,   being  also 
in  trust  to  provide  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings  Sheriff  of  London,  and  being  Sheriff  the  company 
to  a  poor  member  yearly,  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  presented  him  with  one  hundred  marks.     He  was 
his ;  also  to  pay  8*.  a  piece  to  two  poor  persons  appointed   by  King   Charles'    charter    to  be  an 
yearly  on  the  5th  November,  to  buy  shoes  and  assistant,  and  he  took  the  oaths  prescribed  there- 
stockings.     The  company  presented  him  with  a  in.    (Records  of  the  Brewers' Company,  London.) 
brace  of  bucks,  he  being  High  Sheriff  for  Berk-  n  S.   Barfield's  Papers.     Release  of  Henwick 
shire.     He  left  the  company  loo/,  to  pay  6/.  per  Manor,  dated  nth  March,  1755. 
annum  to  four  pensioners,  and  ioo/.  more  to  the  °  Chanc.   Decrees   and   Orders.     Raymond  v. 
company;   his  charity  was  to  be  charged  on  his  Waring,  1736,  B.  453. 
houses  in  Shoe  Lane.     (Records  of  the  Brewers' 
Company. ) 
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-Green  near  to  his  house,  all  of  which  he  claimed  in  conjunction  with  the 
tenants.  The  General  complained  that  Sir  Jemmet  also  in  various  other  ways 
disturbed  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  recently  acquired  property  at 
Thatcham.  General  Waring  repudiated  Sir  Jemmet's  claim  to  be  lord  of  the 
alleged  manor  of  Henwick,  and  denied  that  any  such  manor  existed,  except 
the  manor  of  Thatcham,  otherwise  Henwick,  which  he  himself  had  purchased. 
In  1729  he  had  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  which  the  General 
filed  a  cross  Bill,  and  the  trial  at  bar  was  directed,  with  the  result  that  the 
jury  found  there  was  in  fact  a  manor  of  Henwick  and  that  Sir  Jemmet  was 
entitled  to  it  P. 

In  support  of  Sir  Jemmet's  contention  there  exist  some  Court  rolls  for 
three  successive  Courts  alleged  to  have  been  held  in  the  years  1735,  1736  and 
1737 q,  a  time  when  the  litigation  was  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is 
singular  that  no  other  rolls  of  the  Court  of  this  manor  have  come  to  light. 
At  the  Court  held  in  1735,  there  were  only  six  persons  forming  the  homage, 
but  at  the  two  following  Courts  they  mustered  eleven  and  twelve  respectively. 
A  copy  of  one  of  these  Court  rolls  for  the  year  1736  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
as  a  specimen  r. 

Sir  Jemmet  Raymond,  by  his  will  dated  22nd  October,  1743,  in  which  he 
is  described  as  of  Barton,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  gave  to  his  wife,  with  other 
property  in  Berkshire,  his  estates  at  Henwick  for  her  life,  then  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue  he  gave  the 
same  to  his  son  Jemmet,  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

(9)  On  the   death  of  her  father  and    mother,  Elizabeth   Jemmet   Ray- 
mond  became  entitled    to   the   manor   of  Henwick.      In    1755,  she,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  deed  executed  by  her8,  exchanged  the  Henwick  property  with 
her  brother  Jemmet  for  other  property  belonging  to  him  at  Princes  Harwell, 
Berks. 

(10)  Jemmet  Raymond  thereupon  acquired  the  manor  of  Henwick.     His 
will  dated  the   I2th  July  in  the  same  year,  in  which  he  is  described  as  of 
Wolverton,  Hants,  begins  with  the  following  statement : — 

"  I  recommend  my  soul  into  the  Hands  of  Almighty  God  stedfastly  relying  on  His 
goodness  and  the  merits  of  our  Saviour  And  do  remit  my  body  to  the  earth  whence 
it  came  to  he  decently  interred  in  a  private  manner  at  the  discretion  of  the  Honorable 
Elizabeth  Craven  of  Crookham  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  in  the  county"  of  Berks, 
widow  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Craven,  late  of  the  same  place,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Kintbury  in  the  county  of  Berks." 

The  will  then  contains  a  devise  of  all  his  houses  and  lands  in  Middlesex, 
Berks  and  Hants,  to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Craven  for  her  life.  After  her  decease 
the  property  in  Middlesex  and  Berks  is  to  go  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  for  her  life ; 

P  P.R.O.  Chanc.   Proc.,  B.   and  A.,   1714  to  r  Appendix  No.  LXXXVII. 

1758,  No.  430;  and  Chanc.  D.  and  O.,  Raymond  s  S.  Barfield's  Papers.    Abstract  of  Indentures 

v.  Waring,  1736,  B.  453.  dated  loth  and  nth  March,  1755. 

1  Mr.  Mount's  documents. 
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on  her  decease  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  for  want  of  such  issue  to  his 
own  right  heirs  for  ever.  He  appointed  Mrs.  Craven  sole  executrix  of  his 
will. 

In  the  first  codicil  to  his  will,  which  is  dated  the  2/th  May,  1756,  he  states 
that  he  had  married  Mrs.  Craven,  and  by  a  second  codicil,  dated  the  3Oth 
September,  1763,  in  which  he  is  described  as  of  Barton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kintbury,  Berks,  and  of  Wolverton,  Hants,  after  reciting  that  since  the  date 
of  his  will  he  had  by  deed  settled  his  estate  in  Middlesex  and  part  of  his 
estates  in  Berkshire,  he  revoked  the  devise  of  that  part  of  his  property  to  his 
sister  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  gave  that  part  of  his  estate  in  Berkshire  not  so  settled, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  (which  comprised  the  manor  of  Henwick  and  all  the 
houses  and  lands  belonging  to  him  in  the  parishes  of  Thatcham  and  Shaw),  to 
his  cousin  Thomas  Henshaw  of  Bussock  Court  in  the  parish  of  Chievely,  Berks, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

The  same  codicil  also  contains  the  following  clause  : — 

"  I  will  and  direct  that  the  sum  of  zoo/,  be  laid  out  by  the  said  Thomas  Henshaw 
out  of  my  personal  estate  to  erect  a  monument  in  Kintbury  church  to  the  memory 
of  my  late  father,  Sir  Jemmet  Raymond,  with  three  busts,  one  of  himself  and  one 
of  each  of  his  wives,  unless  such  monument  be  in  the  meantime  erected  by  me 
or  my  said  wife." 

A  third  codicil,  dated  the  5th  June,  1765,  contains  a  statement  that  his 
sister  Elizabeth  was  then  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Craven ;  and  what  was 
perhaps  of  more  interest  to  the  poor  people  at  Thatcham  at  that  time,  there  is 
also  a  bequest  in  it  of  $o/.  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  Kintbury, 
Thatcham,  Wolverton  and  Farnborough,  of  which  15^.  was  to  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Thatcham. 

Mr.  Raymond  did  not  live  long  afterwards.  His  will  was  proved  at 
Doctors'  Commons  on  the  I4th  October,  1767,  by  the  Honorable  Elizabeth 
Raymond,  formerly  Elizabeth  Craven,  widow. 

(11)  On  the  death  of  Jemmet  Raymond,  therefore,  the   Henwick  estate 
passed   to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  on  her  death  it  came  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Henshaw. 

(12)  Thomas  Henshaw  (described  as  of  Bussock  Court   in  the  county  of 
Berks,  esquire)   made  his  will,  dated  the  29th  September,  1782,  in  which  he 
directed :  — 

"First  and  principally  I  do  with  all  humility  resign  my  soul  into  the  Hands 
of  Almighty  God  and  my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth  to  be  decently  interred 
in  my  burial  place  and  vault  in  Winterborne  Chappie  in  the  said  county  of  Berks." 

He  gave  to  his  nephew,  Bartholomew  Tipping,  and  his  heirs,  with  other 
property  in  Berkshire,  his  manor  of  Henwick  and  all  his  messuages  and  lands 
in  Henwick,  and  appointed  him  sole  executor.  The  will  was  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  the  23rd  January,  1784. 
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(13)  Bartholomew  Tipping  resided  at  Woolley  in  the  parish  of  Chaddle- 
worth,   and    by   his   will   dated   the   gth    November,    1797,   he   gave    all   his 
messuages,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  to  the 

(14)  Rev.  Philip  Wroughton,  and  his  niece,  Mary  Ann  Wroughton,  the  wife 
of  Philip  Wroughton,  and  the  survivor  of  them  for  their  lives ;  and  after  the 
decease  of  such  survivor  to  Bartholomew  Wroughton,  their  son,  and  his  heirs, 
with  a  limitation  over  in  case  he  should  die  in  the  testator's  lifetime  or  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  :  and  he  appointed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wroughton  joint 
executors.     The  will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  on 
the  1 2th  February,  1799. 

They  retained  possession  of  the  Henwick  estates  for  some  years,  but 
in  1807  an  advantageous  opportunity  arose  for  their  purchasing  another 
estate,  near  to  their  mansion-house  at  Woolley  Park  and  to  the  bulk  of  their 
other  property.  An  Act  of  Parliament'  was  therefore  obtained  "for  vesting 
part  of  the  estates  in  the  county  of  Berks  devised  by  the  will  of  Bartholomew 
Tipping,  esquire,  deceased,  in  trustees  in  trust  to  sell  the  same  ;  and  for  laying 
out  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  in  the  purchase  of  other  estates 
to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  as  the  estates  so  sold." 


§  30.     The  estates  sold,  1807. 

The  'particulars  of  the  estates  sold  are  mentioned  in  a  schedule  to  the 
Act.  They  comprise  the  manor  of  Henwick,  with  the  quitrents  payable 
to  the  lord,  also  farms,  lands  and  tenements  at  Henwick,  and  in  Thatcham, 
the  total  acreage  of  that  part  of  the  property  being  844^.  \r.  io/.,  and  the 
annual  produce  526/.  175-.  The  timber  growing  on  the  whole  of  the  estate 
comprised  in  the  schedule  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  8,n6/., 
or  thereabouts. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  the  estates  at  Henwick  and  in 
Thatcham  were  shortly  afterwards  sold. 

(15)  The  manor  of  Henwick  and  some  of  the  farms  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  William  Mount,  of  Wasing,  who  had  lately  acquired  the  manor  of 
Thatcham,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  property  formerly  held  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Croft. 

The  remaining  portions  of  Mr.  Tipping's  estate  at  Henwick  and  elsewhere, 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  were  probably  additions  made 
to  the  property  subsequently  to  the  original  grant  to  Henry  Winchcombe, 
were  sold  to  various  other  persons.  An  extract  from  the  schedule  appears 
in  the  Appendix  u. 

4  Act  of  Parliament,  47  George  III.,  session  2,          u  Appendix  No.  LXXXIX. 
cap.  125,  I3th  August,  1807. 
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THE  MANOR  OF  COLTHROP. 


§  31.     The  Manor  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 

TN  old  documents  the  name  of  this  Manor  is  spelt  indifferently,  Cold- 
•l  throp,  Cold-thorp,  Col-thorp,  Cole-trop,  and  in  Domesday  Croches- 
trope.  The  suffix  '  throp'  or  '  thorp'  means  a  village  ",  while  the  affix  '  Col' 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Domesday  name  of 'Crocheb.' 


•  Isaac  Taylor's  Words  and  Places.  By  some 
it  is  considered  that  this  term  implies  that  the 
place  was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement,  and  this 
might  possibly  give  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  an  estate  lying  within  the  same  manor 
known  as  '  siege  '  or  '  sage  cross. ' 

b  In  support  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  adjoining  manor  bore  the  name 
in  Domesday  of  Croches-ham. 

[The  name  '  Crock '  occurs  in  Domesday 
amongst  the  Tenentes  '  in  Capite  '  in  Hampshire, 
fol.  49,  and  t  is  the  same  huntsman  who  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Charter  granted  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey  by  William  the  Conqueror  '  et  Croco, 


Venatori.'  Again,  '  Rainald  films  Crock  holds 
lands  "in  Capite"  in  Hampshire"  (fols.  49,  52, 
and  again  as  undertenant,  fol.  52).  There  is  a 
Croc  a  tenant '  in  Capite '  in  Wiltshire  (74!)),  prob- 
ably the  same  who  appears  as  undertenant  (fols. 
67,  69).  But  the  name  Croc  occurs  also  in  other 
than  the  adjoining  Counties  to  Berks,  e.g.  in 
Suffolk  (fol.  350),  and  in  Essex  (fol.  89),  as 
that  of  a  holder  of  lands  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Whether  the  circumstances  of  a 
Cola  holding  property  near  (see  ante,  Bk.  I.  p.  20, 
note  e)  had  anything  to  do  with  the  corruption 
from  Croches-thorp  to  Col-thorpe  may  be  open 
to  question.] 
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In  the  Domesday  Survey  this  manor  is  placed  immediately  after  that 
of  Bucklebury  c,  both  being  held  by  the  Count  of  Evreux,  who  was  tenant 
under  the  king  of  other  manors  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Survey  simply  states  that  four  freemen  held  it  of  King  Edward  ; 
that  in  his  time,  and  also  at  the  date  of  the  survey,  it  answered  for  one 
hide,  but  there  was  no  land  held  in  demesne ;  that  three  villeins  had  one 
plough  there  and  four  acres  of  meadow ;  that  it  was  worth  in  King  Edward's 
time,  and  also  at  the  date  of  the  survey,  ten  shillings'1. 


§  32.     The  Manor  licld  by  the  Achard  Family,  c.  1115  to  1299. 

The  next  earliest  known  document  referring  to  this  estate,  and  which 
is  dated  only  a  few  years  after  the  time  of  Domesday,  is  a  grant  by 
Henry  I.  of  the  five  extensive  manors  of  Aldermaston,  Finchampstead, 
Colthrop,  Spersholt,  and  Challow e.  The  grant  was  made  to  Robert 
Achard,  and  from  the  king's  description  of  him  in  the  charter — "  magistro 
meo  " — it  is  presumed  that  he  then  held,  or  had  formerly  filled,  some  office 
in  the  royal  household. 

Important  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  these  several  properties 
are  also  included  in  the  grant  under  the  significant  terms  of  "appurte- 
nances in  churches  and  mills,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  meadows  and  pastures, 
with  rights  of  tol  and  theam  and  soc  and  sac  and  infangenetheof,  by  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee,  free  from  all  claims  to  be  made  by  the  shire 
and  hundred  and  for  murder  and  danegelt,  and  from  all  pleas  which  be- 
longed to  the  King."  The  witnesses  to  this  grant  are  Matilda  the  Queen, 
Ralph  the  Chancellor,  Richard  de  Aquila,  Adam  of  the  Port,  Henry  of  the 
Port,  and  many  others.  It  is  dated  at  Westminster,  and  must  have  been 
made  between  the  years  noo  and  1118,  as  Queen  Matilda,  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  it,  was  married  in  the  former  and  died  in  the  later  year'. 

This  document  contains  a  conclusive  refutation  of  the  opinion  formerly 
entertained  that  the  quantity  of  land  in  a  knight's  fee  was  definitely  fixed. 
It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  by  the  favour  of  the  King  a  large  quantity 
of  land  was  allowed  to  be  held  by  knight  service  ;  the  grantee  by  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee  held  these  five  extensive  manors,  each  of  which 
was  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  an  active  knight's  fee. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  same  reign 
Richard  Achard,  the  son  of  Robert,  enfeoffed  three  knights,  two  of  them 
being  enfeoffed  in*  respect  of  two  of  these  five  estates8.  One  of  the  knights 

0  As  to  whether  it  was  included  in  Bucklebury  *  [Or   closer  still,    1107 — iiiS,   as   Ralph   was 

Hundred  see  ante,  Bk.  I.  p.  7,  note.  not  appointed  Chancellor  till  the  former  of  the 

d  See  Appendices  to  Book  I.    No.   VII.;  see  two  dates.] 

also  ante,  p.  20.  K  By  the  Liber  Niger  it  appears  that  the  names 

e  Charter  Roll,  11  Edward  II.   part  3,  No.  81,  of  the  knights  enfeoffed  by  Richard  Achard  were 

reciting  the  original  Grant  of  Henry  I.,  Appendix  Alard    Banastre,   John 'Banastre,   and    Hugh   de 

No.  XC.  Britinoll ;  and  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  it  is  stated 
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so  enfeoffed  was  Hugh  de  Britinoll,  and  the  manor  which  he  held  of 
Achard  was  that  of  Colthrop. 

Richard  Achard,  son  of  Robert,  to  whom  the  manor  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  I.,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  h. 

This  next  possessor,  William  Achard,  was  one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant, 
who  in  1166  certified  that  his  father  had  enfeoffed  the  three  knights  before 
mentioned. 

After  him,  his  son,  another  William  Achard,  came  into  possession,  and 
the  next  record  we  have  of  the  manor  is  a  charter  by  Henry  III.,  by  which 
he  granted  it  to  Robert  Achard,  son  and  heir  of  William  Achard,  grandson 
of  Richard  Achard',  the  original  grantee,  in  the  words  following11: 

"  Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  Acquitaine,  Count  of  Anjou,  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls, 
barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  sheriffs,  provosts,  ministers,  and  all  bailiffs,  and  his 
faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye  that  we  have  granted  and  confirmed  to  Robert 
Achard,  son  and  heir  of  William  Achard,  and  his  heirs  the  manors  of  Aldermanneston 
and  Finchampstede  and  Coletrop  and  Speresholt  and  Chawelowe  with  all  their 
appurtenances  which  King  Henry,  grandfather  of  King  Henry  our  grandfather,  gave 
to  Robert  Achard  the  grandfather  of  the  aforesaid  William  the  father  of  the  aforesaid 
Robert  :  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly  command  that  the  aforesaid  Robert  Achard  and 
his  heirs  after  him  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  manors  with  all  their  appurtenances 
in  churches,  in  wood  and  plain,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  in  waters  and  mills,  in 
vivaries  and  fisheries,  in  ways  and  footpaths,  and  in  all  other  places  and  other  things 
to  the  same  belonging  with  thol  and  theam  and  soc  and  sac  and  infangenetheof,  by  the 
service  of  one  knight's  fee,  well  and  peaceably,  freely  and  quietly,  and  that  they  be  quit 
of  shire  and  hundred,  and  of  murder  and  danegelt  and  of  all  pleas  which  belong  to  us, 
as  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  grandfather  of  King  Henry  and  the  confirmation 
of  King  Henry  our  grandfather  which  they  have  thereof,  is  reasonably  witnessed. 
Witnesses  :  J[oceline]  of  Bath,  R[alph]  of  Durham,  and  W[alter]  of  Carlisle,  bishops, 
H[ugh]  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  Justiciary  of  England,  Stephen  de  Segrave,  Hugh 
Dispensar,  Nicholas  de  Molendino,  Ralph  de  Ralegh  and  others.  Dated  by  the 
hand  of  the  venerable  father  R[alph]  bishop  of  Chichester,  OUIL  Chancellor  at 
Westminster,  the  i6th  day  of  February  in  the  I3th  year  of  our  reign  "  [1229]  '. 

Following  the  last  named  Robert,  to  whom  the  grant  was  made  by 
Henry  III.,  the  next  possessor  of  the  five  manors,  of  whom  any  account 
is  given,  is  Peter  Achard  m  (probably  a  son  of  this  Robert),  who  in  1253  was 
registered  as  being  worth  2O/.  per  annum  in  lands.  He  died  seised  of  the 
estates  in  1278,  in  which  year  his  son,  another  Peter,  did  homage  for  the  lands 
of  his  father  n. 

that  the  two  Banastres  were  enfeoffed  in  Silhamp-  k  Charter  Roll,  H  Edward  II.  part  3,  No.  81, 

stead    and    Finchampstead,   and   Hugh   de   Bri-  reciting  grant  of  Henry  III.  ;  ditto  13  Henry  III. 

tinoll  in  Colethrop.  '  See  the  Latin  (of  which  the  above  is  a  trans- 

h  This  William  Achard  gave  property  to  Read-  lation),   the    second    Inspeximus   in    the   Charter 

ing  Abbey.     Lord  FingalPs  Cartulary,  fol.  95.  Roll  printed  in  Appendix  No.  XC. 

I  For  the  pedigree  shev^ng  this   descent   see  m  Rot.  Originalium,  6  Edward  I. 

Appendix  No.  XCI.  B  Cottonian  MSS.,  Claudius,  c.  II. 
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The  next  representative  of  the  family  appearing  in  the  records  shortly 
after  this  date  was  another  Robert  Achard.  What  relation  he  bore  to  the 
last  mentioned  Peter  is  not  clear,  but  possibly  he  was  his  son.  This  Robert 
was  registered  as  holding  lands  in  Berks  and  Oxon  in  the  year  1297  of  the 
annual  value  of  2O/.°  He  died  in  1299  P. 

There  was  another  Peter  Achard  who  in  1314  was  lord  of  Spersholt, 
one  of  the  five  manors  granted  by  Henry  I.'s  charter,  and  another  Robert 
Achard  q  was  lord  of  Aldermaston,  another  of  the  same  five  manors,  in  1332  ; 
but  nothing  has  been  found  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  either  of  these 
members  of  the  family  ever  held  the  manor  of  Colthrop.  The  last  named 
Robert  Achard  died  in  1353,  leaving  Joan,  wife  of  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare',  his 
daughter  and  heir:  Agnes,  his  widow,  died  in  1358 8.  However,  Peter  Achard 
died  seised  of  Aldermaston  and  Spersholt  in  1362. 

The  ancient  manorial  estate  of  Colthrop  had  now  been  in  the  family 
of  the  Achards  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  and  although  possibly  the  lord 
himself  did  not  live  on  the  property — the  neighbouring  manor  house  at 
Aldermaston  being  his  place  of  residence — it  was  probably  occupied  by  some 
members  of  the  family  or  their  agents b. 

§  33.     The  Lay  Subsidies,  c.  1300  and  1327. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Colthrop  other  than  those  whose  names  have  been 
previously  mentioned,  or  are  disclosed  by  the  Court  rolls  which  will  be 
presently  noticed,  hardly  any  record  has  been  discovered. 

In  the  Lay  Subsidies,  however,  which  contain  the  assessments  made  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  in  England  for  providing  supplies  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Scotland  and  other  purposes  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.,  there  are  lists  of  persons  then  living  in  each  manor  throughout 
the  country,  all  of  whom  paid  their  share  of  this  impost ;  the  amount  to  be 
contributed  by  each,  assessed  upon  their  lands  or  goods,  being  placed  against 
the  name  of  each  person. 

The  following  are  two  lists  of  names  of  persons  residing  at  Colthrop 
between  1272  and  1307",  and  also  during  the  year  I327,shewing  this  impost": — 

•  Brevia  Rtgum,  Harl.  MSS.,  1192.  dexter  gardant.   [The  arms 
P  Inq.  P.M.,  from  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.  of  the  family  are  variously 
1  Robert   Achard  was  registered  as  a  man  at        blazoned,   e.g.     (a)    Or,   a 

arms  in  1324.  Nomina  militum,  &c.,  17  Ed-  bend  engrailed  sable,  (b) 

ward  II.  Or,  a  bend  lozengy  sable, 

r  The  family  of  the  de  la  Mares  was  no  doubt  (c)  Or,  a  bend  of  5  fusils 

well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  at  this  time,  sable.  While  otherbranches 

for  previously  to  1286  Philip  de  la  Mare  had  filled  of  the  family  (or  different 

the  office  of  Steward  to  Reginald  fitz  Peter,  lord  families  of  the  same  name), 

of  Crookham  Manor  (Sir  George  Cornewall's  seem  to  have  borne  (d) 

Deeds).  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  registered  as  a  Gyronny  of  six,  argent  and 

man  at  arms  in  1324  (Cott.  MSS.,  Claudius,  c.  2),  gules,  a  label  of  5  points  azure ;  and  (e)  Barry 

8  Inq.  P.M.  32  Edward  III.  wavy  of  six,  argent  and  gules,  a  label  of  5  points 

*  The  seal  of   one   of    the    family,   a   Robert  azure.] 

Achard,  is  represented  in  Cottonian  MSS.  Julius,  u  P.R.O.  Lay  Subsidies,  Edward  I.,  Berks,  if-.. 

c.  7,  shewing  a  bend  of  fusils  on  a  shield  with  *  Ibid.,  ty.  » 

supporters,  viz.,  two  lions  rampant  crowned,  the 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1327. 
Villa  de  Coldthrop. 

De  Domino  [WJaltero  Goselyn 

[Jocelyn]  - 
,,  Johanne  Bele 
„  Eva  Mabely  - 
„  Thoma  St°d  [q.  Stroud] 
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27   ii 
3 
3 
3 


3* 

6i 
5* 


BETWEEN  1272  AND  1307. 
Coldrop. 

De  Ricardo  de  Fokerham 
„  Johanne  Edlof 
„  Crete  Valentin 
„  Johanne  Bele 
„  Roberto  Stynkeneye  - 
„  Ricardo  le  Spenser    - 
„  Radulpho  Ateforde    - 
„  Ricardo  Niwenhale    - 
„  Agatha  Bele  - 
„  Matilda  Turnel 
„  Ricardo  Gilebert 
„  Humfray  Le  Mol'  [Miller] 

Summa  -    57^.  ^d.  Summa  xxme  istius  ville    -  38*.  2\d. 

Sir  Walter  Gacelyn  or  Jocelyn  ?,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  the  year  1327,  was  no  doubt  the  occupier  of  the  manor  house  at  that 
time,  as  Sir  Richard  Fokerham  appears  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  the  earlier 
list. 

Amongst  the  names  of  the  smaller  holders  of  property  will  be  noticed 
that  of  Thomas  Strood,  probably  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Stroud  family 
well  known  at  Thatcham  at  the  present  time. 


2        I 
I  2 

17 

13 


§  34.     Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham  under-tenant  of  the  Manor,  c.  1300 — 1349. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  sub-tenancy  of  Colthrop  during  the 
time  of  its  tenure  by  the  Achards,  it  appears  that  a  sub-grant  of  the 
manor  was  made  in  the  year  1318,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Richard 
de  Fokerham.  On  this  occasion,  in  order  to  perfect  the  title  of  the  Achards, 
a  confirmation  was  required  to  be  made  by  the  Crown  of  the  orginal  grant 
of  the  five  manors  by  Henry  I.,  and  the  subsequent  one  by  Henry  III. 
already  noticed;  and  accordingly  Edward  II.  by  his  charter2  dated  at 
Nottingham,  30  July,  1318,  after  fully  reciting  both  of  the  before-men- 
tioned concessions  made  by  his  ancestors,  confirmed  them,  the  witnesses 


y  In  reference  to  Sir  Walter  Jocelyn,  there  is 
a  circumstance  connected  with  his  life  at  Col- 
throp that  affords  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  courts  of  the  bishops  of  that  period 
were  used  in  cases  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Sir  Walter  being  charged 
with  adultery,  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  accordingly  at- 
tended in  person  before  him  at  his  park  at  Rams- 
bury  on  Monday  the  judicial  day  next  after  the 
feast  of  Saint  Katherine  (i.e.  November  27),  1329  ; 
and  standing  in  the  chapel  there  the  certificate 


of  the  citation  containing  the  charge  against  him 
having  been  read  over  to  him,  he  then  wholly 
renounced  his  intimacy,  and  the  bishop  thereupon 
released  him  from  further  penance  in  expectation 
of  his  future  good  behaviour.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Jocelyn,  knight, 
probably  a  near  relative,  and  other  witnesses. 
Reg.  Mortival,  Lib.  II.,  f.  364,  printed  in  Appen- 
dix No.  CIV. 

»  Charter  Roll,  II  Edward  II.,  part  3,  No.  81, 
Appendix  No.  XC. 
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being  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Chancellor, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England, 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  William  de  Monte  Acuto  a,  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  others. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  grant  of  confirmation  by  King  Edward  II., 
a  conveyance  of  Colthrop  manor  was  executed  by  one  Jordan  de  Lovelynch, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  settlement  in  favour  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham 
and  his  family  b.  Who  Jordan  de  Lovelynch  was,  or  how  he  came  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  estate,  does  not  appear0:  but  the  limitations  in  the 
deed  executed  by  him  were  to  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife  Isabella  for  their 
lives,  to  be  held  of  the  chief  lord  of  that  fee  by  the  services  which  be- 
longed to  the  manor ;  then,  on  the  determination  of  their  life  interests,  to 
Richard's  son,  Robert  de  Fokerham,  and  Johanna  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies  for  ever,  by  a  similar  tenure.  The  deed  then  contained  a 
stipulation  that  if  Robert  and  Johanna  should  die  without  heirs  of  their 
bodies,  then,  after  their  decease,  the  manor  should  revert  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham. 

That  Sir  Richard — through  whose  instrumentality  some  fourteen  years 
previously  it  will  be  remembered  the  chapel  of  the  borough  had  been 
erected,  and  the  bishop's  licence  for  divine  service  to  be  held  in  it  obtained 
— was  a  man  of  some  importance  beyond  the  town  for  which  he  did  so 
much,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  24th  December,  1307,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  him  and  another,  viz.,  William  Merree,  conjointly 
with  the  sheriff  of  Berks,  to  be  keepers  of  the  peace  for  that  county 
during  the  King's  absence  beyond  seas,  to  make  proclamation  throughout 
the  county  that  the  King's  peace  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester  were  to 
be  observed  inviolate,  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  for  securing  the 
same,  and  to  announce  that  the  currency  was  to  be  of  the  same  value  and 
weight,  and  that  no  wares  or  merchandize  were  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  their  true  value  in  the  time  of  the  late  King.  They  were  empowered 
to  appoint  two  citizens  in  each  city,  two  burgesses  in  each  borough,  and 
two  lawful  men  in  each  market  town  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
above  regulations.  They  were  to  attach  all  breakers  of  these  ordinances, 
rebels  and  forestallers,  and  to  detain  them  in  custody  d. 

»  Sir  William  de  Montacute,  a  distinguished  (i.e.  30  June),  two  grants  were  made  to  him,  one 
warrior,  to  whom  Crookham  manor  was  given  by  Roger  de  la  Combe  of  Thatcham,  clerk,  and 
with  many  other  lands,  and  upon  whom  the  title  the  other  by  Roger  de  la  Combe  his  son,  of  pro- 
of Earl  of  Salisbury  was  conferred  in  recognition  perties  at  Thatcham.  Amongst  the  names  of  the 
of  his  great  services  to  the  state.  Charter  Roll,  several  witnesses  to  the  deeds  are  those  of  Sir 
4  Edward  III.,  m.  18.  Richard  Fokerham  (the  first  on  the  list,  from 

b  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  n  Edward  II.,  No.  6,  which   may  be   assumed  the  terms  of  friendship 

Appendix  No.  XCIII.  existing  between  him  and  Jordan  de  Lovelynch), 

c  Jordan  de  Lovelynch  was  probably  a  friend  Sir  Thomas  Danvers,   Sir  Ralph   Keneton,  John 

and  neighbour  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham,  liv-  de  Bradelegh,  Paul  de  Capella,  John  de  Camera, 

ing  at  or  near  Colthrop   manor   house.      In   the  and  others. 

year   1314,  and  on  the  same  day,   Sunday  next  d  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  I  Edward  II. 
after   the   feast   of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
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On  the  i/th  March,  1308,  Sir  Richard  was  again  appointed  conservator 
of  the  peace  to  enforce  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  and  to  hold  an  inquiry 
touching  forestalling  and  other  offences,  with  power  to  imprison  until  the 
receipt  of  further  instructions  all  persons  found  guilty.  On  the  26th  August, 
1309,  Sir  Richard  was  appointed  to  assess  and  levy  the  twenty-fifth  upon 
all  movable  goods  in  Berks  for  the  war  in  Scotland,  and  to  pay  the  same 
at  the  exchequer.  Lastly,  on  the  i6th  December,  1310,  Sir  Richard 
Fokerham  was  again  commissioned  to  hear  cases  of  forestallers  and  trans- 
gressors in  the  county  of  Berks.  On  the  3oth  May,  1312,  being  unable  to  act 
further  in  the  above  commission,  his  successor  was  appointed  e.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Sir  Richard  Fokerham  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  who  entrusted  to  him  business  of  so  weighty  a  kind '. 

No  further  record  is  found  of  Sir  Richard  or  his  wife  Isabella,  or  of  their 
son  Robert  and  Johanna  his  wife ;  but  from  what  follows  it  would  seem  that 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  estate  at  Colthrop.  Lady  Isabella  appears 
to  have  survived  her  husband  and  to  have  married  again,  her  second  husband 
being  one  Richard  de  Penlegh.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  living  in  1349,  the 
lady  being  then  in  possession  of  the  manor,  to  which  she  was  entitled  for  her  life. 

§  35.     The  Manor  held  by  the  De  la  Mare  family,  c.  1354  to  1473. 

Although  the  Achards  and  their  successors,  the  De  la  Mares,  continued 
to  hold  the  manor  of  Colthrop  as  well  as  that  of  Aldermaston  of  the 
King  in  chief,  up  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  from  that  period  held 
by  the  under-tenants  directly  of  the  Achards  and  their  heirs  or  other  represen- 
tatives. It  will  be  more  convenient  to  continue  briefly  the  account  of  the 
title  of  the  Achards  and  the  De  la  Mares  as  far  as  the  records  have  been 
traced,  before  proceeding  to  give  a  more  detailed  history  of  those  claiming 
under  them  as  under-tenants,  although  they  were  occasionally  also  the 
actual  occupiers  of  the  estate. 

On  the  failure  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  last  named  Robert  Achard 
in  1354,  Colthrop  manor  became  vested  in  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  in  right 
of  his  wife  Johanna,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Robert.  They  held 
it  of  the  King  in  chief,  and  their  names  appear  again  as  tenants  in  1359*. 
Their  son,  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  who  was  sheriff  of  Berks  and  Oxon 
in  1371  h,  also  held  the  manor  directly  of  the  King  in  1372,  as  appears  by 
an  inquisition  of  that  date,  taken  at  Spersholt'.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
marized translation  : — 

•  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Edward  II.  (c)   Or,  a  bend  fusilly  azure  ; 

*  The  arms  of  Sir  Richard  de  Fokerham  are  (d)  Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  azure, 
registered  in  the   Heralds'  College,   London,  as          His  name  appears  several  times  as  a  witness 
Or,  a  bend  engrailed  azure — similar  to  those  of  to  some   deeds  in   Mr.    Wroughton's  possession 
Achard,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  tincture  of  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  properties  at  Thatc- 
the  bend  is  sable.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  ham  in  the  year  1314. 

noted  that  other  blazonings  of  the  same  arms  are  *  Cott.  MSS.,  Faustina,  no. 

found,  i.e.  *  Bodleian  Clarke  MSS. 

(a)  Or,  a  bend  loiengy  azure;  '  Inq.  46  Edward  III.,  2nd  Nos.,  No.  22. 

(/>)  Or,  5  lozenges  in  bend  gules  ; 

vy 
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Inquisition  taken  at  Spersholte  before  William  Dunnall  the  Eschaetor  26  June  (?) 
46"'  Edward  I.,  and  the  jury  [names  all  mentioned]  who  say  that  it  is  not  to  the  injury 
of  the  King  or  others  that  the  King's  license  be  granted  to  Thomas  de  la  Mare  that  he 
may  enfeoff  his  manor  of  Spersholte  to  William  de  Sheltwade  parson  of  the  church 
of  Chelreye,  Robert  atte  hetche  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Aldermaston,  John  atte  More 
and  Bartholomew  Mayheu,  To  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  of  the 
King  and  his  heirs  by  the  services  due  and  accustomed  so  that  the  same  William, 
Robert,  John  and  Bartholomew  may  have  license  to  grant  the  aforesaid  manor  to 
the  said  Thomas  and  Margaret  his  wife  To  hold  to  said  Thomas  and  Margaret  and 
the  heirs  of  said  Thomas  of  the  King  and  his  heirs  by  the  accustomed  services  for 
ever. 

And  they  say  that  the  said  manor  together  with  the  manors  of  Aldermanston, 
Colthrop,  Finchlempstede  and  Silhamstede  Banister  are  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by 
the  service  of  one  knight's  fee. 

And  they  say  that  the  aforesaid  manor  of  Spersholte  is  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  And  they  say  that  there  remains  to  the  said  Thomas  besides 
the  aforesaid  donation  the  manor  of  Aldermaston  in  demesne  which  is  of  the  value 
per  annum  of  twenty  pounds.  And  the  manors  of  Colthrop,  Finchampstede  and 
Silhampstead  Banaster  are  held  of  the  King  in  chief  by  knight  service  and  their 
value  per  annum  is  twenty  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  jury  found  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  injury 
of  the  King  for  Thomas  de  la  Mare  to  enfeoff  his  manor  of  Spersholt  to 
the  four  persons  therein  named  in  order  that  they  might  re-grant  it  to  him 
and  his  wife  Margaret.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  manors  of  Colthrop, 
Finchampstede,  and  Sulhampstead  Banister  were  held  of  the  King  in  chief 
by  knight  service. 

Besides  filling  the  office  of  sheriff,  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  who  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  is  recorded  as  having  been  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
years  1379,  1382,  and  1383  k. 

The  next  member  of  this  family  of  whom  mention  is  made  is  Robert 
de  la  Mare  (possibly  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas),  who  was  knight  of  the  shire 
in  the  years  1413  and  1417'.  After  him  we  find  mention  made  of  another 
Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  probably  a  son  of  Robert  just  noticed,  who  was 
sheriff  of  Berks  in  the  years  1450,  1473,  1477,  1482,  and  1500,  and  also 
knight  of  the  shire  in  1473  m. 

John  de  la  Mare,  esquire,  son  and  heir  of  the  last  mentioned  Sir 
Thomas,  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  George  Forster,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Forster  of  Harpenden  n.  A  pedigree  of  the  de  la  Mare  family  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix0. 

k  Bodl.  Clarke,  MSS.,  c.  s.  '  Ibid.  phrey  Forster,  Bart.,  died  without  issue,  the 

m  Ibid.  estates  remained  in  this  line.  Leland  in  his  Itin- 

n  Sir  George  Forster  was  sheriff  of  Berks  and  erary  speaks  of  the  descent.  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS., 

Oxon   in    1514,   and  died  in    1533.     His  will   is  c.  s. 

dated  I  August,  1530,  and  was  proved  12  April,          °  See  Appendix  No.  XCII. 

1S33-     From  this  year  until  1711,  when  Sir  Hum- 
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§  36.     Under-tenants  of  tlie  Manor,  1349-1402. 

In  the  year  1349,  John  de  Fokerham,  who  was  doubtless  at  that  date  the 
heir  of  Sir  Richard,  executed  a  conveyance?  to  Master  Hugh  de  Monyngton, 
William  Northlegh,  John  Gonyz,  and  John  de  Keyrewent,  of  the  manor 
(which  was  then  held  by  Richard  de  Penlegh  and  Isabella  his  wife,  for  the 
life  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  inheritance  of  the  aforesaid  John  de  Fokerham,  and 
which  after  the  decease  of  Isabella  would  in  the  ordinary  course  revert  to 
John  and  his  heirs),  to  be  held  subject  to  Isabella's  life  interest,  by  Hugh 
de  Monyngton  and  the  rest,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Hugh  for  ever,  of  the 
chief  lord  of  the  fee  by  the  services  pertaining  to  the  manor.  John  de 
Fokerham  gave  warranty  for  the  title  of  the  manor,  and  Hugh,  William, 
John  Gonyz  and  John  de  Kyrewent  gave  to  John  de  Fokerham  one  hundred 
marks  of  silver.  The  deed  was  executed  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent 
of  Richard  de  Penlegh  and  Isabella,  who  did  fealty  in  Court  to  Hugh  and  the 
other  plaintiffs,  in  whom  the  fee  simple  in  the  property  was  then  vested  q. 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  that  will  throw  any  light  upon  Master  Hugh  de 
Monyngton  and  thethreeothergrantees  associated  with  him  in  the  conveyance  just 
noticed,  or  that  will  explain  why  the  limitation  of  the  estate  was  made  to  his  heirs. 

By  virtue  of  a  fine  levied  in  1 364  r  the  manor  of  Colthrop  and  certain 
rents  in  Midgeham  were  conveyed  by  William  le  Wayte  and  others  to  Henry 
de  Aldrynton  and  his  wife ;  but  no  connection  has  at  present  been  traced 
between  these  parties  and  Hugh  de  Monyngton  previously  mentioned. 

On  the  heading  of  one  of  the  Court  rolls  of  Colthrop  manor  for  the  year 
1376  there  is  a  statement  that  Elizabeth  Loveday  was  then  the  lady  of  the 
manor  ;  but  no  record  has  been  found  to  show  the  connection  between  her  and 
the  heirs  of  Hugh  de  Monyngton,  or  by  what  title  she  acquired  the  estate. 

The  next  document  by  which  the  manor  was  conveyed  seems  to  be  a  fine 
levied  17  Richard  II.  (1394),  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Colthrop  estate  and 
4%s.  of  rent  in  Midgeharn  passed  from  one  Thomas  Overey,  citizen  and  clothier 
of  London,  and  Constance  his  wife,  to  John  Shilford  of  Erleigh,  in  consideration 
of  one  hundred  marks  of  silver ". 

John  Shilford  (or  Shelford)  held  the  Colthrop  estate  for  a  short  time  only. 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1398,  as  appears  by  an.'entry  on  the  Court  roll  of 
that  year* ;  but  a  few  years  later  he  executed  a  grant  (in  which  he  is  described 
as  citizen  of  London)  to  John  Elmere,  John  Campeden,  Thomas  Ailleward 
and  William  Norton,  clerks,  of  the  manor  of  Colthrop,  and  also  42^.  8d.  of  rent 
in  Midgeham,  with  the  rents  and  services  as  well  of  free  tenants  as  of  nativi, 
with  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  same  and  all  other  appurtenances,  and 
in  1402  John  Elmere  and  the  others  grant  the  same  to  Winchester  College  u. 

P  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  22  and  23  Edward  III.  •  Ibid.,  17  Richard  II.,  No.  3,  Appendix  No. 

[but  to  be  found  in  No.  22],  ib  ;  Appendix  No.  XCV. 

XCIV.  *  Winchester  College  Documents,  Court  Roll, 

1  John  de  Fokerham  is  registered  as  a  man-at-  22  Richard  II. 

arms  in  the  year   1324.     He  appears  also  as  a  u  P.R.O.  Ancient  Deeds,  B.  1199,  in  which  is 

witness  to  deeds  relating  to   the  conveyance  of  mentioned  the  previous  grant  referred  to  above  ; 

property  at  Thatcham  in  the  years  1330  and  1340.  Appendix  No.  XCVI. 

'  Feet  of  Fines,  Berks,  38  Edward  III.,  No.  2. 
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§37.      Winchester  College  under-tenants.     1402 — 1553. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  manor  of  Colthrop,  together  with  certain  rents 
in  Midgeham,  were  acquired  by  the  Warden  and  scholars  of  Winchester 
College.  In  order  to  perfect 
this  arrangement  a  writ,  dated 
at  Westminster  8  June,  1402, 
was  issued  by  King  Henry  IV. 
to  his  escheator,  directing  him 
to  summon  a  jury  to  enquire 
whether  it  would  be  to  the 
injury  of  the  King  if  a  licence 
were  granted  to  John  Elmere, 
John  Campeden,  Thomas  Ail- 
leward,  and  William  Norton, 
clerks,  enabling  them  to  assign 
the  manor  and  42^.  %d.  of  rents 
in  Midgeham  to  the  Warden 
and  Scholars,  to  be  held  by 
them  in  part  satisfaction  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents  of 
the  value  of  ioo/.,  which  King 
Richard  II.  had  by  his  letters 
patent  lately  given  them  license 
to  hold  in  chief v. 

John  Campeden,  the  second 
in  the  list,  was  Master  of  St. 
Cross  Hospital,  and  was  one  of 
the  agents  employed  in  making 
purchases  consequent  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege. A  brass  to  his  memory 
may  be  still  seen  in  ;the  Church 
of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester w, 
a  representation  of  which  is  here 
given.  [It  will  be  observed  he 
is  vested  in  a  handsome  cope, 
and  beneath  is  the  inscription,  John  campden,  Master  of  st.  cross,  1382. 

"  Hie  jacet  Johannes  de  Campe- 
den quondam  custos  istius  hospitalis  cujus  anitne  propicietur  Deus."      The 
inscription    round   the   figure    (with    the    evangelistic    symbols    at   the   four 


v  Inq.   ad  quod  dampnum,  3  Henry  IV.,   No. 
34  ;  Appendix  No.  XCVII. 


w  History  of  Winchester  College,  by  A.  F.  Leach, 
1899,  p.  78. 
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corners)  is  a  text  from  Job  xix.  25 — 27.  He  was  Rector  of  Menheniot  in 
Cornwall,  of  Cheryton  in  Hampshire,  of  Farnham  in  Surrey,  and  of  St. 
Botolph's  in  Middlesex,  and  he  was  elected  Canon  of  Southwell  and  Brom- 
yard  in  1372,  and  Master  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  Nov.  20,  1382. 
William  of  Wykeham  in  his  will  appointed  him  his  executor.] 

The  Inquisition  held  in  pursuance  of  this  writ  was  taken  on  the  3rd 
July  following  [1402],  at  Grauntpount  near  Oxford,  before  William  Hilton,  the 
King's  escheator.  The  jury  found  upon  their  oaths  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  damage  of  the  King  or  of  any  other,  if  the  licence  above  mentioned  were 
granted.  They  further  found  that  the  manor  of  Colthrop  and  the  rents  in 
Midgeham  were  together  of  the  annual  value  of  40!. :  that  the  manor  with 
all  its  appurtenances  in  Midgeham  and  elsewhere  was  held  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Mare,  knight,  as  of  his  manor  of  Aldermaston,  by  the  service  at  his 
court  of  the  said  manor  twice  in  every  year,  which  latter  manor  he  himself 
held  of  the  King  in  chief :  and  that  there  was  no  mesne  lord  between  the 
four  clerics  above  named  and  the  King,  excepting  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Mare. 

Just  one  week  after  the  holding  of  this  Inquisition  we  find  amongst 
the  records  a  deed  poll,  dated  at  South  Waltham  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton Monday  next  after  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  the  conquest  of  England 
(10  July,  1402),  sealed  with  the  seals  of  John  Elmere,  John  Campeden, 
Thomas  Ailleward  and  William  Norton,  whereby  they  granted  to  John  Morys, 
the  Warden  of  the  College  called  St.  Marie  College  of  Winchester,  and 
to  the  scholars  of  the  same  college,  all  their  manor  of  Colthrop  and  also 
42J.  &/.,  of  rent  in  Midgeham,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
were  included  in  the  conveyance  of  the  premises  to  them  by  John 
Shilford,  yielding  nevertheless  to  him  annually  for  the  term  of  his  life 
twenty  marks  *.  John  Morys  mentioned  in  this  deed  was  Warden  of 
Winchester  College  in  1393,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  his 
death  on  21  October,  1413.  There  is  a  fine  brass  of  him  in  Winchester 
College  Chapel  [a  representation  of  which,  shewing  him  vested  in  alb  and 
almuce,  is  given  on  the  next  page] y. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  occurs  the  name  of  Thomas 
Loundres,  commonly  written  Lowndyes,  a  man  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  at  Thatcham,  he  being  one  of  its  largest  charitable  benefactors2. 
He  died  on  3  August,  1433,  and  was  buried  in  Thatcham  church  ;  the 
inscription*  to  his  memory  (on  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  a  gravestone  to 


1  P. R.O.,  Ancient  Deeds,  B.  1199;  Appendix          z  See  Book  III.,  Charities  and  Endowments, 

No.  XCVI.  p.  193,  Lowndyes'  Almshouses. 

T  History  of  Winchester  College,  by  A.  F.  Leach,  »  See  Appendix  to   Book  II.,   No.  LX.,  con- 

pp.  131,  194,  from  which  volume  this  illustration  taining  a  list  of  monuments,  and  taken  from  Ash- 

(as  also  that  of  John  Campden)  has  been  permitted  mole's  History  of  Berks. 
to  be  taken. 
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be    seen   formerly    in  the   middle  of  the   chancel)    has    been    removed    for 
many  years  b. 

Colthrop  manor  remained 
a  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Warden,  Fellows  and  Scho- 
lars of  Winchester  College 
for  upwards  of  150  years.  The 
steward  of  the  manor  came 
over  periodically  from  Win- 
chester to  hold  the  courts,  on 
which  occasions  special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  recep- 
tion and  that  of  his  family  at 
Colthrop.  The  Warden  him- 
self also,  or  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  collegiate  body,  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
manor  at  stated  periods  in 
every  year,  when  they  prob- 
ably also  inspected  their  neigh- 
bouring manor  of  Shaw.  The 
records  show,  moreover,  that 
at  these  times  the  tenant  of 
Colthrop  was  bound  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  lord  and  the 
steward,  and  to  provide  hay 
and  fodder  for  their  horses. 

There  are  interesting  ac- 
counts of  some  of  these  trans- 
actions still  existing  amongst 
the  muniments  of  Winchester 
College.  In  the  year  1421, 
for  example,  a  lease  by  the 
Warden,  Robert  Thurbern  (the 

-      T    .  - ..  John  Morys,  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  1393—1413. 

successor    of   John    Morys    as 

Warden,  1413 — 1450°),  and  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  was  granted,  for  ten 

years,  to  John,  son  of  William   Godfather d,  of  the  whole   of  their    manor 


b  Thomas  Loundres  held  land  in  Midgham  in 
1392,  as  appears  by  a  memorandum  annexed 
to  an  indenture  which  refers  to  an  order  dated 
at  Westminster  8th  May,  15  Richard  II.,  ap- 
pointing Robert  Charlton  and  John  Hall  jus- 
ticiaries for  special  purposes  therein  mentioned, 
and  in  which  order  also  Thomas  Loundres'  name 
appears  again.  Bodl.  Mores'  Collections  for 
Berkshire,  Vol.  iv.  ;  Gough  MSS.,  Berks,  17, 
p.  9. 


c  History  of  Winchester  College,  by  A.  F. 
Leach,  1899,  p.  194. 

d  John  Godfather  was  churchwarden  of  Thatc- 
ham  in  1445  (Thatcham  Charities— Loundres1 
Almshouses).  He  was  probably  a  man  of  sub- 
stance ;  he  was  held  in  respect  both  at  Colthrop 
and  Thatcham ;  a  few  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  tenancy  he  appears  in  the  parish 
records  as  churchwarden,  and  as  such  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  large  charitable  bequest  of 
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of  Colthrop  with  all  rents  and  services  of  free  tenants  and  '  nativi'  but  excepting 
the  woods  and  the  monies  receivable  for  wardships,  marriages  and  escheats 
which  might  fall  in,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  i8/.  13^.  ^d.  payable  quarterly,  the 
tenant  undertaking  to  acquit  the  landlords  of  all  charges  and  services  to 
the  King  and  the  chief  lords  of  the  manor,  together  with  the  subsidy  that 
may  be  granted  to  the  Queen,  and  to  provide  sufficient  hay  and  provender 
for  the  horses  of  the  Warden  and  scholars  on  their  two  annual  visits  to  the 
manor,  and  also  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  steward  and  his  family  on  his  two 
yearly  sits  to  hold  the  court  there.  The  tenant  was  to  receive  such  allowance 
(liberationein)  as  the  servants  (valeti)  of  the  college  did,  and  also  sufficient 
house  bote,  hay  bote,  and  fire  bote  in  the  woods6  of  the  manor  during  the 
term,  but  he  was  not  to  sell  or  give  away  the  same,  or  to  commit  waste  or 
destruction.  He  was  also  to  keep  in  good  repair  all  buildings  within  the 
manor  and  the  fences  without  the  manor  during  the  term,  and  leave  them 
in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  term.  He  was  to  receive  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenancy  from  the  warden  thirty-six  acres  of  fallow  land  and  four  acres 
of  fallow  and  twice  sown  \rebinatas\  land  in  the  field  called  Westham,  together 
with  the  whole  crop  after  mowing  of  the  meadow  called  Estemede ;  and  he 
was  to  give  up  the  same  acres  or  the  like  number  thus  fallow  and  twice  sown, 
together  with  the  aforesaid  crop  of  meadow  as  aforesaid,  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  tenant  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  was  to  receive  from  the 
Warden,  Fellows  and  Scholars  ten  quarters  of  corn,  if  at  6s.  the  quarter  at 
the  price  of  $s.,  five  quarters  of  barley  at  4^.,  and  five  quarters  of  oats  at  zs. 
a  quarter  ;  and  he  was  to  deliver  back  the  aforesaid  grain  or  the  price  of  it 
at  the  end  of  the  term  to  the  warden  or  his  successors  at  their  choice. 
And  the  Warden,  Fellows  and  Scholars  agreed  for  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors that  if  the  mill  of  the  manor  should  not  yield  401.  per  annum  during 
the  term,  they  would  make  good '  the  deficiency  in  the  year  or  years  it 
occurred.  There  was  a  proviso  that  if  the  annual  rent  was  in  arrear  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  some  weeks  B,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Warden,  Fellows  and 
Scholars  and  their  successors  to  enter  into  the  manor  and  there  to  distrain, 
and  the  distresses  so  made  to  take  away  or  to  retain  in  their  possession  until 
full  satisfaction  should  be  made  ;  and  that  if  a  sufficient  distress  could  not 
be  found,  then  they  were  empowered  to  re-enter  the  manor  and  to  retain 
possession,  anything  contained  in  the  lease  notwithstanding.  Then  follows 
a  clause  of  warranty  by  the  lessors  of  the  tenant  against  all  men  for  the  said 
term  h.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  reference  is  made  to  a  written  bond  given 
by  the  tenant  to  the  lessors  in  the  sum  of  4O/.  for  the  due  performance 

Thomas  Loundres  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.     He  f  This  word,  or  some  word  of  the  same  meaning, 

was  buried  in  the  church,  and  the  following  is  the  is  omitted  in  the  original. 

inscription  that  appeared  on  a  brass  plate  on  his  *  A  space  is   left   in   the   draft  lease   for  the 

tombstone  (see  Ashmole's  Berks),  but  which  has  number  of  weeks. 

been  removed  for  many  years  : — "  H  ere  lyeth  John  h  This  clause,  however,  is  struck  through  in 

Godfadyr  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy.   Amen."  the  draft  lease,  being  apparently  objected  to  by 

e  These  words  refer  to  an  allowance  by  the  the  lessors, 
landlords  to  the  tenant  of  wood  for  repair  of  the 
buildings  and  for  firing,  &c. 
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of  the  covenants  and  conditions  on  his  part  contained  in  the  lease,  which 
was  to  be  void  on  his  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  therein.  The  date  inserted 
in  the  draft  of  the  lease  is  Monday,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
9  Henry  V.  (29  September,  1421)'. 

In  reviewing  a  few  of  the  incidents  disclosed  by  the  document  just  quoted 

some  matters  of  general  historical  as  well  as  of  local  interest  will  be  apparent. 

Notwithstanding  that  centuries  have   elapsed  since  it  was  framed,  it  is 

remarkable  that  the  form  of  it  as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions  are  very 

similar  to  those  which  continue  to  be  adopted  in  leases  at  the  present  time. 

The  annual  rent  of  i8/.  13^.  ^d.  paid  for  this  manorial  estate,  which 
comprised  not  only  the  large  extent  of  arable  and  meadow  land k,  but  also 
the  mill  and  the  dwelling-house  adjoining  it,  and  the  several  cottages  and 
buildings  on  the  property,  may  seem  to  be  a  small  sum  at  the  present  date, 
but,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  money  when  this  lease  was  granted,  it 
probably  represented  something  like  5oo/.  per  annum  of  present  money. 

The  mill,  which  it  is  clear  was  at  this  time  a  corn  mill,  was  reckoned 
to  be  a  source  of  profit,  and  its  annual  value  was  put  down  at  40^.  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  kept  in  working  order — the  tenants 
of  the  manor  and  others  depending  upon  it  for  their  supply  of  flour — the 
landlords  stipulated  with  the  tenant  to  make  up  any  deficiency  short  of  40*. 
a  year  that  might  arise  in  respect  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  price  per  quarter  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  observe  that  the  landlords  under- 
took to  supply  the  tenant  with  wheat  at  a  less  value  than  at  the  current  price 
of  the  day.  Attention  may  further  be  directed  to  the  system  of  husbandry 
adopted  in  the  parish  of  Thatcham,  and  to  the  clear  and  distinct  language 
in  which  are  expressed  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  tenant. 

The  rights  of  the  King  in  this  estate,  and  of  the  chief  lords  holding  under 
him,  as  well  as  a  certain  interest  in  it  which  it  would  seem  had  been  granted 
to  the  Queen,  are  all  specially  protected  by  the  lease.  Due  provision  is  also 
made  for  the  reception  twice  in  every  year  of  the  lord  and  his  steward  when 
they  came  to  inspect  the  property  or  to  hold  the  Courts  of  the  manor. 

The  authorities  of  Winchester  College  appear  to  have  owned  property 
at  Midgham,  the  rents  of  which  were  also  included  in  the  lease  to  John 
Godfather.  This  tenant  owned  the  five  acres  called  Bradesfordeslonde  for- 
merly held  by  lady  Alice  Abburbury,  and  on  her  death  by  her  second  husband, 
Thomas  Chaucer  (doubtless  a  near  relative  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer),  as  appears 
by  the  entries  on  the  rolls  of  the  Courts  held  in  1412,  1416  and  1428. 

From  the  date  of  the  lease  to  John  Godfather  for  a  period  of  several 
years  no  important  records  of  the  manor  have  come  to  light.  In  1472, 
however,  Colthrop  mill  was  rebuilt,  the  new  erection  consisting  of  two  distinct 
mills.  An  account  of  the  expenditure  incurred  on  this  occasion  is  still  kept 
amongst  the  muniments  of  Winchester  College,  from  which  it  appears  that 

*  See  Appendix  No.  XCVIII.  excepted  from  it  in  respect  of  the  commons  and 

k  Possibly  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land  was      waste  than  can  be  found  to  exist  there  as  such  now. 
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one  Hayne  was  the  carpenter  employed,  who  received  a  sum  of  I5/.  for  his 
work  ;  that  iSs.  8d.  was  paid  to  John  Egerton  of  Overton  for  the  carriage 
of  timber  "  ordinati  pro  rotis  aquaticis"  for  making  the  cogg-wheels  for  the 
mills  from  Overton  to  Colthrop ;  that  113^.  $d.  was  paid  to  John  Davy  for 
enlarging  the  mill  pond,  and  the  cost  of  two  millstones  "de  Baye "  for 
the  new  grain  mills,  including  30^.  ^d.  for  the  carriage  of  the  same  from 
Southampton  to  Colthrop  was  9^.' 

The  manor  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Wardens  of  Winchester  College, 
who  it  appears  let  it  from  time  to  time  for  successive  periods  to  different 
farmers. 

Amongst  the  archives  of  the  College  is  an  account  of  expenditure,  &c., 
for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1486,  entered  on  one  roll  of  parchment  and 
rendered  to  the  Warden  by  Ingelram  Wigge,  the  farmer  at  Colthrop. 

In  the  large  collection  of  manorial  documents  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mount  there  is  preserved  a  roll  containing,  amongst  other  matters, 
a  series  of  some  fourteen  accounts  of  Ingelram  Wigge,  William  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Dibley,  who  were  successive  'farmers'  of  the  manor  from  1485 
to  1520;  they  are  sometimes  termed  'Minster'  accounts,  and  their  nature 
may  be  thus  explained.  From  time  to  time  the  manor  was  farmed  by 
an  agent,  and  these  accounts  are  really  the  record  of  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  management ;  in  this  case  they  relate  as  well  to  the 
manorial  estate  as  also  to  the  lord's  mill  at  Colthrop. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  series  of  Computus  Rolls,  &c. m  :— 

Mem. 


47- 

Computus  of  Ingelram  Wigge  from  2 
Ditto                    Ditto             „      2 

Richard  III. 
Henry  VII. 

to  i  Henry  VII., 
to  3  Henry  VII., 

1485. 
1487. 

27. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

„     8 

Henry  VII. 

to  9  Henry  VII., 

1493- 

29. 

Ditto 

Ditto            , 

.,      9 

Ditto 

to  10 

Ditto 

1494. 

26. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

„    10 

Ditto 

to  ii 

Ditto 

1495- 

33- 

Ditto 

William   Hunt 

»    ll 

Ditto 

to  12 

Ditto 

1496. 

43- 

Ditto 

Ditto            j 

.»    I2 

Ditto 

to  13 

Ditto 

1497- 

32- 

Ditto 

Ditto            , 

i,    13 

Ditto 

to  14 

Ditto 

1498. 

46. 

Ditto 

Thomas  Dibley     . 

.,    17 

Ditto 

to  18 

Ditto 

1502. 

28. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

„        2 

Henry  VIII. 

to  3  Henry  VIII., 

IS"- 

30. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

»      4 

Ditto 

to  5 

Ditto 

1513- 

45- 

Ditto 

Ditto            , 

„      9 

Ditto 

to  10 

Ditto 

15*7- 

42. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

„    ii 

Ditto 

tO  12 

Ditto 

I519- 

44. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

»    I2 

Ditto 

to  13 

Ditto 

1520. 

1  Winton  College  Documents  ;  Appendix  No. 
XCIX. 

m  The  same  series  of  Documents  contains : — 
Mem.  36,  Rental  Custumal  and  Note  of  Commons 
in  the  Manor.  Terrier,  with  names  of  tenants, 
and  rental  of  Colthrop  Manor,  dated  I3th  Sep- 
tember, I  Edward  VI.,  1547. 

Mem.  39d.    Record  of  the  custom  of  the  Manor 


as  to  widows  holding  lands  and  marrying  again 
without  licence. 

Mem.  40.  Record  of  the  several  rights  pertain- 
ing to  the  Manor  of  fishing  in  the  streams. 

Mem.  48.  Survey  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the 
Manor  of  Green/tarn,  copy  made  2  and  3  Ph. 
&  M.  of  survey  taken  Oct.,  I  Edw.  VI. 
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At  the  heading  of  each  account  the  date  and  period  over  which 
it  extends  is  mentioned  ;  then,  after  stating  the  amount  of  arrears  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  account,  follow  the  several  receipts  and  payments, 
each  being  classified  and  placed  separately  under  the  respective  titles  of 
their  subject  matter.  Towards  the  end  of  the  account  is  a  complete 
record  of  all  the  live  and  dead  stock  remaining  in  the  farmer's  hands 
at  the  close  of  his  term,  specifying  the  number  of  the  beasts,  and  how 
many  quarters  of  wheat,  of  oats  and  of  barley  respectively,  also  the  number 
of  acres  lying  fallow,  and  in  what  fields,  the  quantity  of  herbage  then  avail- 
able, with  the  names  of  the  meadows  on  which  it  would  be  found. 

A  copy  of  Ingelram  Wygge's  first  account,  and  two  extracts  from 
his  second  account  appear  in  the  Appendix  n. 

On  the  4th  November,  1540,  a  lease  of  Colthrop  Mill  was  granted 
for  five  years  from  Michaelmas,  1541,  to  Thomas  White  and  Agnes  his  wife, 
in  which  the  premises  were  described  as  a  "fulling  mill  lately  new  built 
together  with  a  tenement  adjoining  and  one  pightle  of  pasture  near  the  mill 
containing  two  acres,  one  other  pightle  of  meadow  containing  by  estimation 
half  an  acre,  lying  between  the  tenement  and  the  mill,  one  other  pightle  lying 
near  the  Marsh  containing  by  .estimation  one  rood,  and  one  other  pightle 
of  pasture  lying  near  the  little  moor  containing  half  an  acre,  and  also  a  small 
island  of  pasture  called  '  le  Backheis.'  The  tenants  undertook  to  keep  the 
premises  in  repair,  the  lord  finding  timber  and  tiles  for  the  buildings,  and 
timber  and  labour  for  the  floodgate,  Thomas  and  Agnes  White  providing 
food  and  other  victuals  as  well  for  the  carpenter  as  for  the  other  workmen 
employed,  and  doing  service  at  the  court  of  the  manor  twice  in  every  year. 
A  power  of  re-entry  was  reserved  to  the  lord  in  case  of  the  rent  being 
a  quarter  of  a  year  in  arrear,  or  in  case  of  non-repair  after  notice  °. 

In  the  memorandum  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  from  which  the  above 
information  is  derived  the  annual  rent  in  1541  of  the  mill,  together  with 
the  tenement  and  land  held  with  it,  is  stated  as  4/. ;  and  in  the  particulars 
for  sale  drawn  up  by  Sir  Roger  Amyce,  the  surveyor  in  1557,  with  a  view 
to  the  sale  of  the  property  to  Thomas  Dolman,  it  is  appraised  at  the  same 
yearly  value,  viz.,  4/.P 

Thomas  and  Agnes  White  probably  continued  their  holding  for  a 
considerable  time  beyond  the  stipulated  term  of  five  years,  for  in  or  about 
the  year  1553  the  whole  of  the  manor  with  the  exception  of  the  mill  and 
premises  was  sold,  and  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  mill  subsequently 
to  that  date  «. 

On  the  roll  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mount,  is  a  Rental  taken  by  the 
King's  Surveyor,  13  September,  i  Edw.  VI.  [iS47]r-  This  Rental  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  having  been  drawn  up  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  rents  paid  by  the  tenants,  &c.,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to 

n  Appendix  No.  C.  1  Ibid. 

o  B.M.  Harl.  MSS.  606,  f.  843.  r  Mr.   Mount's   Roll,  m.   36.     An  abstract  is 

p  Ibid.  given  in  Appendix  No.  CI. 
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improving  them  where  possible,  and  having  been  taken  at  the  time  when  the 
manor  changed  hands,  owing  to  its  being  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Wardens  and  Fellows  of  Winchester  College. 

It  did  not  probably  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  but  there 
is  a  gap  in  the  Court  rolls  of  over  fifty  years — from  1546  to  1605 — and  the 
name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  that  period  must  therefore  be  sought  from 
other  sources. 

§  38.     The  Court  Rolls,  1367—1654. 

Not  the  least  interesting  subject  connected  with  the  history  of  a  manor 
is,  as  pointed  out  in  the  observations  on  Thatcham  manor,  the  record  of 
its  social  government  contained  in  the  manorial  court  rolls,  and  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  customs  of  the  particular  manor  in  connection 
with  the  courts  which  were  held  with  varying  frequency,  sometimes  with 
an  interval  of  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  only  once  in  the  year. 

Fortunately  a  large  number  of  the  Colthrop  Manor  rolls  have  been 
discovered  by  the  writer,  some  being  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  others 
at  Winchester  College,  while  some  later  rolls  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mount,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  contents  of  these  rolls  are  even  more  comprehensive  and  instructive 
than  those  relating  to  Thatcham  Manor,  comprising  as  they  do  such  mis- 
cellaneous matters  of  record  as  pleas  of  debt  and  trespass  ;  fines  for  houses 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruins  ;  duty  of  tenants  to  repair  fences  ;  presentments 
of  the  aletaster  ;  sales  by  false  measure ;  delivery  of  a  man  adjudged  to 
death  to  the  lord's  bailiff  of  Aldermaston  ;  homages;  transfers  of  lands; 
state  of  Brokestone  ditch,  the  high  road,  &c. ;  cottager  presented  for  living 
out  of  his  cottage  on  the  waste ;  unjust  taking  of  toll ;  presentation  of 
tenants  for  not  keeping  road  clean  ;  takings  and  surrenders  of  holdings  ; 
pannage;  cases  of  assault,  &c.  ;  attornment  of  the  tenants  of  Midgham  ; 
lists  of  tenants  and  holdings  ;  capitagium,  i.e.  head  silver ;  tenants' 
claims  in  Miggeham;  complaint  of  unlawful  detention  of  household  goods; 
putting  piles  in  common  water  to  prevent  fishing  ;  heriot  on  tenant's  death  ; 
bad  state  of  highways  ;  assault  with  a  dagger ;  cutting  down  trees  without 
licence  ;  diverting  water  course  ;  enquiry  by  what  title  lady  Alice  Abburbury 
holds  Bradesfordeslonde,  and  the  prior  of  Poughley  other  lands  ;  fishing 
in  several  waters  in  Kennet  ;  digging  of  a  ditch  by  the  abbot  of  Reading 
at  Thatcham  ;  breaking  the  pound  ;  catching  trout  in  the  lord's  mill  stream  ; 
horse  stealing  at  Twyford  ;  preventing  tenants  from  fishing  in  common 
water ;  death  of  Thomas  Beell  who  held  by  knight's  service ;  elections  of 
constable  and  tithing  man ;  unlawful  weirs  ;  stray  animals ;  fire  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Sawyer,  &c.,  &c. 

Several  examples  of  such  entries  on  the  rolls  will  be  seen  in  the  series 
of  abstracts  given  in  the  Appendices ".  [They  are  arranged  in  chronological 

•  In  Appendix  No.  CV.  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  Rolls  of  1367-1376. 
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order,  as  were  those  of  the  Thatcham  Manor,  but  while  in  that  series 
they  were  transcribed  in  the  original  latin,  in  this  series  they  are  translated 
into  English.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  two  series  are  very 
similar,  so  that  practically  this  second  series  will  assist  in  explaining  the 
first  series,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  to  know  the  original 
wording  of  the  second  series  will  have  little  difficulty  in  supplying  it  by 
referring  to  similar  paragraphs  in  the  first  series.]  It  will  be  seen  that 
extracts  from  five  different  court  rolls  for  the  year  1367  are  given,  and 
before  this  date  no  court  rolls  of  this  manor  have  been  discovered. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  presentment  whatever  was  made  by  the 
Tythingman  at  the  first  court,  which  was  held  on  the  25th  of  March,  1367, 
and  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  court.  This  was  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  he  was  in  consequence  heavily  fined  at  the  next  court,  which 
was  held  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

There  were  two  courts  held  in  July,  and  one  on  the  2nd  of  November. 
As  a  general  rule  the  courts  were  not  held  more  than  twice  a  year,  but 
there  were  frequent  exceptions.  In  1368  a  court  was  held  on  the  nth  of 
December.  In  1369  one  was  held  on  April  3rd,  and  another  on  the  22nd 
of  September.  In  1370  one  was  held  on  April  5th,  another  on  June  5th, 
and  a  third  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Bishop  [October  22nd].  In  1371 
on  January  i8th,  May  roth,  August  gth,  and  December  I3th.  During 
this  time  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  1372,  courts  were  held,  under  Sir  Peter's  son,  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare( 
who  became  lord  of  the  manor,  one  on  July  22nd,  and  another  on  Decem- 
ber 3rd.  In  1373,  on  April  I7th,  June  nth,  and  September  29th.  In  1374, 
on  May  4th,  July  ist,  and  on  November  25th.  In  1375,  on  May  2ist  (?). 
In  1376,  on  February  4th  and  June  5th.  A  few  extracts  from  nearly  all 
the  above  will  be  found  conveying  very  fully  the  general  character  of  the 
rolls,  due  regard  in  the  selection  being  paid  to  such  as  illustrate  some 
local  custom,  or  mention  some  particular  field  or  locality  which  may  assist 
in  ascertaining  somewhat  the  topography  of  the  manor. 

The  Colthrop  Manor  Rolls  appear  to  have  been  bound  up,  as  was 
frequently  done  in  other  courts,  in  bundles  of  every  ten  years.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  entry  in  the  volume  from  which  this  first  series  of  extracts 
have  been  taken: — "Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Colthrop,  from  the  4<Dth  year  of 
King  Edward  III.  [1367],  until  the  end  of  the  ten  years  following." 

The  series  of  Court  Rolls  from  1398  onwards  still  abound  in  reference 
to  local  customs  and  local  names.  Under  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  son 
of  the  preceding  lord  of  the  manor,  the  courts  were  held  frequently,  and 
many  of  the  Rolls  have  been  preserved  '. 

In  1498  the  homage  present  that  Thomas  Yonge,  the  miller,  unlawfully 
took  toll,  for  which  he  was  fined  three  pence. 

On  the  roll  of  the  view  of  frankpledge  held  26th  April,  1503,  appear, 
for  the   first  time,   the   names  of  the  jury,  all  of  whom   are  sworn  to  give 
<•  In  Appendix  No.  CVI.  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  Rolls  of  1398—1422. 
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their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence.     The  list  of  those  attending  at  that 
court  is  as  follows  : — 

Willielmus  Frankeley[n].  Robertas  Swayne. 

Johannes  Godfadyr.  Henricus  Frankeleyn. 

Johannes  Holunc.  Ricardus  Polhuston. 

Thomas  Miller.  Johannes  Lamden. 

Johannes  (sic)  Ricardus  Chambreleyn. 
Willielmus  Haukyn. 

On  the  roll  of  the  court  held  on  the  same  day  there  is  an  entry  of 
a  presentment  that  Henry  Frankeleyn  broke  the  assize,  and  the  names  and 
occupations  and  addresses  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  given  there, 
and  a  reference  is  made  to  Saye  Cross. 

There  is  a  statement  on  the  roll  of  the  court  held  on  the  2oth  April, 
1504 — the  year  in  which  Sir  William  Danvers,  lord  of  Chamberhouse  manor, 
died,  that  he,  Lady  Ann  Danvers  his  wife,  John  att  Pun's  [Pury]  (possibly 
her  father),  John  Danvers  (possibly  her  son),  and  the  prior  of  Poughley  held 
the  five  acres  called  Bradford's,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Abburbury. 
And  with  the  parchment  roll  at  Winchester  for  the  five  courts  held  at  Col- 
throp  between  the  years  1505  and  1509  is  a  paper  written  in  English  con- 
taining a  list  of  articles  formerly  belonging  to  one  William  Ellyott,  but  which 
became  forfeited  to  the  lord  by  reason  of  his  having  committed  felony.  The 
heading  of  the  paper,  in  Latin,  is  as  follows:  "bona  Willielmi  Ellyott  capta 
per  feloniam." 

After  the  year  1546,  until  the  year  1605,  the  rolls  are  missing,  and  of  the 
events  which  took  place  during  this  period  no  record  has  been  discovered. 

From  1605  to  the  year  1654  the  Court  Rolls  are  extant,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mount  have  been  placed  in  the  writer's  hands  ; 
extracts  from  most  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  u.  They  are  thus 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  but  present  points  of  interest.  At  the  court 
held  on  I3th  October,  5  Jas.  I.  [1607],  f°r  instance  we  find  the  homage 
carefully  investigating  the  title  of  one  John  Hawkyns  to  parcel  of  a  certain 
close  which  he  claimed  to  hold  as  a  free  tenement  ;  and  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  for  anything  shewn  by  him  "  he  ought  not  so  to  have  any 
part  thereof.  The  homage  thus  seemed  to  act  with  a  double  object — to 
protect  the  lord's  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent 
any  tenant  holding  on  other  terms  than  those  recognised  by  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  by  which  all  other  tenants  were  bound,  and  thus  securing 
an  unfair  advantage.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lord  had  recourse  to  the 
common  law  to  recover  against  the  same  Hawkyns  common  land  in  the 
fields  of  Midgham. 

On  the  same  roll  of  documents  occurs  a  note  of  the  customs  of 
the  manor,  which  would  be  most  interesting  were  they  more  numerous. 
One  custom  alone  is  set  forth — that  by  which  a  widow  might  hold  any 
land  or  tenements  by  copy  of  Court  Roll.  This  custom  is  presented  by 

u  In  Appendix  No.  CVII.  will  be  found  extracts  from  the  Rolls  of  1605—1715. 
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the  homage  at  the  court  held  I3th  October,  37  Henry  VIII.  [1545],  when 
most  probably  some  concrete  instance  arose  which  made  it  necessary  to 
define  this  particular  custom. 

"  Customes  [13  Oct.,  1545]. 

"  Md.  that  the  custome  of  this  Manor  is  and  tyme  out  of  all  mens  remembraunce 
hath  ben  that  no  woman  being  wydowe,  holding  any  lands  or  tenements  by  copy 
of  courte  roll  of  the  saide  manor,  shall  marry  herself  to  any  man  without  licence 
firste  had  and  obteyned  of  the  lorde  or  his  officers  uppon  payne  of  forfeture  of  the 
saide  lands  and  tenements  :  Whiche  custome  was  founde  and  presented  by  the 
hole  homage  and  also  put  in  ure  uppon  one  Johan  Tary,  at  the  Courte  ther  holden, 
xiij°  Octobris  anno  r'r'  Henrici  viij"  xxxvijm°." 

Another  custom,  real  or  pretended,  briefly  defined  as  "  an  executor's 
year,"  is  referred  to  frequently,  and  seems  to  have  formed  a  constant  bone 
of  contention  between  the  steward  and  some  of  the  tenants. 

A  table  of  all  the  rolls  hitherto  discovered  has  been  prepared  x,  showing 
therein  approximately  the  names  of  the  chief  lords,  some  of  the  sub-lords, 
stewards,  and  tithingmen,  also  specifying  the  places  of  deposit  of  these  rolls. 
The  first  part  of  the  table  comprises  also  a  reference  to  some  of  the  rolls 
not  yet  found,  such  statement  having  been  compiled  from  various  ancient 
documents  of  record,  namely,  the  feet  of  fines,  inquisitions  post  mortem, 
&c.  The  later  part  of  the  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  rolls  still 
in  existence.  Although  the  names  of  the  chief  and  sub-lords,  and  of  the 
stewards,  tithingmen,  aletasters,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  court  are 
for  the  most  part  entirely  withheld  in  the  rolls,  these  officials  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  them. 

§  39.     The  later  history  of  the  Manor  of  Colthrop  from  1553  to  the  present  time. 

In  that  year  [1553]  the  licence  of  Queen  Mary  was  granted  to  John 
Herdson  to  alienate  the  manor  of  Colthrop  to  Thomas  Dolman y,  and, 
contemporaneously  with  this  document  is  the  statement  that  Thomas 
Dolman  then  held  the  manor  of  Colthrop  in  Thacham  in  chief  by  knight's 
service,  which  he  had  by  the  grant  of  Henry  Herdson  by  royal  licence z. 
Who  the  grantor  Herdson  was  does  not  appear.  The  difference  of  the 
Christian  name  appearing  in  the  two  entries  is  perhaps  simply  a  clerical  error. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Dolman  became  the  purchaser  of  the  mill 
property  also.  The  valuation,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
of  Sir  Roger  Amyce,  the  surveyor,  proceeds — after  reciting  the  terms  of  the 
lease  to  Thomas  White  and  his  wife,  and  stating  apparently  that  they  were 
still  the  occupiers — to  give  some  details  of  the  state  of  the  manor,  and  will 
be  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix  *. 

Thereupon  the  purchase  money  of  88/.  was  paid  and  the  necessary  formal 
documents  were  signed,  and  in  this  way  the  purchase  of  the  residue  of  the 
manor  by  Thomas  Dolman,  the  wealthy  clothier  of  Newbury,  was  completed. 

*  Appendix  No.  CVII.  z  Ibid. 

1  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.,  Top.  Berks,  c.  6.  a  Appendix  No.  CII. 
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The  manuscript  in  which  the  above  record  as  to  the  Colthrop  estate 
appears  contains  one  entry b  immediately  following  it  relating  to  the  manor 
of  Shaw,  also  purchased  by  Dolman  from  the  Crown  at  the  same  time. 
The  title  or  heading  of  this  entry  is  as  follows : — 

"  Manerium  de  Shawe  parcella  possessionum  nuper  perquisitarum  de  Gardiano  et 
Sociis  Collegii  Winton.  In  supervisione  Manerii  predicti  facta  per  Rogerum  Amyce 
Militem  aliter  continet  sic." 

The  yearly  value  of  Shaw  manor  was  rated  at  61.  8s.  ^d. 

Thomas  Dolman's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  gentry  in  Berks  for  the 
years  1559  to  1565,  in  which  he  is  described  as  Thomas  Dolman  of  Newbury0. 
After  holding  the  Colthrop  estate  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  he  made 
it  over,  together  with  the  manor  of  Shaw,  to  his  son  Thomas.  In  1576, 
the  Queen's  licence  was  granted  to  John  Dolman,  who  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  some  interest  in  these  properties,  to  alienate  his  one  third  part 
in  them  to  Thomas  Dolman,  jun.,  and  in  the  following  year  the  royal 
pardon  was  granted  to  Thomas  Dolman,  jun.,  for  having  acquired  from  his 
father  the  manors  of  Shaw  and  Colthrop  without  the  requisite  licence  d. 

What  probably  induced  Thomas  Dolman,  sen.,  to  give  up  both  of  these 
estates  in  the  same  year  to  his  son,  was  his  desire  to  make  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  latter  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forster 
of  Aldermaston,  which  took  place  at  about  that  time6.  Possibly  also  Sir 
William  may  have  stipulated  for  this  being  done  before  giving  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

Thomas  Dolman,  jun.,  was  sheriff  of  Berks  in  1588.  His  second  son 
Humphrey,  who,  on  failure  of  issue  of  his  elder  brother  Thomas,  succeeded 
to  the  estates,  was  born  in  1592  and  died  in  1664.  He  was  a  very  active 
man  in  his  time,  and  greatly  interested  himself  in  state  matters,  as  well 
as  in  local  affairs  connected  with  Thatcham  and  the  neighbourhood,  especially 
during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  parish  records  of  that  period. 

Humphrey  Dolman's  son,  Sir  Thomas,  who  followed  in  succession,  was 
born  in  1621.  He  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  and  also  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  was  living  in  1696  '.  His  son, 
another  Sir  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  at 
Shaw  House  in  1703  on  her  return  from  Bathg. 

On  his  death  without  heirs  the  estates  descended  to  a  son  of  his  brother 
John,  who  was  living  at  Shaw  in  1718 h;  from  whom  the  Colthrop  estate 
was  purchased  by  Brigadier-General  Richard  Waring,  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  adjoining  manor  of  Thatcham  was  also  purchased  by  him. 

Thatcham  manor  had  formed  part. of  the  possessions  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  in  right  of  his  wife  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 

>>  B.M.  Harl.  MSS.  606,  fol.  84d.  CHI.  ;   Berks  Visitations,   1676;   Clarke  MSS., 

c  Ibid.,  No.  6281.  Top.  c.  3. 

4  Bodl.  Clarke  MSS.,  Top.  Berks,  c.  6.  «  Berks  Visitations,  1676;  Clarke  MSS.,  Top. 

8  See    the   Dolman    pedigree,    Appendix  No.       c.  3,  p.  124.                   *  Ibid.                h  Ibid. 
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Winchcombe,  Baronet.  She  died  in  1718,  and  in  or  about  this  year  the 
manor,  with  the  other  manors,  was  sold  to  General  Waring,  of  whom  some 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  mills  at  Colthrop,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  manorial  estate, 
have  been  in  process  of  time  separated  from  the  manor  and  sold  to  various 
private  persons. 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  William  Mount  of  Wasing  acquired  the  three 
manorial  estates,  and  on  his  death,  in  1815,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  Mount,  a  gentleman  well  and  kindly  remembered  by  many  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  Thatcham  at  the  present  time.  He  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  for  Yarmouth  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  i8th  June,  1818, 
and  for  Newport  in  the  same  Island  on  the  2nd  May,  1831.  He  filled  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Berks  in  1826. 

The  courts  of  the  Thatcham  manors  and  also  that  of  the  manor  of 
Colthrop  were  held  periodically  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  notice  circulated  in  Thatcham  of  the  hold- 
ing of  those  courts  on  the  28th  and  2gth  October,  1834  : — 

"  Notice  Is  Hereby  Given  That  The  Courts  Leet  and  View  of  Frankpledge, 
with  the  Courts  Baron  of  William  Mount,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  undermentioned  Manors, 
will  be  held  at  the  following  places,  and  on  the  days  and  hours  following  : — "  The 
Borough  of  Thatcham.  At  the  King's  Head,  at  Thatcham,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  day 
of  October,  at  Eight  o'Clock  in  the  forenoon. 

"  Thatcham  alias  Henwick.  At  the  House  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  at  Hartshill, 
within  the  said  Manor,  also  on  the  a8th  day  of  October,  at  Eleven  o'Clock  in  the 
forenoon. 

"Colthrop.  At  the  House  of  Mr.  William  Cave,  at  Colthrop,  within  the  said 
Manor,  on  Wednesday,  the  2gth  day  of  October,  at  Nine  o'Clock  in  the  forenoon ; 
when  and  where  all  persons  who  owe  Suit  or  Service  are  desired  to  attend,  and 
all  persons  from  whom  any  Quit  Rents  or  other  payments  are  due  and  payable  are 
desired  to  attend  and  pay  the  same. 

"  Charles  Palmer  Dimond,  Steward. 

"Dated  the  gth  of  October,  1834." 

Mr.  William  Mount  died  in  1869,  when  his  son,  William  George  Mount, 
became  the  lord  of  the  Thatcham  and  Colthrop  manors,  and  succeeded  to  the 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thatcham. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Mount,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  respected  member  of  Parliament 
for  South  Berks ;  J.P.  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  the  same  county  ;  J.P.  for 
Hampshire ;  and  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  County  Council  for 
Berkshire.  He  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County  in  1877.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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